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PREFACE 

TO 

VOLS.   m.-IV.   OF   THE    FOURTH    EDITION. 


This  Fourth  EJitiou  of  Yarrell's  *  History  of  British 
Birds '  was  comtuenced  by  Professor  Newton  in  1871,  and 
continued  by  Lim  until  May  1882,  during  whidi  time  the 
acconnt  of  the  Accipitrc»t  Passeres,  and  I'ion-ite  was  com- 
pleted. In  June  1882  I  undertook  to  finish  the  work — not 
willingly  or  with  a  light  heart,  but  after  considerable  pressure 
and  at  much  personal  eacritice.  There  were  various  diill- 
colties  which  could  be  foreseen,  and  not  the  least  among 
tliem  was  tho  conviction  tlmt  my  portion  of  the  work  must 
necessarily  appear  at  a  disadvantage  whou  compared  with 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  attained  by  my  predecessor. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  stipulation  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  by  June  1885  ;  and,  allowing  for  it  iire-iirranged  and 
necessar;  absence  of  six  months  from  England,  this  loft 
only  two  and  a  half  years  for  writing  the  history  of  nearly 
200  species.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task  withm  the 
allotted  term  may  be  allowed  to  extenuate  some  shps  of  the 
pen  which  are  corrected  in  the  Errata. 

The  Second  and  Third  Editions  were  little  more  than 
reprints  with  additions,  of  the  First,  which  appeared  just 
forty-two  years  ago.  During  the  interval  onr  knowledge  of 
many  species  has  been  vastly  atigmouted,  and  the  literature 
of  the  main  subject  has  been  more   than  doubled ;  an  in- 
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crease  necessitating  an  amount  of  research,  and  the  careful 
sifting  of  a  mass  of  information,  unknown  to  the  original 
Author.  The  advantages  undoubtedly  counterbalance  the 
drawbacks,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  are  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  publishing  under  the  honoured  name  of  Yarrell  a  work 
which  must  necessarily  be,  to  a  great  extent,  rewritten  ;  but 
my  portion  of  the  task,  once  accepted,  has  been  performed 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Where  practicable,  the  original 
phraseology  has  been  followed,  with  due  modifications  ;  the 
opening  words  of  the  sentences  have  frequently  been  pre- 
served, as  '  landmarks  '  for  possessors  of  former  Editions  ; 
and  extracts  from  the  authors  and  correspondents  quoted  by 
Yarrell  have  been  retained,  subject  to  considerations  of  space, 
relevancy,  and  accuracy.  This  work  of  selection  and  adapta- 
tion has  entailed  severe  labour,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
original  articles  on  the  species  added  to  the  British  list  since 
the  publication  of  the  Third  Edition,  are  those  which  have 
given  the  least  trouble. 

The  many  completed  works  on  ornithology  of  which  I 
have  availed  myself  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in 
these  volumes,  and  if  the  enumeration  is  re-commenced,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop.  I  can,  however, 
acknowledge  most  of  them  collectively  by  expressing  my 
obligations  to  that  pre-eminent  compilation,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Dresser's  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  a  work  which  has  materially 
lightened  my  labours.  Again,  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal  the  annotated  copy  of  his  useful 
'  Handbook  of  British  Birds,'  with  several  volumes  of  notes 
and  extracts ;  and  on  all  sides  assistance  has  been  freely 
proffered.  The  completion  of  the  work  within  the  appointed 
time  is  largely  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  numerous  friends 
and  correspondents  .who  sent  notes,  rare  books,  and  speci- 
mens, looked  over  proofs,  and  answ^ered  questions  (some- 
times by  telegraph),  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
promptitude.  My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Major  H.  W. 
Feilden,  Messrs.  E.  Bidwell,  F.  Bond — the  Nestor  of  Britisli 
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ornithology, — John  Cordeaux,  Jolin  Gatcotnbe,  J.  H. 
Garuey,  jun.,  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  11.  Seebobra,  and  Cecil 
Smith ;  also  to  Lieut.-Col.  E.  A.  Butler,  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Buckley,  A.  Chapman,  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  T.  Duckworth, 
E.  Hargitt,  F.  S.  Mitchell,  A.  G.  More,  T.  H.  Nelson,  J.  C. 
Man sel-Pley dell,  Henry  Stevenson,  E,  J.  Ussher,  Robert 
Warren,  John  Young,  and  others  too  numerous  for  mention. 
The  changes  made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  are 
believed  to  be  the  fewest  consistent  with  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  the 
Herons  ifec,  should  coutiuue  to  split  the  Order  Lhn'icoUe  by 
occupying  their  former  place  midway  between  the  Plovers 
and  the  Curlews.  It  wan  equally  clear  that,  according  to 
modern  views,  the  Gav'ue  (Terns  and  Gulls)  must  follow 
the  LUmcohe,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  so  closely  related 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  not  bo  comprised  in 
the  same  Order.  Opinions  not  being  unanimous  upon  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Petrols,  the  Auks,  the  Divers,  and 
the  Grebes,  I  have  subordinated  my  own  views  to  the 
previous  arrangement.  The  Herons  (Ih-rodiones)  and  the 
Cormorants  (Steffttiiopodea),  had,  of  course,  t<i  be  allocated 
la  a  proximity  the  scheme  of  which  had  already  been  dis- 
arranged by  the  commencemcut  of  the  work  with  the 
Accipitres.  Under  these  exceptional  circumstances  the  last 
Order  is  necessarily  that  of  the  Anseres  ;  nor  is  it  altogether 
undesirable  that  it  should  be  so,  inasmuch  as  iu  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  sternum  the  normal  members  of  that  ^Toup 
show  some  resemblance  to  the  Itutitie,  a  sub-class  which  is 
generally,  although  not  universally,  allowed  to  be  lower  than 
the  CarifUiUe. 


Assuming  that,  according  to  the  original  scheme  of  the 
work,  a  species  is  allowed  lo  have  a  claim  to  be  considered 
'  British  '  when  a  single  authenticated  example  is  proved  to 
have  been  obtained  iu  our  islands  without  suspicion  of  arti- 
ficial introduction,  it  would  seem  that  the  following  species 
which  have  not  boon  Qgured  or  described  in  detail,  have 
some  right  to  be  enumerated  in  the  British  list ;  but  certain 
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New  World  Paaeeres  which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  reached  our  shores  without  human  aponcy  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

Lanius  major,  Pallas.  PallaB'a  Grey  Shrike.  To  this 
Rpecies  or  sub-species — for  it  aooraa  possible  that  it  may  in- 
terbreed with  Lanitis  crcubitor — belong  the  majority  of  the 
'  Great  Grey '  Shrikes  obtained  in  icinter  in  the  British 
Islands,  cspeciaUy  in  Scotland.  It  appears  to  be  a  northern 
or  north-eastern  form,  distributed,  from  Scandinavia  cast- 
ward,  over  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  distingitishablo,  when  thorough-bred,  by  its  white  rump 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  white  bases  to  the  secondaries, 
while  the  white  bases  of  the  primaries  are  smaller  than  in 
I,,  cxcitbitor.  Roughly  speaking,  L.  major  has  only  one  alar 
bar  instead  of  two.  Its  range  on  migration  is  not  yet 
clearly  defined. 

Saxicola  stapazina  (Vieilht).  The  Black -throated 
Wheatear.  An  adult  male  was  shot  near  IJuiy  in  Lan- 
cashire about  the  middle  of  May,  1878,  and  was  exhibited 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  following 
November  {P.  Z.  8.  1878,  pp.  881  and  977).  The  species  is 
common  in  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  has 
straggled  as  far  north  as  Heligoland. 

Saxicola  deserti  {Temminck).  The  Desert  Wheatear. 
A  male  in  autumn  plumage  was  kUlcd  near  Alloa,  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  the  26th  of  November,  1880,  and,  having 
been  sent  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Dalgleish,  was  forwarded  by  him  for 
exhibition  before  the  Zoological  Society  (P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p. 
453).  The  species  inhabits  the  southern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  has  twice  been  known  to 
wander  to  Heligoland. 

AcnocEPHALUs  PALU3TRI8  (Beclistcin).  The  Marsh  War- 
bler. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
examples  obtained  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  has  shown  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4713)  that  it  breeds  near 
Taunton,  and  it  is  now  known  to  do  so  annually  (Zool. 
1882,  pp.  205,  306)  ;  it  has  also  nested  near  Bath.  I  have 
examined  several   fresh-kilicd   biids :    also  their  nests  and 
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eggs ;  the  two  latter  being  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Heed  Warbler.     The  range  of  the  two  species  is  similar. 

Sylvia  nisorta  (Berh stein).  The  Barred  Warbler.  An 
example  shot  many  years  ago  in  a  garden  near  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Newton 
before  the  Zoological  Society  (P.  Z.  S.  1879,  p.  219).  One 
was  killed  in  Yorkshire  on  the  28th  August,  and  one  in 
Norfolk  on  the  4th  September,  1881  (P.  Z.  S.  1884,  p.  477). 
The  species  breeds  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ap  to  the 
south  of  Sweden,  and  about  as  far  west  as  6"  E.  long. 

TicHODROMA  JirRARiA  (LintKcus).  The  Wall  Creeper. 
The  occurrence  of  this  remarkable  species,  so  conspicuous 
from  the  band  of  crimson  on  the  wing,  was  made  known  by 
Marsham,  of  Strattou-StrawlcBS  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  a  letter  to 
Gilbert  White,  dated  October  30th,  171)2  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4C64). 
Mr.  F.  S.  Mitchell  has  recorded  another  well-authenticated 
example  shot  in  Lancashire  on  the  8th  May,  1872  (Zool.  s.s. 
p.  4889).  Although  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountaiuous  por- 
tions of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa,  it  is  known  to  have  straggled  on  several  occasions  to 
such  apparently  unsuitable  localities  as  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  town  of  Nantes,  on  the  Lower  Loire,  and  I  have 
examined  several  specimens  obtained  there. 

AcANTHYLLis  cAi'DACfTA  (Z.<j//(rt?n).  The  Needlo-tailcd 
Swift.  The  two  occurrences  of  this  species  in  England  are 
□oticed  in  vol.  ii.  p.  871. 

Caprimilgi's  RiFicoLLis,  Temmiuck.  The  Eed-nccked 
Nightjar.  For  remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  this  southern 
species  in  Northumberland,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  386. 

Caprimi LGis  .EGYrTirs  (Licht).  The  Isabelline  Nightjar. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  1883,  an  undoubted  example  of  this 
south-eastern  species  was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  J. 
Whitaker,  of  Rainworth  Lodge,  near  Mansfitld,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  whose  collection  it  now  is  (Zool.  1883,  p.  374). 
The  species  is  a  native  of  North-eastern  Africa  and  Western 
Asia;  but  this  makes  its  sixth  occurrence  in  Europe;  one 
of  them  being  in  Heligoland. 

/EfUALlTls    voiiFEKA    {Linnm(i)).     The    Killdeer  Plover. 

vol..  tii.  I 
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In  noticing  an  undoubted  specimen  of  this  American  species 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  Hampshire  (vol.  iii.  p.  160),  I 
did  not  then  consider  the  evidence  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
admission  to  the  British  list.  On  the  15th  of  January, 
1885,  Mr.  Jenkinson  shot  and  sent  to  Mr.  Viagoe  for  pre- 
servation (Zool.  1885,  p.  113),  a  specimen  which  I  have 
since  examined. 

ToTAXfs  soLiTARius  {Jlllson).  The  Solitary  Sandpiper. 
In  my  note  on  thia  species  (vol.  iii.  p.  468),  I  hesitated  to 
include  the  sj)ecies  on  the  reported  occurrence  on  the  Scilly 
Islands  of  an  example  which  had  not  been  authenticated  by 
Bome  expert.  Since  then,  a  bird  of  this  species  has  heeu 
shot  near  Murazion,  Cornwall,  and  has  been  identified  by 
competent  authorities  (Zool.  1885,  p.  113). 

CoLYMBiis  ADAMS],  Gray.  The  Yellow-billed  Northern 
Diver.  Since  writing  the  remarks  on  this  recognizable  species 
(vol.  iv.  p.  100),  Mr.  J,  H.  Gurney  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
photograph  of  the  head  of  tho  immature  bird  shot  on  the 
Suffolk  coast  in  1852,  and  the  form  of  the  bill  ahowg  clearly 
that  it  is  an  example  of  Colt/mhna  adamsi.  Mr.  H. 
Seebohm  has  identifiyd  a  second  specimen,  io  the  Newcastle 
Museum,  shot  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and  has 
given  his  views  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  tho 
species  in  '  The  Zoologist,'  1885,  p.  Hi. 


I  am  only  awnre  of  three  errors  of  sufficient  importance 
for  notice  beyond  the  inevitable  Errata.  The  first  is  to  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  678,  line  26,  in  the  deacription  of  the 
young  of  the  Arctic  Skua,  where,  by  au  inadvertence,  the 
words  "the  shafts  of  tho  two  outer  feathers  white,  the  others 
dusky "  ;  have  slipped  in  ;  they  really  refer  to  the  next 
species,  the  Loiig-tuilcd  Skua. 

In  the  article  on  the  Puffin,  vol.  iv.  p.  95,  line  2,  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen  consequent  ujion  tfio  transposititMi  of  tho  words 
'  Bummcr  '  and  '  winter'  in  the  revise,  tho  very  opposite  of 
what  is  meant  is  stated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bill  of  tlic 
Puffin  is  hiiyer  iu  summer  limn  in  winter,  and  that  word 
should  be  substituted  fur  "  smaller." 
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Lastly,  in  the  list  of  Norfolk  heronries  (vol.  iv.  p.  166) 
there  is  a  double  error  in  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
colony  of  Herons  at  Spixworth,  and  that  their  nests  are  in 
Portugal  laurels.  There  is  no  heronry  at  Spixworth,  and 
the  birds  vhich  bred  in  the  laurels  were  Rooks ;  but 
although  the  information  has  proved  to  be  incorrect,  it  came 
from  an  informant  whose  name  is  so  well  known  in  connec- 
tion  with  Norfolk  that  there  was  no  primary  reason  to  doubt 
it.  To  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  Heron  as 
nesting  on  tall  trees,  my  credulity  may  appear  absurd,  but 
ornithologists  of  wider  experience  who  have  seen,  on  the 
one  hand,  laurels  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  nest  of  an 
Eagle,  and  have  found,  on  the  other.  Herons  nesting  on 
mere  bushes,  will  admit  that  there  was  no  inherent  improb- 
ability in  the  statement. 


Howard  Saunders. 


7,  Rashor  Place,  Htdb  Fabk,  W., 
80M  April,  1886. 
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Z  COLUMBEDf. 

The  Eino  Dove,  bo  called  from  the  white  feathers  which 
fonn  a  partial  ring  round  its  neck,  and  equally  weU  known 
in  many  parts  of  England  as  the  Wood  Pigeon,  and  in 
the  North  as  the  Qneest  or  the  Coshat,  is  the  largest  memher 
of  the  genus  found  in  Europe.  It  is  an  ahundant  and  gene- 
raUy  distributed  species  throughout  the  British  Islands ;  its 
numbers  having  increased  of  late  years  to  an  extent  which 
has  caused  grave  anxiety  to  the  farmers.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  cultivation ;  the  laige 
proportion  of  land  now  under  turnips  and  other  green  crops 
supplying  food  which  was  formerly  wanting  during  the 
inclement  months;  whilst  the  numerous  small  plantations 
which  have  lately  sprung  up  afford  just  the  kind  of  shelter 
that  the  Ring  Dove  requires: — open  enough  to  preclude 
the  approach  of  an  unseen  adversary, — close  enough  for 
protection  from  the  weather  and  for  breeding  purposes. 
Add  to  this,  that  its  natural  foes  have  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
destroyed  by  game-preservers  and  their  keepers,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  the  species  is  now  far  more  numerically 
abundant  than  in  former  years.  In  addition  to  those  bred 
in  this  country,  large  flocks  make  their  appearance  in  winter 
and  autumn,  crossing  the  North  Sea  from  the  continent  by 
an  E,  to  W.  flight. 

The  note  of  this  Dove — ^a  deep  coo  roo,  cod  cod — may  be 
frequently  heard  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  woods  and  plantations,  particularly  those 
of  firs,  in  which  it  delights  to  build.  The  nest  usually 
consists  of  merel}'  a  few  sticks  laid  across,  at  times  so  thinly 
that  the  eggs  can  be  distinguished  from  below  ;  but  it  is 
often  more  substantial,  and  occasionally  the  old  nest  of 
some  other  bird,  or  a  squirrel's  drey,  serves  as  a  foundation. 
Although  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  hedgerows  of  old  hawthorn  ;  and  Mr.  K. 
Gray  states  that  near  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire,  nests  have 
been  observed  in  tall  whin  bushes.*     Not  unfrequently  it 

*  Bird*  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  218. 
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65°  N.  lat.,  and  has  even  straggled  up  to  66°  10'  N. :  in  the 
central  portion  it  is  generally  resident,  hat  in  the  southern 
countries  hordering  the  Mediterranean  it  is  more  especially 
abundant  on  migration,  although  it  breeds  in  some  numbers 
down  to  Morocco,  and  also  in  Algeria.  Its  western  limit 
is  the  group  of  the  Azores,  where  according  to  Mr.  Qodman 
it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  central  and  eastern  islands. 
To  tixe  eastward  its  range  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty 
much  beyond  the  Ural,  in  the  north,  or  beyond  the  Tigris  in 
the  south :  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  as  far  as  Bagdad 
this  species  is  certainly  abundant,  but  in  Turkestan,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  appears  to  be 
replaced  by  an  allied  species,  C.  casiotis  (Bp.),  with  neck- 
patches  of  a  buff  colour  instead  of  pure  white. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  yellow  towards  the  tip  and 
orange-red  at  the  base;  the  soft  parts  about  the  nostrils 
almost  white ;  irides  straw-yellow ;  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  bluish-grey,  the  feathers  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
glossed  with  violet  and  purple,  the  lower  ones  being  tipped 
with  white,  forming  parts  of  four  or  five  oblique  rings ;  back, 
scapulars,  both  sets  of  wing-coverts  and  tertials  a  shade 
darker,  and  browner  than  the  head;  the  first  four  or  five 
feathers  of  both  sets  of  wing-covorts  white,  or  partially 
white,  which,  when  the  wing  is  closed,  produces  only  a  white 
line  down  the  edge  of  the  wing,  but  when  they  are  spread 
open  these  feathers  then  form  a  conspicuous  white  patch, 
which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance ;  the  primary  quill- 
feathers  are  lead-grey  with  narrow  white  margins  and  black 
shafts;  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  bluish- 
grey  ;  tail-feathers  twelve ;  the  pair  in  the  centre  of  two 
colours,  the  basal  two-thirds  bluish-grey,  the  ends  dark  lead- 
grey  ;  the  other  ten  feathers  of  three  shades  of  grey,  the 
middle  part  being  the  lightest  in  colour ;  chin  bluish-grey ; 
neck  and  breast  vinous-purple ;  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail- 
coverts  ash-grey ;  under  surface  of  taU-fcathers  pearl-grey  in 
the  middle,  lead-grey  at  both  ends ;  tarsi  and  feet  red,  claws 
brown. 

The  whole  length  is  seventeen  inches.     From  the  carpal 
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joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  ten  inches ;  the  second  quill- 
feather  being  the  longest  in  the  wing,  from  which  the  others 
decrease  gradually. 

The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male,  and  her 
colours  are  somewhat  duller. 

Young  birds  are  fully  fledged  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  and  are  then  of  a  lead-grey,  with  a  very  conspicuous 
wing-bar,  on  the  upper  parts;  the  breast  being  vinous- 
brown,  with  numerous  yellowish  filaments  still  adhering  to 
the  tips  of  the  feathers.  The  bUl,  which  is  tumid  and  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  is  even  more 
flattened  out,  and  more  distinctly  notched  on  the  edges  of 
the  under  mandible,  than  in  most  domestic  Pigeons.  The 
colour  of  hoth  bill  and  feet  at  this  time  is  a  livid  grey: 
the  former  with  a  white  tip  crossed  by  a  narrow  black  bar. 
Before  their  first  moult  they  have  no  white  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  less  pure 
and  glossy,  but  they  assume  the  adult  plumage  the  first 
year.  Varieties  more  or  less  spotted  over  the  body  with 
white,  and  even  perfect  albinos,  are  sometimes  met  with :  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  latter  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
John  Marshall,  of  Belmont,  Taunton. 
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THE   STOCK  DOVE. 
Columba  (snat. 

By  Montaga,  Bewick,  Fleming,  and  some  of  the  earlier 
ftutbora,  the  Stock  Dove  was  confounded  with  the  Rock  Dove, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  now  well  known  to  he  perfectly 
distinct.  Whilst  this  confusion  lasted,  the  name  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  its  heing  considered  to  be  the  origin  of 
our  domestic  stock ;  but  tbo  appellation  is  now  generally 
attribated  to  its  habit  of  nesting  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  par- 

•  ColmUia  atna«,  Lionocus,  Syst.  Nat.  Ed.  12  (1766),  i.  p.  279,  in  part,  the 
doMription  being  Mincwliat  coDftme^l  with  tliRt  of  the  Domestic  Pigeon,  kltbongh 
in  the  Fauna  Suedea,  p.  75  (1761),  tie  author  had  accarately  described  the 
present  Rp«ciei.  As  the  name  has  been  long  and  almoct  oniversallr  applied  to 
this  bin),  tlicre  seema  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  it.  (Entu  (rotn 
«Ii>«i,  vinum. 
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ticularly  such  as  have  beea  headed  down,  and  have  become 
rugged  and  bushy  at  the  top.  Its  German  name  Ilohltaube, 
or  Hole-Dove,  is  similarly  owing  to  the  predilection  for 
hollow  trees.  lu  fact,  the  peculiar  nesting  habits  of  this 
Dovo  are  amongst  its  principal  characteristics.  In  wooded 
countries  it  generally  selects  elms,  oaks,  and  willows — 
especially  pollards — and  the  hollows  of  beeches  :  frequently 
making  no  nest  bat  depositing  its  eggs  upon  the  rotten 
wood  which  has  accumulated ;  it  also  makes  use  of  old 
Crows'  and  Magjiies'  nests  and  squirrels'  dreys,  the  matted 
boughs  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  ivy-grown  trees  and  ruins. 
In  sach  situations  as  the  foregoing  its  eggs  may  be  found 
even  so  near  to  London  as  Richmond,  Windsor,  and 
Cashiobury  Parks,  and  generally  throughout  the  wooded 
southern  counties  of  England.  But  in  the  open  districts — 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk — it  occupies  the  deserted  rabbit-burrows 
upon  warreus ;  placing  its  eggs  about  a  yard  from  the 
entrance,  generally  upon  the  bare  sand,  sometimes  using  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  roots,  etc.,  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
the  eggs  from  the  ground.  Besides  such  situations  on  the 
heath,  it  nestles  under  thick  furze  bushes  which  are  imper- 
vious to  rain  in  consequence  of  the  sheep  and  rabbits  eating 
off  the  young  and  tender  shoots  as  they  grow  ;  the  birds 
always  preferring  those  bushes  that  have  a  small  opening 
made  by  the  rabbits  near  the  ground.*  The  youug,  which 
are  ready  for  the  table  early  in  June,  are  stated  by  Professor 
Newton  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  warreners, 
whose  perquisites  they  are  ;  and  in  consequence  almost  every 
warrener  keeps  a  "  dowe-dawg,"  i.e.,  a  dog  trained  to 
discover  the  barrows  in  which  the  Doves  breed. f  They 
also  breed  in  the  rabbit-burrows  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
and  of  Walney  Island,  Lancashire.  But  the  nesting  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Stock  Dove  do  not  end  here.  Mr.  Harting 
(Zoologist,  1867,  p.  758)  relates  how  a  pair  bred  for  several 
seasons  on  a  crossbeam  in  the  old  spire  of  Kingsbury 
Charch,  and  the  yoang  birds,  which  be  took  and  reared, 


*  J,  D.  .S«lmoD,  Uadon'ri  M«g.  Nat.  H.  ix.  p.  530. 
t  SleTenwD,  Bird*  of  Norfolk,  i.  p.  356. 
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were  seen  by  many  ornithologists.  By  the  same  plan 
Mr.  Harting  also  proved  that  the  Pigeons  which  frequented 
the  Dorsetshire  cliffs  about  Lulworth  Cove  were  not,  as  had 
been  generally  supposed.  Rock  Doves,  but  Stock  Doves. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  in  several  locali- 
ties a  similar  error  has  prevailed;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  case  in  the  Undercliff  district  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  Editor  can  state  from  personal  knowledge  that 
the  Stock  Dove  is  the  species  which  nests  in  abundance  in 
the  holes  of  the  wooded  crags  near  Yentnor.  It  also  nests 
in  the  sea  cliffs  of  Flamboroagh,  where,  however,  the  Rock 
Dove  is  also  found.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  this  species  should  have  been  confounded  with 
the  Rock  Dove,  for  it  appears  to  be  about  the  same  size  when 
on  the  wing,  and  although  it  has  not  a  white  rump,  yet  in  its 
light  and  rapid  flight  it  far  more  closely  resembles  the  Rock 
than  its  larger  and  heavier  congener  the  Ring  Dove. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  oval  and  white,  of  a  some- 
what more  creamy  tint  than  those  of  C.  palumbua,  and 
measure  about  V5  in  length  by  1*1  in  breadth.  They  are 
usually  laid  about  the  commencement  or  middle  of  April, 
but  Mr.  C.  Mathew  Prior  states  that  fledged  young  may  often 
be  found  by  the  third  week  of  that  month,  and  he  also  found 
two  fresh  eggs  in  a  hollow  ash-tree  on  2nd  October,  1875.* 
Incubation  lasts  seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  In  its  habits 
this  species  resembles  the  Ring  Dove,  but  its  note  is  far  less 
distinct  and  less  prolonged,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  described 
as  grunting.  Its  food  is  naturally  somewhat  similar;  but 
the  late  Mr.  Rodd  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  a  bird  of  each 
species  shot  at  the  same  discharge,  whereas  the  crop  of  the 
Ring  Dove  contained  a  great  pulp  of  clover  leaves,  turnip- 
tops  and  bulbs,  that  of  the  Stock  Dove  contained  not  a  leaf 
of  clover,  but  an  egg-full  of  charlock  seeds,  some  barley  and 
several  weed  seeds. 

Columba  cenas  is,  in  fact,  a  south-eastern  species  which  is 
gradually  extending  its  range  northwards  and  westwards. 
It  has  occurred  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  sometimes  visits 

*  Zoologist,  1870,  p.  338. 
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Cornwall  in  large  flocks  in  winter,  passing  upwards  into 
Wales,  in  some  counties  of  wliich  it  certainly  breeds — amoug 
the  rocks  of  MerthjT  T}diil,  for  example — altboagh  nowhere 
so  numerous  as  the  Eing  Dove.  In  Devonshire  it  is  prob- 
ably increasing,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  says  that  it  is  twenty- 
fold  more  numerous  in  Somersetshire  now  than  in  1869, 
Although  of  somewhat  local  distribation,  it  occurs  through- 
out the  southern,  midland,  and  eastern  counties  including 
Lincolnshire,  where,  Mr.  Cordeaux  says,  it  is  distinctly 
on  the  increase ;  and,  although  scarcer  to  the  north  of 
the  Homber,  it  breeds  regularly  in  the  rocks  end  rabbit- 
holes  of  the  cliffs  in  the  Flamideton  Hills.  It  has  already 
become  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Eden 
Deno,  Durham,  and  has  even  pushed  its  breeding  range  as 
far  as  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire.  Its  occurrence 
in  Stirlingshire  and  southern  Perthshire  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Dalgleish  (Ibis.  1878,  p.  382),  and  Mr.  R.  Gray 
says  that  there  is  evidence  that  it  has  straggled  as  far  as 
Orkney.  The  instances  already  cited  in  which  this  species 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rock  Dove  on  the  strength  of 
its  selecting  holes  in  clifls  for  its  nesting-place,  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  similar  and  as  yet  undiscovered  errors  may 
have  been  made  elsewhere.  In  Ireland  its  oceuiTcnce  was 
first  recorded  by  Lord  Clermont,  who  obtained  one  in 
October,  1875,*  and  subsequently  obtained  another,  and  ob- 
served the  birds  nesting  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  on  the  hill- 
side on  the  borders  of  Armagh  and  Louth — a  locality  which 
they  had  been  known  to  frequent  for  some  years,  but  until 
then  it  had  not  been  decided  whether  they  were  this  species 
or  the  Rock  Dove.  It  has  also  been  obtained,  and  has  bred, 
in  county  Down.f 

On  the  continent  it  has  once  been  known  to  straggle 
bej'ond  the  arctic  circle,  but  its  nsnal  northern  range 
nearly  coincides  with  that  where  the  oak  grows  (about  60" 
to  61°  N.  lat.) :  it  being  plentiful  in  south-eastern  Norway, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  suitable  localities  in  Russia  as  far 
as  the  Ural,  migrating  southward  in  winter.  In  some  of  the 
•  Zoolopn,  1876.  p.  47eR.  t  Op.  cU.,  1877.  p.  883. 
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large  forests  of  Franco  it  is  abandant,  and  resident,  but  io 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  it  principally 
occurs  on  migration.  In  Morocco,  however,  Colonel  Irby 
observed  it  during  the  breeding-season  near  Tangier,  and 
also  as  far  south  as  Larache ;  and  it  certainly  visits  and 
probalily  breeda  in  Algeria  ;  but  its  occurrence  as  far  as 
Egypt  is  at  present  open  to  doubt.  In  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor  it  is  also  found,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  but 
beyond  the  Persian  plateau,  and  eastward  of  that  Hue  and  of 
Turkestan,  its  place  ia  taken  by  a  very  interesting  and  dis- 
tinct species,  C.  evcrsmanni.  The  latter,  whilst  resembling 
C.  irnns  in  the  broken  and  undefined  character  of  the  bars 
on  the  wing,  difl'ers  from  it  in  having  the  basal  half  of  the 
bill  black,  the  crown  of  the  head  viuons,  and  a  pale  grey 
band  across  the  rump,  in  which  latter  characteristic  it 
approaches  the  Rock  Dove,  C.  itcht. 

The  beak  is  horn-white  at  the  tip  :  the  basal  portion  red ; 
ii'ides  brown ;  bend,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
bluish-grey ;  primary  quill-feathers  brownish-grey,  the  ex- 
ternal margin  lighter  ;  secondaries  pearl-grey  at  the  base  of 
the  outer  wob,  lead-grey  at  the  ends  ;  tertials  bluish-grey,  the 
last  three  with  a  dark  lead-grey  spot  on  the  outer  web,  and  a 
similar  spot  on  some  of  the  wing-coverts  above,  without, 
however,  forming  a  regular  band  in  any  position  of  the  wing; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  light  bluish-grey;  tail  of  twelve 
feathers :  the  basal  two-thirds  bluish-grey,  inclining  to  white 
on  the  outer  wob  of  the  exterior  ones,  followed  by  a  band  of 
lighter  grey  r  the  ends  lead-grey  ;  chin  bluish-grey  ;  aides  of 
the  neck  glossy  green,  with  purple  reflections ;  breast  vinous ; 
belly,  flanks,  vent,  under  wing,  and  under  ttiil-covcrts  pale 
bluish-grey ;  tarsi  and  feet  red.  The  whole  length  of  the 
male  is  about  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  wing  nearly  nine  inches  ;  the  second  quill- 
feather  the  longest,  and  the  third  nearly  equal  to  it.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  her  colours  are  less  brilliant. 

Young  birds  before  their  first  moult  have  no  shining 
metallic  feathers  in  the  neck,  nor  are  the  spots  on  the  tertials 
and  wing-coverts  apparent. 
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CoLUMBA  LiviA,  Gmelin.* 

THE  ROCK  DOVE. 

Columba  liria. 

The  Rock  Dove,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  species  which, 
in  its  Dataral  and  wild  state,  inhabits  rocks  whose  cavities 
afford  it  shelter  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Such 
localities  are  in  these  islands  principally  confined  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  conseqaently  the  records  of  the  Rock  Dove  heing 
I  found  breeding  inland  arc,  in  many  cases,  open  to  the 
BQspicion  that  either  the  Stock  Dove  has  been  mistaken  for 
it,  or  that  the  indinduals  in  question  are  really  domestic 
.birds  which  have  abandoned  the  dovecote.  It  has  already 
[been  pointed  out  that  even  on  the  sea-coast  it  is  frequently 

*  CoUmba  Uria,  Onelin,  Sjut.  Nut.  L  p.  7«I0  (17S8),  ex  Briaaon.     Thero  is 
Be  ttn<^rruu^(y  aboot  Qmelin'i  dcMription,  but  (he  name  baa  been  univenally 
^•dop(«d  (or  tbia  tp^tv*. 
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the  Stock  Dove  which  has  heen  proved  to  inhabit  the 
cliffs,  as  in  Dorsetshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Yorkshire ; 
and  it  seems  to  the  Editor  that  the  only  localities  in  which 
true  wild  birds  can  be  with  certainty  indicated  as  breeding 
are  those  in  which  the  rocks  offer  deep  caves,  or  at  least 
cavities  and  fissures.  Cliffs  of  this  description  are  compara- 
tively rare  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  it  is  in  the  north 
and  west,  and  along  the  ragged,  sea-scooped  shores  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  their  islands,  that  the  trne  home  of 
the  really  wild  Bock  Dove  most  be  sought.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this,  with  two  or  three  closely-allied 
sub-species  or  geographical  races,  is  the  stock  whence  our 
domestic  Pigeons  have  sprung,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  have  varied  so  little  from  the  parent  stem,  that 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  true- 
bred  wild  birds  and  those  which  have  been  at  least  partially 
domesticated.  Both  the  wild  stock,  and  the  varieties  pro- 
duced from  it,  have  been  exhaustively  treated  by  the  late 
Charles  Darwin,*  and  to  his  masterly  arrangement  of  facts 
the  present  abstract  is  much  indebted. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  England,  localities 
suited  to  its  habits  are  few  and  far  between,  and  even  in 
some  places  which  apparently  offer  the  requisite  conditions, 
such  as  Ouernsey,  Sark  and  the  smaller  Channel  Islands, 
the  Bock  Dove  seems  to  be  little  known  ;  in  Devonshire  it  is 
also  rare  and  very  local,  and  only  a  few  frequent  the  cliffs  of 
Cornwall.  It  can  be  traced  along  the  coast  of  Wales  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  to  the  northwards  of  which  its  numbers  increase 
until  almost  every  district  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  Shetlands,  has  its  "  Ua'  Caloman,"  or 
"  doo-cave."  In  Ireland  also,  especially  on  the  rugged, 
wave-worn  crags  of  the  western  side,  it  is  abundant.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  England  the  breeding-places  of  this 
species  are  necessarily  few,  and  even  in  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  the  birds  found  in  them  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  not  being  pure  wild  birds ;  but  along  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Bass  Bock  upwards,  the  wild  Bock 
*  Variation  of  Plants  and  Animals  nnder  Domestication,  i.  pp.  187-235,  ed.  1875. 
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Dove  is  generally  distriUutetl.  In  many  localities  either 
wild  birds,  or,  more  probably,  those  which  have  become  feral, 
are  chequered  with  black  on  the  wing-coverts  and  back,  and 
to  8uch  a  variety  the  lat«  Mr.  Blyth  once  doubtfully  gave 
the  name  of  C.  ajinis. 

In  the  Fteroes*  it  is  abundant,  but  in  Scandinavia  the 
wild  bird  is  scarce  and  very  local ;  whilst  in  the  rest  of 
northern  and  central  Europe  it  is  decidedly  uncommon, 
except  in  a  feral  state,  until  mountainous  regions  &iq 
reached,  when,  as  in  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  again  met  with.  In 
the  Canaries  it  is  common,  and  Mr.  Godman  states  that  it  is 
abundant  in  the  Azores,  most  of  his  specimens  being  so 
dark  in  plumage  that  the  band  on  the  wings  is  no  longer 
visible ;  dark  forms  are  also  found  in  Madeira,  accompanied 
by  80  much  variability  as  to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  that 
they  are  domestic  Pigeons  which  have  become  feral.  The 
same  suspicion  attaches  to  C.  (fymnocyclua,  G.  E.  Gray, 
from  Senegambia,  and  also  to  the  birds  now  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  islands,  it  is  generally  distributed  ; 
and  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  Spain,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Editor  has  seen 
immense  flocks  ponring  forth  from  the  deep  cavernous  gorges 
on  the  way  to  their  focdiiig-grounds.  Ho  estimated  that 
within  a  short  time  fully  7,000  birds  passed  in  his  immediate 
Ticinity,  each  flock  being  led  by  a  pied  and  doubtless  half- 
bred  bird,  of  which  description  there  were  generally  a  few 
indi\-iduals  in  every  band.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
vast  numbers  of  semi-domestic  Pigeons  exist  in  Spain,  and 
that  there  are  well-known  laws  for  their  protection,  such 
as  the  prohibition  to  shoot  at  them  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  dovecote,  or  when  obviously  returning  to  it.  In 
Italy  Bonaparte  considered  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
species,  to  which  he  gave  the  uamo  of  C.  turricola ;  but  this 
is  now  considered  a  mere  variety  or  half-breed. 

*  A  bird  in  which  tlio  black  Uirs  on  llio  wing  were  replaced  by  •  few  spote, 
ued  hj  Brebm  C,  amftliifr. 
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Many  of  the  birds  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  a  distinctly  white  rnmp,  althoagh  even  in  the  west,  as 
in  Spain,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  white  to  become  less  pure 
than  in  northern  examples,  and  the  band  is  often  narrower. 
Proceeding  eastward,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  birds  which  have  less  white  in  the  rump,  until 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  only  the 
grey-rumped  form,  to  which  Bonaparte  gave  the  name  of 
C.  schimperi,  is  found ;  although  in  the  mountains  on  either 
side  the  true  C.  Uvia  is  abundant.  In  Egypt,  Dr.  Leith 
Adams  states  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits  of 
wild  and  domestic  Pigeons,  all  the  denizens  of  the  dove- 
cotes preserving  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  two  black 
bars  on  the  wings  and  the  single  black  bar  on  the  taU,  with 
the  white  on  the  edges  of  the  outer  tail-feathers:  most  of  the 
domestic  birds,  however,  had  the  grey  rump  of  C.  schimperi. 
True  C.  Uvia  appears,  however,  to  go  as  far  as  Mesopotamia, 
and  has  also  been  obtained  in  Sindh  and  Cashmere,  but  in 
Oilgit,  Dr.  Scully  found  both  the  white-rnmped  and  the  grey- 
,  rumped  forms  ;  even  the  latter,  however,  being  always  lighter 
than  the  extreme  form,  C.  intermedia,  Strickland,  which  in- 
habits Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  which  has  the  rump  as 
dark  as,  or  darker  than,  the  back.  In  Turkestan,  Central  Asia, 
Tibet  and  China,  is  found  a  more  distinct  form,  C.  rupestris, 
Pallas,  which  has  a  white  subterminal  band  on  the  tail- 
feathers.  "  There  seems,"  says  Darwin,  "to  be  some  rela- 
tion between  the  croup  being  blue  or  white,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  country  inhabited  by  both  wild  and 
dovecot  pigeons ;  for  nearly  all  the  dovecot  pigeons  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  have  a  white  croup  like  that  of  the 
wild  European  rock  pigeon;  and  nearly  all  the  dovecot 
pigeons  of  India  have  a  blue  croup  like  that  of  the  wild 
C.  intermedia  of  India." 

In  Britain  the  Rock  Pigeon  sometimes  begins  breeding  as 

early  as  March  :  birds  recently  hatched  having  been  noticed 

on  2nd  April,*  and  young,  and  even  unhatched  eggs,  are 

found  in  September ;  so  that  at  least  two  broods  are  reared 

*  R.  Qny,  Birds  of  the  Wwt  of  Scotland,  p.  222. 
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io  the  year.  Deep  caverns,  moist  with  the  spray  from  the 
thundering  surge,  are  its  favourite  resorts,  and  on  entering 
one  of  these  in  a  boat,  numbers  will  dart  forth  from  its 
dark  recesses,  and,  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
twilight,  the  grey  plumage  of  those  which  have  remained 
on  the  more  distant  ledges,  may  he  discerned  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  rocks.  The  nest  is  slight,  con- 
structed of  bents,  heather,  dried  grasses  or  sea-weed,  and 
the  eggs  are,  as  usual,  two  in  number,  pure  white,  of  a 
short  oval  shape,  rather  pointed  at  one  end,  measaring  1*6 
by  1-15. 

Like  its  congeners,  this  species  devours  considerable 
qaantities  of  grain ;  making  amends  to  some  extent  by 
eating  the  roots  of  the  couch-grass  {Triticum  repens),  and 
the  seeds  of  various   troublesome  weeds  when  com  is  not 

cnrable.  Montagu  ascertained  that  it  eats  considerable 
'quantities  of  Helix  i-irgata,  and  Macgiilivray  says  it  picks  up 
several  species  of  shell-snails,  especially  Helix  ericeiorum 
and  Bulimus  acutus.  It  drinks  frequently,  and  in  Egj'pt, 
in  places  where  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  so  steep  that  the 
birds  cannot  aUght  on  the  shore  to  drink,  both  Mr.  R.  S. 
Skir\'ing  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  have  observed  whole  tlocks 
settle  on  the  water  like  Gulls,  and  drink  whilat  ihoy  floated 
down  stream.  The  same  habit  has  been  observed  in  tame 
pigeons  at  Cologne  when  the  shore-ice  in  the  Rhine  prevented 
approach  to  the  water.  It  is  migratory  in  the  north  to  a 
limited  extent,  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  seeking  food,  but 
generally  it  is  a  resident  species.  One  marked  characteristic 
is  its  strong  objection  to  settling  upon  trees — a  pecuUarity 
I  shared  by  its  domesticated  relatives. 

The  adult  bus  the  beak  reddish-brown ;  iridespale  orange; 

^liead  and  nock  bluish-grey,  the  sides  of  the  latter  shining  with 

green  and  purple  reflections ;   shoulders,  upper  part  of  the 

.back  and  both  sets  of  wing-coverts  french-grey;  all  the  greater 

eoverts  with  a  black  mark  forming  a  conspicuous  black  band; 

primary  and  secondary  quill- feathers  bluish-grey,  darker  on 

J  the  outer  webs;  tertials  pale  grey  with  a  broad   band    of 

i>lack  nepftratud  from  tlie  above-mentioned  band  by  the  IJght- 

VOL.  III.  n 
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coloured  line  of  the  great  wing-coTerts ;  lower  back  and 
rump  white;  upper  tail-corerts  slate-grey;  tail-feathers 
twelve  in  namber,  a  shade  lighter,  with  a  broad  terminal 
dark  leaden  band,  sometimes  paler  at  the  extreme  tip ;  chin 
blnish-grey ;  throat  purple  and  green ;  breast,  and  all  the 
under  surfiace  of  the  body  grey;  under  wing-coverts  and 
axillaries  white ;  under  tail-coverts  slate-grey ;  tarsi  and 
feet  red ;  claws  dark  brown.  The  total  length  of  the  male 
is  fourteen  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing  nine  inches ;  the  first  quill-feather  a  Uttle  shorter  than 
the  second  which  is  the  longest.  The  females  are  smaller 
than  the  males,  and  their  colours,  especially  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  are  lees  brilliant. 

The  young,  which  are  at  first  covered  with  loose  yellow 
down,  are,  when  fledged,  of  a  duller  colour,  but  other- 
wise similar  to  the  old  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
metallic  tints  on  the  neck :  even  then  their  white  rump 
easily  distinguishes  them  from  the  young  of  the  Stock 
Dove,  and  at  the  first  moult  they  acquire  their  full 
plumage. 

It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  details  respecting  the  domesticated  varieties  sprung 
from  this  stock.  Many  of  them,  as  Darwin  has  remarked, 
would,  if  found  wild,  have  been  ranked  as  distinct  species, 
whilst  not  a  few  present  even  structural  peculiarities,  which 
would  certainly  have  led  ornithologists  to  place  them  in  dif- 
ferent genera.  A  peculiar  interest,  however,  attaches  itself 
to  the  Homing  Pigeon,  one  of  the  least  removed  from  the 
original  stock,  and  often  erroneously  called  the  Carrier. 
The  practice  of  using  Pigeons  for  the  conveyance  of  messages 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  Dr.  Leith  Adams  (Ibis,  1864, 
p.  26)  states  that  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of 
Medinet  Haboo  is  a  sculpture  of  the  time  of  Rameses  in., 
B.C.  1297,  representing  that  monarch  as  having  just  assumed 
the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  whilst  a  priest  in 
the  regal  procession  is  sending  out  four  Pigeons  to  convey 
the  news  abroad,  shewing  that  even  then  they  were  used  for 
this  purpose.     The   following  observations   respecting  the 
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latest  p^rforraances  of  the  Homing  Pigeon  will,  tberefure,  be 
tread  with  interest ;    especially  as  they  proceed    from    that 
great  authority.  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegctmeier,  the  originator  of  the 
recent  atilizatiou  of  this  variety  by  the  Trinity  House  : — 

"  The  variation  of  the  Rock  Dove  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion ia  capable  of  being  carried  out  to  a  very  remarkable 
idegre«  by  careful  selection  of  brood-stock.  Not  only  can 
the  colours  of  the  original  species  bo  varied,  or  even  their 
arrangement  reversed,  but  strange  modifications  can  be  per- 
petnatcd ;  such  as  the  production  of  frills  or  hoods,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  tail-fcatbers,  varying  from  the 
normal  twelve  up  to  forty.  Structural  alterations  are  also 
effected,  as  in  the  rounded  head  of  the  short-faced  Tumbler, 
or  the  elongated  beak  of  the  fancy  Carrier.  The  latter 
'•breed  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Homing  or  Vaya- 
geiir  Pigeon,  which  is  only  altered  from  the  wild  original  by 
A  larger  cerebral  development,  greater  size  and  muscular 
power,  and  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the 
primary  flight-feathers  of  the  wing. 

"  Careful  training,  and  breeding  from  the  best  specimens, 
I  iiare  greatly  increased  the  faculty  that  these  Homing  birds 
[ImTe  for  returning  to  their  lofts  from  long  distances.  The 
aystem  of  beginning  with  a  few  miles,  and  increasing  until 
fifty  and  even  a  hundred  miles  are  taken  at  a  stage,  causes 
the  loss  of  the  weaker  and  the  less  intelligent  birds,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  best  of  the  race.  The  result  has  been 
remarkable.  Some  thirty  years  since  it  was  rarely  the  case 
that  in  the  Belgian  pigeon-races  of  300  miles,  even  a  few 
birds  returned  homo  on  the  day  of  their  liberation,  but  now 
it  is  unusual,  in  good  weather,  for  any  of  the  prizes  in  a  500 
miles  race,  not  to  bo  won  on  the  vor^'  same  day  that  the 
birds  are  flown.  Thus  in  the  great  Belgian  national  race  of 
the  present  year  (1882),  which  took  place  from  Morcenx, 
■oath  of  BordeuQx,  to  Brussels,  a  distance  of  510  miles, 
1,674  birds  were  liberated  at  4.12  a.m.,  the  wind  being 
B.W.,  and  the  weather  clear,  the  first  bird  reached  home  at 
4.37  P.M. ;  his  speed  having  been  about  1,300  yards  per 
minute.     One   hundred  and  fifty-five  birds  were  back   the 
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same  day,  and  the  matcli  was  over  early  next  day,  when  the 
winner  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighth,  or  last  prize,  was  sent 
to  the  chib  for  identification.  The  return  of  these  birds  is 
ui)t  un frequently  spoken  of  as  a  peculiar  manifestation  of 
instinct,  but  it  depends  upon  obaervation  and  power  of 
flight ;  and  the  best  bred  birds  will  be  lost  if  they  arc  taken 
untrained  100  miles  from  home.  lu  this  island,  where  the 
cloudier  state  of  the  atmosphere  interferes  greatly  with  the 
view  of  the  birds,  distances  equal  to  those  on  the  Continent 
have  not  been  accomplished,  but  races  are  regularly  organized, 
and  this  year  several  have  been  successfully  flown  from 
Cherbourg^,  .\rra8,  St.  Quentin,  &c.,  to  all  parts  of  England. 
"  The  utilization  of  Homing  pigeons  in  the  conveyance  of 
letters  microscopically  reduced,  from  Tours  to  Paris  during 
the  siege  of  1870-71,  is  well  known  ;  and  birds  are  now 
reared  by  both  (xormans  and  French  in  all  those  fortresses 
which  are  liable  to  be  beleaguered  in  time  of  war.  In 
England  tho  Trinity  House  have  utilized  them  in  carrying 
messages  from  tho  light-ships,  and  they  arc  also  being 
employed  by  tho  Government  on  somo  of  tho  Indian 
stations." 
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noatril*.  Tarai  rather  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  ;  inner  toe  longer  than  the 
oater.  Tail,  of  twelre  feathers,  rather  long  and  considerably  rounded  or 
graduated.  Wings  rather  long  and  pointed,  the  first  quill  a  little  shorter  than 
the  second,  whieh  is  the  longest. 

The  Turtlf.  Dote  is  only  a  summer- visitant  to  the  British 
Islands,  arriving  in  the  soathern  districts  about  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
season.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  conditions  suitable  to 
their  habits,  these  birds  are  both  more  numerous  and  far 
more  widely  distributed  than  in  former  years.  They  frequent 
woods,  fir  plantations,  and  high  thick  hedges  dividing  arable 
land,  and  in  such  situations  they  make  a  flat  nest  of  a  few 
twigs,  frequently  so  slight  as  to  seem  incapable  of  retaining 
the  eggs.  Its  elevation  varies  considerably :  sometimes  it  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  average  distance  is 
about  twelve  ;  and  it  has  been  found  at  least  forty  feet  up,  on 
the  top  of  a  pine  in  a  shrubbery.  The  eggs,  deposited  from 
the  middle  of  May  onwards,  are,  as  usual,  two  in  number,  of 
a  glossy  creamy  white,  rather  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure 
about  1'2  by  '9  in.  The  parent  birds  take  turns  in  the  task 
of  incubation,  which  lasts  a  fortnight,  and,  sometimes  at 
least,  two  broods  are  reared  in  the  season,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith 
having  shot  a  bird  on  the  1st  September  which  could  only 
have  just  left  the  nest.  They  are  partial  to  grain,  pulse, 
and  seeds  of  various  sorts,  and,  like  other  members  of  the 
family,  they  drink  regularly.  Their  flight  is  rapid  and, 
amongst  trees,  remarkably  tortuous.  The  note  is  a  low 
plaintive  coo,  uttered  more  especially  by  the  male,  and  the 
pleasure  experienced  by  the  lover  of  nature  on  hearing  this 
harbinger  of  returning  summer  is  second  only  to  that  caused 
by  the  earlier  note  of  the  Cuckoo.  Being  somewhat  suscep- 
tible to  cold,  the  majority  of  the  Turtle  Doves  take  their 
departure  for  southern  climes  in  September ;  but  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  especially  in  southern  counties,  some  remain 
considerably  later,  and  an  example  has  even  been  obtained  as 
late  as  18th  November.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  1880, 
shews  that  fifteen  struck  the  Casquets  lighthouse  between 
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10  P.M.  and  3  A.M.  on  September  7th-8th.  In  the  autumn, 
young  and  old  birds  may  be  found  in  small  flocks  upon  the 
stubbles  and  among  the  root-crops,  and  arc  at  that  time 
decidedly  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist  by  devouring  the 
seeds  of  numerous  weeds. 

In  Cornwall  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  irregular  visitant, 
nor  is  it  very  common  in  Devon,  but  in  the  other  southern 
counties,  and  up  to  Lincoln,  it  may  be  described  as  generally 
distributed,  and  breeding  where  the  nature  of  the  country  is 
suitable  to  it.  Shropshire,  especially  between  Shrewsbuiy 
and  Ludlow,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  district ;  and  Mr.  Eytou 
Bays  that  it  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Wrekin  Dove. 
In  western  Wales  it  is  rare,  but  it  occars  in  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  As  a  rule,  however,  to 
the  north  of  the  line  of  Sheffield  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  straggler  on  migration  ;  but  it  has  recently  been  kno^\Ti  to 
breed  in  Durham,  although  not  as  yet  in  Northumberland. 
The  last  remark  applies  to  Scotland,  although  it  has  occurred 
in  many  counties,  especially  in  those  on  the  western  side  of 
the  kingdom  :  on  migration  it  also  strays  to  the  Hebrides,  to 
the  Orknej'8,  and  to  the  Shctlands.  In  some  of  the  wooded 
parts  of  Ireland  it  is  generally  distributed,  Init  in  the  western 
districts  it  was  formerly  unknown,  and  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  larch  and  other  plantations,  Mr.  B.  Warren  h.as 

rOnly  obseiTed  three  specimens  in  Mayo  and  Sligo  within  the 
last  twenty  years. 

A  straggler  to  the  Faroes,  it  occurs  throughout  a  great 
part  of    Scandinavia,  and   even    at    such    an   elevation    as 

'Quickjok,  although  somewhat  rare  and  local  in  Denmark. 
Throughout  Central  and  Southern  Europe  it  is  found  from 

,  (Bpring  to  autumn,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  south  at 
the  epochs  of  migration  ;  in  South  Russia  it  occurs  in  large 
flocks;    it  abounds  in  Asia   Elinor,  Palestine  and   Persia, 

I  chiefly  on  passage,  and  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Henderson  in 
Yarkaod.  In  Turkestan,  Sontli-vvestern  Siberia,  and  Indiit 
it  is  represented  by  T.  fcTratjo,  Eversmann,  in  -which  the 

I  tips  of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  neck  are  slate-grey 
not  white  ;  and   eastwards,  again,  the  latter  species  is 
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replaced  by  T.  orientalis.  South  of  the  line  of  the  Medi- 
terraucan,  it  occurs  at  Madeira  and  in  the  Canaries,  and  is 
found  throughout  Northern  Africa  to  Egypt,  where  Captain 
Shelley  says  that  it  breeds :  its  repreeentatiTe,  T.  isabel- 
liniia,  which  is  also  a  migrant,  being,  however,  the  more 
abundant  species  there.  Von  Heuglin  met  with  T,  com- 
munis iu  the  Dablak  archipelago,  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Tzana  Lake  in  Abyssinia  (12°  N.  lat.),  at  an 
elevation  of  over  6,000  feet,  during  the  mouth  of  May. 

The  adult  male  in  Baiumer  has  the  beak  brown  ;  the  irides 
reddish-brown  •  bare  skin  about  the  eye  red ;  crown,  nape, 
and  hind  neck  bluiah-ash,  iucliniug  to  brown  ;  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  side  of  the  neck  are  several  rows  of  black 
feathers  broadly  margined  with  white ;  scapulars,  back  and 
rump  ash-brown,  with  darker  centres  to  each  feather;  the 
larger  and  the  external  smaller  wing-coverts  dull  grey ; 
the  remainder  with  the  tortials  cinnamon-brown  with  dark 
centres ;  quill-feathers  dove-browu ;  upper  tail-coverts  and 
the  two  central  tail-feathers  clove-brown ;  tho  other  tail- 
feathers  lead-grey  broadly  tipped  with  white,  which  runs  up 
the  whole  outer  webs  of  the  two  exterior  feathers ;  chin 
nearly  white,  neck  and  breast  pale  vinoas ;  belly,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers 
black  with  broad  white  tips,  as  on  tho  upper  surface;  under 
wing-coverts  and  flanks  bluish- grey ;  tarsi  and  feet  red ; 
claws  dark  brown. 

Tho  whole  length  is  about  eleven  inches  and  a  half: 
from  the  cai-pal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  seven  inches  ; 
the  second  quill-feather  a  shade  longer  than  the  first,  which 
agaiu  is  longer  tlian  the  third. 

Tho  colours  in  the  female  are  less  bright  and  pure  than 
those  of  the  male,  and  she  is  rather  smaller  in  size. 

In  young  birds,  prior  to  tho  autumnal  moult,  the  general 
colour  of  the  head  and  body  is  hair-brown  ;  the  back  rather 
darker  than  the  side  of  tho  neck,  on  which  there  are 
no  black  and  white  feathers ;  the  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
buffy-white ;  the  quili-feathers  slightly  tinged  on  their  outer 
edges  with  rufous;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  Hanks 
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bluish-grey ;  tail-feathers  above  hair-brown,  on  the  under 
sorfoce  blackish-brown  :  the  outer  feathers  on  each  side  with 
the  external  web,  and  the  next  two  with  the  ends,  white ; 
tarsi  and  feet  brown.  Early  in  September  the  vinous  tint 
is  assumed  on  the  neck  and  breast,  and  the  black  and  white 
feathers  which  form  the  half  collar  begin  to  make  their 
appearance. 

The  upper  figure  in  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this 
subject  represents  an  adult  bird ;  the  lower  figure  was  taken 
from  a  young  bird  of  the  year.  The  vignette  represents  in 
outline  the  form  of  the  breast-bone  of  this  species,  of  the 
natural  size. 
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at  Westhall  iu  tlio  parish  of  Monymcal,  FifesLire,  the  Slst 
of  December,  1825.  The  feathers  were  quite  fresh  and 
entire,  like  those  of  it  wild  bird."  To  this  in  the  2ad  and 
3rd  Editions  was  added  the  record  of  another,  which  was  sent 
to  Mr.  John  Norman,  of  Roystou,  for  preservation,  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  occurrence  being  contributed  bj  Mr.  Ualo 
Wortham.  This  bird  (now  in  the  Saffron  Walden  Museum)  was 
obtained  between  Royston  and  Chishill,  early  iu  the  month 
of  July,  1844,  by  the  sons  of  the  tenant  of  tho  farm  called 
Known's  Folly,  about  two  miles  east  of  Royston.  When  the 
lads  first  saw  the  bird  it  appeared  so  much  exhausted  that  they 
could  have  knocked  it  down  with  a  pole,  if  they  had  had  one; 
they,  however,  fetched  a  gun  and  shot  it.  When  examined 
the  crop  was  quite  empty,  but  in  the  stomach  there  were 
some  few  seeds,  resembling  cole-seed,  and  a  few  small  stones, 
but  no  barley  or  any  traces  of  artificial  food.  The  plumage 
was  perfect,  and  neither  the  wings,  the  tail,  nor  the  legs 
exhibited  any  sign  that  the  bird  had  been  in  confinement. 
Of  the  correctness  of  the  identification  of  these  two  exam- 
ples there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  neither  case  does  the  date  of  the  occurrenoe  corre- 
spond ^^^th  that  of  the  usual  periods  of  migration.  More- 
over, although  there  is  no  proof  that  Passenger  Pigeons 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  prior  to  1825,  yet  Audubon 
atatea  that  in  March,  1830,  he  bought  about  350  of  these 
birds  in  the  market  of  New  York,  and  carried  most  of  them 
aliTe  to  England,  distributing  them  amongst  several  noble- 
men (Om.  Biog.  i.  p.  B26) ;  thus  shewing  that  there  was 
then  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them  over  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  Lave  subsequently  been  imported  with  frequency. 

The  next  instance  is  recorded  by  Thompson  in  the  '  Birds 
of  Ireland,'  iii.  p.  443,  in  which  be  quotes  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Junr.,  writing  from  Tralee 
in  July  1850 : — "  I  had  in  my  possession,  about  two  years 
Ugo,  a  Passenger  Pigeon  which  was  caught  near  this  town 
when  unable  to  fly  from  fatigue.  From  this  circumstance 
there  can,  1  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  came  direct  from 
America,  as  a  bird  of  its  powers  of  flight  would  not  have 
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been  exhaasted  nnless  it  came  from  some  very  great  distance. 
It  never  became  tame,  thoagb  I  had  it  in  confinement  for 
about  two  years,  at  first  alone,  and  afterwards  in  company 
with  other  pigeons.  It  would  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  very  shy  manner  when  any  one  looked  at  it,  and  always 
avoided  the  other  birds."  Thompson  adds :  "  The  account 
of  this  individual  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  may  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic." 

The  fourth  example  is  recorded  in  a  note  by  Lord  Binning 
in  Tombull's  *  Birds  of  East  Lothian,'  p.  41  (1867),  as  being 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Haddington,  who  shot  it  at 
Mellerstain  in  Berwickshire;  adding  that  a  gentleman  in 
that  county  was  known  to  have  turned  out  several  Pas- 
senger Pigeons  shortly  before  this  one  was  shot,  and  it  was 
rather  remarkable  that  nothing  was  heard  of  the  others. 
A  supposed  Passenger  Pigeon  was  recorded  in  '  The  Field,* 
September  11th,  1869,  as  having  been  shot  near  Melbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  but  the  bird  was  not  preserved.  The  latest 
undoubted  occurrence  is  that  of  an  example  shot  nearMulgrave 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  by  Lord  Harry  Phipps,  and  examined  in 
the  flesh  on  13th  October,  1876,  by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  who, 
in  the  '  Natural  History  Transactions  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham,'  v.  p.  338,  described  it  as  follows : — "  The  quill- 
feathers  in  the  wings  were  much  worn  and  broken,  and  in 
the  forehead  above  the  bill  they  are  apparently  worn  off  to 
the  skull,  as  though  the  bird  had  been  trying  to  get  out  of 
a  cage  or  some  other  enclosure  ;  therefore  I  cannot  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  specimen,  a  female,  had 
made  its  escape  from  confinement." 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  or  even  on 
Heligoland,  famed  for  its  attractiveness  to  American  strag- 
glers. As  regards  two  at  least  of  the  above  examples 
obtained  in  the  British  Islands,  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
probability  that  they  were  birds  which  had  acquired  their 
freedom  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others,  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  species  is  capable  of  long-continued  flights, 
and  is  known  to  pass  over  a  great  extent  of  country  with  a 
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rapidity  which  Andubon  estimated  as  at  least  a  mile  a 
miuate.  Passenger  Pigeons  are  frequently  captured  in  the 
State  of  New  York  with  their  crops  still  filled  with  the 
undigested  grains  of  rice  that  must  have  been  taken  in  tho 
distant  fields  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  apparently 
proving  that  they  had  passed  over  the  iuterveuiug  space 
within  a  few  hours.  After  weighing  these  facts,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  the  whole  to  retain  this  species  in  tho 
present  Edition. 

This  beautiful  Pigecin  is  found  throughout  North  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  Central  Plains,  to  the  west  of 
which  its  food  supply  is  hmited,  and  its  presence  correspond- 
ingly restricted  :  it  has,  however,  been  recently  obtained  on 
the  Pacific  slopes,  and  in  Nevada.  Northwards  it  was 
observed  on  the  Mackenzie  River  as  high  as  65",  whilst  on 
the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  only  reached  58",  even  in  warm 
summers :  aa  a  straggler,  however,  a  young  male  bird  is 
recorded  by  Sir  James  Ross  as  having  flown  on  hoard 
the  Victory  during  a  storm,  whilst  crossing  Baffin's  Buy  in 
latitude  73,^  N,,  on  the  31st  July,  1829,  In  the  Southern 
States  it  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  it  has  been 
found  breeding  down  to  32''  N.  in  Mississippi ;  as  a  straggler 
it  has  visited  Cuba,  and,  perhaps,  the  Bermudas.  Considera- 
tions of  food,  and  not  of  temperature,  mainly  influence  its 
migrations,  for  large  columns  fre(iuently  move  northwards 
early  in  March  with  20°  of  frost.  Graphic  accounts  of  its 
migrations,  and  its  immense  breeding  commuuities,  wiU  be 
fonnd  in  the  ornithological  works  of  Audubon,  Wilaou,  and, 
for  more  recent  information,  the  '  History  of  North  American 
Birds,*  by  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway,  may  be  con- 
eolted.  Its  food  consists  largely  of  the  ser\'icc-berry  {Ame- 
lanchier  iilnifniia),  acorns  and  beech-mast,  and  as  soon  as 
the  supply  becomes  exhausted,  the  immense  flocks  suddenly 
disappear,  and  do  not  return  for  a  long  period. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  a  few  dried  twigH  luid  crosswise, 
and  eggs  may  be  found  by  the  middle  of  March.  It  has 
been  stated  that  only  one  egg  is  laid,  but  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  ahown  that,  as  with  other  Pigeons,  two  is  the 
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nsnal  number :  they  are  white,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  average 
1*5  in  length  by  1*1  in  breadth.  Incubation  lasts  sixteen 
days,  the  male  taking  turns  with  the  female.  An  account 
of  the  breeding  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  1838,  p.  10,  and  other  similar  instances  are  on  record. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  black ;  head,  back  of  the 
neck,  wing-coverts,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  bluish-grey  ; 
sides  of  the  neck  reddish-chestnut,  richly  glossed  with 
metallic  gold  and  violet ;  scapulars,  tertials,  and  middle  of 
back  olive-brown  ;  primaries  lead-grey  with  lighter  coloured 
outer  margins,  the  shafts  black ;  the  tail,  of  twelve  feathers, 
long,  cuneiform ;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  the  longest, 
lanceolate  and  pointed ;  the  outer  four  on  each  side  gradu- 
ated ;  the  middle  pair  dark  brown ;  the  rest  pearl-grey 
on  the  outer  web,  white  internally,  each  with  a  patch  of 
reddish-brown  at  the  base  of  the  inner  web,  followed  by 
another  of  black ;  chin  bluish-grey ;  throat  and  breast  pur- 
plish-chestnut, becoming  violet  on  the  belly  and  flanks ;  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  legs  and  feet  red.  Total 
length  seventeen  inches ;  wing  eight  inches  and  a  half. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  much  duller  in  colour  ;  beneath, 
pale  ash  instead  of  chestnut,  except  a  tinge  on  the  neck. 

Young  birds  have  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
body  margined  with  dirty  white. 
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by  the  lato  ProfeBBor  Garrod  (P.  Z.  S.  1874,  pp.  249-259), 
that  they  must  certainly  he  included  in  the  same  Bub-order 
with  the  Pigeons,  although  forming  two  quite  independent 
families.  In  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  it  would,  however, 
appear  that  a  little  too  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  points 
in  which  the  Sand-grouse  resemble  the  Pigeoua  and  differ 
from  the  Fowls,  without  equal  consideration  having  been 
given  to  their  affinities  with  the  Tetraouidte  and  with  the 
Plovers,  Putting  aside  minor  points,  the  principal  features 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — The  nestUng- 
plumage  of  the  Sand-gi-ouse  is  a  thick  downy  covering 
like  that  of  the  Plovers  and  Fowls ;  and,  like  them, 
the  young  can  shift  for  themselves,  whereas  tho  Pigeons 
when  hatched  are  almost  nude,  and  quite  helpless.  The 
suppression  of  the  hind  toe,  characteristic  of  Syrrhaptes, 
doeB  not  occur  in  Pigeons  or  Fowls,  but  it  is  a  common 
feature  in  Plovers.  Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Columbfe, 
the  Ptcroclidee  possess  a  gall-bladder;  and  in  the  great 
development  of  the  caeca,  they  differ  from  the  Columhidie, 
and  reaemhlo  the  Galliiitc.  Their  mode  of  di-inking  is 
entirely  difierent  fi-om  that  of  the  Pigeons ;  their  flight 
is  rapid  and  Plover-Uko,  without  any  of  the  gliding  or 
soaring  motion  eharacteristic  of  Pigeons ;  their  note  is 
certainly  unlike  a  coo ;  and,  lastly,  their  eggs,  although 
elliptical  in  shape,  are  coloured,  and  are  at  least  three  in 
number,  like  those  of  many  Plovers,  whereas  with  Pigeons 
the  eggs  are  two  in  number,  and  white.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sand-grouse  resemble  those  genera  of  Pigeons  which 
possess  an  oil-gland,  in  having  it  naked  :  and  not  tufted  as 
in  tho  Fowls  and  Plovers ;  the  skull  and  wing-bones  are 
Columbine,  and  in  their  myology  also  the  Sand-grouse  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Pigeons  than  to  any  other  group. 
After  much  consideration  the  Editor  thinks  it  advisable  to 
adopt  for  the  Sand-grouse  the  separate  Order  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  gave  the  name  of  Pteroclomorphc*  subse- 
quently modified  by  Mr.  P.  L,  Sclater  to  IHerodetes.-\ 

No  event  in  the  annala  of  ornithology  has  excited  more 
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interest  than  the  irruption  of  Pallaa's  Snnd-gronse,  which 
commencod,  so  far  as  regards  the  British  Islands,  in 
1859,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  1863.  The  history  of 
the  visitation  has  been  admirably  narrated  by  Professor 
Newton  (Ibis,  1861,  pp.  185-222) :  details  as  regards  the 
eastern  conntiea  being  aubseqnently  funiislied  by  Mr.  H. 
Stevenson  (Birds  of  Norfolk,  i.  pp.  376-404) ;  and  from 
their  able  treatises  the  present  abbreviated  account  is  mainly 
derived. 

The  earliest  date  on  record  of  the  appearance  of  the  Sand- 
grouse  in  Britain  was  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1859, 
at  Walpole  St.  Peter's,  about  two  miles  from  the  Wash, 
Norfolk ;  the  example,  a  fine  male,  being  secured  for  the 
Lynn  Musenm ;  and  a  notice  of  its  capture  communicated 
to  the  'Zoologist,'  p.  6764,  and  to  the  'Ibis'  (1859,  p. 
472),  by  the  Rev,  F.  L.  Currie.  On  0th  July,  another 
male  was  shot  from  a  flock  of  three,  near  Tremadoc,  at  the 
north  end  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Chaffers 
to  the  Derby  Museum,  at  Liverjiool.  A  notice  of  this  had 
already  appeared  in  the  '  Zoologist '  (p.  6728),  from  Mr. 
T.  J.  Moore,  who  subsequently  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in 
the  'Ibis'  (1860,  pp.  105-110),  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Wolf's  admirable  plates.  In  November,  1859,  Mr. 
George  Jell,  of  Lydd,  in  Kent,  preserved  a  specimen  for 
Mr.  Simmons,  of  East  Peckham,  near  Tunbridge,  and  these 
three  are  all  wliich  are  known  to  have  been  obtained  in 
Great  Britain  prior  to  1863 ;  all  statements  as  to  arrivals 
during  the  intervening  years  having  apparently  originated  in 
error. 

On  the  continent,  in  the  same  year,  a  pair  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  at  Wilna,  in  Wnstern  Russia,  in  May ;  a  third 
example  was  at  Hobro,  in  Jutland ;  and  a  fourth,  one  of  a 
pair  which  had  haunted  the  sandhills  near  Zandvoort,  in 
Holland,  since  July,  was  shot  there  in  October.  In  1860, 
one  was  obtained  at  Sarepta,  on  the  Lower  Volga, 

In  1863  came  the  great  invasion,  extending  westwards  to 
laran,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal.  To  understand  it,  allusion 
mat  first  be  made  to  a  portion  of  its  course  on  the  conti- 
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nent.  The  most  eastern,  and  also  tbo  most  northern 
locality  of  which  there  is  any  record,  as  regards  this 
migration,  is  Archangel ;  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
that  town  being  recorded  by  Messrs.  Alston  and  Harvie- 
BrowTi,*  another  being  in  a  private  collection  there ; 
and  a  specimen  was  also  obtained  at  Moscow. f  The 
earliest  date  that  can  be  given  with  precision  is  the  6th 
of  May,  at  Skolonitz,  in  Moravia.  By  the  21st  of  May 
Heligoland  was  reached,  and  the  same  day  the  first  British 
exftiupleB  of  that  year,  two  males  and  one  female,  were  shot 
out  of  a  flock  of  fourteen,  at  Thropton,  in  Northumberland. 
The  next  day  birds  Lad  reached  Eccleshall,  in  Staffordshire, 
whcro  two  were  shot  out  of  a  dock  of  about  twenty ;  and 
from  that  date  onwards  the  records  become  numerous.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  exact  localities  and  details  of 
each  capture,  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Professor  Newton 
and  Mr.  Stevenson ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
Norfolk  and  8ufiblk  seventy-five  birds  wore  obtained,  a 
number  far  exceeding  that  obtained  iu  any  equal  area.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  instances  was  that  of  a  slightly 
wounded  bird  which  was  taken  alivo  near  Elvcden,  and  sent 
by  Professor  Newton  to  the  London  Zoological  Gardens, 
where  it  lived  for  some  time.  In  Lincolnshire  several 
were  obtained  iu  May ;  and  early  in  December  about 
twenty  were  shot  out  of  a  flock  numbering  between  forty 
and  fifty ;  many  more,  however,  are  believed  to  have  been 
crtton  or  destroyed  iu  ignorance  of  their  rarity. t  In 
Yorkshire  about  twenty-four  examples  were  kiUcd ;  and  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  about  twenty-six.  Ou  the 
eastern  side  of  Scotland,  birds  were  obtained  in  Hadding- 
tonshire, whore,  besides  the  slain,  one  was  kept  alive  by 
Lord  Haddington  ;  in  Forfarshire,  seven  or  eight  examples  ; 
in  Perthshire,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Caithness,  and 
Sutherland  ;  even  on  Unst,  the  northernmost  of  the  Shet- 
lands,  an  example  was  obtained  on  4th  November,  out  of 
a  small  flock;  and  one  also  ou  Bcubccula,  iu  the  Outer 

•  IbU,  1878,  p.  66.  t  D'castr,  Birds  of  Rorope,  »ii.  p.  77. 
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Hebrides,*  on  October  13th.  In  tbo  goiith,  before  the  end  of 
June,  Sand-gronae  had  visited  thf  flat  shores  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex;  the  sands  of  Slaptou,  in  South  Devon;  the 
Laud's  End,  and  St.  Agnes,  Scilly  Islands.  At  Hennton,  in 
North  Devon,  a  survivor  was  obtained  in  December  ;  and  at 
Haverfordwest,  in  Pembrokeshire,  another,  which  was  seen 
in  the  flesh  by  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  was  obtained  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 18G4;  the  latest  date  for  these  islands.  Eccleshall, 
in  Staffordshire ;  Oswestry ;  the  sandy  coasts  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancaishire  ;  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  were  visited  ;  and 
then,  after  a  considerable  interval,  Sand-grouse  turned  up 
again  in  Renfrewshire  and  Stirling.  Inland  they  occurred 
iu  various  localities  :  on  the  flats  of  Cambridgeshire,  the 
sandy  heaths  of  Aldershot,  and  even  so  near  the  metropolis 
as  Barnet.  In  Ireland  examples  were  killed  at  Ross  ;  and 
at  Drumbeg  and  Naran,  both  in  co.  Donegal ;  the  latter 
being  the  most  western  locality  on  record.  Judging  from 
the  materials  available,  it  would  appear  that  a  large  mnjority 
were  obtained  from  May  '21flt  onwards  to  the  end  of  June, 
by  which  time  the  awakened  and  widely-spread  interest  in 
the  new  visitants,  taking  its  usual  forms  of  persecution  and 
extermination,  had  done  its  worst.  Some  may  have  sought 
refuge  on  the  continent,  which  they  had  left ;  but,  at  all 
events,  by  the  middle  of  November  they  had  disnppcnred 
from  the  favoured  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the 
remote  and  scantily  peopled  districts  of  the  wild  West  a 
few  individuals  lingered  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter ; 
but  even  there,  by  February  1864,  the  last  of  the  invaders 
of  1863  had  succumbed. 

The  birds  which  arrived  on  our  shores  formed,  howevei-, 
but  a  portion  of  a  far  larger  eastern  horde,  the  main  body 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  never  reached  the  British  Islands. 
The  meagre  information  as  to  their  occurrence  iu  Russia  has 
already  Ijeen  given.  From  (Jalicia,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the 
Sand-grouse  pressed  onwards  to  Pesth,  Vienna,  and  other 
Austrian  localities  ;  the  outlying  wing  of  the  army  sending 
forth  its  stragglers  as  far  south  as  Rimini,  on  the  Adriatic ; 

•  K.  C*i»y,  Birds  oi  the  West  of  Scolliui.l,  |..  ^80. 
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Belluno  and  Novara,  in  Northern  Italy ;  Perpignan  at  the 
eastern,  and  Bayonne  at  the  western  extremities  of  the 
Pyrenean  chain.  In  France,  according  to  Degland  and 
Gerbe,  they  were  found  all  over  the  basins  of  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Gironde,  and  the  Rhone,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  date  of  the  last  capture,  at 
Sables  d'Olonne,  in  Vendee,  in  February  1864,  coincides 
with  that  of  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  western  of  the 
occurrences  in  England.  In  the  Baltic  they  occurred  both 
on  the  southern  shores,  and  as  far  as  Nykoping,  in  Sweden ; 
whilst  examples  were  obtained  in  Norway  up  to  62°  N.  lat. ; 
and  a  flock  even  reached  the  distant  Faeroes  in  May.  The 
main  body  appears  to  bare  swept  through  Germany  as  far 
as  the  North  Sea,  and  finding  the  sandhills  of  the  coasts 
of  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  suited  to  their  habits, 
they  took  up  their  abode  there  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  dunes  of  Zandvoort,  already  visited  by  a  pair  in  1859, 
again  attracted  several  bands,  and  at  least  one  clutch  of  eggs 
was  taken ;  but  it  was  in  Denmark  that  the  most  interest- 
ing details  were  obtained,  and  the  following  abstract  of  a 
paper  by  Professor  Reinhardt,  of  Copenhagen,  is  furnished 
by  Professor  Newton  : — 

"Early  in  June  last,  Herr  Bulow,  an  officer  in  the 
Custom-house  at  Bingkjobing,  sent  the  Professor  several 
living  birds  which  had  been  snared  by  a  gunner  on  their 
nests  in  the  above-mentioned  district,  together  with  four  of 
their  eggs.  One  of  the  latter  was  found  by  Herr  Bulow  in 
the  box  which  conveyed  the  birds,  having  been  laid  on  the 
journey.  It  was  colourless,  indicating  that  it  had  been 
prematurely  produced.  The  other  three  eggs  were  fully 
coloured.  It  appears  that  this  gunner  found  two  nests  of 
Syrrhaptes  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  a  third  at  a  place 
called  Bierregaard.  On  two  of  the  nests  both  the  birds 
(in  each  case  the  hens  first  and  then  the  cocks)  were  caught, 
on  the  6th  June.  These  nests  were  near  one  another ;  and 
one,  containing  three  eggs,  consisted  of  a  slight  depression 
in  the  sand,  lined  with  a  little  dry  marram.  The  other  had 
only  two  eggs,  was  placed  among  some  ling,  and  furnished 
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in  a  like  manocr.  The  third  nest  was  similar  to  the  first, 
and  was  half-way  np  a  sandhill.  Of  the  three  eggs  sent  to 
Herr  IJulow,  he  fouud  that  two  were  quite  fresh,  but  in  the 
third  the  foetus  had  begun  to  form,  shewing  that  thcj  had 
been  taken  fiom  different  nests.  Some  more  nests  were 
found  by  other  people,  but  unfortunately  none  of  them  were 
taken  care  of.  The  gunner,  at  Herr  Bulow's  request,  made 
further  search,  but  not  untU  the  27th  of  July  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  making  any  new  discoveries.  On  that  day  he  met 
with  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  birds,  of  which  he  shot  two. 
He  then  went  again  to  Bierregaard,  where  at  last  ho  put  a 
bird  off  its  nest  among  some  stouea  in  the  sand,  and  con- 
taining three  eggs.  Next  day  he  returned  to  it,  set  a  snare, 
in  which,  after  two  or  three  hours,  the  hen-bird  was  caught ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  procured  the  cock  in  the  same  way. 
In  tlte  interval  he  found,  to  Lis  8ari)ri6e,  that  one  of  the 
eggs  had  hatched.  He  took  away  with  him  the  pair  of  old 
birds,  the  newly-born  chick,  and  the  remaining  two  eggs, 
•which,  on  getting  home,  he  put  in  a  box  of  wool  by  the  tiro, 
where  a  second  egg  was  hatched.  The  third  proved  to  be 
rotten.  The  chicks  only  lived  one  day,  and  it  seems  they 
were  not  preserved.  Ou  that  same  day  (the  28th),  while 
waiting  about  for  these  birds  to  be  caught,  he  stumbled  on 
another  nest,  from  which  he  shot  both  the  owners," 

Eetnming  to  the  subject  of  migration  ;  the  Sand-grouse 
visited  Heligoland,  where  about  thirty-five  were  shot  iu  May 
and  June,  and  a  few  in  autumn,  when  they  also  occurred  at 
Norderney  ;  Borkhum  in  May  and  June,  and  again  on  their 
retnm,  in  September.  The  last  recorded  individual  of  this 
invasion  was  obtained  alive,  having  flown  against  the  tclcj^Taph 
wires  iu  Juno  1864,  near  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Dresden.*  Mr.  Dresser  states  that 
about  twenty  were  said  to  have  been  seen  in  that  year,  and 
three  of  thorn  shot  at  Brody,  Galicia ;  but  this  record  may 
possibly  refer  to  the  occurrence  in  previous  years  already  cited. 

.\8  regards  the  numbers  of  this  invasion,  it  is  undoubted 
that  A  very  large  pro{>ortioQ  passed  unrecorded,  even  in   the 

•  E.  Opel,  Journal  fur  Oniitliologie,  186J,  p.  312. 
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British  Islands;  and,  when  writing  in  1864,  Professor 
Newton  considered  that  the  total  conld  be  set  down  as  under 
700 ;  an  estimate  which  is  probably  a  very  moderate  one, 
especially  when  the  number  of  birds  taken  and  eaten  in 
France  is  considered. 

In  1872  a  small  flock  of  Sand-gronse  were  reported  to 
have  frequented  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  opposite  the 
Fern  Islands,  from  the  end  of  May  to  6th  June ;  but  a  bird 
which  was  at  first  stated  to  have  been  shot,  proved,  on 
enquiry,  to  have  got  away.*  On  25th  and  29th  June  four 
birds  of  this  species  were  described  as  baring  been  seen 
near  Girvan,  Ayrshire ;  f  but  there  is  no  confirmatory  record 
of  similar  occurrences  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands 
or  on  the  Continent. 

On  4th  May,  1876,  a  solitary  example,  obtained  near 
Modena,  in  Italy,  might  have  been  expected  to  prove  the 
precursor  of  another  invasion ;  but  no  further  arrivals  either 
on  the  Continent  or  in  Britain  appear  to  have  been  recorded 
until,  on  the  4th  of  October  of  that  same  year,  a  male  and 
female  were  shot  near  Elilcock,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland ;  a  notice 
both  of  the  occurrence  and  of  the  places  where  the  specimens 
might  be  inspected,  being  published  in  '  The  Field '  of  14th 
October,  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Coates.  With  these  stragglers  the 
list  of  visitants  closes  for  the  present. 

Essentially  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  steppes,  this  species 
was  first  made  known  to  PaUas  as  an  inhabitant  of  those 
Kirghiz  plains  whose  western  boundary  is  the  Caspian  Sea. 
A  straggler  across  the  political  frontier  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  reached  Sarepta  on  the  Lower  Volga  in  the  winter 
of  1848,  and,  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  Moravian 
settlement  there,  Herr  Moschler  enrolled  this  species  in  his 
list  in  1853  as  a  very  rare  European  bird.  It  is  probable 
that  our  risitors  came  from  this  western  extremity  of  their 
range.  Henke  (Ibis  1882,  p.  220)  says  that  Sand-grouse 
are  occasionally  found  near  Astrakhan  in  winter;  and  in 
1876  great  numbers  bred  on  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  where  the 

*  J.  Hancock,  K.  H.  Tr.  Northam.  and  Durham,  tL  p.  87. 
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nomads  told  him  that  they  had  not  previously  observed 
them.  Eastwards,  Pullas's  Sand-grouse  is  found  throughout 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Turkestan  to  Samarcand  ;  throughout 
the  Kirghiz  steppes  to  Lako  lialkash  ;  in  the  deserts  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tian  Shan  range  ;  and  in  both  the  steppes  and 
the  deserts  of  Mongolia,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Tarei.-nor. 
Colonel  Pijevalsky  *  states  that  in  summer  it  goes  north 
even  beyond  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  breeds; 
spending  the  winter  in  those  parts  of  the  Gobi  Desert  which 
are  free  from  snow,  and  in  Ala-shan,  whore  it  is  met  with 
from  October  onwards  in  flocks  of  several  thousands.  Some 
winter  in  the  Hoang-bo  Valley  in  South-east  Mongolia,  and 
during  severe  weather  the  plains  between  Tien-sin  and  Pekin 
and  of  the  Pechili  are  covered  with  them ;  the  natives,  who 
call  them  "Sha-chee,"  taking  numbers  of  thorn  with  nets.f 
Southwards,  this  species  extends  to  Koko-uor  and  Tsaidam, 
but  it  does  not  ascend  to  KanHti  or  Northern  Thibot,  being 
there  replaced  by  the  only  other  known  species  of  the  genus, 
Sfjrrhaptes  thibetanns,  an  inhabitant  of  much  greater  altitudes. 

These  enormous  flocks  feed  largely  on  the  seeds  of  Af/rio- 
pht/llum  gobicum,  so  that  the  number  of  wintering  birds 
depends  on  the  supply  of  that  food,  although  they  occasion- 
ally feed  on  other  seeds  and  berries.  In  the  crops  of  some 
of  those  killed  in  Norfolk  only  the  seeds  of  plants  proper  to 
the  sandy  coast  were  found,  without  any  trace  of  animal  or 
mixed  food  ;  the  gizzards  containing  an  enormous  quantity 
of  small  stones  and  sand.  They  drink  several  times  a  day, 
preferring  fresh  to  brackish  water. 

Most  observers  agree  in  describing  the  flight  of  this  Sand- 
gtoaae  as  much  resembling  in  its  style  and  rapidity  that  of 
the  Golden  Plover.  Prjevulsky  says  that  when  a  large  flock 
is  on  the  wing,  the  noise  is  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and 
can  be  hoard  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  air  the  male 
birds  utter  a  peculiar  note,  like  "  truck-turnk,  tntck-turHk," 
especially  when  in  small  flocks. 

Pijevalsky  states  that  the  complement  of  eggs  is  three, 
which  is  the  usual  number  with  other  Sand-grouse.     In  the 

In  lUirLVi.  MisftUany,  (.I.  ix.  \<.  3S2.       t  Pwinlioe,  IbU,  1861,  p.  'H\. 
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beginning  of  Jane  he  fonnd  in  Ala-shan  three  nests  with  three 
eggs  in  each,  one  set  being  quite  fresh,  the  two  other  sets 
very  mach  incabated.  It  will  be  remembered  that  three  was 
the  largest  number  of  eggs  found  in  one  clutch  in  Denmark, 
and  three  is  well  known  to  be  the  complement  of  eggs  with 
othec  members  of  the  Pterodida.  Herr  Badde,  however, 
who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  this  species  in 
Dauria,  and  whose  detailed  account  is  translated  a  little 
further  on,  says  that  "  the  eggs  go  up  to  four,"  although  it 
will  be  observed  that  he  never  mentions  finding  more  than 
three  ;  and  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  '  Beisen  im  SUden  von 
Ost-Sibirien,'  Band  ii.,  he  figures  a  pair  of  birds  by  the 
side  of  a  nest  containing  four  eggs.  There  may  be  some 
mistake  in  this,  or  it  may  point  to  another  paradoxical 
character  in  this  species,  indicating  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
Plovers  than  is  shewn  by  the  other  members  of  the  order ; 
but,  at  all  events,  such  a  distinct  assertion  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  silence. 

The  eggs  are  elliptical,  stone-buff  in  colour,  with  darker 
blotches  of  purple-brown,  and  average  1*5  in  length  by  I'l 
in  breadth.* 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  full  account  given  by 
Herr  G.  Radde  in  his  above-cited  work,  pp.  292-294 : — 

"  The  basin  of  the  Tarei-nor,  in  Dauria,  is  situated  in  about 
50°  N.  lat.  and  116°  E.  long.  The  nest  is  very  simple,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  other  Sand-grouse,  and  several  pairs, 
but  never  many,  usually  breed  )h  company.  In  the  salt- 
impregnated  soil  on  the  Tarei-nor,  usually  on  the  ground 
which  has  been  dry  for  years,  a  shallow  hollow  about  five 
inches  in  diameter  is  scratched  out,  and  the  edge  is  lined 
with  a  few  salsola  shoots  and  grasses ;  but  the  latter  are  fre- 
quently absent.  Eggs  go  up  to  four  {i.e.,  do  not  exceed  four). 
Syrrhaptes  does  not  winter  regularly  on  the  north-eastern 
edge  of  the  elevated  Gobi,  in  the  low  spurs  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Himalaya  range.     On  the  10th  (22nd)  March, 

*  An  egg  laid  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  21st  June,  1861,  by  one  of  several 
birds  sent  from  China,  was  described  and  figured  b;  Professor  Newton,  P.  Z.  S. 
1861,  p.  397,  pi.  39,  fig.  1. 
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1856,  when  at  night  the  thermometer  fell  to  — 13°  R^anmar, 
and  at  midday  rose  to  +  2°,  the  first  flock  of  the  present  species 
arrived  at  the  Tarei-nor.  They  flew  in  close  skeins  like  Plovers, 
lu  the  spring  these  flocks  are  composed  of  four  or  six  pairs, 
as  the  birds  have  then  paired,  but  in  the  autumn  more  than 
a  hundred  collect  together  in  one  flock.  When  on  the  wiug 
they  utter  a  very  audible  cry,  from  which  their  Mongol 
name  (Njiipteijiin)  is  derived ;  and  the  pairs  fly  close 
together.  A  male,  shot  on  the  17th  (20th)  March,  had  the 
testes  as  large  as  a  cedar-nut ;  and  late  in  March  eggu  are 
to  be  found,  for  a  female  shot  on  the  30th  March  (11th 
April)  had  an  egg  ready  for  exclusion  in  her  ovary.  This 
Sand-grouse  breeds  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times,  in 
the  season.     Ou  the  20th  April  (2ad  May)  I  found  fully- 

lA>rmed  young  in  three  eggs  in  one  nest,  and  the  next  day 
I  took  two  fresh  eggs.  On  the  14th  (2Cth)  May  I  again 
found  fresh  eggs.  The  young  are  certainly  able  to  shift  for 
themselTes  when  hatched,  and  this  fact  places  them  decidedly 

■  near  the  Fowls,  in  spite  of*  their  manifold  relationship  to  the 

^Pigeons.  I  first  saw  the  young  birds  running  after  their 
mother  on  the  30th  April  (12th  May).      In  the  morning, 

L«Bpecially  in  the  spring,  they  risit  the  fresh  water  to  drink 
regularly  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  .\pril  this  was  at  nine 
o'clock.  Single  pairs  arrived  from  difiisrent  directions,  calling 
and  being  answered  by  those  which  had  already  arrived,  and 
which  they  then  joined  :  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  water 
in  u  line,  usually  eight  to  twelve  together,  not  remaining  there 

.long,  but  soon  leaving,  apparently  to  feed.  Tliey  are  fund  of 
the  young  juicy  shoots  of  the  SalicornUe,  ajid  regularly  graze 
on  these  as  the  Bustard  does  on  some  of  the  grasses.  In  the 
Bpring  I  found  the  crop  and  stomach  ftill  of  the  seeds  of  the 
SaUolti.  During  the  summer  they  are  fond  of  basking  in  the 
van,  and  I  then  generally  found  several  pairs  together.  Like 
fowls,  they  scratch  a  hole  in  the  greyish-white  salty  hillocks 
which  cover  large  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tarei-nor,  and 
OQ  which  the  salt-plants  grow.     I  have  often  watched  them 

,  resting  in  these  places  ;  at  first  they  run  about  as  if  search- 

'ing  for  something,  and  then  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  it 
▼01,.  in.  o 
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becomes  hot,  they  rost,  scratching  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and, 
like  Lam-door  fowls,  working  themselves  in  comfortably, 
lying  on  one  side,  with  thcur  usually  smooth  plumage  puffed 
out.  They  do  not  place  a  sentinel,  but  ait  motionless,  their 
black-sprinkled  plumage  assimilating  so  well  with  the  soil 
that  they  can  scarcely  bo  distiuffuished.  When  disturbed 
they  rise,  uttering  a  cry,  and  fly  oil'  with  great  rapidity,  as  do 
all  that  hear  the  alarm-cry,  although  not  belonging  to  the 
same  flock.  They  first  pack  together,  then  divide  into  small 
flocks,  and  by  degrees  return  to  their  resting-places.  So 
swift  are  they  on  the  wing,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
tho  fastest  Falcon  to  catch  them ;  and  their  flight  is  moro 
rapid  and  straighter  than  that  of  the  Pigeon.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  they^  can  run  far,  us,  when  I  have  been  watching 
them,  although  they  ran  swiftly,  they  did  cot  continue  for 
any  distance.  It  is  curious  how  the  large  flocks  migrate 
away  in  the  summer.  I  had  a  peculiar  instance  of  this 
from  personal  observation.  Late  in  May  I  went  to  visit  the 
Aral  Island,  in  the  Tarei-nor,  and  had  to  pass  the  large 
tract  where  the  lake  was  dried  out ;  and  in  the  forenoon  I 
saw  a  uumber  of  flocks  of  Sand-grouse  which  inhabited  this 
place,  and  were  so  shy  that  I  could  not  possibly  approach 
them,  so,  after  many  nnsuccessfnl  attempts  to  shoot  them,  I 
gave  up  the  chase  till  tho  evening.  At  sunset  thoy  had 
collected  into  two  large  flocks  of  at  least  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals each,  and  were  making  a  great  noise  ;  and  it  was 
now  impossible  to  approach  them.  After  being  several  times 
disturbed,  they  left  the  shores  of  the  Tarei-nor  and  went  to 
the  neighbouring  wintering-place  of  the  flocks  (of  sheep,  &c.), 
where,  from  the  numerous  droppings,  there  was  always  a 
large  blackish-brown  patch  on  the  sterile  steppe.  Here 
they  remained  undisturbed,  as  the  darkness  prevented  me 
from  following  them ;  but  they  continued  calling  loudly. 
On  the  next  day  none  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  later  on  I  did 
not  see  one.  The  herdsmen  also  assured  me  that  there 
were  no  Sand-grouse  left,  but  that  they  would  return  in 
autumn ;  and  such  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  in  October, 
when  north  of  the  Dalai-nor,  a  largo,  noisy  flock  passed 
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me,  trarelling  from  the  south  to  tbe  north.     Horo,  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Gobi,  if  they  remain  in  the  autumn,  the 

tuitives  calculate   on  a  mild  winter The   flesh  of 

this  Sand-grouse  is  white  and  very  good." 

From  the  above  narrative  it  will  be  observed  that  this  Sand- 
grouse  is  liable  to  sudden  movements  in  large  flocks,  but 
of  the  cause  which  produced  tbe  invasion  of  1863  no  more 
is  known  now  than  it  was  then,  although  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  As  regards  the  merits  of  its  flesh, 
which  Horr  Radde  naturally  found  excellent  in  the  deserts 
of  the  Tarei-nor,  Mr.  Stevenson,  experimenting  upon  exam- 
ples which  had  first  been  skinned,  found  them,  at  their 
best,  nearly  equal  to  a  French  Pai-fcridge ;  the  only  resem- 
blance to  Grouse  consisting  in  the  two  colours  of  the  flesh,  - 
the  outer  portion  of  which  is  dark  and  that  nearest  the  bone 
white  :  a  feature  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  common  to 
the  other  Sand-grouse. 

In  the  adult  male  the  bill  is  horn-colour,  the  crown  of 
the  head  yellowish-grey,  with  dusky  streaks ;  hind  neck 
crossed  by  a  band  of  oraugc,  more  intense  at  the  fides,  rest 
bnff-grey ;  back  and  scapulars  ochraceous,  barred  with  dark 
brown  and  black,  as  are  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  on 
which  the  bars  gradually  change  into  streaks ;  primaries 
lavender,  with  black  shafts  and  dark  tips,  the  outer  quills 
attenuate,  especially  the  first,  which  is  the  longest ;  second- 
aries buff  on  the  inner  and  black  on  the  outer  webs ;  wing- 
coverts  bufl",  bordered  with  chestnut,  forming  a  conspicuous 
[band  along  the  wing ;  tail  of  sixteen  feathers,  mostly  tipped 
with  white,  grey  centres,  and  rich  buff  inner  webs  barred 
with  dark  brown :  the  central  pair  bufl",  barred  with  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  then  passing  iuto  grey,  and  then  to  dark 
brown  near  the  filamentous  tips,  often  exceeding  the  others 
bj  folly  three  inches  ;  diiu  bufl";  throat  orange  ;  lower  parts 
bnff,  with  a  narrow  baud  of  black-edged  feathers  on  the  chest, 
and  a  broader  dark  brown  band  on  the  abdomen  and  flanks ; 
under  wing-coverts  pale  bufl";  under  tail -coverts  white,  the 
lower  ones  long  and  pointed,  with  dark  centres ;  legs  and 
feet,  down  to  the  toes,  covered  with  bufi'-white  feathers. 
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The  young  male  differs  in  having  the  head  more  streaked 
with  black ;  the  throat  and  neck  are  buff  instead  of  orange, 
with  a  faint  black  galar  ring  ;  the  band  across  the  chest  is 
at  first  absent ;  the  primaries  are  more  sandy-coloured  ;  the 
upper  parts  are  much  spotted  instead  of  being  barred,  and 
the  central  rectrices  are  hardly  prolonged. 

The  adult  female  has  the  crown  and  nape  boff  streaked 
with  black,  without  the  golden-orange  of  the  male ;  the 
throat  and  sides  of  the  head  orange-buff,  with  a  narrow 
black  gular  terminal  band ;  upper  parts  and  wing-coverts 
rather  spotted  than  barred  with  black ;  chest-band  very 
indistinct,  but  feathers  on  the  abdomen  dark  brown  through- 
out their  greater  parts ;  general  colours  duller,  and  central 
rectrices  less  elongated  than  in  the  adult  male. 

Total  length  of  the  male  about  fifteen  inches  :  wing  ten 
inches ;  first  primary  one  inch  longer  than  second ;  central 
rectrices  extending  three  and  even  three  and  a  half  inches 
beyond  the  others.  Female  slightly  smaller.  Weight  of 
well-conditioned  birds  of  both  sexes  ten  and  a  half  ounces. 
Examples  with  recently  moulted  quills  were  obtained  on  26th 
June,  and  birds  shot  in  October,  after  their  full  change,  were 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  their  plumage. 

The  vignette  represents  the  sternum  of  this  species. 
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bidden  from  view  by  Bmiill  cloacly-Ret  fcAtliera.  Space  kbore  the  eye  iwked,  the 
ikin  red  with  tiapillic,  and  fringed,  Wiogs  short,  and  rounded  in  form  ;  the  &fth 
qnjll-feather  the  longest.  Tail  of  eighteen  feathets.  Feet  vith  the  toea  mikcd, 
three  in  front  uoite<l  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  and  one  toe  behind,  short,  the  edges 
of  all  pectinated.     Tani  feathered  to  the  jnuotion  of  the  toea. 

The  term  Caperouillie,  sometimes  ^vritten  Capercally  and 
Capercailzie,  is  of  Gaelic  origin,  and,  as  usual,  the  best 
authorities  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  it.  Both  the 
derivation  and  the  orthography  are  discussed  at  some  length 
in  Sir.  J.  A.  Harv'ie-Brown's  excellent  monograph  entitled 
'  The  Capercaillie  in  Scotland  '  (1879),  and,  more  teraely, 
by  Professor  Newton  in  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.'  The 
balance  of  authority  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  com- 
ponent words  Cabhnr,  an  old  man  (and  by  metaphor  an  old 
bird),  and  Coille,  a  wood  ;  i.e.  the  old  bird  of  the  wood.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  gobur,  a  horse,  or  from 
<)ahur,  a  goat;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  extension  of  the 
feathers  on  the  throat  of  the  male  bird,  like  the  beard  of  a 
goat,  and  his  amorous  behanour  in  spring,  the  derivation 
seems  not  unlikely.  The  Scottish  poet  Dunbar,  who  died 
about  1520,  uses  Capirrnh/ciiue  as  a  term  of  endearment  ; 
and  Hector  Boetius,  iu  1526,  alludes  to  the  bird  as  the 
Auercalze,  or  horse  of  the  woods ;  it  is  cited  in  the  bill  of 
faro  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl  when  he  entertained  James  V.  in 
1528-29,  and  by  Bishop  Lesly  in  1578,  who  was  the  first  to 
indicate  a  definite  locality — Lochaber — as  its  abode.  In  the 
account  given  by  John  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  of  his  "  visit  to 
the  Brea  of  Marr,"  in  1618,  Cnpcrhcllies  are  specified  along 
with  "  beathcocks  and  termagants,"  names  which  are  subse- 
quently found  in  some  old  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
circa  1G21,  and  in  some  later  records,  which,  however,  con- 
vey little  information.  In  1651  it  was  already  scarce ;  for 
in  the  '  Black  Book  of  Taymouth '  a  friend  of  the  Laird  of 
tilcnorquhy  writes  to  him  :  "  I  wont  and  show  your  Caper- 
cailzie to  the  king  in  his  bedchamber,  who  accepted  it  weel 
as  a  raretie,  for  ho  had  never  seen  any  of  thorn  before." 
At  the  time  of  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  in  17611,  it  was 
nearly  extinct,  and  he  appears  to  have  seen  only  one  example, 
which  was  killed  in  the  Chisholm's  country  to  the  west  of 
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Inverness.  It  is  true  that  Graves,  writing  iu  1813,  mentions 
two  males  shot  respectively  about  six  3'ears,  and  two  years 
previously,  the  latter  by  Captain  Stanton,  near  Burrowsto- 
ueas ;  but  there  is  really  no  satisfactory  account  of  its  occur- 
rence from  the  time  of  Pennant  until  its  restoration  in  the 
present  century.  The  causes  of  its  extinction  had  probably 
been  at  work  for  a  considerable  time ;  the  principal  ones 
being  the  destruction  of  large  tracts  of  pine  forests  by  fire 
to  get  rid  of  wolves,  and  other  "  vermin" ;  the  wasteful 
destruction  of  timber,  and  the  altered  conditions  thereby 
produced.  In  Ireland,  where  it  certainly  existed,  althoagh 
Gtraldus  Cambrensis,  Willughby  and  Ray  give  little  but  its 
name,  similar  causes  led  to  its  extermination.  Writing  iu 
1772,  J.  Rutty  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  i. 
p.  302)  says,  "  one  was  seen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  about 
the  year  1710  ;  but  they  have  entirely  disappoared,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  oar  woods."  Pennant  also  states  that 
about  1760  a  few  were  to  be  found  about  Thomastown,  in 
Tipperary ;  and  Longfield,  in  his  tieatise  on  '  The  Game 
Laws  in  Ireland,*  says  that  the  **  Wild  Turkeys  "  of  Act 
George  III.  must  have  been  Capcrcaillies  ;  adding  that  they 
were  not  extinct  so  late  as  1787.*  After  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  existing  evidence,  Professor  Newton  is  of  opinion 
that  the  species  was  exterminated  about  the  same  time  in 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  the  original  British  race  becom- 
ing wholly  extinct,  and  no  remains  of  it  being  known  to  exist 
in  any  museum. f 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  the  Capercaillie  iu  England, 
within  the  last  two  years  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York,  has 
discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain-limestone  of  Teesdale, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  l.GOO  feet,  numerous  bones,  which 
liave  been  pronounced  by  Professor  Nowton  to  bo  those  of  this 
•pecies.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Backhouse  writes  as 
follows ;  "  Among  these  [bones]  is  one  nearly  perfect  hiimcruB 
belonging  to  a  mule  bird  of  full  size ;  others,  less  perfect,  to 
tho  female  of  ordinary  size ;  whilst  others,  again,  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  type.     From  the  abundance  of  the  remains 

•  J.  A.  Darrie  Brourn,  oj>.  eit.  p.  154.  )•  Kncyr.  Brit.  Kd.  P,  r.  p.  54. 
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of  this  bird,  and  their  association  with  bone  implements, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Capercaillie  was, 
in  past  ages,  a  common  denizen  of  the  forests  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  was  freely  used  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  cave-dwellers.  Remains  of  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Lynx, 
Black  Grouse,  Red  Grouse,  Woodcock,  Curlew,  Long-eared 
Owl,  and  Grey-lag  Goose  were  found  in  proximity."  This 
discovery  shews  that  a  large  portion  of  the  north  of  England 
was  formerly  covered  by  coniferous  woods.  Mr.  Harting 
states  that  bones  of  the  Capercaillie  have  been  found  amongst 
Roman  remains  at  Settle;  and  that  he  has  met  with  old 
grants  (circa  1848-1861)  of  land  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
held  by  the  tenure  inter  alia  of  paying  "  one  wode-henne 
yerely"  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  time  being.* 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Capercaillie  in  England,  or  in  Wales,  within  historic  times, 
beyond  the  statement  by  several  authorities  that  it  was 
known  to  the  Britons  by  the  name  of  Ceiliog  Coed. 

In  the  wooded  parts  of  Scandinavia  it  is  abundant,  reaching 
as  far  as  70°  N.  lat.,  but  towards  the  limits  of  the  pine 
forests  a  diminution  is  observable  both  in  numbers  and  in 
size.  It  is  also  very  numerous  in  the  forests  of  Russia, 
as  far  south  as  the  department  of  Saratov  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga,  in  about  52°  N.  lat.  In  Denmark 
its  remains  are  found  in  the  kitchen-middens  of  the  pre- 
historic races  who  inhabited  the  country  when  it  was 
covered  with  the  pine  forests  which  have  long  since  given 
way  to  the  oak  and  the  beech ;  and  under  these  altered  con- 
ditions the  bird  became  extinct.  Throughout  the  forests  of 
Northern  and  Central  Germany,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  and  on 
the  pine-clad  mountain  frontier  of  North  Italy  it  still  exists  ; 
a  few  still  linger  in  the  Yosges  and  the  Jura;  and  its  remains 
have  been  obtained  in  several  of  the  bone-caves  of  France. 
From  Auvergne  it  has  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  disappeared ; 
and  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  it  has  become 
somewhat  rare,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  forests  on 
the  Spanish  side,  ranging  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  Asturias, 

•  Zoologist,  1879,  p.  468. 
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alonp  the  Cantnbrian  range.  Passinp  eastward  again,  it  is 
fonud  in  tbo  Carpatbians,  and,  probably,  in  portions  of  tbe 
Balkans  ;  but  Dr.  Kriiper  baa  failed  to  discoTer  any  evidence 
of  its  reported  occurrence  in  Akamania ;  a  few  stragglers 
are  said  to  be  found  in  Bessarabia  on  tbe  nortberu  side  of 
the  Black  Sea,  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  Caucasus.  In 
Asiatic  Siberia,  as  represented  by  a  very  grey  form,  it 
is  resident  in  suitable  localities  as  far  cast  as  Lake  Baikal ; 
but  in  Amoorland  and  Kamtcbatka  its  place  is  occupied 
by  a  distinct  species,  Tetrao  nrofi<illoi(les  of  Middendorf 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "Tetmo,  hyhridus,  Urogal- 
loidfa"*  *  or  T.  uroffallidesf  of  Nilsson,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Black-cock  and  the  ben  Capercaillie).  The 
real  Tetrao  urogallo'ules  of  Middendorf  is  a  more  slender 
bird :  the  head  and  neck  are  rich  pnrplc-blne,  in  which  re- 
spect alone  it  resembles  the  above-mentianed  hybrid ;  the 
wing-coverts  and  terlials  are  much  margined  with  white, 
and  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  broadly  tipped  with  the  same, 
and  the  tail  is  much  longer  in  proportion  and  more  graduated 
than  in  the  Capercaillie — not  in  the  least  forked,  as  it  is  in 
tbe  hybrid.  Owing  to  the  same  name  having  been  applied 
to  a  genuine,  but  little-kuown  species,  and  also  to  a  far  more 
common  and  well-known  hybrid  wbich  will  be  treated  later 
on,  much  confusion  has  arisen,  and  even  some  recent  autho- 
rities appear  to  be  unaware  that  T.  tirotjalloUles  of  Eastern 
Siberia  is  a  perfectly  distinct  bird  from  T.  urognllus. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1827,  or  early  in  January,  1828, 
Lord  Fyfe  imported  a  cock  and  hen  from  Sweden,  only  the 
former  of  AA-hich  reached  Braemar ;  and  in  1829  another 
cock  and  hen ;  but  althongh  the  latter  laid  a  couple  of  dozen 
eggs  in  the  ensuing  April,  this  attempt  at  restoration  was 
a  failure.  The  probable  reasons  for  this,  with  a  long  account 
of  the  experiment,  are  given  in  Mr.  Harvie-Browu's  able 
monograph  above  cited,  and  from  which  many  subsequent 
particulars  are  taken.  In  1837,  however,  Lnwrance  Bauville, 
head  keeper  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  of  Nor- 
folk, was  Bent  over  to  Venersborg,  in  Sweden,  the  residence 

•  SkanJ.  Pogl.  ii.  (..  72  (1836).  f  Op.  eU.  ii.  p.  78  (1858). 
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of  thftt  veteran  gporisman,  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  had 
Tolanteered  his  serrices,  and  by  Jone  24th  "  Lany "  was 
back  at  Taymoath  Castle  with  thirteen  cock  and  sixteen  hen 
Capercaillies,  which  were  handed  orer  to  the  snccessM  care 
of  Mr.  James  Gathrie,  Lord  Breadalbane's  head  keeper. 
More  were  brought  over  in  1838,  both  to  Taymoath  and 
also  to  East  Norfolk,  bnt  the  latter  attempt  at  introduction 
was  not  crowned  with  success.  By  the  end  of  1839  there 
appear  to  have  been  fifty-four  adult  Capercaillies  at  Tay- 
moath ;  in  1841  favourable  reports  were  received  of  the 
hatching  of  eggs  under  grey-hens ;  and  by  1863  Guthrie 
estimated  the  birds  on  the  estate  at  2,000. 

From  Taymoutb,  the  centre  of  restoration,  and  all  along 
the  Tay  valley,  as  far  as  Dunkeld,  Capercaillies  spread,  and 
although  Perthshire  still  remains  the  head-quarters,  Forfar- 
shire ranks  not  far  behind.  In  Fifeshire,  where  the  woods 
are  of  smaller  extent,  the  species  is  more  local,  and  in 
Kinross-shire,  where  there  are  no  extensive  pine-woods,  it  is 
comparatively  rare.  It  is  merely  a  straggler  to  Clackmannan- 
shire, but  through  Stirlingshire  it  is  advancing,  and  will 
probably  extend  in  time  to  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land by  that  route.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  many 
other  localities  in  which  Capercaillies  occur,  either,  as  in 
Arran,  owing  to  separate  attempts  to  emulate  the  success  of 
the  first  experiment,  or  as  stragglers.  They  are  much  given 
to  migration,  especially  from  forests  of  an  older  to  those  of  a 
younger  growth,  which  are  more  suitable  to  their  require- 
ments of  food  and  shelter  combined.  Spruce,  Scotch  fir  and 
larch  forests  are  their  favourite  haunts,  but  beyond  these 
limits  they  are  pressed  by  the  increase  of  numbers  ;  and  they 
are  now  often  found  in  coverts  of  birch  and  oak,  and  in  autumn 
on  the  heather-covered  hillsides.  Naturally  they  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  valleys,  choosing  by  preference  a  southern 
exposure  :  the  hens  preceding  the  males  by  one  or  two  years. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Capercaillie  into  Norfolk;  and  similar  ill-fortnne 
has  attended  several  other  essays.  The  Hon.  Gerald  Las- 
colles  is  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  species  into  the  New 
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Forest.  In  Ireland,  Lord  Bantry  failed  to  stock  the  woods 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  GlengariflF,  and  Colonel  E.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle,  co.  Sligo,  has  informed  the 
Editor  that  his  birds  have  all  perished. 

The  following  deacriptiou  of  the  habits  of  the  Capercaillie 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Lloyd's  *  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of 
Europe,'  written  during  his  long  residence  in  Sweden : — 

"  The  Capercali  is  to  be  found  in  moat  parts  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula  ;  indeed  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  pine- 
tree  flourishes,  which  is  very  near  to  the  North  Capo  itself. 
These  birdfi  are,  however,  very  scarce  in  the  more  southern 
of  the  Swedish  provinces.  The  favourite  haunts  of  the 
Capercali  are  extensive  fir  woods.  In  coppices,  or  small 
cover,  he  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  found.  Professor  Nilsson 
observes  that  those  which  breed  in  the  larger  forests  remain 
there  all  the  year  round ;  but  those  which,  on  the  contrary, 
breed  on  the  sides  of  elevated  mountains,  or  in  a  more  open 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  event  of  deep  snow,  usually  fall 
down  to  the  lower  ground. 

"  The  principal  food  of  the  Capercali,  when  in  a  state  of 
nature,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  the 
Scotch  fir,  Pinits  si/lrestris.  He  very  rarely  feeds  upon 
those  of  the  spruce,  Pinua  abies.  He  also  eats  juniper 
lorries,  cranberries,  blueberries,  and  other  berries  common 
to  the  northern  forests  ;  and  occasionally  also,  in  the  winter 
lime,  the  buds  of  the  birch,  &c.  The  young  Capercali  feed 
principally  at  first  on  ants,  worms,  insects,  &c. 

"  In  tlie  spring  of  the  year,  and  often  when  the  ground  is 
deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  cock  stations  himself  on 
ipiue,  and  commences  his  love-song,  or  play,  as  it  is  termed 
in  Sweden,  to  attract  the  hens  about  him.  This  is  usually 
from  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  sunrise,  or  from  a  littlo  after 
sonset  tintil  it  is  quite  dark.  The  time,  however,  more  or 
leas,  depends  upon  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
advanced  state  of  the  season.  During  his  play,  the  neck  of 
the  Capercali  is  stretched  out,  his  tail  is  raised  and  spread 
like  a  fan,  his  wings  droop,  his  feathers  are  ruffled  up,  and, 
in  abort,  he  much  resembles  iu  appearance  an  angry  Turkey- 
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oock.  He  begins  his  play  with  a  call  something  resembling 
the  word  peller,  peller,  peller;  these  sounds  he  repeats  at 
first  at  some  little  intervals ;  bat  as  he  proceeds  they 
increase  in  rapidity,  until  at  last,  and  after  perhaps  the 
lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in  his 
throat,  and  finishes  by  drawing  in  his  breath.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  latter  process,  which  only  lasts  a  few 
seconds,  the  head  of  the  Capercali  is  thrown  up,  his  eyes 
are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole  appearance  would  denote 
that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion. 

"  On  hearing  the  call  of  tlie  cock,  the  hens,  whose  cry  in 
some  degree  resembles  the  croak  of  the  Haven,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  sound  gock,  gock,  gock,  assemble  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  male  bu"d  now  descends 
from  the  eminence  on  which  he  was  perched  to  the  ground, 
where  he  and  his  female  friends  join  company. 

"  The  Capercali  does  not  play  indiscriminately  over  the 
forest,  but  he  has  his  certain  stations,  which  may  be  called 
his  playing-grounds.  These,  however,  are  often  of  some 
little  extent.  Here,  unless  very  much  persecuted,  the  call 
of  these  birds  may  be  heard  in  the  spring  for  years  together. 
The  Capercali  does  not  during  his  play  confine  himself  to 
any  particular  tree,  and  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  exactly  on 
the  same  spot  for  two  days  in  succession.  On  these  plajong- 
grounds  several  Capercali  may  occasionally  be  heard  playing 
at  the  same  time.  Old  male  birds  will  not  permit  the 
young  ones,  or  those  of  the  preceding  season,  to  play. 
Should  the  old  birds,  however,  be  killed,  the  young  ones,  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  usually  open  their  pipes.  Com- 
bats, as  may  be  supposed,  not  unfrequently  take  place  on 
these  occasions ;  though  I  do  not  recollect  having  heard 
of  more  than  two  of  these  birds  being  engaged  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Excepting  there  be  a  deep  snow,  the  Capercali  is  much 
upon  the  ground  in  the  daytime ;  very  commonly,  however, 
he  sits  on  the  pines,  sometimes  on  the  very  uppermost 
branches.  During  the  night  he  generally  roosts  in  the 
trees ;  but  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  he  not  unfrequently 
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buries  himself  in  the  snow.  Considering  the  large  size  of 
the  bird,  hia  tiight  is  not  particularly  heavy  or  noisy."  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  not  only  seen  this  bird  at  a  very  considerable 
height  in  the  air,  but  has  known  him  take  a  tiight  of  several 
miles  at  a  time.  "  The  CapercuU  lives  to  a  considerable 
age;  at  least  so  I  infer,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  from  the  cocks 
cot  attaining  to  their  fall  growth  until  their  third  year  or 
upward.  The  old  ones  may  be  easily  known  from  their 
greater  bulk,  their  cagle-Uko  bill,  and  the  more  beautiful 

iglosdness  of  their  plumage.  The  size  of  these  birds 
appears  to  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  latitude  whore 
they  are  found.  In  Lapland,  for  instance,  the  cocks  seldom 
exceed  nine  or  ten  pounds.  In  Wormcland,  and  adjacent 
parts,  again,  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  killed  of  more 
than  thirteen  pounds  ;  whilst  in  the  more  southern  provinces 
of  Sweden, — and  I  have  three  several  authorities  for  my 
statement, — they   have   not   unfrcquently    been    met    with 

^"Weighing  seventeen  pounds  and  upwards.  The  hen  Caper- 
cali  usually  weighs  from  five  to  six  pounds.* 

'•  The  Capercali  is  often  domesticated  in  Sweden ;  in- 
deed, both  at  Uddeholm  and  Risater,  as  well  us  other 
places,  I  have  known  them  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period  in 
aviaries  built  for  the  puri>08e.  These  birds  were  so  per- 
fectly tame  as  to  feed  out  of  the  hand.      Their  food  prin- 

icipally  consisted  of  oats,  and  of  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch  flr, 
Piuug  sylvcttris,  large  branches  of  which  were  usually  intro- 
duced into  their  cages  once  or  more  in  the  course  of  the 

bweek.  They  were  also  supplied  with  abundance  of  native 
l>errie8  when  procurable.  They  were  amply  provided  at  all 
times  with  water  and  sand ;  the  latter  was  of  a  coai-so 
quality,  and  both  were  changed  pretty  frequently." 

Daring  the  breeding-season  the  Capercaillie  cock,  like  the 
males  of  most  of  the  polygamous  birds,  are  very  fierce,  and 

ttevere  combats  take  place  between  rivals.     Instances  are 
on  record  in  which  old  males  have  not  hesitated  to 
ftttack  the  passers-by  who  infringed  upon  their  domain,  peck- 

*  Mr.  HarvieBrown  has  mformud  the  Editor  tbnt  in  Scotland  Uie  weight  of 
uialea  rarely  reachca  10 Iba.,  and  that  of  femulea  does  not  seem  to  exceed  H  Ibe. 
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ing  at  their  legs  and  feet,  and  striking  with  the  wingft^  Mr. 
Adlerberg  mentions  such  au  occurrence.  During  a  number 
of  years,  an  old  Capercali  cock  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  estate  of  Villinge  at  Wormdii,  which,  as 
often  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  people  in  the  adjoiuin<r  wood, 
had  the  bolduess  to  station  himself  on  the  ground,  and, 
during  a  continual  flapping  of  hia  wings,  pecked  at  the 
legs  and  feet  of  those  that  distur]>ed  hia  domain.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  Capcrcaillio  occasionally  has  a  spel  of  short 
duration  about  Michaelmas. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  hole  scraped  in  the  ground,  under 
a  tree  or  bush,  and  the  eggs  are  from  six  to  twelve  in 
number:  as  many  as  fifteen  being  on  record;  they  are  of  a 
pale  reddish-yellow  colour,  mottled  with  brown  spots  and 
blotches,  and  measure  about  2'2  in  length  by  I'f)  in  breadth. 
Incubation  lasts  about  a  month,  and  the  young  are  usually 
hatched  early  in  June  :  remaining  with  the  mother  until  the 
approach  of  winter. 

The  adult  male  has  tho  beak  of  a  whitish  horn  colonr  : 
the  irides  hazel ;  over  the  eye  a  semilunar  patch  of  naked 
skin  which  is  bright  scarlet ;  plumage  of  the  head,  the 
neck  in  front  and  behind,  the  back,  ramp,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  minutely  freckled  with  slate-grey  on  a  brownish- 
black  ground  ;  the  fuathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
on  the  throot  rather  elongated ;  wing-coverts  and  wings 
freckled  with  light  brown  on  a  darker  brown  ground :  the 
dej)th  of  the  tint  depending  on  the  greater  age  of  the  bird  ; 
quill-feathers  russet ;  tail-feathers  nearly  black,  with  a  few 
greyiah-white  spots  on  the  outer  webs ;  some  of  the  longer 
and  lateral  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  white  ;  the  chest 
of  a  fine  shining  dark  green ;  breast  black,  with  a  few 
white  spots ;  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  greyish-black, 
spotted  with  white ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  a  small 
patch  appearing  on  the  outside  near  the  shoulder ;  thighs 
grey  ;  legs  covered  with  hair-like  brown  feathers  which  over- 
hang tho  toes  in  winter,  but  are  shorter  in  summer ;  toes 
and  claws  naked  and  black. 

The  dimensions  of  tho  males  are  subject  to  considerable 
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yanation,  bat  the  extreme  lenj:^h  may  bo  set  down  at  three 
feet  four  inches.  From  the  carpal  joiut  to  the  eud  of  the 
wing,  sixteen  inches :  the  first  feather  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  one  inch  shorter  than  the 
third  ;  the  third  and  fourth  equal  iu  length,  and  longer  than 
the  others. 

The  adalt  female  has  the  beak  brown  ;  the  irides  hazel ; 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail,  dark  brown,  barred  and  freckled  with 
yellow-brown  and  tipped  with  white  ;  those  of  the  neck  in 
front  and  the  breast  are  of  a  fine  yellowish- chestnut  mar- 
gined with  black,  and  with  an  extreme  edge  of  greyish- 
white  ;  the  feathers  of  the  flanks,  vent,  and  nnder  tiiil- 
coverts  with  broader  edges  of  white  ;  legs  greyish-brown  ; 
toGs  and  claws  pale  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  female  described  was  twenty-six 
inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing, 
thirteen  inches. 

The  yonng  birds  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage 
resemble  the  old  female,  the  yoang  males  afterwards  ob- 
taining by  slow  degrees  the  colours  which  distinguish  that 
sex.     Full  plumage  is  not  attained  until  the  third  year. 

Varieties  of  both  sexes  are  not  uufnquent,  and  Nilsson 
mentions  several.  They  are  usually  of  a  pale,  faded  grey, 
with  a  few  darker  markings ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  (Game  Birds 
and  Wildfowl  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  figures  a  nearly-white 
female,  which,  when  killed,  had  a  brood  of  young  ones  with 
her;  one  of  them  being  u<^urly  full  grown,  and  of  the  usual 
colour  of  the  Capercaillie  hen.  A  male  variety  in  the 
Thnnberg  collection,  at  Upsala,  has  received  the  name  of 
Teirao  eretnita.  Sterile  females,  which  have  assumed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  plumage  of  the  male,  are  often 
met  with  :  indeed  Mr.  Collctt,  of  Christiauia,  says  that  he 
finds  them  every  winter,  and  one,  obtained  on  the  18th 
October,  187'2,  cxhii>ited  bo  striking  a  resemblance  to  an  old 
and  fnlly-colonred  male  aa  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  one.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  were  the 
^>eard-like  feathers  on  the  throat  speckled   with  white,  the 
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dark  bill,  and  the  absence  of  the  large  white  spot  of  the  male 
bird  on  the  tail,  which  was  finely  spotted  with  greyish-red.* 
That  this  Btcrility  is  not  alvvaya  a  couseqiieuce  of  old  affe, 
ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  females  are  young 
birds ;  hut  in  all  those  dissected  by  Nilsson  the  ovarium  was 
more  or  less  diseftsed  ;  and  the  older  the  female,  the  closer 
was  the  resemhltmce  she  bore  to  the  male.  A  figure  of  a 
haiTcn  female  of  this  description  is  given  below  from  Nilsson. 


M 
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Like  many  gallinnceons  birds,  the  Capercailhe  in  confine- 
ment will  breed  with  other  species,  and  the  first  result  of 
the  earliest  importation  to  Braemar  was  the  production  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  solo  surviving  male  and  a  common  barn- 
door Hen.     In   Mr.  Lloyd's  '  Game  liirds,'   already  cited, 

*  Ornithology  of  Nortbern  Norway,  p.  iS. 
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is  an  amnsing  account  of  a  male  Capercaillio,  which,  having 
paired  Buccessfully  with  a  Turkey-ben,  deserted  her  for  a 
white  Goose,  but  was  so  scared  by  his  reception  that  he  never 
made  any  farther  advances  to  the  Turkey  or  to  any  other 
hen  bird.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  wild 
hybrid  between  the  Capercaillio  and  the  Black  Grouse : 
a  cross  which  is  not  uncommon  in  all  countries  inhabited 
by  the  two  species,  and  is  known  in  Scandinavia  as  the 
liakkelhane  or  Itukkrlfoijel.  This  hybrid  is  generally,  and 
some  say  invariably,  produced  between  the  female  Caper* 
caillie  and  the  Black-cock,  and  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  con- 
siders that  it  probably  results  from  the  fact  that  the  females 
of  the  Capercaillio  start  on  their  wanderings  before  the 
males,  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  natural  partners,  mate 
with  the  handsome  and  amorous  Black-cocks  whose  ter- 
ritory they  have  invaded.  The  male  Capcrcaillies  soon 
follow  the  females,  so  this  hybridism  rarely  attains  to  serious 
proportions.  As  regards  the  paternity,  however,  the  late 
M.  Falk,  whose  arguments  are  given  at  considerable  length 
in  Mr.  Lloyd's  '  Game  Birds,'  held  that  many  of  these 
hybrids  were  the  ofiFspring  of  the  females  of  the  Black 
Grouse,  and  the  younger  male  Capcrcaillies  which  had  been 
debarred  by  the  older  and  stronger  birds  from  uniting  with 
females  of  their  own  species.  Under  the  former  assump- 
tion, which  has  been  maintained  by  Nilsson,  Collett,  and 
others,  the  name  of  Telmo  urntjaUo-tetrlx  has  been  given 

las  expressive  of  the  origin  of  this  hybrid,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  inapplicable  name  T.  unvjalLyidea.  From 
tbe  erroneous  belief  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  it  had 
already  been  called  T,  mediut,  T.  intermtditis,  &c. 

The  male  of  this  hybrid  is  a  handsome  black-billed  bird, 

'•ometimes  nearly  as  large  as  a  young  Capercaillie  cock,  and 
from  six  to  seven  pounds  in  weight ;  the  shining  feathers  on 
the  neck  are  of  a  rich  Orleans-plum  colour,  and  the  outer 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  longer  than  the  others,  giving  it  a 
forked  appearance,  although  never  to  anything  like  the  same 
Bxtent  as  in  the  Black-cock.  The  figure  of  this  bird  on  the 
text  page  is  taken  from  a  coloured  illustration  to  Nilsson's 
voi>.  m.  I 


*  Skandinavisk  Fauna.'  Females  are  either  rarer,  or,  from 
their  sitnilarit}'  to  the  hens  of  both  species,  they  are  over- 
looked ;  they  may,  however,  be  vecoguized  by  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  which  is  perfectly  square  at  the  end,  whereas  in 
the  Capcrcaillio  hen  it  ia  rounded,  and  in  the  Grey-hen 
it  ia  slightly  forked.  The  Riikkelfixjel  are  not  believed  to 
breed  amongst  themselves,  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  but  the  males 
resort  to  the  Lch  of  the  Black-game  and  disperse  the  cocks ; 
and  at  the  LeU  of  the  Capercaillie,  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree 
and  disturb  the  Spd,  for  which  reasons  they  are  always  shot 
as  spoL-dily  as  possible  by  Scandinavian  aporlenien.  In 
Scotland  they  have  already  made  their  appearance,  and  it  ia 
probable  that  they  existed  there  in  former  times  contempo- 
raneously with  the  Capercaillie. 

Full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  every  way  of  shoot- 
ing and  snaring  the  Capercaillie  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
'Game   Birds;'   but    the    following  description    of  a   trap 
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nsed  by  the  peasants  in  Norway  is  derived  from  Mi'.  Grant, 
who  also  contributed  the  drawing  from  whioli  the  vignette  at 
the  end  is  taken  : — 

Where  the  trees  grow  thicldy  on  either  side  of  a  foot-path, 
two  long  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  across  it ;  one  end  of 
those  rests  on  the  ground,  the  other  being  raised  a  foot  and 
a  half,  or  somewhat  more,  from  the  surface,  and  supporte<l 
by  a  piece  communicating  with  a  triangular  twig,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  path,  and  so  contrived  that  on  being 
slightly  touched  the  whole  fabric  falls :  a  few  stones  are 
asually  placed  upon  the  long  pieces  of  wood  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  drop,  by  the  additional  weight.  liirds 
running  along  tho  foot-path  attempt  to  pass  beneath  the 
barrier,  strike  the  twig,  and  arc  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
trap. 
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Newton's  researches  that  the  earliest  record  of  its  employ- 
ment U  with  rcferonc«  to  the  present  species.  "  It  first 
seems  to  occur  {Jide  0.  Salosbury  Brereton,  Archftoloffia,  iii. 
p.  167)  as  '  grows  '  in  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of 
the  royal  hoasehold  dated  '  apud  Eltham,  mens.  Jan.  22, 
Hen.  VlH.,'  i.e.,  1531,  and,  considering  the  locality,  must 
rffor  to  Black  game.  It  is  found  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
i.  Jac.  I.,  cap.  27,  §  2,  i.e.  1603,  and  as  reprinted  in  the 
Staiutea  at  Largp,  stands  as  now  commonly  spelt,  but  by 
many  writers  or  printers  the  final  e  is  now  omitted.  In 
1611  Cotgrave  had  *  Poule  griesche.  A  Moore-henne ;  the 
henne  of  the  Grice  [in  ed.  1673  '  Griece ']  or  Mooregame 
[lActionarie  of  the  French  and  EmjUsh  Tonyuea,  sub  voce 
I'ouU).  The  most  likely  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  old 
French  word  Griesche,  Greochc,  or  Gri«i«  (meaning  speckled, 
and  cognate  with  Gr'uieus,  grisly  or  grey),  which  was  applied 
to  some  kind  of  Partridge."*  Members  of  this  species  are 
DOW  generally  known  collectively  as  Black  game,  and  in 
Devon  and  Somerset  as  Heath-poults ;  the  sexes  being  dis- 
tinguiflhed  as  the  Blnck-cock  and  the  Grey-hen. 

The  increase  of  population,  the  enclosure  of  wastes,  and 
the  drainage  of  buggy  lauds,  have  combined  to  curtail  the 
•  •roa  over  which  tho  Black  Grouse  formerly  roamed  in  the 
"toutli  of  England,  and  neither  Eltham — once  a  favourite 
fMort  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sovereigns — nor  any  other 
part  of  Kent  can  now  shew  any  iiidigcnons  birds.  In 
Sarrey — in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  reintroduction  early 
in  the  present  century — Black  Grouse  are  found  about  Leith 
Hill,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford  ;  and  also  in 
Wolmer  Forest,  where  the  species  had  become  extinct  in 
the  time  of  Gilbert  Whit« ;  but  having  been  reintroduced 
after  the  planting  of  the  woods  by  Sir  Charles  Taylor,  then 
ranger  of  the  forest,  they  throve  exceedingly  well.  Tho 
parents  of  the  present  race  came  from  Cumberland,  and  in 
1872  an  old  man  who  brought  the  birds  to  Wolracr  was 
still  living  at  Liphook.j-      Descendants  of  these  birds  have 


*  BbcjcI.  Brit.  Kd.  9,  xi.  p.  221,  note. 

+  H.  W.  Feildcn,  'Tho  Pidil,'  M»rcb  30th,  1872  (\>. 
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strayed  to  the  heathy  portions  of  the  Deighbouring  counties 
of  Berkshire  aud  Hampshire  on  the  one  side,  aud  to  the 
district  of  the  St.  Leonard's  and  Tilgate  Forests  iu  Sussex 
on  the  other-  In  the  south-west  of  Hampshiro,  however, 
iu  the  New  Forest,  they  have  never  become  extinct :  they  are 
found,  although  sparingly,  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  suitable 
localities  in  Dorsetshire  ;  becoming  tolerably  abundant  again 
on  the  Quautocks  and  the  RrendonH  in  Somersetshire,  and 
numerous  where  that  county  joins  Devon  on  the  wilds  of 
Exmoor.  They  are  also  met  with  in  some  parts  of  South 
Devon,  and,  although  by  no  means  common,  they  breed  on 
tho  eastern  moors  of  Cornwall.  In  Glamorganshire  they 
became  extinct  prior  to  1820,  but  they  are  found  in  Brecon, 
Radnorshire  and  some  other  Welsh  counties  ;  in  Shropshire ; 
and  iu  Staffordshire,  especially  about  Cannock  Chase,  they 
were  recently  abundant,  liare,  if  not  extinct,  in  Cbarnwood 
Forest  in  Leicestershire,  they  still  inhabit  Sherwood  Forest 
in  Nottinghamshire,  north  of  which  they  are  found, — 
although  locally,  and  in  some  cases  owing  to  introduction, 
— iu  every  county  iai  England.  An  isolated  and  decreasing 
colony  exists  in  Norfolk  on  the  wild  heuthy  tracts  about 
Bawsey,  Deraingham,  Sandringliara,  and  Suettishaiu  ;  and  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  {temp.  Charles  II.)  says,  "I  have  heard 
some  have  been  seen  about  Lynn,"  it  appears  probable  that 
the  species  is  indigenous  there.  Iu  Lincolnshire,  according 
to  Mr.  Cordeaux,  they  were  introduced  some  years  ago  on 
tho  wild  district  near  Frodliughami  on  Trent.iide. 

In  Scotland,  although  less  generally  distributed  than  in 
former  years,  Black  Grouse  are  found,  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly, on  all  tho  niouutaiuous  and  hilly  districts  and  on 
many  isolated  patches  of  upland  heather  and  sheep-land. 
They  are  plentiful  in  many  of  the  Inner  Hebriilcs,  espe- 
cially on  Midi ;  whilst  in  the  northern  portion  of  Islay, 
although  it  is  bare  of  cover,  they  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Ehves,  rapidly  increasing.*  They  have  not  as  yet  been 
successfully  introduced  in  the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetland 
Islands.      Thompson  considers  that  there  is  no  satisfaclorj' 

•  U.  Gray,  '  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,'  y.  231. 
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erideoce  of  the  species  having  ever  beeu  indigonons  iu 
Ireland,  and  attempts  at  introduction  made  iu  Antrim, 
and  recently  by  Colonel  Cooper,  of  Marki-eo  Castle,  Sligo, 
baTO  resulted  in  failure. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  the  Black  Grouse  is  widely  dis- 
tributed wherever  there  are  woods  and  moorlands  up  to  tho 
limit  of  tho  birch  forests  in  about  09"  N.  lat.,  and  it  even 
ascends  the  fells  beyond  the  birch  belt.  Rare  on  the  heaths 
of  Denmark,  and  scarcely  known  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
except  towards  their  Bouthern  and  eastern  frontiers,  it  be- 
comes tolerably  numerous  in  suitable  districts  of  German}', 
and  is  more  or  less  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Central  Europe  from  the  Alps  to  the  Carpathians. 
A  resident  in  the  wooded  portions  of  Lombardy  and  Liguria, 
it  even  occurs  as  a  straggler  in  the  Apennines  down  to  tho 
Modenese.  In  Franco  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  tho 
mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier,  but  Crespou  seems 
inclined  to  believe  in  its  occurrence  in  the  Cevennes,  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  hitherto  unsupported  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Company6  that  it  is  found  iu  tho  Eastern 
Pjrenees :  a  district  which  differs  in  many  important  natural 
features  from  the  Central  and  Western  portions  of  that 
chain,  from  which  it  is  not  recorded.  In  Finland,  tho 
greater  port  of  Bussia,  and  even  in  Poland,  it  is  generally 
distributed,  extending  as  far  as  Sarepta  on  the  Volga  :  but 
in  the  Caucasus  it  is  unknown,  its  place  being  taken  by  a 
very  distinct  although  closely  allied  species,  named,  after  its 
discoverer,  Tetrao  mlokunicuiczi.  The  maletif  the  hitter  is  a 
smaller  and  more  slender  bird  than  the  Black-cock,  and  its 
entire  plumage  is  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  as  may  be  seen  on 
reference  to  Mr.  Dresser's  fine  plate  in  the  *  Birds  of  Europe,* 
vol.  vii.  Beyond  the  Ural  the  Black  Grouse  stretches  across 
Siberia  with  the  limit  of  the  forest  growth  to  Mantchuria 
and  Northern  China,  but  precise  details  as  to  its  southern 
distribution  are  as  yet  wanting.  Siberian  examples  are  more 
feathered  about  the  legs  than  European  ones. 

The  Black-cock  is  polygamous,  and,  like  tho  Capercaillie, 
has   his  pairing- grounds,  which  are  visited  somewhat  earlier 
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in  the  season.  Tho  males  assemble  even  before  the  first 
dawn  of  da}',  and  utter  a  succcsBion  of  notes  which  in  calm 
weather  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  At 
this  time  it  is  popularly  supposed  in  Scandinavia  that  they 
are  deaf;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  although  when  combating, 
the  coclis  are  more  easily  approached  than  at  other  times. 
As  tho  old  cocks  alight,  they  begin  to  make  love  to  the 
hens,  which  keep  somewhat  in  the  background  amongst  the 
hushes  ;  they  strut  about  with  outstretched  neck,  trailing 
wings,  and  expanded  tail,  occasionally  vaulting  high  in  the 
air,  and  describing  an  irregular  somersault,  coming  down 
with  the  head  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Desperate 
combats  frequently  ensue,  and  at  times  even  a  general 
melie.  When  the  ^7i-  is  over  for  the  time,  the  birds  separate  : 
each  cock  accompanied  by  the  hens  which  he  has  secured  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pairing-season  the  latter  retire 
to  their  breeding-grounds.  The  females  make  a  slight  nest 
on  the  ground,  frequently  under  shelter  of  some  low  thick 
bush,  and  deposit  from  six  to  ten  eggs  of  a  yellowish- 
white,  spotted  and  speckled  with  orange-brown  ;  measuring 
about  2  by  1"45  in.  There  is  also  a  short  spel  in  autumn, 
when  the  males  again  separate  from  tho  females  and  Bock 
together. 

Although  to  8  certain  extent  arboreal  in  their  habits,  cover 
is  by  no  moans  essential  to  Black  Grouse  during  the  whole 
of  the  year ;  but  thoy  must  have  water,  and  their  favourite 
haunts,  especially  when  young,  are  moist  forest  lands  and 
swampy,  rushy  moors,  where  they  feed  freely  upon  the  juicy 
brown  seeds  of  a  coarse  thick  rush.  To  the  drainage  and 
reclaiming  of  much  of  this  kind  of  land,  Mr.  Harvie-Brown 
partially  attributes  the  undoubted  recent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Black  Grouse  in  Scotland.*  Ants'  eggs  and 
other  insect  food  are  favourites  with  very  young  birds.  In 
spring,  says  Macgillivray,  their  food  consists  principally  of 
twigs  and  catkins  of  alder,  birch  and  willow ;  in  summer, 
of  tops  of  heather,  Vaccinium  myrtillus,  and  Empetrum 
mgnim;    in   autumn,    of   heath,    crowbcrries,   cranberries, 

*   'Tbe  Caporcaillic  in  Scotland,'  Chap,  xii. 
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blaeberries,  and  whortlebemes ;  and  in  winter,  of  tops  and 
buds  of  tbese  plants,  and  of  fir  :  they  also  mako  frequent 
excursions  into  the  stubblo  fields  in  autnmn,  being  espe- 
cially partial  to  barley.  Birds  which  had  lived  in  •woods 
duriup  winter  have  been  found  to  bavo  their  stomachs 
stuffed  with  the  foliafjc  of  Poltipodium  rul(furi\  which  was 
also  taken  by  Macgillivray  from  the  crop  of  a  Pheasant. 
In  severe  weather  in  Scandinavia  they  are  well  known  to 
barrow  into  the  snow. 

Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  the  Black  Gfouse  is  easily  domeRti- 
cated,  and  if  reared  from  a  chick  or  taken  young  becomes 
even  tamer  than  the  Capercaillie ;  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment. As  an  illustration  of  the  familiarity  of  the  bird  in 
the  wild  state,  the  following  is  taken  from  the  '  Zoologist,' 
p.  4440: — *' As  Mr.  S.  W.  Hurrel  was  crossing  the  bill  between 
Carr-bridge  and  the  Spey,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  with  some 
of  his  dogs  following,  one  of  them  pointed,  when  a  Grey- 
hen offered  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  her  brood,  and  Hap- 
ping her  wings  like  fanners,  she  with  heroic  bravery  actually 
beat  her  canine  antagonist,  and  drove  him  crest-fallen  away. 
Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  and  his  friends,  who  have  taken  the  shoot- 
ings around  Carr-bridge,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  presents 
to  the  herd-boys  in  the  districts,  in  order  to  engage  them  to 
preserve  the  nests,  and,  if  possible,  guard  them  against 
external  violence.  One  of  the  keepers  lately  accosted  one  of 
these  hord-boys,  and,  in  answer  to  several  queries  on  the 
subject  of  nests,  was  told  by  the  boy,  that,  in  guarding  the 
game  from  molestation,  he  had  no  difiBcnlty  except  with  one 
nest,  which  was  situated  in  a  place  much  frequented  by  the 
cattle,  and  which,  be  said,  must  have  been  destroyed  unless 
by  some  means  protected.  '  But,'  continned  the  boy,  '  I  have 
built  ajittle  house  of  stones  and  turf  about  it,  and  that  will 
prevent  the  cattle  getting  at  it.'  '  But,'  replied  the  keeper, 
*  yoo  will  certainly  scare  away  the  birds.'  *  Oh  no,'  rejoined 
the  boy,  '  I  have  left  a  little  door  for  the  hen  to  get  in  and 
ont  at,  and  she  sits  on  the  eggs  as  usual ;  *  which  the  keeper, 
on  visiting  the  place,  found  to  be  true." 

In   the  adult  male,  at   the  time  of  the  IrK  or  spt-l,  the 
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Bemilunar,  Bcarlut,  erectile  patches  of  naked  skin  over  each 
eye  become  inflated  until  they  stand  up  firmly  above  the 
crown  of  the  head,  but  shoiily  after  death  they  cullapse,  and 
in  autumn  they  are  far  less  marked  ;  the  beak  is  black  ; 
the  irides  dark  brown ;  the  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  wing- 
coverts  and  tail,  black  ;  those  of  the  neck  and  rump  metallic 
blue-blaek;  the  primary  quill-feathers  brovvnish-bluck,  with 
white  shafts  ;  the  secondaries  and  tortials  black  at  the  end, 
but  white  at  the  base,  formin<j  a  conspicuous  white  bar 
below  the  ends  of  the  great  wing-coverts,  which,  with  the 
lesser  coverts,  are  black  ;  the  feathers  of  the  spurious  wing 
with  white  spots  at  the  base ;  tail  of  eighteen  black  feathers, 
of  which  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  of  those  on  each 
outside  are  elongated,  and  curve  outwards  ;  the  others  nearly 
equal  in  length,  and  square  at  the  end  ;  the  chin,  breast, 
belly,  and  tianks,  black  ;  under  wing-coverta,  axillary  plume, 
and  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white  ;  vent,  thighs,  and  legs, 
mixed  black  aud  white  ;   toes  and  claws  blackish-brown. 

The  whole  length  is  twenty-two  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  ten  inches  aud  a  half:  the  form 
of  the  wing  rounded;  the  first  quill-feather  about  as  long 
as  the  seventh,  the  second  about  ns  long  as  the  sixth,  tlie 
fourth  rather  longer  than  the  third  or  the  Efth,  aud  the 
longest  in  the  wing. 

The  female  of  the  Black  Grouse,  usually  called  the  Grey- 
hen, has  the  beak  dark  brown,  irides  hnzel ;  the  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  pale  chestnut-brown  barred  and 
freckled  with  black  :  the  dark  bars  and  spots  larger,  aud 
most  conspicuoas  on  the  breast,  back,  wings,  aud  upper 
tail-covcrts ;  the  feathers  of  the  breast  edged  with  greyish- 
white,  particularly  in  old  birds  and  in  those  from  northern 
latitudes  ;  under  tail-coverts  nearly  white ;  feathers  on  the 
legs  pale  mottled  brown ;  toes  aud  claws  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  seventeen  to  eighteen  inches ;  from 
the  carjml  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  nine  inches. 

In  the  young  in  down  a  day  or  two  old,  the  bill  is 
yellowish-brown  ;  the  general  colour  is  yellowish-bufl",  paler 
below  :  ruddier,  with  dark  mottlings,  above  ;  a  dark  brown 
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spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  broad  chestnat  patch,  with 
darker  edges,  on  the  crown.  When  partially  fledged,  the 
liLll  hccomes  darker,  and  the  feathers  on  the  hack  and 
wing-coverts  have  whit«  tips  and  centres. 

The  first  plumage  of  the  young  male  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  female,  but  bj-  the  beginning  of  October  the  female 
garb  has  been  discarded;  the  tail  is  black,  although  bat 
slightly  forked,  with  a  few  mottlings  on  the  upper  coverts  ; 
dark  feathers,  only  slightly  mottled  with  brown  or  grey, 
coTer  both  npper  and  nnder  parts,  and  the  white  bars  on 
the  wings  are  thoroughly  defined.  The  head  already  is 
glossy  black,  bat  the  brown  feathers  still  remaining  about 
the  neck  give  the  bird  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  is,  how- 
erer,  soon  lost.  The  mottlings  on  the  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  disappear  with  increasing  age,  and  by  the  third 
year  full  plumage  is  assumed. 

Examples  of  both  sexes  are  sometimes  found  with  an 
nnnsnal  amount  of  white  about  their  plumage,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  females  from  northern  and  north- 
eastern localities.  Males  from  Siberia  shew  more  white 
than  Western  specimens,  but  beautiful  examples  ^vith  white- 
mottled  breasts  and  wing-coverts  may  also,  though  rarely, 
be  obtained  in  Scotland.  Isabelle  varieties  of  the  female 
are  also  met  with. 

Barren  Grey-hens  sometimes  assume  the  male  plumage, 
and  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Bond  contains  some  remark- 
ably tine  examples.  One  of  those  is  nearly  black  below, 
with  a  few  mottlings,  and  rich  bluish-purple  above ;  others 
shew  little  more  than  a  tendency  to  a  uniform  dull  colour, 
with  white  bars  on  the  wing  and  metallic  blue  on  the  rump. 
The  weight  of  an  old  Black-cock  has  been  known  to  reach 
4^  lbs. :  a  young  one  weighs  from  2^  to  3  lbs.,  and  a  Grey- 
hen from  2  to  2}  lbs. 

Hybrids  between  the  Black  Grouse  and  the  Capercaillie 
liave  been  noticed  when  treating  of  the  former  species.  Inter- 
breeding has  also  taken  place  between  the  Black  niul  the  Red 
Grouse,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  both  birds  inhabit 
the  santc  ground  ;  but  such  a  union   happens  more  rarely 
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with  species  which,  like  the  Bed  Gronse,  pair  in  iheir 
season,  than  with  those  which,  like  the  Pheasant  and  the 
Capercaillie,  do  not  pair.  Macgillivray  (British  Birds,  i.  162) 
has,  however,  mentioned  three,  describing  in  detail  one 
bird  supposed  to  have  been  thas  produced,  and  which 
was  sent  by  Lord  Mostyn  from  Wales,  for  preservation, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  when  a  note  was  made 
of  its  appearance.  The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  resembled  the  plumage  of  the 
young  Red  Gronse  ;  the  back,  wings,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
the  tail-feathers,  were  as  black  as  those  parts  in  the  Black 
Grouse ;  the  tail-feathers  were  elongated  and  forked,  but 
being  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  and  killed  thns  early  in  the 
season,  the  most  lateral  of  the  tail-feathers  had  not  begun 
to  curve  outwards  ;  the  legs  were  feathered  to  the  junction  of 
the  toes,  but  the  toes  were  naked  and  pectinated,  like  those 
of  the  Black  Grouse.  Another  was  recorded  in  '  The  Field ' 
of  March  15th,  1863,  and  a  very  handsome  example,  more 
like  the  Black-cock  about  the  upper  parts,  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  H.  £.  Dresser  in  Leadenhall  Market,  the  12th  October, 
1876. 

In  Scandinavia  the  Black  Grouse  occasionally  mates  with 
the  Dal-Bipa  or  Willow-Grouse  (Lagopus  albus),  the  repre- 
sentative there  of  our  Scotch  Grouse ;  the  ofispring  being 
known  as  "  Bypeorre  "  or  "  Biporre."  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  hybrids  is  given  on  the  opposite  page  from  Nilsson's 
'  Skandinavisk  Fauna.'*  A  far  rarer  hybrid  is  the  one  between 
the  Black  and  the  Hazel  Grouse  {Bonasa  betulina)  described 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dresser  (P.  Z.  S.,  1876,  p.  845). 

In  this  country  the  hybrids  best  known  are  those 
between    the    Black    Grouse    and    the    Pheasant.       The 

*  Mr.  Collett  of  Cbristiania  maintains,  in  opposition  to  some  other  natnraliati, 
that  tbii  hybrid  is  the  resalt  of  a  union  between  the  male  of  Lagopui  albut  and 
the  female  of  Tttrao  letrix  ;  and  his  arguments  are  given  at  great  length  in  hit 
'  Remarks  on  the  Ornithology  of  Northern  Norway,'  pablished  in  the  'Forhand- 
linger  Videnskabs-Selskabet  i  Christiaoia,'  1873,  pp.  238-251,  aod  partly  repro- 
duced in  Mr.  Dresser's  'Birds  of  Europe,'  vii.  pp.  213-216.  The  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  Mr.  Collett  uses  our  word  '  Ptarmigan  * 
in  the  above  pages,  he  refers  to  the  Willow-Qrouse,  and  not  to  Lagopui  mitftt*. 
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first  on  record  is  the  bird  noticed  by  Gilbert  White,  of 
Selbome,  of  which  a  colomed  representatiou  is  given  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  his  work.  The  subject  being  then 
new,  the  real  character  of  that  specimen  was  a  matter  of 
doabt,  till  more  recent  experience,  and  other  examples, 
seemed  to  confirm  its  origin.  In  June,  183-4,  the  late  Mr. 
Sabine  called  the  attention  of  the  members  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  to  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid 
bird,  between  the  common  Pheasant  and  the  Grey-hen, 
which  was  exhibited.  Its  legs  were  partially  feathered; 
it  bore  on  the  shoulder  a  white  spot,  and  its  middle  tail- 
feathers  were  lengthened.  It  was  bred  in  Cornwall,  and 
belonged  to  Sir  William  Call  iP.  Z.  S.,  1834,  p.  52). 

In  1835,  the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  residing  near  Wel- 
lington, Shropshire,  sent  up  for  exhibition  to  the  Zoological 
Society  a  hybrid  bird  between  the  cock  Pheasant  and  the 
Grey-hen,  with  a  note,  as  follows  : — "  For  some  years  past, 
a  single  Grey-hen  has  been  seen  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
the  Merrington  covers,  belonging  to  Robert  A.  Slancy,  Esq., 
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but  she  WEB  never  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Black- 
cock, or  any  other  of  her  speciea.  In  November  last  a  bird 
was  shot  on  the  manor  adjoining  Jlerrington,  belonging  to 
J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  resembling  the  Black-game  in  some 
partitnilars,  and  the  Plieaaant  in  others.  In  December 
another  bird  was  shot  in  the  Merrington  covers,  resembling 
the  former,  but  smaller;  this,  which  is  a  female,  is  now  in 
my  collection,  beaatifnlly  preserved  by  M.  Shaw,  of  Shrews- 
bury "  (P.  Z.  S.,  1835^  p.  02).  The  figure  given  below 
represents  this  bird,  Mr.  Eytou  having  allowed  the  use  of 
his  specimen  for  that  purpose.  He  further  remarks,  that 
he  had  also  seen  another  specimen,  killed  near  Corwen, 
in  Merionethshire,  and  then  in  the  coUectiou  of  Sir  Rowland 
HilJ,  Bart. 
In  December,   1837,  Mr.  John    Lcadbeater  exhibited  at 
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the  Zoological  Society  a  male  hybrid  between  the  Pheasant 
and  Black  Grouse.  It  was  observed  that  this  was  the  third 
Bpecinicn  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  for  exhibition 
within  a  comparatively  abort  space  of  time.  The  first  bird, 
from  Cornwall,  was  more  of  a  Gronse  in  appearauee  than  a 
Pheasant ;  the  second,  Mr.  EyLon's  bird,  from  Shropshire, 
was  more  Pheasant-like  ;  but  the  present  bird  was  decidedly 
intermediate,  exhibiting  characters  belonging  to  both.  The 
bead,  neck  and  breast,  were  of  a  rich  dark  maroon  colour, 
the  feathers  on  the  breast  shewing  the  darker  crescentic 
tips  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsi  were  covered  with  feathers  ; 
the  back  and  wings  mottled  blackish-gi'ey,  like  that  of  a 
yonng  Black-cock  after  his  first  moult,  bat  with  some 
indications  of  brown  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  rather  short, 
bat  straight,  pointed,  graduated,  and  Pheasant-like.  It 
was  remarked  that  this  bird  more  closely  resembled  the 
hybrid  figured  by  White  than  either  of  the  specimens 
previously  exhibited.  This  bird  was  understood  to  have  been 
killed  near  Alnwick,  and  it  is  now  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  North amberland  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Dr.  Edward  Moore,  in  his  '  Notes  on  the  Bii-da  of  Devon- 
re,'  pubUshed  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History '  for 
the  year  1837,  says,  that  a  hybrid  of  this  kind  was  shot  at 
Whidey,  near  Plymouth,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morshead.  A 
male  Pheasant,  a  female  Gronse,  and  one  young,  bad  been 
observed  in  company  for  some  time  by  the  keeper.  Mr. 
Morshead  shot  the  Pheasant,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  young 
hybrid ;  but  the  Grouse  escaped.  The  young  bird  bears 
the  marks  of  both  parents;  but  the  most  prominent 
cb&racters  are  those  of  the  Grouse.  The  space  above  the 
eye,  however,  is  not  bare,  as  in  the  Gronse,  but  entirely 
feathered,  as  in  the  Pheasant ;  the  whole  of  the  neck  is 
covered  with  black  feathers,  somewhat  mottled  ;  the  tail  is 
not  forked,  but  fan-shaped,  and  half  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Pheasant ;  the  tarsi  arc  bare,  as  in  the  Pheasant ;  the 
colonr  is  generally,  except  the  neck,  that  of  the  Pheasant ; 
lint  it  has  the  white  spot  on  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  ttrouse. 
Another  example,   now    figured   from   a   coloured   draw- 
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Wings  short,  concave,  with  the  third  ami  fonrtb  feathen  tho  longest.  Tul  o( 
■ixtoen  featfaon,  geocnilty  square  at  the  enii.  Timi  and  toes  complctelj 
feathered  ;  hiuJ  toe  very  abort,  ami  barely  toaching  the  ground  with  the  tip  of 
the  nitil.     NuIb  long,  an*l  nearly  straight, 

Tiiifl  hRHdsome  Bpecies  ia  the  British  ropresonlativo  of  the 
Willow-GiouHe  {Laijnpii»  nUnts),  which  ranges  from  Norway 
across  the  entire  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  There  can  be  little  questioa  that  both  species  are 
sprung  from  a  common  stock,  and  that  our  bird  is  an 
example  of  an  iuBular  form  which  ia  found  nowhere  elao  io 
a  natural  state.*  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus  Lnijopus 
which  does  not  turn  white  in  winter,  and  it  differs  slightly 
from  its  nearest  ally  in  its  summer  dress,  in  ita  call-note, 
and  in  some  of  its  habits;  but  no  structural  difTerouccs 
between  the  two  species  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The 
remains  of  what  may  faii-ly  be  considered  as  tho  ancestor  of 
theso  two  forms  have  been  found  in  the  bone-cavea  of  tho 
Bouth  of  France  and  also  in  Germany ;  and  the  Editor 
possesses  an  example  of  the  Willow-Grouse  assuming  the 
Bummer  garb,  which  was  obtained  in  May  as  far  south  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus.  The  Red 
Grouse  ia  probably  an  isolated  descendant  which  has  lost 
the  power  of  turning  \vhit«  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
BoceBsity  for  doing  so  for  the  purposes  of  assimilation. 

In  Scotland,  whence  its  specific  name  is  derived,  it  is 
generally  distributed  over  all  the  moors  from  tho  highest 
point  where  the  ling  {Caltuna)  and  the  heath  {Erica) 
flourish,  down  to  the  coast-line.  It  is  also  found  on  Lewis, 
Harris,  North  and  South  Uist,  Barra,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  is  tolerably 
abundant  in  lalay,  Skye,  Rum,  and  Jura,  but  ia  scarce  in 
Mull.  Remarkably  line  birds  are  produced  in  the  Orkneys, 
although  not  in  large  numbers ;  but  in  tho  not  far  distant 
Shetlands  it  is  not  indigenous,  and  tho  few  introduced  birds 
have  failed  to  maintain  themselves  there.     The  low  sandy 

•  About  foorteen  yeara  ago  Mr.  Oaear  DickBon  auccessfnlly  introdnced  thU 
species  into  the  district  of  Qottenberg,  Sonthem  Sweden,  correapondiog  in 
latitude  with  Aberdeen. 
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heaths  of  the  eaBtem  portions  of  Scotland  aro  less  suitable 
to  its  tastes  than  the  north  and  west,  but  thore  is  not  a 
county  (unless  Clackmannan  prove  an  exception)  which 
cannot  claim  the  Red  Grouse  as  an  inhabitant.  Across  the 
border  it  is  fonnd  on  the  moors  of  all  the  northern  counties, 
especially  on  those  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  down  the 
backbone  of  England  as  far  as  the  Trent,  particularly 
between  1,000  and  1,500  feet  of  elevation  ;  westwards  it 
occurs  in  Lancashire,  Cbeshire,  Staffordshire.  Shrop.shire, 
and  on  most  of  the  Welsh  moors  down  to  Glamorgan. 
Beyond  these  lines  the  Red  Grouse,  although  introduced  on 
the  heaths  of  Surrey  and  elsewhere,  has  never  succeeded  in 
maintaining  itself,  and  Montagu  records  with  surprise  the 
occurrence  of  a  straggler  taken  alive  near  Weohampton,  in 
Wiltshire,  in   the  winter  of  1794. 

On  the  moorlands  and  peat-bogs  of  Ireland  it  is  generally 
distributed,  although,  from  want  of  preservation,  not  in  such 
abundance  as  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 

The  Red  Grouse  pair  very  early  in  spring,  and  the  female 
soon  goes  to  nest :  this  is  formed  of  the  stems  of  ling 
and  grass,  with  occasionally  a  very  few  feathers :  these 
materials  being  slightly  arranged  in  a  depression  on  the 
ground,  under  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heather.  Daniel,  in  his 
'Rural  Sports,'  says  that  "on  the  5th  of  March,  1794, 
the  gamekeeper  of  Mr.  Lister  (afterwards  Lord  Ribblesdalo), 
of  Gisbume  Park,  discovered  on  the  manor  of  Twitten,  near 
Pendlo  Hill,  a  brood  of  Red  GrouHo,  seemingly  about  ten 
days  old,  and  which  could  fly  about  as  many  yards  at  a 
time ;  this  was  an  occurrence  never  known  to  have  happened 
before  so  early  in  the  yeai*." 

Thompson  (Birds  of  Ireland,  ii.  p.  49)  mentions  a 
nest  containing  eleven  eggs  on  the  Belfast  Mouutains  on 
17th  March.  A  farmer  in  burning  ling  off  Shap  Foil,  burnt 
over  a  nest  containing  fifteen  eggs  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1885.  The  eggs  are  from  eight  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  in 
nomber,  of  a  reddish-white  ground  colour,  nearly  covered 
with  blotches  and  spots  of  umber  brown :  measuring  about 
r75  by  1'2  in.     The    female    sits   very    close ;    and    Mr. 
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Salmon  mentions  that  one  allowed  him  to  take  her  off  hw 
eggs.  The  cock  hixd  does  not  share  the  duties  of  incoha- 
tion,  hat  while  the  hen  is  sitting  he  is  generally  not  &r  ciS, 
and  at  the  approach  of  danger  he  ntters  his  warning  hot, 
kok,  kok.  He  is  also  in  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  hillock  or 
"  knowe,"  and  crowing  at  dawn,  especially  on  dear  frosty 
mornings :  the  cry  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily  described, 
that  of  the  female  being  a  strange  nasal  croak.  The  yoong 
brood  leave  the  nest  soon  after  they  are  freed  from  the  shell, 
and  are  attended  to  by  both  the  parent  birds,  under  whose 
example  they  learn  to  feed  on  the  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  extreme  ends 
of  the  common  ling  and  fiue-Ieaved  heather,  with  the  leaTSS 
and  berries  of  the  black  and  red  wortle,  and  crowberry,  and 
occasionally  oats,  when  grown  at  the  moor  side,  are  the  por- 
tions and  kinds  of  food  most  frequently  found  in  their  crops. 
The  variation  in  the  plumage  of  the  Red  Grouse  is  con- 
siderable, especially  in  the  feathers  of  the  nuderparts ;  and 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining  many  ex- 
amples, can  give  a  good  guess  at  the  localities  from  which 
they  have  come.  Thus  birds  from  the  Hebrides  and  Wigton- 
shire  are  said  to  be  smaller  and  lighter  in  colour  than  those 
from  more  eastern  moors  ;  the  Perthshire  Grouse  are  smaller 
and  darker  than  those  of  Argyllshire,  whilst  in  Lanark,  Ben- 
frew  and  the  Border  counties  they  are  as  light-coloured  as 
Partridges.*  The  Welsh  birds  are  said  to  be  large  in  size 
and  light  in  colour ;  those  from  the  north  of  England  are 
more  rufous ;  those  from  Ireland  are  much  lighter,  with  a 
yellowish-red  tinge  in  the  plumage,  and  browner  legs.  This 
variation  is  principally  noticeable  in  the  underparts,  and 
may  be  partially  attributable  to  age,  but  it  has  been  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  a  tendency  to  assimilate  with  the  ground 
they  frequent.  Mr.  E.  T.  Buckley,  however  (P.  Z.  S.  1882, 
pp.  112-116),  says  that  he  has  killed  dark  birds  on  light- 
coloured  ground,  and  that,  considering  the  partially  migratory 
habits  of  the  Groase,  which  mast  descend  from  the  higher 
to    the  lower  grounds  as  winter   advances,   it   is   scarcely 

*  CoIqnhoDD,  'Tbc  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  ed.  3,  p.  112. 
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possible  to  suppose  that  each  bird  could  select  the  surrountl- 
ings  suitable  to  its  own  plumage.  Nor  is  the  principal 
variation  in  the  back — although  that  is  the  portion  which 
reqaireB  protective  assimilation — but  in  the  underparts, 
which  are  concealed  when  the  birds  squat ;  and  these  varia- 
tions are  therefore  considered  to  be  instances  of  individual 
difference  or  polymorphism. 

Some  birds  bred  on  high  ground  shew  a  tendency  to  white 
undei'parts  in  winter,  and,  although  rare,  instances  are  not 
unknown  of  a  change  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Willow- 
Gronso.  Mr,  John  Marshall,  of  Belmont,  Taunton,  has  two 
birds  said  to  have  been  shot  in  Perthshire,  in  which  the 
quill-feathers  are  white  with  black  shafts  ;  the  tail  black, 
tipped  with  white  ;  the  tail-coverts  pure  white ;  and  the 
body  white,  sprinkled  with  dark  feathers  about  the  head  and 
neck>  A  male  specimen  in  the  collection  formed  by  Messrs. 
Salvin  and  Godmau,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
obtained  on  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  October,  has  a  consider- 
able amount  of  white  on  the  throat.  Varieties  of  a  greyish- 
buff  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  on  one  of  these,  purchased 
from  a  dealer,  the  late  Mr.  G.  II.  Gray  conferred  the  name 
of  Latjopus  persicua,  under  the  impression  that  it  came 
from  some  place  in  Persia.  This  specimen  is  figured  in  Gray 
and  Mitchell's  *  Genera  of  Birds,' vol.  iii.  p.  517,  pi.  cxxxiii., 
and  in  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliott's  Monograph  of  the  Tetraonidtc,  but 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  locality  was  assigned 
in  error.  A  similar  variety  has  been  obtained  in  co.  Mayo 
(A.  G.  More,  Zool.  1882,  p.  147) ;  and  examples  of  a  cream 
colour  have  been  recorded  by  Sclby  (111.  Brit.  Orn.  i.  p.  249) 
from  the  moors  of  Blanchland  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
but  from  the  anxiety  of  sportsmen  to  procuro  specimens, 
these  birds  were  not  allowed  to  increase. 

Rod  Grouse  also  vary  much  in  weight  in  different  districtB 
|and  according  to  the  time  of  year,  being  at  their  best  both 

regard  weight  and  plumage  in  November.  A  cock  Grouse 
BQerally  weighs  about  1|  and  a  hen  about  1|  lbs.,  but 
many  birds  are  on  record  up  to  *2  lbs.  The  weight  of  the 
heaviest  birds   shot  between   1874-1881  on  Kousay  in  the 
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Orkneys,  where  diseaBe  is  unknown,  and  the  winters  are 
Bipen,  was  nearly  30  ounces.     Unlike  its  Scandinavian  con- 

ler  the  Willow-Grouse,  the  Red  Grouse  seldom  perches  in 
trees.  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  has  only  once  seen  one  alight  in  a 
wood  after  a  flight,  remaining  for  a  short  time  with  its  wings 
half  expanded,  aud  apparently  not  at  all  at  its  ease  ;  but  Mr. 
L.  Lloyd  cites  (Game  Birds  of  Sweden,  p.  126)  an  instance  of 
several  birds,  unmistakably  of  this  species,  being  observed 
in  an  ash-tree  on  the  edge  of  a  moor  in  Ayrshire ;  and  Sir 
John  Crewe  states  (Gould's  Birds  of  Groat  Britain)  that  on 
one  occasion  not  less  than  five  braco  were  observed  in  an  old 
thorn<tree  ;  the  autumn  being  the  season  when  this  habit  is 
most  noticed,  and  the  larch  the  tree  preferred.  They  are 
frequently  seen  to  sit  on  dykes  and  stone-walls. 

The  Red  Grouse,  like  the  Capcrcaillio  and  the  Black 
Grouse,  will  live  and  breed  in  confinement,  and  some  have 
become  remarkably  tame.  Daniel  mentions  (Rural  Sports) 
that  they  "had  been  known  to  breed  in  the  menagerie  of 
the  late  Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland,  and  that  this  was  in 
some  measure  effected  by  her  Grace's  causing  fresh  pots  of 
ling  or  heath  to  be  placed  in  the  menagerie  almost  every 
day.  At  Mr.  Grierson's,  Rathfarnham  House,  county  of 
Dublin,  in  the  sea.son  of  1802,  a  brace  of  Grouse,  which  had 
been  kept  for  three  years,  hatched  a  brood  of  young  ones.  In 
1809,  Mr.  William  Routledge,  of  Oakshaw,  in  Bewcastle, 
Cumberland,  had  in  his  possession  a  pair  of  Red  Grouse 
completely  domesticated,  and  which  had  so  far  forgotten 
their  natural  food  as  to  prefer  com  aud  crambs  of  bread  to 
the  tops  and  seeds  of  heath.  The  hen  laid  twelve  eggs, 
but  from  some  cause  was  not  Buffered  to  batch  them  ;  or,  in 
all  probability,  the  young  brood  would  have  been  eqnally  as 
tame  as  their  parents."  In  1811,  a  pair  of  Red  Grouse 
bred  in  the  aviary  at  Ruowsley  ;  the  female  laid  ton  eggs, 
and  hatched  out  eight  young  birds ;  but  these,  from  some 
nnknowD  cause,  did  not  live  many  days.  In  18GG  a  brood 
was  hatched  in  the  gaol  at  Omagh,  and  other  instances  are 
on  record. 

Owing  to  preservation,  aud  Ihe  reduction  or  extirpation  of 
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their  natural  oncmicfi,  Red  Gronse  had  enormously  incrensed 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  Grouse-disease  shewed  itself,  and 
made  terrible  ravages  on  some  of  the  moors  which  had  pre- 
viously been  amongst  the  best  stocked.  It  has  beeu  ascribed 
to  various  causes,  most  of  which  have  in  all  probability  had 
a  share  in  contributing  to  its  development,  and  each  of 
which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  has  found  its  violent 
partisans.  The  immediate  cause  in  specimens  examined  by 
Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  would  seem  to  have  been  the  presence  in 
extraordinary  numbers  of  two  sets  of  entozoic  parasites,  both 
flat  and  round,  the  existence  of  which  in  small  numbers  may 
be  compatible  with  health,  whilst  emaciation  and  death  result 
from  their  supremacy.  Bad  weather,  and  the  nipping  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  heather  by  a  late  frost,  or  its  injudicious 
burning,  also  tend  to  weaken  the  systems  of  the  birds.* 

It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  into  details  respecting  Grouse- 
shooting,  but  as  the  number  of  this  species  bagged  in  a 
single  day  exceeds  that  of  any  other  game-bird,  a  few  facta 
may  be  given.  The  largest  bag  on  record  was  made  by 
Lord  Walsingham  at  Blubberhouses  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
28th  August,  1872,  when  he  killed  842  Grouse  in  one  day 
to  his  own  gun,  and  under  somewhat  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. In  the  same  year,  on  the  Wemmergill  Moors,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  F.  A.  Milbank,  M.P., 
in  six  days,  and  with  an  average  of  six  companions,  killed 
8,983}  brace,  or  nearly  8,000  birds.  The  largest  bag  over 
dogs  was  made  by  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh  at  Grand- 
tully,  Perthshire,  on  the  12th  August,  1871,  when  220 
brace  of  fairly-grown  Grouse  and  no  "  cheepers"  were  shot ; 
and  on  the  14th,  110  brace  of  Grouse  over  one  brace  of  dogs 
in  six  hours. f 

A  male  bird  of  the  year,  killed  in  December,  had  the 
beak  black ;  the  irides  hazel,  with  a  crescentic  patch  of 
vermihon  red  skin  over  the  eye,  fringed  at  its  upper  free 
edge ;  head  and  neck  reddish-brown,  but  more  rufous  than 
any  other  part  of  the  bird  ;  back,  wing,  and  tail-coverts, 
chestnut-brown,  barred  transversely  and  speckled  with 
*  C/.  Hurie-Brewn,  Zool.  1882,  p.  401.  f  Rnml  Alnutnuc,  1881.  p.  21. 
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black  ;  distributed  among  the  plumage  were  several  feathers 
in  whicli  the  ground  colour  was  of  a  bright  yellowish-brown  ; 
all  the  quill- feathers  dark  umber-browu  ;  the  secoodaries 
and  the  tertials  edged  on  the  outside,  and  freckled  with 
lighter  brown  ;  tho  tail  of  sixteen  feathers  :  the  seven  on 
each  outside  dark  uraher-brown  ;  the  four  middle  feathers 
chestnut-brown,  varied  with  black.  On  the  breast  the 
plumage  was  darker  than  on  the  sides,  almost  black,  and 
tipped  with  white  ;  the  chestnut-browu  feathers  on  the  sides, 
flanks,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  tipped  with  white ; 
legs  and  toes  covered  with  short  greyish-white  feathers  ; 
claws  long,  bluish-horn  colour  at  the  base,  nearly  white  at 
the  end.  In  the  breeding-season  the  red  skin  over  the  eye 
is  partially  erectile,  but  droops  at  the  edges  and  does  not 
stand  up  firmly  like  the  comb  of  the  Black-cock. 

The  whole  length  is  sixteen  inches.  From  tho  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eight  inches  and  three-eighths  : 
the  first  quill-feather  shorter  than  the  sixth,  but  longer  than 
the  seventh ;  the  second  shorter  than  the  fifth,  but  longer 
than  the  sixth  ;  the  third  and  fourth  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  old  male  in  summer  has  many  of  tho  body  feathers 
tipped  with  yellow,  and  tho  red  colour  is  of  a  lighter  lint. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male  ;  t!io  patch 
of  red  skin  over  the  eye  is  also  smaller  ;  the  red  and  brown 
tints  of  the  feathers  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  give  a  more 
variegated  appearance  to  tho  plumage  generally.  In  her 
summer  plumage  all  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  aro  yellowish-chestnut,  with  a  few  black 
spots  :  those  of  the  lower  neck,  breast,  back,  wing,  and 
tail-coverts,  and  middle  tail-feathers,  transversely  barred 
with  black,  and  tipped  with  yellow  ;  the  long  feathers  on 
the  sides  and  flanks  also  barred  across  with  black  and 
3'ellow,  very  much  resembling  the  feathers  borne  on  the 
same  parts  at  the  same  season  by  the  female  Ptarmigan, 
shewing  its  affinity  to  that  bird ;  and  some  authors  have 
called  our  Red  Grouse,  the  Red  Grouse  Ptarmigan,  the 
Red  Ptarmigan,  and  the  Brown  Ptarmigan. 
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In  the  young  in  down  of  a  day  or  two  old,  are  yellowisli- 
buff  banded  with  brown  above,  and  yellowish-brown  below  ; 
darker  on  the  breast ;  a  dark  brown  etreak  runs  from  the 
base  of  the  bill  to  the  centre  of  the  crown,  where  it  widens 
out  into  a  broad  ruddy-brown  patch  with  darker  margin. 
With  increasing  age  the  down  becomes  duller ;  rufous-brown 
feathers  with  darker  bars  appear  on  the  side  of  the  breast 
and  flanks ;  the  feathers  of  the  wiug-uoverts  and  back  are 
rich  rufous  with  black  centres  tipjied  with  black  and  white ; 
the  quill-feathers  dull  brown,  with  tawny  mottlings. 

The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  female,  but 
by  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  first  moult  is  com- 
pleted, the  young  males  are  very  similar  to  the  old  ones, 
excepting  that  the  head  and  neck  are  barred  and  spotted. 

Not  being  polygamous,  it  does  not  often  hybridize  with 
other  species.  The  rare  instances  of  its  having  done  so 
with  the  Black  Grouse  have  already  been  noticed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Newton  (P.  Z.  8. 
1878,  p.  793)  on  exhibiting  a  supposed  hybrid  between 
the  Red  Grouse  and  the  Ptarmigan  (L.  viutns)  : — "This 
remarkable  specimen  was  lately  given  to  me  for  the  museum 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Captain  Houston  of  Kin- 
tradwcU,  in  Sutherland,  having  been  shot  there  out  of  a  covey 
of  Grouse  on  the  Ist  of  Sept.  1878.  As  will  be  seen,  it  bears 
some  considerable  resemblance,  above,  to  a  hen  Ptarmigan 
in  summer  plumage,  but  its  general  appearance  is  much 
darker.  Beneath,  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
young  of  the  Red  Grouse ;  and  the  primaries  are  much  as 
in  that  bird,  being,  however,  partially  edged  with  white  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  comjuonly  found  in  the  latter. 
I  have  shewn  the  skin  to  several  ornithological  friends, 
none  of  whom  have  been  able  to  offer  any  other  suggestion 
eoQcerning  it  than  that  originally  made  by  the  donor, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  the  two  species  named  ; 
and  in  confirmation  thereof,  Captain  Houston  told  me  that 
the  part  of  his  ground  on  which  it  was  shot  is  close  to  a 
locality  frequented  by  the  Ptarmigan.  Without  having 
made  an  exhaustive  search,  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  aware 
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Dame,  derived,  with  a  Blight  and  inexplicable  modification, 
from  the  Gaelic  word  Tarmiclian,  occurs  as  fur  back  as 
1617,  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Whitehall,  from  James  I.  of 
England  to  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine,  commanding  that  a 
pro^nsion  of  "  Capercaillies  and  termiiinntin^''  he  made  for 
the  royal  sasteuance  between  Durham  and  Berwick.  As 
mentioned  when  treating  of  the  Capercaillie  (p.  46),  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  speaks  of  "  termagants  "  iu  1618,  and,  to 
jadge  by  old  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  Lowland  form  of  spelling  the  name. 

Respecting  its  distribution,  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  says  that 
in  Sutherlandshire  it  especially  frequents  the  stony  moun- 
tains of  Assynt,  on  the  ridge  of  Ben  Chaorin  (commonly 
called  Harran)  and  the  heights  and  corrios  of  Glashven, 
Ben  Mhor,  and  Braebag,  being  loss  numerous  on  the 
curiously-shaped  and  isolated  peaks  of  Quinaig,  Canishp, 
Soulbheiu  (the  *' Sugar-loaf "),  Coul  Mlior,  and  Coul  Beg, 
lying  nearer  the  sea.  In  Ross-ahire  it  is  abundant  on  Ben 
TVyvis  in  the  east,  and  on  the  range  of  Ben  Deraig  in  the 
west,  but  again  becomes  scarcer  towards  the  coast.  South- 
ward, through  Ross-shire  and  Inverness-shire,  in  all  suitable 
localities,  it  is  met  with  abundantly,  preferring,  as  a  rule, 
the  larger  masses  of  mountain  land  to  the  isolated  peaks. 
In  AberdeeuBhiro,  on  Lochnagur  and  Ben  Sluich-dhu,  it  is 
tolerably  numerous,  although  comparatively  scarce  on  the 
western  mountains  of  the  same  range,  owing  to  the  summits 
being  less  stony,  deeply  covered  with  moss,  and  not  bearing 
mountain-berriea  iu  such  quantities.  In  8kye  it  is  found 
among  the  Cuchnllin  Hills,  but  not  in  great  numbers  ;  nor 
is  it  abundant  iu  Harris  or  Lewis.  In  Inverness-shire  the 
Editor  observed  a  covey  of  nine  birds  on  Ben  Nevis  in 
August,  1879.  Southwards,  through  Perthshire,  a  fair 
number  of  Ptarmigan  may  be  met  with  in  certain  localities ; 
and  Mr.  James  Lumsden,  of  Arden,  states  that,  although 
in  decreasing  numbers,  birds  are  still  to  be  found  breeding 
on  Ben  Lomond  and  in  its  vicinity.  In  Arran  the  species 
became  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct  about  the  year  1856  ;  but 
in  1867  a  few  young  birds  were  introduced  from  the  north 
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of  Scotland,  a?id  their  descendants  still  maintaiD  a  footing 
on  Goatfell  and  Ben  Noush.  There  appearR  to  be  uo 
satisfactory  evidence  that  this  specioB  ever  occurred  in  the 
Orkneys,  or  in  the  Shethmd  Islands.  It  is  found  in  Jura, 
and  even  on  Islay,  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  ; 
but  althoagh  many  of  the  northern  summits  of  tho  sister 
island  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  similar  in  their 
character  to  those  frequented  by  the  Ptarmigan  elsewhere,  the 
Bpecies  has  never  been  known  in  Ireland  even  as  a  visitant. 

The  alleged  former  existence  of  tho  Ptarmigan  on  the 
mountains  of  Cumherland  and  Westmorland,  and  also  in 
Wales,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Moro 
(Zoologist,  1881,  pp.  44—47).  It  appears  that  Pennant,  in 
his  'British  Zoology,'  Ed.  4  (17G6),  stated  that  "a  few 
still  inhabit  the  lofty  hills  near  Keswick,"  to  which  Latham 
(1788)  added  tho  words  "  as  well  as  in  Wales," — a  locality 
which  Pennant,  althoagh  a  Welshman,  had  nowhere  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Heysham,  in  Hutchinson's  *  History  of  Cum- 
berlaod'  (1794),  quoted  Pennant,  without  adding  a  particle 
of  independent  evidence,  and  later  writers  have  merely 
amplified  or  paraphrased  these  statements.  Mr.  More  has, 
however,  learnt  from  Capt.W.  K.  Dover,  residing  at  Keswick, 
that,  although  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  tradition 
of  the  former  existence  of  tho  Ptarmigan  in  the  Lake 
district,  yet  there  is  a  highly  white-mottled  variety  of  the 
Red  Grouse  found  upon  Skiddaw,  and  also  on  Shap  Fells, 
in  Westmorland  ;  the  latter  being  so  white  that  two  Scotch 
gamekeepers  who  saw  them  called  them  Ptarmigan.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  moro  than  a  century  ago,  when 
statements  were  less  critically  examined,  and  the  Ptarmigan 
was  only  just  known  to  be  a  British  bird,  any  "  white- 
mottled"  Groose  seen  on  the  mountains  would  he  assumed 
to  b«  the  alpine  species. 

In  Scandinavia,  the  Ptarmigan  is  resident  in  the  Lofodcu 
Islands,  and  on  tho  Foils  alK>ve  the  limits  of  the  tree- 
grovrth,  as  far  as  the  Nore-Qeld,  in  58°  40'  N.  lat.,  from 
whence  it  descends  in  small  numbers  to  the  western  districts. 
Stretching  across    the  northern  portions  of  Finland,  it    is 
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found  on  tho  mountains  which  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Imandra  Lake  on  the  Kola 
Peninaola.  Hoffman*  found  it  breeding  on  the  high  ground 
near  the  source  of  the  Petchora  in  lat.  62°  N.,  and  obtained 
five  specimonB  between  lat.  61°  and  66°  N.  In  Arctic 
Siberia,  Middendorf  found  a  specica  of  Ptarmigan  occupying 
the  generally  flat  northern  portion  of  Siberia  from  06°  N. 
in  winter,  up  to  71°  N.  in  suramer,  as  far  east  as  the  Taimyr 
Peninsula,  aud,  whilst  catling  it  L,  miitus,  he  expressed  sur- 
prise at  finding  it  so  similar  to  L.  nipestria.  It  was  sub- 
sequently suggested  by  Professor  Newton  that  the  examples 
of  Ptarmigan  obtaiued  by  Mr.  H.  Seebuhm  in  11^'  N.  lat. 
on  the  Yenesei,  might  actually  belong  to  the  latter : 
a  view  which  comparison  appears  to  have  confirmed. 
Liu/opus  rupestris,  the  Rock-Ptarmigan  of  authors,!  is 
a  form  which  in  all  plumages  except  the  white  garb  of 
winter,  is  browner  than  L.  iitutus,  and  which  also  inha- 
bits lower  and  more  level  ground.  I  Its  range  was  already 
known  to  reach  right  across  the  northern  portioua  of 
America  from  the  shores  of  Behring's  Straits  to  Newfound- 
land, Greenland,  aud  also  to  Iceland;  but  its  presence  in 
.\rctic  Siberia  from  Behring's  Straits  on  the  east  to  the 
Yenesei  in  the  west,  and  probably  further,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  it  docs  not  enter  Europe,  points  to  a  barrier  caused 
by  important  physical  changes  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Ural. 
It  now  appears  probable  that  the  Ptarmigan  recorded  by 
Messrs.  Blakistou  and  Pryer,aa  found  in  Northern  Japan  (Ibis, 
1878,  p.  226),  aud  more  recently  in  the  Kurile  Islands,  may 
also  be  L.  mpeatrU,  On  the  other  hand,  the  birds  found 
by  Radde  on  the  Sochondo,  at  from  7,500  to  8,000  feet 
altitude,  and  those  observed  by  Dybowski  on  the  Sayansk 


•  '  Der  Kardlicbc  Ural,  Wirbcltbieie,'  p.  68. 

t  H,  Scebohni,  'Ibia,'  1875),  p.  H8. 

t  Sclby  (Rep.  Brit.  Asa.  1S34,  p.  611)  recorded  L.  rupairis  as  baviog  been 
killed  00  tbe  Benmore  ridge  in  Sulberlaudiiiire  ;  Buppoaiog,  do  donbt,  thai  tbe 
onnge-jeltow  dren,  which  if  now  well  known  to  be  assDmedin  sammcr  by  the 
female  of  L.  mutu»,  wu  pccoliar  to  the  former  sptcies ;  and  not  being  aware  that 
Ptarmigan  from  the  higher  ground  iirc  siaallar  thaa  thugo  from  lower  clevalioBK. 
{Of.  J.  A.  Uar»ic-Brown,  Pr.  Nat.  Hirt.  8oo.  Gla/fow,  1S75,  p.  107.  > 
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mooDtainB  to  the  soatk-west  of  Lake  Baikal  were  probably 
our  L.  mutns,  which  Dr,  O.  Finsch  also  obtained  in  the 
Altai  range  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet. 

In  Central  Europe  the  Ptarmigan  is  foand  throughoat 
the  liigher  regions  of  Switzerland,  and  on  the  French  and 
Italian  slopes  of  the  Alps ;  also  in  sraaller  nnmbors  in 
Tyrol,  Styria,  and  even  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Forest.  It  is  tolerably  abundant  on  the  apper  portions 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Lord  Lilford  has  been  informed 
on  good  aatbority  that  it  occurs  in  the  moantains  of  the 
Asturias  and  of  Leon. 

Ptarmigan  pair  early  in  spring,  breeding  in  Scotland  in  the 
month  of  May ;  the  nest,  which  is  difficult  to  find,  being  a  mere 
cup  scraped  in  the  tarf,  and  sparingly  lined  with  grasses 
and  feathers.  The  eggs,  of  a  yellowish-white  blotched  and 
spotted  with  dark  brown,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  ground-colour  than  those  of  the  Eed  Gronse,  and 
of  smaller  size,  measuring  about  17  by  I'l  in.,  and  are 
from  eight  to  ten  in  number. 

The  yonng  run  about  immediately  on  leaving  the  shell, 
and  are  export  at  concealing  themselves  even  ou  the  barest 
places  ;  whilst  the  hcu  bird  resorts  to  the  usual  devices  to 
divert  attention.  In  wet  or  stormy  seasons  the  various 
families  associate  or  pack  by  the  beginning  of  August,  but 
otherwise  not  till  winter,  when  as  many  as  fifty  have  been 
seen  together. 

Ptarmigan  are  scarcer  on  the  extreme  summits  of  the 
moantains  than  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  those  which  are 
shot  on  the  "barrens,"  or  level  deserts  of  stones  in  the 
higher  situations,  are  found  to  be  considerably  smaller-sized 
birds.  Macgillivray  observes,  that  "these  beautiful  birds, 
while  feeding,  run  and  walk  among  the  weather-beaten  and 
lichen-crested  fragments  of  rock,  from  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  when  they  remain  motionless, 
as  thoy  invariably  do  should  a  person  be  in  sight.  Indeed, 
unless  you  are  directed  to  a  particular  spot  by  their  strange 
low  croaking  cry,  you  may  pass  through  u  flock  of  Ptar- 
migans  without    observing   a    single    individual,    although 
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some  of  them  may  not  be  ten  yards  distant.  Wlieu 
sqnatted,  however,  they  utter  no  sound,  their  object  being 
to  conctal  themselves  -  aud  if  you  discover  the  one  from 
which  the  cry  has  proceeded,  you  generally  find  him  on  the 
top  of  a  stone,  ready  to  spring  off  the  moment  you  show 
an  indication  of  hositiHty.  If  you  throw  a  stone  at  him,  he 
rises,  utters  his  call,  and  is  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
individuals  around,  which,  to  your  surprise,  if  it  be  your 
first  rencontre,  yon  see  spring  up  one  by  one  from  the  bare 
ground.  They  generally  fly  off  in  a  loose  body,  with  a 
direct  and  modeiatoly  rapid  flight,  resembling,  but  lighter 
than,  that  of  the  Red  Grouse,  and  settle  on  a  distant  part 
of  the  mountain,  or  betake  themselves  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
houriug  summits,  perhaps  more  than  a  mile  distant." 
Their  food  consists  of  fresh  green  twigs  of  Cctlluna  vuhjaris, 
Viicciuiiim  mi/rlillu8,  and  Empetrum  n'uinnn,  and  other 
plants  with  berries  in  autumn  :  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Rod  Groueo.  Like  that  species,  they  suffer 
from  disease  in  Scotland. 

Ptarmigan  are  only  kept  alive  in  captivity  with  great 
difficulty.  Dr.  A.  Girtanner  (ZooIogiBcho  Garten,  1880, 
pp.  71-82)  gives  a  long  account  of  his  repeated  failares 
with  both  old  and  young  birds  ;  but  at  last  ho  succeeded  by 
placing  the  latter  with  a  captive  Rock-Partridge  (Caccabig 
anxntilis),  by  whose  example  they  learned  to  feed,  and  all 
lived  together  in  apparent  contentment. 

An  adult  male  shot  in  Ross-shire  on  13th  May  has  the 
bill  blackiah-horu  colour  ;  over  the  eye  an  erectile  red  akin ; 
the  lores  black ;  the  head  and  neck  of  a  mottled  brown  with 
some  new  black-centred  feathers  appearing  on  the  crown 
and  mantle ;  back  and  upper  tail-coverta  ochreous-grey,  the 
centre  ones  longer  than  the  tail-feathers ;  tail-feathers 
blackish,  tipped  with  white;*  primary  quill -feathers  white, 
with  dark  shafts ;  secondaries  and  wing-coverta  white,  with 


*  SpccimeoR  killed  in  spriiig  frequontljr  h&ve  the  two  long  ccntrml  Uil-cOTerta 
of  a.  pore  white,  the  remainder  of  tbe  viut«r  plumage  ;  and  these  might  etuily 
bo  laiMaken  for  the  middlo  fvathera  of  tlic  tail  itEclf.  In  autamn  these  feathen 
nre  i-enewed,  and  in  imnmturc  birdi  tbe  central  portiona  arc  lead-eoloureJ. 
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a  few  mottled  brown  feathers  appearing ;  chin  white  ;  throat 
mottled  brown  and  white ;  breast  dark  mottk-d  brown  ;  flankB 
jellowish-brown;  abdomen  and  under  tail-coverta  white;  legs 
and  feet  greyish-white.  In  a  Perthshire  specimen,  killed  June 
2ud,  the  short  mottled  feathers  of  the  heud  shewed  abraded 
white  tips  with  dark  bases ;  the  larger  feathers  of  the  neck 
and  breast  had  dark  bases,  followed  by  a  bar  of  white  edged 
with  buff,  and  tcmu'nating  with  black  tips  undergoing  abra- 
sion ;  back  mottled  with  black,  grey,  and  buff.  In  very  old 
males,  and  especially  io  examples  from  Scandinavia,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  feathers  on '  the  upper  parts  and 
breast  are  often  of  very  dark  colour. 

The  female,  which  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male,  has 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  a  rufous  buff,  broadly  mottled 
with  black,  and  slightly  tipped  with  grey ;  the  quill-feathers 
white,  with  more  dark  markings  about  the  shafts  than  iu  the 
male ;  the  tail-feathers  blackish,  but  freckled  with  grey  on 
the  outer  web,  especially  in  Pyreaean  examples ;  breast  and 
flanks  buff,  mottled  with  black  and  grey ;  lower  breast  and 
belly  mottled  white ;  under  tail-coverts  buff,  barred  with 
black ;  under  wing-coverts  white. 

The  whole  length  of  a  male  is  fifteen  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eight  inches  :  the  first 
quill-feather  an  inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  second ; 
the  second  rather  longer  than  the  fifth;  the  third  and 
fourth  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
The  wings  of  the  old  birds  killed  iu  autumn  are  seldom 
perfect,  as  this  is  the  season  for  moaltiug  the  flight-feathers. 

Early  iu  autumn  both  males  and  females  moult  into 
a  freckled  grey  plumage  on  the  upper  parts ;  the  quill- 
feathers,  and  some  of  the  wing-coverts,  with  those  on  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  being  white  ;  by  the  end  of  October  this 
plumage  changes  to  pure  white  in  Continental  specimens ; 
and  to  white  with  Blight  mottlings  about  the  bases  of  the 
feathers,  in  some  Scotch  examples ;  the  tail-feathers  remain- 
ing black,  but  being  nearly  concealed  by  the  long  white 
coverts.  The  fur-liko  feathers  on  the  legs  and  feet  increase 
in    length    and    thickness.      In    this    winter   plumage   the 
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males  have  tbe  lores  black,  whereas  ia  the  female  the  lores 
are  UBually  white ;  bat  some  old  females  shew  a  dark  eye- 
streak.  This  gath  is  retained  until  the  following  spring. 
Macgillivray  mentions  two  heu  birds  from  Banffshire 
cxaniiued  on  the  IGth  December,  which  had  the  white 
plumage  delicately  tinted  with  rose-colour. 

In  the  young,  %vitL  the  quill-feathers  just  appearing,  the 
down  is  rather  more  ruddy  than  in  the  Red  Grouse,  and  the 
patch  on  the  crown  and  uapo  ig  of  a  rather  paler  chestnut 
in  the  centre  ;  but  when  half- fledged  the  young  are  greyer 
tLnn  those  of  the  Grouse.  The  first  quill-feathers  are 
mottled  brown,  but  in  August  they  are  replaced  by  white 
ones,  and  a  grey  body  plumage,  simitar  to  that  of  the  adults, 
ia  nsBuraed, 

lu  winter  large  numbers  of  so-called  "  Ptarmigan  "  are 
sent  over  to  the  English  markets  ;  fully  seven-eighths  of  them 
being,  however,  Willow-Grouse  in  winter  dress.  These  may 
be  rocoguized  by  their  larger  size,  und,  in  the  case  of  the 
males,  by  the  absence  of  the  black  lores,  which  are  always 
present  in  the  male  Ptarmigan. 

In  the  three  representations  of  the  Ptarmigan  at  the 
head  of  this  subject,  the  lower  figure  is  taken  from  a  female 
killed  in  the  month  of  May,  the  upper  figure  from  a  male 
killed  iu  October,  and  the  middle  figure  from  a  male  bird 
killed  in  January. 
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eyes,  destitat*  of  feathers,  aod  with  a  vemicose  red  coTcring.  Wings  short: 
the  first  qQill-featber  narrow  towardti  the  ti[> ;  thu  foorth  and  Gflh  featherit  the 
longest  in  the  wing.  Tail  long,  wudge -shaped,  gradtmled,  eontaining  eighteen 
feathers.  Feet — three  toes  in  front,  one  behind  ;  the  three  Bnt«rit>r  toei  united 
bjr  a  iitembraDc  ai  far  as  the  first  joint ;  the  hind  toe  artiaataied  upon  the  tanai, 
which  in  the  male  birda  La.  funiiabed  vritb  a  homy,  conical,  and  sharp  spar. 

Both  tlie  gpueric  aiul  specific  namcB  of  the  Plieasatit  are 
due  to  the  mjtbotogiual  traditiou  which  nttributeEi  to  Jason 
and  Lis  Arrjonauta  the  introduction  of  the  bird  from  the 
banJis  of  the  river  Phasis,  iu  Colchis.  This  chissic  titreain 
is  the  tuoderu  Riou,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Black  Sea 
near  the  town  of  Poti,  whence  the  railway  now  ruus  toTiflis, 
the  capital  of  the  Caucasas  ;  and  iu  its  unhealthy  swamps 
the  descendants  of  the  original  stock  are  still  to  be  foaud 
iu  all  their  purity.  The  head-quarters  of  this  Pheasant 
appear  to  be  the  marshy  forests  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Gurgan,  near  Astrabad  ;  the  river- 
vatleys  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  the  Terek  and  Goalak  up 
to  3,000  feet  elevation  ;  the  neighbourhood  of  Astrakhan ; 
and  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  Minor  which  border  on  the 
Blauk  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  particularly  near  Bronssa. 
It  occurs  as  far  south  as  Ephosua,  hut  Mr.  Dauibrd  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  the  Cilieian  Taurus,  nor  did  Canon  Tristram 
find  it  in  Syria.  In  Greece  the  remains  of  a  species  of 
Pboasaut  have  boon  disinterred  at  Pikcrmi,  in  Attica,  and  its 
modern  representative  atill  frequents  the  covers  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olympus,  although  nearly  exterminated  in  the 
swamps  of  Akarnaoia.  Not  known  in  Cyprus  or  Rhodes,  it 
occurs  on  the  island  of  Thasos  near  Salonika,  and  in  suitable 
localities  throughout  Roumeliu,  as  well  as  iu  Albania  ;  hut 
north  of  the  line  of  the  Balkans  it  is  probably  not  in- 
digenous. Assuming  it  to  have  been  introduced  at  some 
unknown  period,  it  is  now  found  iu  a  feral  state  iu  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe.  It  occurs  in  South  Russia ;  in 
Transylvania,  although  now  nearly  exterminated,  it  was 
formerly  abundant ;  and  iu  Bohemia  and  smne  parts  of 
Saxony  it  wanders  uncared  for ;  but  north  uf  Central 
Germany  it  requires,  and  receives,  a  certain  amount  of 
protection.     Under   such   conditions   it   exists  in  Holland, 
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Belgian!,  Denmark,  Sweden  (whore  it  has  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson),  and  even  near  Cliristiania,  in  Norway. 
In  France*  and  Italy  it  also  maintains  itself  under  similar 
protection  ;  but  it  is  said  to  exist  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  on 
the  bills  of  Aleria,  in  Corsicaf  ;  Spain  and  Portugal  being 
apparently  the  only  European  countries  where  attempts  at 
accUmatizatiou  have  not  proved  successful.  Some  of  these 
more  recent  introductions  on  the  Continent  may  have  con- 
sisted of  fertile  crosses  with  the  Chinese  Ring-necked 
Pheasant ;  but  as  regards  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  British  Islands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original 
species  was  P.  colchiciis. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  briefly 
the  range  of  our  Pheaf^aut,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  It  has  been  shewn  that  /'.  enkhicus,  one  of 
the  specios  without  the  white  collar,  inhabits  wet  marshy 
forests  as  far  east  as  Astrabad^  beyond  which  it  now  meets 
with  the  barrier  of  the  desert  of  Miiriana.  East  of  the 
great  Tian  Shan  range,  on  the  pliiius  and  in  tho  jungles 
of  Eastern  Turkestan,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knshgar  and  Yarkand,  is  found  another  collailess  species, 
P.  shawi,  which  even  when  taken  young  is  one  of  tiie  most 
nntamablo  of  birds  in  captivity.  |  Mr.  D.  G,  Elliot 
(MQuogr.  Phasianida),  ii.)  considers  that  this  is  the  origi- 
nal stock  of  the  group,  and  to  it  may  be  united  a  doubt- 
fully distinct  and  at  all  events  closely  allied  species 
described  from  two  headless  specimens,  under  the  name 
of  /'.  insif/nis,  also  found  in  Yarkand.  These  forms 
lead  to  P.  monffoVicug,  a  well-marked  species  with  a  broad 
whit©  collar,  an  amethystine  throat,  and  a  greenish  rump, 
which  is  found  near  Bokhara,  on  the  Syr-Daria  (the 
ancient  Jaxartos),  and  thence,  past  Lake  Bnlkash,  through- 
out that  portion  of  Mongolia  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Gobi. 
On  the  ^\jua-Daria  (the  ancient  Oxus)  is  found  a  remarkably 


*  Tbe  booetiedi  of  fhtiaon  in  Oatcoajr  hare  jicld«d  reiuina  wbicb  luive  been 
referred  to  two  tpeeiua  of  I'haiianui. 

♦  H.  II.  OiglioH.  '  Ibii,'  1881,  p.  207. 

:  ScTilly.  'Strmj  Feathers,'  1876,  p.  170. 
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handsome  species,  P.  ckn/somdas,  with  a  small  white  collar 
and  rich  golden  neck  ajul  breast- feathers  tipped  with  emerald 
green  ;  hut  although  nearer  in  point  of  distance  to  P.  col- 
chicu8,  neither  of  the  above  bo  closely  resemble  our  Pheasant 
as  does  P.  nhnwi,  which  is  now  found  only  on  the  eastern 
side  of  a  lofty  ranjie  whose  passes  attain  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet.  This  distribution  is  exceedingly  puzzling,  and 
can  only  be  cleared  up  by  more  exact  iufiirmation.  The 
other  species  of  the  group  are  the  cuUarlesa  P.  dcrallatus  of 
Moupin,  where  it  is  the  only  species,  but  which  mixes  on  its 
eastern  frontier  with  the  collared  P.  torquatim  of  Southern 
China  ;  the  two  collarleas  species,  P.  eh<j<v>s  of  the  west  of 
Sechueu  and  Yunnan,  and  /'.  reraicnhr  of  Japan  ;  and  the 
collared  P./onnosaivis,  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  Excepting 
for  the  introduction  of  P.  tonjitatus  and  P.  rcrsinAor  into 
our  covers,  these  species  have  no  immediate  bearing  upon 
the  question. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Pheasant  into  England,  it  has  undoubtedly  main- 
tained itself  in  this  country  in  a  wild  state  for  a  period 
sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  he  considered  a  British  bird.  Upon 
this  point  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  cuntributed  the 
following : — 

*'  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  most 
ancient  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Pheasant  iu  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  fuuud  in  the  tract  '  Do  inventione  Sauctffl 
CruciH  nostraj  iu  Monte  Acuto  et  de  ductione  ejusdem  apud 
Waltham,'  edited  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
by  Professor  Stubbs,  and  published  in  18G1.  The  bill  of 
fare  drawn  up  by  Harold  for  the  Canon's  household  of  from 
six  to  seven  persons,  a.d.  1059,  and  preserved  in  a  mauu- 
Bcript  of  the  dale  of  circa  1177,  was  as  follows  (p.  IG)  : — 

"  'Erant  autora  talcs  pitantia?  uniciiiqiie  canonico  :  afosto 
Sancti  Michaelis  nsque  ad  caput  jejunii  [Ash  Wednesday] 
ant  xii.  nierulm,  aut  ii.  agausert  [At/nce,  a  magpie  (?) : 
Ducaniii']  aut  ii.  pordiees,  aut  unus  phasianus,  reliquis 
temporibns  aut  ancas  [Geese:  Ducaiini']  aut  gallinrc.' 

"  Now   tlic  jxiint  of  this  passage   is  that  it  shews  that 
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Pha$ianu8  colchicus  had  become  naturalized  in  England 
before  the  Norman  invasion  ;  and  aa  the  English  and  Danes 
were  not  the  introducers  of  strange  auiinals  in  any  well- 
authenticated  case,  it  oflers  fair  presumptive  evidence  that  it 
was  introduced  by  the  Boman  conquerors,  who  naturalized 
the  Fallow  Deer  in  Britain."* 

It  appears  by  Dugdalc's  '  Monasticon  Anglicanum  '  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1100) 
license  was  given  to  the  Abbot  of  Amesbury  to  kill  hares 
and  Pheasants ;  and,  according  to  Ecbard's  History  of  Eng- 
land, in  A.D.  12'J9,  during  the  reigu  of  Edward  I.  the  price 
of  a  Pheasant  was  fonrpence  ;  the  Aalue  of  a  Mallard  being 
three-halfpence,  a  Plover  one  penny,  and  a  couple  of  Wood- 
cocks three-halfpence.  To  these  early  notices  may  be  added 
one  contributed  by  the  Satiirdai/  linview  critic  of  the  1st 
Edition  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier's  admirable  treatise  on 
'Pheasants,'!  *o  "^'^^  ^^"-^  Thomas  a  Becket,  on  the  day  of 
bis  martyrdom  (December  29,  1179),  dined  on  a  Pheasant 
and  enjoyed  it,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  remark  of  one  of 
his  monks  that  "  he  dined  more  heartily  and  cheerfally  that 
day  than  usual." 

Mr.  Harting,  in  his  'Ornithology  of  Shakspeare,'  gives 
namerons  interesting  details  and  quotations,  shewing  the 
esteem  in  which  this  bird  was  held  for  tbe  table  iu  somewhat 
more  recent  times.  It  appears,  by  Lelaud's  account  of  the 
feast  ttt  the  enthronization  of  George  Nevill,  Archbishop  of 
York  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  that  two  hundred 
"fessauntes"  were  served  with  other  meats;  and  in  the 
'  Hon sebold  Book '  of  Uie  L'Estranges  of  Huustaiitou,  from 
A.D.  1519  to  A.D.  1578,  there  are  such  entries  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  "  vj.  fesands  and  ij.  ptrychya  kyllyed  wt 
the  hauks."  "  Item,  to  Mr,  Ashley's  eer^'ant  for  brynging 
of  a  Fesant  Cocke  and  four  Woodcocks  on  the  18th  day  of 
October,  in  reward,  four-pence."  "  Item,  a  Fesant  kylled 
with  the  Goshawke."     Similar  allosions  are  made  iu  the 


•  Ibi«,  1809,  p.  368. 

t  Sm  p.  18  n(  the  'ihil  Kdition  (1881),  to  which  the   Editor  it.  under  givAt 
n|ilig>tion>. 
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'Houseliolii  Book'  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland  (1512), 
ami  from  the  time  of  the  Tudor  monarcba,  Pheasants  are 
specified  with  Partridges  in  the  statutea  for  the  protection  of 
game. 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,*  the  first  mention 
of  the  Pheasant  occurs  in  an  Act  dated  June  8,  1594,  in  the 
reigu  of  James  VI.,  a  great  protector  of  all  kinds  of  game. 
In  the  aforesaid  year  he  "  ordained  that  quhatsumever  person 
or  persones  at  ony  time  hereafter  sail  happen  to  slay  deir, 
harts,  phesantfi,  fouUs,  partricks,  or  uther  wyld  foale  quhat- 
Bumevei',  ather  with  gun,  crace  bow,  dogges,  halks,  or  girnes, 
or  be  uther  ingine  quhatsumever,  or  that  beia  found  schutting 
with  ony  gun  therein,"  &c.,  &c.,  shall  pay  the  usual  "  hun- 
dreth  punds,"  &.c.  It  is  now  generally  distributed  in  suit- 
able localities  from  Sutherland  to  Wigtownshire,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Lomond  it  is  occasionally  seen  on 
the  mountain-sides  as  far  up  as  1,200  feet.  Introduced  into 
Lewis  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  about  fifteen  years  ago  by  Sir 
James  Mutheson,  it  has  become  fairly  established  there,  as 
well  as  in  Islay,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  aiiie.  The  east 
side  of  Scotland  does  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  be  so  well 
suited  to  it,  but  it  has  thriven  in  the  coverts  near  Banff 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

As  regards  Ireland,  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  nuknown. 
Ginildus  Cambrensis,  in  his  '  Topographia  Hiberuica'  (a.d. 
1183-118G),  expressly  states  that  in  his  day  there  were 
neither  Pheasants  nor  Partridges  ;  and  Ranulphua  Higdeu, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age  about  18fi3,  mentions  in  his 
*  Polychronicon,'  'perdices'  and  •phasiaui'  as  being  absent 
from  Ireland. f  About  two  centuries  later,  in  '  A  Brife 
Description  of  Ireland  made  in  the  yeere  1589  by  Robert 
Payne,'  is  the  following: — "There  be  great  store  of  wild 
Bwannes,  cranes,  j)hes(ititt's,  partriges,  heathcocks,  plouers 
green©  and  gray,  curlewes,  woodcockes,  raylea,  quailes,  and 
all  other  fowlos  much  more  plentifull  than  in  England." 
Fynes  Moryson,  who  was  in  Ireland  from  1599  till  1603, 

*   Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  22*5. 
t  HartinK,  'Zoo).'  ISSl,  pp.  437  and  439. 
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observes  that  "  they  have  such  plenty  of  pheasants,  as  I 
have  known  sixty  Rervcd  up  at  one  feast,  nnd  abound  much 
more  with  rails,  hut  partridges  are  somewljat  scarce.'  (Doscr. 
of  Ireland,  ii.  p.  308.)  Smith  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
Pbeasauts  were  indigenous  to  the  island,  aa  in  hia  History  of 
Cork  it  is  remarked: — "  They  are  now  [1749]  indeed  very 
rare,  most  of  oar  woods  being  cut  down."  At  the  present 
day  it  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  wooded  parts 
of  the  island. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  oar  Pheasant  had 
deviated  but  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  from  the  typical 
P.  coU'hicm ;  bat  about  that  time  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  Ring-necked  bird,  P.  Uirqnatus,  commenced.  The 
males  of  this  hardy  species,  nUhoufjli  smaUer  in  size  than 
the  Enghah  birds,  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  and  per- 
haps also  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  the  hens.  At  all  events,  in  a  polj-ga- 
mous  bird  like  the  Pheasant,  they  rapidly  eflected  a  cou- 
siderable  alteration  in  the  breed,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
is  difficult  to  find  birds  without  some  trace  of  hybridism. 
Some  offsprings  of  the  first  cross  are,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Chinese  bird ;  and  although  many  of 
the  features  of  that  species  are  gradually  bred  out,  yet  tho 
characteristic  white  ring  is  long  retained.  The  beautiful 
Japanese  Pheasant,  P.  rersicolm;  has  also  been  introduced 
in  small  numbers ;  some  magnificent  hybrids  being  the 
result,  although  the  influences  of  the  cross  have  not  proved 
lasting.  Examples  of  the  splendid  long-tailed  P.  rfievesi 
have  also  been  turned  out,  and  in  some  districts  they  have 
succeeded  very  well ;  as  many  as  sixty  having  been  shot  in  a 
single  season  in  the  covers  of  Lord  Tweedmouth  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. Lord  Lilford,  who  presented  to  the  British 
Mnsenm  a  fine  male  hybrid  shot  in  Sussex  in  December, 
1879,  says  that  they  have  done  fairly  in  Northamptonshire, 
but  considers  that  in  this  country  a  wide  range  of  hill 
coverts  would  be  most  suitable  to  them ;  whilst  for  the 
table,  be  thinks  they  are  distinctly  superior  to  our  com- 
mon   bird.      Tho    so-called  Bohemian   Pheasant  is   merely 
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iu  summer,  beans,  peas,  and  bnckwhcat,  mixed  together, 
luaving  the  whole  crop  standing  on  tbe  ground  ;  the  strong 
and  tall  stalks  of  tbe  beans  carry  up,  Bustain,  aud  support 
the  other  two,  aud  all  three  together  afford,  for  a  long  time, 
both  food  aud  cover.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is,  however, 
preferred  to  any  other  food. 

During  suoimer,  till  the  old  birds  have  completed  their 
seasonal  moult,  Pheasants  do  uot  roost  constantly  iu  trees, 
but  afterwarda  they  may  Le  heard,  about  dusk,  to  go  up  to 
their  roost,  by  the  flutter  of  their  wings,  and  their  peculiar 
notes  ;  the  male  giving  his  short  chuckling  crow,  and  tbe 
female  her  more  shrill  piping  whistle,  as  soon  as  they  get 
upon  their  feet  on  the  branch  :  both  generally  roost  upon  the 
smaller  trees,  aud  near  the  stem.  Unless  disturbed,  and 
obliged  to  secure  their  safety  by  flight,  Pheasants  seldom 
use  their  wiugs,  except,  as  before  noticed,  at  night  and 
morning ;  nor  have  they  much  occasion,  as  a  mode  of 
progression,  for  they  get  over  the  ground  with  remark- 
able speed  by  running.  But  when  well  on  the  wing  they 
fly  with  tremendous  force,  and  jilate-glasa  windows  ^  inch 
thick  have  boon  smashed  iutn  fragments  by  birds  deceived 
by  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  facing  the  window,  or  attracted 
by  a  light  inside  ;  and  also  when  pursued  by  a  hawk.  As 
regards  the  duration  of  flight.  Mr.  Cordeaux  states  that 
when  shooting  in  the  marshes  near  Grimsby  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire side  of  the  Humber,  which  is  there  nearly  four  miles 
across,  a  man  working  on  the  sea  embankment  called  his 
attention  to  two  PIieasantH  which  had  just  IIom'u  over  from  the 
Yorkshire  side,  and  which,  on  being  shot,  proved  to  be  hens 
iu  very  good  condition.  Pheasants  can  also  swim  with  con- 
siderable facility,  both  old  aud  young  birds  having  occasion- 
ally been  known  to  take  to  the  water  of  their  own  free  will. 
Allliougli  capable  of  being  rendered  tamo,  and  even  in 
individual  cases  disagreeably  familiar,  tlie  Pheasant  never 
becomes  domesticated  in  the  same  sense  as  our  common 
fowls ;  the  young,  even  when  hatched  under  a  domestic  hen 
and  accustomed  to  be  fed,  always  betaking  themselves  to 
the  covers  on  the  approach  of  strangers. 
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In  the  last  Edition  meutioii  is  made  of  a  brace  of  cock 
Pheasants  wliich  turned  the  scale  at  i^lbs. ;  but  this  weight 
baa  since  been  surpassed  in  several  instances  ;  the  heaviest 
aa  yet  on  record  being  one  described  in  '  The  Field,' 
vol,  xlvi,  p.  170,  weighed  independently  by  Mr.  Kelly  and 
Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart,  and  which  attained  to  Gibs. 
leas  loz.  This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fattening  inflaence 
of  feeding  on  maize  ;  and  the  average  of  an  old  cock  bird 
may  he  taken  at  31bs.  to  3|H>s.,  and  a  hen  about  2j]]>9. 

Like  other  gallinaceous  birds,  the  Pheasant  has  a  strong 
inclioatiou  to  breed  with  other  birds,  not  of  its  own  species. 
Edwards  long  ago  figured,  plate  337,  a  bird  which  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  produced  between  a  Pheasant  and  a 
Turkey.  I  have  twice  been  shewn  birds  that  were  said  to 
be  the  produce  of  the  Pheasant  and  the  Guinea  Fowl,  and 
the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  plumage  was  in  favour 
of  the  statement.  Of  birds  produced  between  the  Pheasant 
and  the  Black  Grouse,  several  figures  and  particulars  have 
been  given  under  the  head  of  Black  Grouse.  Birds  pro- 
duced between  the  Pheasant  and  Common  Fowl  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  such  a  one  is  usually  called  a  Pero. 
The  Zoological  Society  have  possessed  several,  which  were 
for  a  time  kept  together,  but  shewed  no  signs  of  breeding ; 
thoy  are  considered,  like  other  hydride,  to  be  unproductive 
among  themselves,  all  being  half-bred  ;  but  when  paired  with 
the  true  Pheasant  or  the  Fowl,  the  case  is  dilTerent.  In 
September,  1836,  a  communication  from  Mr,  Edward  Fuller, 
of  Carleton  Hall,  near  Saxmundham,  was  read,  which  stated 
that  his  gamekeeper  had  succeeded  in  rearing  two  birds 
from  a  Barn-door  Hen  having  u  cross  from  a  Pheasant,  and 
a  Pheasant  cock ;  that  the  birds  partook  equally  of  the  two 
species  in  their  habits,  manners  and  appcarauce,  and  con- 
cluded by  presenting  them  to  the  Society,  The  gamekeeper, 
in  a  short  note  which  accompanied  the  birds,  stated  that  he 
had  bred  them,  and  they  were  threo-quarter-hred  Phea- 
SftDta.  (Zool.  Proceedings  for  1836,  p,  84.)  Several  speci- 
mens of  hybrids,  from  the  preserved  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society,  were  placed  on  (bo  table  the  same  evening 
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for  exhibition  and  comparison.  These  had  been  bred  between 
the  Pheasant  and  Common  Fowl,  the  Common  Pheasant 
and  the  Silver  Pheasant,  and  the  Common  Pheaaant  with  the 
Gold  Pheasant.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lubbock,  in  his  '  Faana 
of  Norfolk,'  mentions  that  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1845, 
he  was  called  into  a  bird-preserver's  shop  to  look  at  a  curious 
hybrid  obtained  near  Thetford,  believed  to  be  bred  between 
a  Pheasant  and  a  Red-legged  Partridge ;  but  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ghirney,  who  has  examined  this  bird.  Bays  it  is  without 
doubt  a  female  Golden  Pheasant. 

A  history  of  our  Pheasant  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
notice  of  that  remarkable  assumption  of  a  plumage  resem- 
bling that  of  the  male  observed  to  take  place  in  some  of  the 
females,  and  which  is  well  known  to  sportsmen  and  game- 
keepers, by  whom  such  birds  are  usually  called  Mule  Phea- 
sants. The  name  is  correct,  since  some  of  our  dictionaries 
shew  that  the  term  mule  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifiea^H 
barren,  aud  these  hen  Pheasants  aro  incapable  of  producing^" 
eggs,  from  derangement  of  the  generative  organs  ;  sometimes 
owing  to  an  original  internal  defect,  sometimes  from  subse- 
quent disease,  aud  sometimes  from  old  ago.  The  illustration 
given  on  the  next  page  represents  on  a  small  scale  a  pre- 
paration of  part  of  the  body  of  a  healthy  female  Pheasant 
in  winter,  in  the  loft-hand  figure ;  and  that  of  a  diseased 
female  Pheasant  on  the  right  hand.  The  disorganization  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  dark  lead  coloor  pervading 
the  ovarium,  situated  on  tho  middle  lino,  and  between  the 
two  kidneys,  which  dark  colour  is  seen  in  patches  on  vaidous 
parts  of  the  oviduct  below ;  and  I  have  never  examined  a 
hen  Pheasant  assuming  the  plumage  of  the  male  without, 
finding  more  or  less  of  the  appearance  here  indicated. 

In  some  seasons,  for  instance  those  of  1881  and  188*2,  a 
preponderance  of  cock-birds  compared  with  hens  has  been 
observed.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  states  that  such  has  been  the 
case  with  birds  hatched  in  his  covers  from  eggs  obtained 
from  Elveden,  and  also  in  many  covers  in  Peebles,  Fife, 
Dnmbartou,  and  Perthshire.  Similar  accounts  have  been 
received  from  Norfolk.  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
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Id  the  adnlt  male  the  beak  is  of  a  whitish  horn  coloar, 
rather  darker  at  the  base  ;  the  eyes  surrounded  with  ft  naked 
skia  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  speckled  with  a  bluisli-black; 
the  irides  hazel ;  the  head,  and  the  neck  all  round,  steel-blue, 
reflecting  brown,  green,  imd  purple,  in  diiferont  lights  ;  ear- 
coverts  dark  brown  ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
orange-red,  tipped  with  velvet-black ;  back  and  scapulars 
orange-red,  the  centre  of  each  feather  dark  brown,  with  an 


L 


\ 


onter  band  of  straw-yellow ;  saddle  hackle  feathers,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  light  brownish-red ;  wing-coverts  of 
two  shades  of  red  ;  quill-feathers  dull  greyish-brown,  varied 
with  pale  wood-brown ;  tail-feathers  very  long,  pale  yellow- 
brown,  with  narrow  transverse  black  bars  about  one  inch 
apart ;  breast  and  belly  golden  red  ;  eucli  feather  margined 
with  velvet-black,  and  reflecting  tints  of  gold  and  purple : 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  brownish- 
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black;  legs,  spurs,  toos,   and  claws,  brownish -lead  colour; 
the  spurs  become  pointed  nod  sharp  after  the  Qrst  year.       ■ 

The  whole  knijrth  of  a  male  Pheasant  is  about  three  feet, 
depeiidiup  upon  the  age  of  the  bird,  and  the  consequent 
length  of  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  which  fre- 
qaentl}'  measure  two  feet.  Wing  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end,  nearly  ten  inches  ;  the  wing  in  form  rounded  ;  the 
fifth  quill-foather  the  longest. 

The  female  measures  about  two  feet.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  pale  yellowish-brown  ;  varied  by  different 
shades  of  darker  brown  ;  sides  of  the  neck  tinged  with  red 
and  green.  Females  aasuming  the  plumage  of  males  may 
be  known  by  the  absence  of  brilliancy  of  tint,  and  the  golden 
red  feathers  on  the  breast  generally  want  the  contrast  of  the 
broad  dark  velvet-like  margin.  The  legs  and  feet  retain 
their  Bmaller  and  more  slender  female  character,  and  are 
usually  without  spurs  ;  but  Mr.  Bond  has  an  example  with 
a  spur  on  one  leg. 

Young  birds,  of  both  sexes,  in  their  first   plumage, 
seuible  the  females. 

White  and  Pied  varieties  of  the  Pheasant  are  not  uncom- 
mon ;  but  for  further  details,  as  well  as  for  instrnctions  as 
to  the  management  of  Pheasants  both  in  the  covert  and 
the  aviary,  and  the  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  excellent  work  already 
mentioned. 
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unfolding  the  nature  of  soils,  have  each  in  turn  induced  the 
cnltiviitiou  of  variouB  tracts  of  ground  unploughed  before  ; 
and  as  the  laboura  of  the  agriculturists  encroach  upon  the 
boundaries  of  the  moor,  the  Grouse  retires,  and  the  Partridge 
takes  its  place  upon  the  land  :  the  districts  best  cultivated, 
and  produciuy  the  most  corn,  frequently  also  producing  the 
greatest  number  of  Partridges, 

Of  a  bird  so  uuiversall}'  known,  little  that  is  new  can  bo 
said ;  with  its  appearance  and  its  habits  almost  all  are 
familiar.  These  birds  pair  in  February  ;  but  seldom  begin 
to  lay  eggs  till  towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May;  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  with  a  few  dead 
leaves  or  dried  grass  bents  scratched  together,  serves  for  a 
nest ;  and  the  place  chosen  is  sometimes  only  a  few  yards 
from  a  public  footpath.  Occasionally,  also,  the  nest  of  a 
Partridgo  is  found  in  a  situation  the  least  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  bird  so  decidedly  terrestrial  in  its  habits.  Id 
Daniel's  '  Rural  Sports,'  it  is  recorded  that  a  Partridge  made 
her  nest  on  the  top  of  an  oak  pollard ;  and  this  tree  had 
one  end  of  the  bars  of  a  stile,  where  there  was  a  footpath, 
fastened  into  it,  and  by  the  passengers  going  over  the  stiJe 
before  she  sat  dose,  she  was  disturbed,  and  first  discovered. 
She  there  hatched  sixteen  eggs  ;  and  her  brood,  scrambling 
down  the  short  and  rough  ground  which  grew  out  all  round 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  reached  the  ground  in  safety. 
The  eggs  of  the  Partridge  are,  however,  mostly  deposited 
among  brushwood  or  long  grass,  or  in  fields  of  clover  and 
standing  corn  ;  they  are  generally  of  a  uniform  olive-brown 
colour,  but  pale  blue  or  whitish  varieties  arfl  not  very  un- 
common :  they  measure  about  1*45  by  1"1  in.,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  are  produced  by  one  female.  Twenty-eight  eggs 
iu  one  instance,  and  thirtj-tbree  eggs  in  two  other  instances, 
are  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  one  nest ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  in  these  cases  that  moi'e  than  one  bird  had  laid 
eggs  iu  the  same  nest.  In  one  of  the  instances  recorded,  in 
which  the  nest  with  thirty-three  eggs  was  in  a  fallow  field, 
twenty-three  young  birds  were  hatched  out  and  went  oflf  with 
the  old  ones,  and  four  of  the  eggs  left  behind  had  live  birds 
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in  them.  The  attachment  of  Partridges  to  their  eggs  and 
yonng  is  provorbial.  Montagu  montions  an  instance  iu 
which  a  Partridge,  on  the  point  of  batching,  was  taken, 
together  with  her  eggs,  and  carried  in  a  hat  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  she  contiaued  to  sit,  and  brought  out  her  young. 
Mr.  Jesse  mentions  two  cases: — "A  farmer  discovered  a 
Partridge  sitting  on  its  eggs  in  a  gi-asa-field.  The  bird 
allowed  him  to  pass  his  hand  frequently  down  its  back  with- 
out moving,  or  showing  any  lear  ;  but  if  he  ofl'ered  to  touch 
the  eggs,  the  poor  bird  immediately  pecked  his  hand,  A 
gentleman  living  near  Spilsby,  iu  Lincolnsbirt',  was  one  day 
ridiog  over  his  farm  and  superintending  his  ploughmen,  who 
were  ploughing  a  piece  of  fallow  land.  Ho  saw  a  Partridge 
ghde  off  her  nest  so  near  the  foot  of  one  of  his  plough- 
horses,  that  he  thought  the  egg^  must  be  crushed  ;  this, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  but  ho  found  that  the  old  bird 
was  on  the  point  of  hatching,  as  several  of  the  eggs  were 
beginning  to  chip.  He  saw  the  old  bird  return  to  her  nest 
the  instant  he  left  the  spot.  It  was  evident  that  the  next 
round  of  the  plough  must  bury  the  eggs  and  the  nest  in  the 
ftuTow.  His  surprise  was  great  when,  returning  with  the 
plough,  he  came  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  nest  indeed,  but 
the  eggs  and  bird  were  gone.  An  idea  struck  him  that  she 
had  removed  her  eggs  ;  and  he  found  her,  before  ho  left  the 
field,  sitting  under  the  hedge  upon  twenty-one  eggs,  and  she 
brought  off  nineteen  birds.  The  round  of  ploughing  had 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes,  in  which  time  she,  probably 
■MRsted  by  the  cock  bird,  had  removed  the  twenty-cue  eggs 
to  a  distance  of  about  forty  yards." 

Incubation  with  the  Partridge  lasts  twenty-one  days,  and 
the  great  hatching-time  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
is  from  the  20th  of  June  till  the  end  of  that  month.*  Mr. 
Selby  observes,  that  "  as  soon  as  the  young  are  excluded, 
the  nualc  bird  joins  the  covey,  and  displays  equal  anxiety 
with  the  female  for  their  support  and  defence.  There  are 
few  persons  conversant  with  country  affairs  who  have  not 

*  Abnormii]  initaneei  of  mbU  containing  eggi  in  Jinnuy,  and  yoang  being 
hstcliMl  in  Pebraar/,  wo  oo  Rcoitl, 
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witneased  the  confasion  produced  in  a  brood  of  young  Par- 
tridges by  any  sudden  alarm ;  or  who  have  not  admired  the 
stratagems  to  which  the  parent  birds  hare  recourse,  in  order 
to  deceive  and  draw  off  the  intruder.  Their  parental  instinct, 
indeed,  is  not  always  confined  to  mere  devices  for  engaging 
attention  ;  but  where  there  exists  a  probability  of  success, 
they  will  fight  obstinately  for  the  preservation  of  their 
young,  as  appear  from  many  instances  already  narrated  by 
different  writers,  and  to  which  the  foDowing  may  be  added, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch  : — A  person  engaged  in  a 
field,  not  far  from  my  residence,  had  his  attention  arrested 
by  some  objects  on  the  ground,  which,  upon  approaching,  he 
found  to  be  two  Partridges,  a  male  and  female,  engaged  in 
battle  with  a  Carrion  Crow ;  so  successful  and  so  absorbed 
were  they  in  the  issue  of  the  contest,  that  they  actually  held 
the  Crow  till  it  was  seized  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
spectator  of  the  scene.  Upon  search,  young  birds,  very 
lately  hatched,  were  found  concealed  amongst  the  grass.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  Crow,  a  mortal  enemy  to 
all  kinds  of  young  game,  iu  attempting  to  carry  off  one  of 
these,  had  been  attacked  by  the  parent  birds,  and  with  this 
singular  result.  The  Editor  has  seen,  near  Lynton,  iu 
North  Devon,  the  old  birds  shew  a  bold  front  to  a  Hcn- 
Harrier,  to  enable  their  brood  to  gain  the  protection  of  a 
hedge.  Their  desire  to  go  to  nest,  aud  their  partiality  to  a 
young  brood,  is  sometimes  shewn  in  another  manner.  In 
1808,  at  Mark's  Hall,  in  Essex,  Payne,  the  gamekeeper, 
noticed  a  brace  of  Partridges,  whose  nest  had  been  destroyed, 
taking  to  a  nest  of  Pheasant's  eggs,  the  hen  of  which  had  been 
killed  by  accident.  The  Partridges  hatched  and  brought  up  ten 
young  Pheasants.  The  keeper  frequently  shewed  his  master, 
Colonel  Bargoyne,  and  others,  the  old  Partridges  with  the 
young  Pheasants,  at  different  periods  of  their  growth.* 

During  the  day  a  covey  of  Partridges,  keeping  together, 
are  seldom  seen  on  the  wing  unless  disturbed;    they  fre- 
quent grass-fields,  preferring  the  hedge-sides,  some  of  them 
picking  up  insects,  and  occasionally  the    green    leaves    of 
"   Daniel'i  Sopplcraent,  p.  397. 
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pUsto ;  others  dasting  themselves  in  any  dry  spot  where 
the  Boil  is  loose,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  coDstant 
practice  with  them  in  dn-  weather,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
numerous  dusting-places,  with  the  marks  and  feathers,  to  be 
found  about  their  haunts  ;  and  sportsmen  find,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  shooting-season,  that  young  aud  weak  birds  are 
frequently  infested  with  numerous  parasites.  In  the  after- 
noon the  covey  repair  to  some  neighbouring  field  of  standing 
com,  or,  if  that  be  cut,  to  the  stubble,  for  the  second  daily 
meal  of  grain  ;  and,  this  completed,  the  call-note  may  ho 
heard,  according  to  White,  as  soon  as  the  beetles  begin  to 
buzz,  and  the  whole  move  away  together  to  some  spot  where 
they  jug,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  squat  and  nestle  close 
together  for  the  night ;  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
mutings,  or  droppings,  which  are  generally  deposited  in  a 
circle  of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  it  would  appear  that 
the  birds  arrange  themselves  also  in  a  circle,  of  which  their 
tails  form  the  centre,  all  the  heads  being  outwards, — a  dis- 
position which  instinct  has  suggested  as  the  best  for  observ- 
ing the  approach  of  any  of  their  numerous  enemies,  whatever 
may  be  the  direction,  and  thus  increase  their  security  by 
cnabUng  them  to  avoid  a  surprise.  In  the  morning  early 
they  again  visit  the  stubble  for  a  breakfast,  aud  pass  the 
rest  of  the  day  as  before.  Fields  of  clover  or  turnips  are  very 
favourite  places  of  resort  during  the  day.  Mr.  Hanie-Brown 
informs  the  Editor  that  when  the  snow  lay  upon  the  ground 
he  has  known  a  covey  to  roost  regularly  ou  a  limb  of  a  large 
tree ;  and  he  has  also  seen  Partridges  "  treed  "  by  a  dog. 

Many  Partridges  are  annually  reared  from  eggs  that  are 
found,  or  mowed  out  in  cutting  clover  or  grasi^,  these  eggs 
being  hatched  under  hens.  The  young  birds  should  bo  fed 
with  antfi'-eggs,  curd,  grits ;  small  grain  and  some  vege- 
tablea,  when  the  birds  are  old  enough.  Partridges  thus 
hatched  and  reared  become  so  tame  as  even  to  be  troublc- 
Bomc,  running  close  about  the  feet  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  them  several  times  daily  with  food. 
Although  they  live  for  years  in  au  aviary,  records  of  the  Par- 
tridge breeding  in  confinement  are  rare.    Sir  Thomas  Marion 
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Wilson,  Bart.,  bad  a  small  covey  of  seven  or  eiglit  hati'hcd 
and  reared  by  tho  parent  Lirds  in  bis  aviary  at  Charlton 
iu  tbo  summer  of  1842.  Dry  sumiucrs  are  particularly 
favourable  to  tbe  breeding  of  Partridges ;  White,  in  bis 
*  History  of  Selbome,'  notes,  that  after  the  dry  summers 
of  1740  and  1741,  Partridges  swarmed  to  such  a  degree, 
that  "  unreasonable  sportsmen  killed  twenty  and  sometimes 
thirty  brace  in  a  day."  The  lato  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the 
7tb  of  October,  1797j  upon  bis  manor  at  Warbam,  and 
within  a  mile's  circumference,  bagged  forty  brace  of  Par- 
tridges in  eight  hours,  at  ninety-three  shots  :  every  bird  being 
killed  singly ;  and  the  day  before,  on  the  same  ground,  be 
killed  twenty-two  brace  and  a  half  iu  three  hours.  This 
was  wonderfully  good  shooting  in  the  days  of  flint-locks,  but 
as  a  bag  it  has  long  since  been  thrown  into  the  shade.  The 
largest  hag  of  Partridges  on  record  was  made  by  the  Maharajah 
Duloep  Singh  to  his  own  gun  in  1876,  the  number  of  780 
hand-reared  birds  being  shot  on  one  day,  and  314  wild  birds 
on  another;  the  total  of  six  days' shooting  near  Thetford 
being  2,530  Partridges,  without  counting  ground-game. 

When  "  driving  "  is  practised,  telegraph  wires  often  prove 
fatal  to  Partridges,  and  they  frequently  fly  against  these 
unseen  obstacles  on  foggy  mornings. 

Ml".  Selby  observes  that  the  Partridge  ia  found  to  vary 
considerably  in  size,  according  to  situation,  and  the  different 
nutritive  qualities  of  food  ;  thus,  the  largest  are  mot  with  in 
districts  where  an  abundance  of  grain  prevails,  whilst  upon 
the  precincts  of  moors,  where  arable  land  is  scarce,  they  are 
much  smaller  in  size,  although  by  no  means  inferior  in  point 
of  flavour.  It  has  beoD  observed  to  me  also,  that  on  some 
heathy  districts  in  Surrey,  such  as  tho  Hurtwood  and 
Bagshot  Heath,  Partridges  seldom  frequent  the  corn-lands, 
but  sabsist  on  heath  aud  hurtle-berries.  Those  birds  are 
not  so  white  in  tho  flesh  when  dressed,  and  have  some  of 
the  flavour  of  tho  Grouse.  A  Partridge  weighing  lib.  is 
above  the  average,  but  examples  have  been  known  up  to 
18  ozs. 

The  Partridge  is  so  generally  distributed  over  this  country 
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as  to  make  an  enamcration  of  particular  localities  unneces- 
sary ;  but  though  plentiful  in  somo  of  the  low  gi-ounds  of 
Scotland,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  a  few 
of  the  islands  of  the  Inner  Hebrides.  It  was  introduced 
in  some  of  the  Orkney  Islands  nbout  18^0.  In  Ireland, 
although  found  in  most  of  the  cultivated  districts,  it  does 
not  seem  to  thrive,  and  of  late  years  its  numbers  have  on 
the  whole  diminished,  from  various  causes. 

In  Norway  the  Partridge  exists  under  difficulties,  and  its 
numbers  fluctuate  almost  down  to  the  i>oint  of  extermination, 
owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  winters  and  the  abundance  of 
birds  of  prey,  especially  the  Goshawk.  In  Sweden  it  has 
been  known  to  occur  as  far  as  60°  N.  lat.,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  flourish  in  any  part  of  that  country,  or  in  Finland. 
Throughout  the  greater  poi-t  of  Denmark  it  is  resident,  as 
well  as  in  Northern  Germany  down  to  Poland,  and  thence 
through  Russia  to  the  Ural.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Northern  and  Central  France  it  is  found  in  suitable  locali- 
ties down  to  Savoy,  bat  in  the  south  it  gives  place  to  the 
Red-legged  species ;  nevertheless  it  occurs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  especially  in  tho  moister  regions  to  the  west, 
where  it  holds  its  own  against  the  lied -leg  as  far  as  Galicia, 
and  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  In  arid  Southern  Spain 
and  Portugal  it  is  almost  unknown,  but  in  Italy  it  ranges 
down  to  Naples.  AsMalherbc's  statement,  that  it  visits  Sicily 
on  its  passages  to  and  from  Africa,*  is  often  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  supposed  migratory  habits  of  this  bird,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  recent  careful  investigations  of  Professor 
Doderlein,  of  Palermo,  himself  a  great  sportsman,  afford  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  even  in  the  mountains 
of  that  island  ;  and  it  is  quite  unknown  in  Northern  Africa. 
Neither  is  it  indigenous  to  the  island  nf  Sardinia.  The 
gradual  destruction  of  the  forests  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
Germany  and  Austria  appears  to  have  favoured  its  increase, 
and  it  abounds  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  Albania,  Mace- 
donia, and  Ritumelia,  whilst  more  to  the  northwards  it  is 
generally  dibtributed    throughout  the  steppes  of    Southern 

*  Fanne  OrnitholoRique  ie  U  Rieile,  p.  1 54. 
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Russia.  In  Asia  Miaor  it  appears  to  be  very  local,  and 
almoBt  confined  to  the  ccutral  portions  of  the  peniiieola, 
Mr.  Diiuford  Laving  obtained  it  near  Angora  (Ibis,  1880, 
p.  94)  ;  but  eastward  ai^ain,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  found  it 
generallj'  distributed  in  the  mountainous  districts  to  the 
north  of  Tehnui.  Throughout  the  eouthern  portion  of  its 
range  it  is,  in  fact,  generally  a  frefinenter  of  moderately 
elevated  ground  not  altogether  removed  from  the  vicinity  of 
cultivation.  From  the  Altai  eastward,  in  Dauria,  Mongolia, 
and  Northern  China,  it  is  replaced  by  a  closely  allied  species, 
Perdix  harhattt,  the  male  of  which  is  characterized  by  its 
smaller  size,  golden-buff  throat  aud  breast,  moustache-like 
tufts  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  deep  black 
horse-shoe  mark  on  the  lower  breast.  In  Thibet  and  along 
the  Himalayas  from  the  borders  of  Cashmere  to  Sikkim  is 
found  a  third  and  very  handsome  species,  P.  hodfjson'up, 
which,  whilst  displaying  a  conspicuous  horse-shoe,  and 
having  tarsi  destitute  of  spurs,  yet  approaches  the  ited- 
legged  group  [Caccahis)  in  some  points  of  coloration.  These 
three  are  the  only  well-defined  species  of  true  Prndix  as 
yet  known,  and  the  genua  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
temperate  portions  of  the  Paltearctic  region. 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  bluish-white  ;  the  irides 
hazel  ;  behind  the  eye,  and  above  the  ear-coverts,  a  small 
triangular  patch  of  naked  red  skin  ;  the  forehead,  the  space 
between  the  beak  aud  the  eyr?,  with  the  feathers  extending 
backwards  as  far  as  the  ear-coverts,  and  dow^iwards  covering 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  throat,  bright  yellowish-chestnut ; 
top  of  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  upper  back,  freckled  greyish- 
brown  ;  lower  back  and  wing-coverts  freckled  with  two 
shades  of  chestnut-brown  on  a  ground  of  wood-brawn,  the 
shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a  conspicuous  streak  of  pole 
wood-brown  ;  the  qnill-feathera  brown,  with  transverse  bars 
of  wood-brown ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  some  of 
which  are  long,  freckled  M'ith  two  shades  of  brown,  and 
barred  transversely  with  chestnut;  tail-feathers  eighteen 
in  number :  the  two  middle  ones  marked  like  the  coverts, 
the  next  pair  with  chestnut  centres  and  mottled  edges,  and 
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the  remaining  fourteen  reddish-chestnut.*  The  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  Hides,  and  flanks,  light 
'  bluish-grey,  minutely  freckled  with  dark  grey  ;  lower  breast 
vith  a  rich  chestnut-coloured,  horse-shoe-shaped  patch  on 
a  ground  of  white  ;  aides  and  flanks  barred  with  chestnut ; 
thighs  gropsh-white  ;  under  tail-coverts  yellowish-brown  ; 
the  legs  and  toea  bluish-white ;   the  claws  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  bird  is  twelve  inches  and  a 
baK.  The  wing  is  rounded  iu  form.  The  length  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end,  six  inches ;  the  first  feather  aboat 
as  long  as  the  sixth  ;  the  second  equal  to  the  fifth  ;  and  all 
of  them  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  the 
longest  in  the  wing. 

The  female  is  generally  a  tittle  smaller  than  the  male ; 
the  light  chestnut-coloured  patch  round  the  beak  is  lighter 
in  colour,  and  amaller  iu  size  than  iu  the  male,  not  extend- 
ing farther  back  over  the  sides  of  the  neck  than  a  line  falling 
perpendicularly  from  the  ej'e  ;  the  grey  feathers  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  more  mixed  mth  brown  ; 
the  lower  breast  is  greyish -white,  not  assuming  the  dark 
chestnut  patch  till  the  second  or  third  year  ;  the  chestnut 
bars  on  the  flanks  are  broader. 

Young  birds  before  their  first  autumn  moult  have  no  red 
mark  behind  the  eye ;  the  general  plumage  is  of  a  uniform 
brownish-yellow,  barred  and  streaked  with  darker  brown ; 
the  legs  and  toes  yellowish  clay-brown.  During  the  two  first 
months  of  our  shooting-season,  the  young  Partridges  may  bo 
found  in  eveiy  stage  of  moult. 

Varieties  of  the  Partridge  in  colour  are  very  common,  some 
exhibiting  only  patches  of  white  ;  others  are  wholly  white;  and 
cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  buff-coloured  varieties  are  also 

*  It  U  Dot  Mij  to  count  with  accnrAc;  the  number  of  tkil-fckthers  in  pre- 
par«d  (kiiw  of  PHrtridgea,  antl  authoritiea  do  Dot  tgrtc  upon  tbii  jxitnt,  owing  to 
•  4iffercBc«i  uf  opinion  m  to  wbetber  the  two  central  f«alhoni  belong  to  the  tiuo 
l«il  or  to  tbe  upper  tail-eorerta.  After  examining  a  large  nnnilior  of  birda  in 
tb«  Scab,  tbc  Editor  boa  come  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbe  Coiunion  Partridge  haa 
eighteen,  ani]  tbe  Kdl-legged  Partridge  fourteen,  tme  rectriccs.  Tbo  fact  that, 
a*  a  rule,  tbeM  gamc-binls  are  only  procurable  in  autacnn,  when  the;  are  in 
Boolt,  adda  to  tbe  difficulty. 
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common.  Birds  from  a  gravelly  soil  are  frequently  very  rich 
ia  colour,  whilst  those  from  the  clay  are  often  poor^  and  some 
Cambridge  and  also  Devonshire  birds  are  said  to  be  nearly  as 
grey  as  an  autumn  Ptarmigan.  The  neighbourhood  of  Saffron 
Walden  produces  sandy- coloured  birds.  In  Flanders  a  toler- 
ably constant  pale  variety  is  known  by  the  name  of  Perdiz 
de  marais,  and  has  been  accorded  specific  rank  by  Demeeze- 
maker  as  Starna  paltistris.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  has  specimens 
of  a  local  variety  which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  in 
which  the  horse-shoe  mark  ia  white  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney, 
Junr.,  informs  the  Editor  that  several  similar  examples 
have  been  shot  near  Northrepps  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  J.  Hancock 
(Nat,  Hist.  Tr.  Northumb.  and  Durham,  pis.  xi.  and  xii.) 
haa  figured  some  remarkable  varieties;  and  from  his  remarks 
it  would  appear  that  these  aberrant  states  of  plumage  are 
mostly  found  in  young  birds  which  were  gradually  assuming 
the  normal  dress  of  the  adult.  A  very  red  variety  has  been 
figured  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jardine  (Nat.  Lib.  Ornitli. 
iv.  pi.  ii.)  under  the  name  of  P.  monlana. 

Hybrids  between  the  Partridge  and  any  other  species  are 
uncommon,  but  Mr.  F.  Bond  has  a  bird  shot  on  Blubber- 
house  Moor,  near  Harrogate,  in  August  1866,  by  the 
present  Lord  Walaingham,  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  with  the  Bed  Grouse ;  the  biU  being  strong  and 
Groase-liko,  the  tarsi  and  feet  partially  feathered,  the  breast 
and  body  mottled  with  pale  reddish-brown  with  a  sprinkling 
of  grey,  the  quill- feathers  dirty  white,  with  lavender-grey 
outer  webs.  The  brown  colour  of  tlie  upper  parts  is  not 
very  significant,  but  the  feathering  of  the  tarsi  and  feet 
seems  tolerably  conclusive.  A  few  instances  are  also  on 
record  of  hybrids  between  this  species  and  the  Red-legged 
Partridge, 
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whereas  in  true  PfnUx  they  differ  in  plumage  ;  and  the 
malea  have  blunt  spurs,  which  is  not  the  case  with  oar  bird. 
Their  natural  range  is  principally  throughout  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  I'tihcarctic,  and  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  rcgioiia. 

Orif^iiiully  tntroiluced  from  abroad,  the  Red-legged  Par- 
tridge has  maintained  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
not  only  without  assistance,  but  even  in  spite  of  some 
attempts  to  externnuate  it,  and  its  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  British  list  is  now  generally  admitted.  It  is  stated 
in  Daniel's  '  Rural  Sports,'  that  so  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  several  paus  of  Red-legged  Par- 
tridges were  turned  out  about  Windsor  to  obtain  a  stock ; 
but  they  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  although  some  of 
them,  or  their  descendants,  were  seen  for  a  few  years  after- 
wa'ds ;  and  I  find  other  records  of  this  bird  having  been 
killed  iu  Berkshire.  Mr.  Daniel  further  states  that  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland  preserved  many  in  hopes  of  their 
increasing  upon  his  manors  ;  and  he  also  adds,  that  be  him- 
self, in  1777,  within  two  miles  of  Colchester,  found  a  covey 
of  fourteen,  which  baffled  for  half  an  hour  the  exertions  of  a 
brace  of  good  pointers  to  make  them  take  wing,  and  the  first 
which  did  so  immediately  pnchcd  on  the  hedge,  and  was 
shot  there,  without  its  being  known  what  bird  it  was.  This 
covey  was  probably  descended  from  those  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  177i)  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
and  Lord  Rendlesham,  each  of  whom  had  eggs  procured  on 
the  Continent,  cnrefully  brought  to  England,  and  placed 
under  domestic  fowls  ;  the  former  at  yudbouru,  near  Orford, 
in  Suffolk,  one  of  his  shooting  residences  ;  the  latter  on  his 
estates  at  Rendlesham,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Sudbourn. 
From  these  places  the  birds  have  been  gradually  extending 
themselves  over  the  adjoining  counties. 

Professor  Newton  states  that  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Thetford,  Sufl'olk,  near  which  he  formerly  resided,  the  Red- 
legged  Partridge  was  not  much  known  till  after  1823,  when 
it  was  introduced  by  Lords  do  Ros  and  Alvauloy  at  Culford, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whence  the  birds  spread  rapidly  on 
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the  adjoining  estates,  and  became  very  plontiful.  The  eggs 
were  brought  from  Frauee,  as  ProfeBSor  Newton  waa  told  by 
hia  father,  who  refused  to  have  any  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction.  From  this  time  onwards  the  Red-legs  increaHed 
with  Buch  rapidity  that  in  1825  MeBsre.  Sheppard  and  Whitear 
(Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  xv.  p.  34)  wrote, "  These  birds  are  now  very 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Sufiblk.  We  have  seen  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  brace  upon  Dunmingworth-heath,  and 
they  are  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  from  Aldborough 
to  Wood  bridge."  Since  then  the  species  has  spread  into 
Cambridgeshire,  Herts,  F.ssex,  13iickingham8hire,  and  even 
Middlesex,  and  has  been  found  occasionally  in  other  isouuties 
from  Kent  to  Devonshire,  and  northwards  to  Westmoreland, 
but  the  Afidland  and  North-eastern  districts  do  not  appear  to 
suit  it,  and  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  it 
frequents  both  the  light  and  the  heavy  lands,  still  remain  its 
stronghold.  In  Scotland  a  solitary  example  was  obtained 
near  Aberdeen  in  January,  18G7  ;•  and  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  species  into  the  Orkneys  has  failed.  Neither 
does  it  appear  to  have  thriven  in  Ireland,  where,  according 
to  Thompson,  it  was  introduced  a  few  years  prior  to  18*44. 

This  species  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Oncmscy  Partridge,  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
indigenous  to  that  island;  but  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  (Zool. 
1881,  p.  397)  considers  that,  even  as  an  introduced  species, 
it  is  extinct  both  there  and  in  the  neighbouring  islets : 
Jersey,  where  Mr,  llarvie-Brown  saw  one  a  few  years  ago, 
being  the  only  island  on  which  any  still  exist.  This 
disposes  of  the  supposition  that  an  example  shot  many 
years  ago,  near  Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  migrated 
£rom  the  Channel  Islands ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  evidence 
at  present  available  tends  to  shew  that  this  species  is  no- 
where in  the  liabit  of  taking  long  migratory  flights.  Mr, 
StevenBon,  who  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the  question, f 
^  points  out  that  although  small  coveys  of  birds  are  regularly 
.met  witli   in   spring  on  various  points  of  the   east   coast, 

*  R.  Qny,  'Birdi  o(  the  Wert  of  Scotlud,'  p.  243. 
+  •  Bir<l«  of  Norfolk.'  i.  pp.  413  41«, 
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generally  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  although  they  hare 
even  been  seen  by  an  intelligent  witness  making  for  the  land, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five  miles  out  at  sea,  yet  there 
ia  in  this  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  probability  of  their 
having  flown  out  to  sea  from  our  eastern  shores,  where  tbcy 
are  already  plentiful,  and,  having  misjudged  the  distance, 
returning  in  an  exhausted  state.  This  frequently  happens 
with  Common  Partridges  shot  at  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
Neither  is  there  any  country  to  the  north  or  east  of  England 
whencG  tliey  could  have  migrated,  the  species  being  unknown 
in  Scandinavia  and  in  Northern  Germany.  The  very  fact 
that,  as  stated  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  this  Partridge  was  then  unknown  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  its  iotroduction,  ia 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  its  vernal  immi- 
gration at  the  present  time. 

In  Belgium  the  Red-legged  Partridge  ia  almost  unknown, 
nor  is  it  abundant  in  the  northern  districts  of  France,  bat 
in  Savoy  it  is  tolerably  numerous,  and  spreads  for  a  short 
distance  into  Switzerland,  where  it  meets  with  a  larger  and 
stronger  congener,  C.  sojcatilis.*  Throughout  central  and 
southern  Franco  it  is  generally  distributed,  and  it  is  the  only 
species  of  Red-leg  indigenous  to  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Strong  evidence  of  its  non-migratory  nature  ia  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  although  abundant  on  the  hiUa  of  Spain  within 
sight  of  the  opposite  coast  of  North  Africa,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  cross  the  Straits  ;  nor  does  it  even  visit  the  neigh- 
bouring Rock  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  occupied  by  an  intro- 
duced species,  the  Barbary  Partridge,  C.  petrosa.  In  Italy  it 
is  local,  for  in  the  Apennines  its  extension  eastwards  is  again 
barred  by  C.  saxatUu,  and  it  becomes  rare  in  the  sonthern 
provinces ;  and  in  Sicily,  again,  C.  aaxatilis  is  the  only  in- 
digenous Partridge.  In  the  Balearic  Islands  ;  in  Elba ;  and 
in  Corsica,  the  Red-legged  Partridge  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  group ;  but  in  Sardinia  its  place  is  occupied  by 
C   petrosa,  the  only  Partridge  found  in  Northern   Africa, 

*  A  hybrid  between  tbcM  two  ipcciea  waa  deacribcd  by  M.  BonUiile  (Orn.  do 
Saapltini,  ii.  p.  3S7)  under  the  nunie  of  Pirdix  laitatiei. 
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and  which,  in  its  turn,  haB  never  been  proved  to  migrate 
to  the  mainland  of  Europe.  At  the  present  day  the 
l-legged  Partridge  occurs  in  tlio  Azores  and  in  Madeira, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  introduced  there 
by  the  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  same  way  as  G.  ckukar  of 
India  was  carried  to  St.  Helena. 

Bed-legged  Partridges  scrape  together  a  slight  neat  of 
dried  grass  and  leaves  upon  the  ground,  among  growing 
com,  grass,  or  clover ;  and  two  or  three  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  nesta  with  eggs  were  found  in  the  thatch, 
or  upon  the  top  of  low  stacks.  The  eggs  are  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  in  number,  of  a  reddish-yellow  white,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  reddish-brown,  measuring  1'6  by  1'25 
in.  Professor  Newton  remarks  that  this  species  begins  to 
lay  its  eggs  earlier  than  the  Common  Partridge,  but  it 
has  a  habit  of  dropping  its  first  eggs  about  in  a  desultory 

.manner,  so  that  it  is  no  great  gainer  by  making  an  early 
beginning.  The  young,  liko  those  of  our  Common  Partridge, 
soon  quit  the  nest  after  they  are  released  from  the  egg-shell. 

.They  feed  also,  like  other  Partridges,  on  seeds,  grain,  and  in- 
sects ;  they  frequent  turnip-fields,  but  appear  to  prefer  heaths, 
commons,  and  other  waste  land,  interspersed  with  bushes. 

As  an  object  of  pursuit  they  are  not  esteemed  by  sports- 
men, for  being  stronger  on  the  wing  than  the  Common 
Partridge,  they  are  usually  much  more  wild,  and  accord- 
ingly more  difficult  to  get  shots  at  within  distance. 
They  foot  awny  before  a  pointer  like  an  old  cock  Phea- 
sant ;  and  unless  the  sportsman  can  drive  them  into  furze, 
or  some  other  such  thick  bottom,  through  which  they  can- 
not thread  their  way,  but  little  chance  of  succoss  attends 
him.  For  these  reasons  they  have  been  in  many  places 
destroyed  as  vermin,  but  under  tlie  modem  system  of  "  driv- 
ing" sportsmen  are  enabled  to  give  a  better  account  of 
them,  and  the  strong  abhorrence  entertained  for  them  has 
somewhat  abated.  When  wounded,  they  will  ran  to  ground 
in  a  rabbit-burrow,  or  any  other  bole  they  can  find.  Occa- 
aionally  they  perch  in  trees,  and  have  been  seen  on  the  upper 
bar  of  a  gate,  or  the  top  of  a  lift  of  paling. 
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The  flesb  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge  is  white,  but  rather 
more  dry,  and  in  this  country  it  is  not  so  much  in  request 
as  that  of  our  own  bird,  although  ou  the  Coutinect  it  is 
generally  preferred.  The  Red-legged  bird  has  been  known 
to  breed  iu  confinement,  and  hybrids  between  it  and  the 
Grey  Partridge  are  on  record.  Mr.  Stevenson  mentions 
one  killed  at  Holverstone  in  1850,  and  Temminck  cites 
another. 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  red ;  from  the  nostrils  a 
blaok  streak  passes  to  the  eye,  and,  recommenciug  behind 
the  eye  passes  downwards  and  then  forwards,  joining  in 
front,  forming  a  gorget  of  black,  from  which,  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  in  the  front,  numerous  black  streaks 
and  spots  descend  towafds  the  breast ;  the  irides  reddifdi- 
orange,  eyelids  vermilion  red ;  top  of  the  Lead  with  a  line 
of  white  bcifore  and  behind  the  eye  ;  buck  of  the  neck,  the 
shoulders,  back,  wing-coveils,  rump,  and  upper  tail-covcrts, 
bair-browQ,  wing-feathers  umber-brown,  with  a  margin  of 
bufl"  on  the  outer  web ;  tail-feathers,  chestnut ;  breast,  pearl- 
grey  ;  belly,  vent,  and  under- tail  coverts,  fawn-colour  ;  fea- 
thers of  the  aides,  flanks,  and  thighs,  transversely  ban-ed 
with  pearl-gre}',  white,  black,  and  fawn-colour  ;  legs  and  toes 
red,  the  former  with  a  blunt  rounded  knob  iu  the  situation 
of  a  spur ;  the  claws  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  thirteen  inches  and  a  half.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  six  and  a  quarter 
inches. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male :  her  plumage 
is  not  quite  so  bright  in  colour,  and  she  has  no  rounded 
spur-like  knob  ou  the  legs. 

White  or  pied  varieties  of  this  species  are  sometimes 
met  with.  M,  A.  Lacroix,  in  his  '  Oiseaux  dcs  Pyrenees 
Fran<;ai8es,'  has  given  an  illustration  of  an  example  with 
a  white  breast-band,  obtained  in  the  Haute  Garonne  in 
November,  1872;  and  similar  varieties  were  captured  at 
the  same  season  in  the  years  1873  and  1874. 

The  Red-legged  Partridge  has  afforded  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  birds  may  aid  in  the  disper- 
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sion  of  seeds.  On  December  3rci,  1860,  an  example  which 
had  one  foot  and  leg  imbedded  in  a  liard  lump  of  earth, 
oatside  which  two  toes  only  were  visible,  came  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  H.  Stevenson,  and  was  exhibited,  deacribed, 
and  figured  by  Prof,  Newton  (P.  Z.  S.,  1863,  p.  127).  The 
latter  forwarded  the  encrusted  limb  to  the  late  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  had,  in  his  'Origin  of  Species,'  ftUuded  to  the  possibility 

I  of  seeds  being  contained  and  transported  in  similiir  lumps; 
and  the  following  are  tho  remarks  of  that  distinguii^hed 
naturalist:  "I  have  examined  the  Partridge's  log ;  the  toes 
and  tarsus  were  frightfully  diseased,  enlarged,  and  indurated. 
There  were  no  concentric  layers  in  tho  ball  of  earth,  but  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  had  become  slowly  aggregated,  probably 

[the  result  of  some  viscid  exudations  from  the  wounded  foot. 
It  is  remarkable,  considering  that  the  Ijall  is  three  years  old, 
that  eighty-two  plants  have  come  op  from  it,  twelve  being 
MonocotylaloHS,  and  seventy  Dicohfledons,  consisting  of  at 
least  five  different  plants,  perhaps  many  more."  (H.  Steven- 
son, Birds  of  Norfolk,  i.  p.  418.) 


The  Barba.ry  Partkidoe  (Caccabis  ]u-trosti)  was  included 
in  former  Editions  owing  to  an  example  having  been 
picked  up  dead  at  Edmondthorpe  near  Jlclton  Mowbray, 
in  April  1842.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Goatley,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  and  from  it  the 
present  figure  was  drawn.  Subsequently  anolhcr  was  shot 
on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Sudbourn  in 
Suffolk ;  and  two  more  Suffolk  examples  are  recorded  by 
I  Mr.  Harting  (Handb.  Krit.  Birds,  p.  129)  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Guraey,  Jun.,  who  considers  that  these  speci- 
mens must  have  been  turned  down,  or  their  eggs  introduced, 
by  game-preservers.  Another  is  mentiomd  by  Mr.  Cordeaux 
(B.  of  the  Hnmber,  p.  81)  as  killed  near  Beverley  about 
three  years  prior  to  1872 ;  and  Dr.  Bullmore  (Cornish 
Fanna,  p.  25)  cites  an  example  obtained  at  Killiganoon, 
Cornwall,  in  1865.  The  realrieted  natural  range  and  non- 
migratory  habits  of  this  species  have  already  been  indicated  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  occurrence  of 
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poulterer's  shop  in  London,  wbich  had  been  sent  up  from 
Camlu'idgeslure,  and  as  these  birds  had  no  wound  about 
theiu,  I  liad  no  doubt  they  btid  been  cauf,'ht  by  fowlers 
when  drawing  nets  for  Larks.  Of  these  six,  three  were 
females.  Mr.  H.  T.  Frere  (Zoologist,  p.  871)  refers  to 
the  late  appearance  of  Quails  iu  Oxfordshire  in  the  following 
terms  : — "In  consequence  of  some  fields  of  com  remaining 
iu  thia  part  of  England,  still  standing  iu  December,  1844, 
Quails  did  not  leave  us  till  very  late.  After  several  days  of 
Bcvero  frost,  I  heard  of  a  pair  having  been  seen  in  a  field, 
in  the  parish  of  Honisey,  near  this  town.  I  cannot  re- 
member the  exact  date,  but  it  was  some  time  in  December ; 
and  in  the  last  week  in  November,  I  saw  a  pair  in  this 
market,  where  they  have  been  more  plentiful  than  usual 
this  autumn,  wbich  bad  been  killed  down  iu  the  fens.  The 
birds  seen  at  Horusny  had  not  been  driven  away  by  intense 
frost,  which,  curious  to  say,  prevailed  while  the  barley  where 
they  lay  was  beiug  carried,"  In  the  winter  of  18-17j  and 
again  in  Decenibt'i-  1805  and  January  1866,  Quails  were 
obtained  iu  several  localities  of  the  cast  and  north-east  of 
England.  The  majority,  however,  arrive  in  this  country  in 
May,  and  seem  more  partial  to  open  champaign  countries 
than  to  those  which  are  enclosed. 

Sparingly  distributed  throughout  the  counti-y,  there  are 
few  districts  in  which  Quails  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
been  recorded  as  breeding ;  and  few  also  iu  wbich  their 
appearance  can  be  counted  upon  either  with  regularity  or  in 
anything  like  average  numbers.  In  some  parts  of  Corn- 
witU  a  good  many  are  bred,  the  year  1870  having  proved 
unusually  favourable  for  hatching;  and  about  Bridgewaterin 
Somersetshire,  a  fair  number  nest  annually.  In  other  parts 
of  the  west  they  appear  to  be  uncommon,  at  least  beyoud 
Breconshire  and  Cheshire ;  but  eastward  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  about  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  southern  and 
midland  counties.  At  one  time  Quails  were  far  more  partial 
than  they  are  at  present  to  Hertford,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
the  fen-district ;  and  in  Norfolk,  and  also  in  Lincolnshire, 
they  are  far  less  abundant  than  in  former  years,  when  drain- 
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and  high  caltivation  bad  not  yet  broken  np  the  coarse, 
tnssocky,  unimi)roved  laud  in  wbicli  Ibey  delighted.  In  the 
Uolderncss  district  of  Eastern  Yorksbire  tbey  breed  annually 
in  small  numbers,  and,  altbough  local,  tbeir  nests  bave 
been  found  in  Durham  and  Nortbumberliiud.  Northwards, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  is  less  suitable  to  tbeir  re- 
quirements; and  except  in  the  Lowlands,  to  the  south  of  the 
Fritbs  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  Quails  are  rare,  although 
nests  bave  been  found  in  the  east  of  Sutberland  and  in 
Caithness.  Tbe  milder  west  coast  ofl'crs  greater  aitrnctions, 
especially  the  counties  of  lurkcudbritrht,  Wigton,  and  Ayr ; 
•nd  Quails  have  even  bred  so  far  west  as  the  islands  of 
Lewiii  and  North  Uist  in  tbe  Outer  Hebrides,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dunn  obtained  a  nest  containing  eleven  eggs  on  tbe  4tb 
October,  1851,  near  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys;  and  Dr. 
Saxby  records  tbe  finding  of  one  with  ten  eggs  on  the  '25th 
September,  1868,  at  Burrafirth  in  Unst,  the  most  northern 
island  of  the  Shetland  group, — but  the  extension  of  range 
la  this  Dortb-eastern  direction  is  not  so  remarkable,  seeing 
tliat  the  summer-visits  of  this  species  extend  to  the  Fieroes. 
lu  Ireland  Quails  are  bulb  more  generally  distributed  tban  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  far  larger  number  remain  throughout 
the  winter,  especially  in  the  south  and  south-western  districts, 
whore  frost  ia  seldom  fi-lt ;  the  north-eastern  portion  being, 
apparently,  preferred  during  the  breeding-season. 

A  Bummer-visitant  in  no  great  abundance  to  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Russia  up  to  about  05°  N.  lat.,  this  species 
becomes  more  common  in  Denmark  and  Northern  Germany; 
and  from  thence  southwards  Quails  are  numerous,  especially 
on  migration,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Continent. 
Their  extreme  western  limit  is  at  the  Azores,*  wbore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Godman,  they  are  resident  and  not  migratory, 
breeding  twice  and  even  three  times  in  the  year;  and  Dr.  Bolle 
says  Bobstantially  the  same  of  those  found  in  the  Canaries. 
These  resident   birds    are    small    in    size,    and    the    males 

*  lATge  noioben  Lnvt<  Ikscd  liirncl  ont  in  Anierin,  esiiecimlly  in  tiie  St«l«  of 
Vnnannl,  alivrr.  in  1877,  k  flounHliiuK  stock  of  li,UOii  1\ti\a  ItaJ  been  scrarcil. 
a.  I.  Daitinc,  'Zool.,'  IHTS,  p.  »iiO.) 
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generally  bavo  a  red  throat,  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  the 
dark  central  patch  ;  the  flank-feathers  arc  also  more  distinctly 
marbled  with  brown  than  ordinary  and  migrating  examples. 
Naturally  they  occur  on  the  intermetUate  island  of  Rradeira. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditemuiean  that  their 
amazing  number8  arc  most  noticeable  ;  the  vernal  migration 
being  the  largest  in  some  localities,  whilst  in  others  the 
spring  arrivals  preponderate  in  numbers.  In  the  south  of 
Spain,  especially  near  Mdluga,  where  the  cotton  which  is 
cultivated  affords  excelk^ut  cover,  Quails  remain  in  some 
numbers  throughout  the  winter.  These  resident  birds, 
which  are  as  a  rule  dark  in  plumage,  are  termed  "  codor- 
nices  castellanas "  by  the  natives,  whilst  the  spring- 
ai-rivals,  many  of  which  are  somewhat  smaller  and  lighter- 
coloured,  are  culled  "  moriscas,"  "  africanas,"  and,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Irby,  "  criollas."  The  latter  arrive  in 
March  and  April ;  the  return  migration  taking  place  towards 
the  end  of  September.  Vast  numbers  cross  from  Africa  to 
Italy  by  vvay  of  Pantellaria,  Malta,  and  Sicily,  arriving  in  the 
spring  during  the  night,  whereas  in  autumn  they  generally 
pass  during  the  hours  of  daylight.*  The  migration  is 
equally  general  to  the  eastward,  and  in  Palestine,  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  Quails  come  up  in  the  night 
and  cover  the  land.  On  the  African  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  species  necessarily  occurs  on  migration  along  the  whole 
line;  many  examples  remaining  to  breed  iu  the  Cisatlantean 
provinces  ;  whilst  by  the  latter  part  of  August  a  great  number 
have  aheady  returned  through  that  great  continent  and 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  course  of  their 
migration  is  more  clearly  traceable  by  way  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde,  and  along  the  western  side,  than  in  any  other 
direction  ;  but  there  are  probably  several  main  lines,  for 
Quails  are  mdely  distributed  in  the  Transvaal,  and  they 
occur  both  iu  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

Eastward  of  Asia  Minor  this  migratory  species  occurs  in 
Turkestan  and  Persia,  and  breeds  regularly  iu  Cashmere, 
descending  in  the  cold  weather  to  the  plains  of  India,  where 

•  C.  A.  Wright,  '  Ibic,'  1864,  p.  138. 
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it  is  termed  by  sportsmen  the  "  Grey  "  Qaail,  to  distingnish 
it  from  its  Bmallcr  congeoer  the  Black-breasted  or  "  Rain  " 
Qaail,  C.  coronmndeUca.  A  few  nest  iu  the  Northeni  and 
North-western  Provinces,  but  the  majority  leave  on  the 
approach  of  the  liot  weather.  Its  occurrence  in  Ceylon  is 
suspected  but  not  yet  proved.  On  its  migrations  it  was 
obtained  by  Severtzoff  crossing  the  Pumir  or  "  Dome  of  the 
World";  Dr.  Henderson  obtained  a  specimen  alive  on  24th 
September  at  an  elevation  of  13,500  feet,  and  several  were 
beard  by  Dr.  Scully  calling  in  the  fields  about  Yarkaud.  In 
Siberia  its  northern  range  is  difficult  to  trace,  but  it  certainly 
extends  throughout  the  temperate  regions  as  far  as  Dauria  ; 
and  thence  to  Japan.  In  the  latter  large  numbers  are 
resident,  but  some  authorities  consider  the  Japanese  form  to 
be  distinct :  even  the  note  being  said  to  be  different.  It 
resembles  the  resident  Azores  bird  in  being  small,  and  in  the 
male  having  a  rufous  throat,  without,  as  n  rule,  any  trace 
of  a  black  central  patch ;  moreover,  tJio  marbling  on  the 
flauk-feathers  is  so  extremely  bright  and  defined  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  spots.  In  China,  the  ordinary  form 
occurs  on  migration,  and  it  also  visits  the  island  of 
Formosa,  in  which,  however,  there  is  a  resident  form 
similar  to  the  Japanese,  and  even  more  like  the  Azores 
bird.  The  development  of  a  red  throat,  wtdl-dofined 
coloration  and  small  size,  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  characteristic 
of  these  island  forms.  Very  dark  \Tirieties  are  also  fre- 
quently met  with  ;  a  shade  of  plumage  which  is  probably 
due  to  hemp,  or  some  other  food  similar  in  its  eGTects.* 

Enormous  numbers  of  Quail  are  netted  on  tlio  Continent, 
especially  on  the  spring  migration,  and  most  jicople  must  be 


*  In  1862  MM.  J,  Verrmox  and  0.  dea  Man  devoribed  and  figured  (Itev.  et 
Mag.  de  'Loo\.  jkiv.  p.  226,  pi.  U)  a  new  specie*  of  the  parel;  U  ylfalian  gtnxi» 
Sj/nttrfu  obtainrd  in  Lombartij,  calling  it  S.  lodoititt !  Dfgland  and  Uerbe 
belMTMl  io  it,  but  the  Heriewcr  in  '  Tlie  Ibis  '  (1862,  p.  880)  ncoated  the  idea 
of  Uie  Meorrtrire  in  Kun>|i«  of  a  new  apecice  of  an  Auttralian  genu*.  Id  1868 
tkf  Bdii«r  ba<l  an  opportunit;  of  examinint;  tbe  specimen  in  the  collection  of 
Coonl  Tiirati,  Ht  MiUn,  nnJ  he  cnnridered  it  to  be  merely  h  dark  VArintj  of  the 
ComiDOii  <^il,  a  view  whicli  waa  aabscquBntl;  endorsed  b;  higli  autbority,  and 
fioally  admitted  to  be  corrtot  bjr  tbe  late  J,  Vrrrcanx  bimnelf. 
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familiar  with  the  long  cloth-covered  cBges,  with  a  feeding- 
trough  iu  front  J  exposed  in  the  shops  of  the  principal  poul- 
terers, Tho  greater  portion  of  these  are  males,  which  are 
the  tirst  to  arrive,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstauce 
by  the  bird-catchers,  who  decoy  hundreds  into  their  nets  by 
imitating  the  cull-note  of  the  female.  It  has  been  stated  that 
in  the  small  island  of  Capri  in  the  Layof  Naples,  100,000  have 
been  netted  in  a  single  season,  and  even  larger  numbers  are 
on  record.  On  their  first  arrival  they  seem  much  fatigued, 
and  during  their  passage  thej'  have  frequently  been  known 
to  rest  upon  sailing-vessels.  Canon  Tristram,  iu  his*  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,'  pp.  230-233,  says  that  in  Algeria,  in 
the  month  of  April,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  Quails 
for  an  extent  of  many  acres  at  daybreak,  where  ou  the 
preceding  afternoon  there  had  not  been  one,  and  they  scarcely 
moved  until  almost  trodden  on  ;  and  iu  Palestine  he  caught 
several  with  his  hand ;  one  being  actually  crushed  by  his 
horse's  foot.  The  Hebrew  name  ' '  selav  " — in  Arabic  "  salwa  " 
— from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  fat,"  is  very  descriptive  of 
the  round  plump  form  and  fat  flesh  of  the  Quail.  Canon 
Tristram  considers  that  the  period  at  which  the  Quails  were 
brought  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  was  on  their  northevu 
migration  from  Africa  in  April,  when,  according  to  their  well- 
known  instinct,  they  would  follow  up  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
till  they  came  to  its  bifurcation  with  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula, 
and  then,  with  a  favouring  wind,  would  cross  at  the  narrow 
part,  resting  near  the  shore  before  proceeding. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  the  male  Quail  is 
polygamous,  and  at  times  perhaps  be  maybe  so ;  but,  seeing 
that  Quails  iu  early  summer  are  usually  found  in  jmirs,  and 
that  two  adult  birds  are  generally  found  in  attendance  on  the 
young  brood,  it  appears  probable  that  he  is  monogamous.* 
He  is  exceedingly  pugnacious  with  regard  to  others  of  his 
own  sex  ;  and  also  remarkably  amorous,  whence  the  French 
proverbial  expression,  "  Climtd  comine  atille,"  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  supposed  stimulating  pro- 

*  Sach  is  the  ilixtinotly  expressed  opiniun  of  such  prnotical  obscrreni  «B 
Thoini»OD,  Mocgillirrsy,  C^ould,  »nJ  oE  mai>>  liring  aatliorilies. 
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perties  possessed  bj  the  flesh  of  the  bird.  Ou  iirrivnl,  the 
shrill  triple  note  of  the  male  soon  makus  itself  heard  in  the 
eveniugs,  and  in  this  country  is  onoraatopfctically  rt-ndcred 
by  the  words  "  wet-my-lipa  ";  whilst  to  tho  German  peasant 
it  says  "  Back'  den  Riick  "  (Bend  yonr  back).  lu  the  south 
of  France  it  is  rendered  by  "  J"ai  du  ble,  j'ai  pas  do  sa  (sac)," 
or  in  Provence  by  "  Tros  (trois)  per  un,  tres  per  un."  Every 
one  who  has  been  in  Spain,  where,  in  spring,  the  caged 
males  "  sing  "  all  day,  and  nearly  all  night  long,  must  be 
familiar — perhaps  too  mach  so — with  the  castanet-like 
*•  click-clic-lic "  which  perhaps  led  to  the  iuveation  of 
that  instrument  of  music,  and  obtained  for  the  bird  the 
scientific  name  of  dactylisonans.  Its  call  is,  however,  not 
strictly  dactylic,  the  emphasis  being  upon  the  second 
syllable.  In  June  in  this  country,  but  earlier  on  the 
Continent,  the  female  scrapes  out  a  small  cavity  on  the 
ground,  into  which  phe  collects  a  few  bits  of  dry  grass, 
strew,  or  clover  stalks ;  she  lays  from  seven  to  twelve 
egga  ;  nesting  among  wheat  generally,  but  sometimes  in  a 
piece  of  clover  or  grass.  The  eggs  are  of  a  yellowish  or  dull 
orange-coloured  white,  blotched  or  speckled  with  umber- brown , 
tneasoring  1*1  by  *9  in.  Upon  these  she  sits  about  three 
weeks  :  the  young  are  able  to  follow  her  soon  after  they  are 
excluded  from  the  shell,  and  learn  to  feed  on  seeds,  grain, 
insects,  and  green  leaves.  Two  broods,  or  bevies  as  they  are 
called,  are  sometimes  reared  in  tho  season.  Many  are  found 
and  killed  in  wheat  stubbles  by  Partridge-shooters  in  the 
month  of  September ;  they  fly  quick,  but  generally  straight 
and  low,  and  are  difficult  to  raise  a  second  time  when  they 
have  been  once  flo8hed  and  alarmed,  The  greater  portion 
leave  this  country  in  October. 

The  food  of  the  Quail,  judging  from  about  thirty  examples 
shot  daring  winter  and  early  spring,  consists,  according  to 
Thompson,  of  the  seeds  of  such  weeds  as  plantain,  persi- 
coria,  dock,  wild  vetch,  and  chickweod ;  no  less  than  8,500 
seeds  of  the  latter  having  been  found  in  the  crop  of  a  single 
bird.  Another  contained  remains  of  eleven  of  the  nutritious 
sing  TAmax  nyrfstis .-  and  in  May  the  crop  of  another  whs 
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fouud  to  Ih;  distended  witU  seeds  of  grasa  mixed  with  a  large 
nnml>cr  of  insects.  Seeds  of  the  reed  {Animlo  phru/jmitis) 
are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with,  and  the  gizzards  of  all 
contain  sand  and  frngments  of  stoue. 

The  adult  male  Las  the  beak  browTiish-grej ;  the  irides 
hazel ;  top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  with  a  pale  wood-brown 
streak  from  the  base  of  the  beak  on  each  side  over  the  eye 
and  the  ear-coverts,  and  a  narrow  streak  of  the  same  colour 
over  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  the 
plumage  of  the  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail,  brown,  with 
lighter-coloured  shafts  and  longitudinal  streaks  of  wood- 
brown  ;  wing-primaries  dusky  brown,  mottled  with  light 
brown  ;  chin  and  throat  white,  bounded  by  two  half-circular 
dark  brown  bauds  descending  from  the  ear-covcrta,  and 
with  a  black  patch  at  the  bottom  in  front ;  breast-feathers 
pole  chestnut- brown,  with  shafts;  lower  part  of  the  breast, 
the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  yellowish- white ; 
flank-feathers  barred  and  mottled  with  brown  on  the  edges, 
and  broadly  streaked  with  pale  bufl'  down  the  centre ;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  pate  brown. 

The  whole  length  is  seven  inches.  The  wing  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end,  four  inches  and  a  half:  the  first 
feather  a  very  little  longer  than  the  second,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  longer  than  the  third ;  the  form  of  the  wing  is 
therefore  pointed. 

The  female  has  no  dark  half-circular  marks  descending 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  nor  the  black  patch  in  front ; 
but  the  feathers  on  her  breast  are  strongly  marked  with 
a  smalt  dark  spot  on  each  side  of  the  light  straw-coloured 
shaft. 

The  young  birds  of  the  year  resemble  the  adult  female. 
The  young  males  do  not  acquire  the  black  patch  on  the 
front  of  the  neck  till  their  second  year. 

In  the  illustration  which  precedes  tbi«  suliject,  the  figure 
in  the  foreground  represents  Iho  male  bird  ;  that  behind 
and  a  little  to  the  left,  the  female. 
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TcRNix  85LVATICA  (DesfontainGs*). 

THE   ANDALUSIAN   HEMIPODE. 

Hemipodhis  tarhydromv^. 

1I«MX,  /ionnrttorcf.  —  Beak  luoderatc,  Mender,  rery  eouprebtcd  ;  cntmcn 
eloTatc*!  and  rarrnl  towarda  the  point.  Noktrilg  UternI,  linear,  longitadiaaliy 
etefl,  inrtly  cloMtl  hj  •  menibniue.  Tarsal  nther  long.  Tae«  three  before, 
rnlirelj  divided  ;  no  pocterior  loe.  Tail  compoaod  nf  weak  yielding  fcalbera 
clqst*rrd  together,  aad  oancealed  by  the  featben  of  the  tmck.  Wing*  moderate, 
the  first  aod  second  iiaill-fc&tbon  nearly  cr|oaI,  and  the  longest. 

The  term  Hemipodins,  signifying  Half-foot,  was  iipplied 
gcnerically  by  M.  Temminck,  in  1815,  to  several  species  of 
qunil-like  birds,  but  with  three  toes  only,  which,  from  their 
very  diminutive  size  were  coiifiidered  the  pigmies  among  the 
Gallinaceous  l>irds:  an  order  in  which  they  have  generally  been 
placed.     After  the  light  thrown  upon  their  anatomy  by  tho 

*  Trinia  iylvatien*,  Dc«funtaii>e(i,  H^m.  de  I'Acadi  Roy.  des  So.,  1787,  p.  HOO, 
pi.  liil. 
t  IWblMM  Rneyel  et  M(^lbod..  i.  p.  5  (1700). 
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resenrches  of  ProfcHsor  W.  K.  Parker  (Trans.  Z.  Soc,  vol.  v.) 
and  Professor  Huxley  (P.  Z.  S.,  1868,  p.  303),  it  seems, 
however,  necessary  to  place  thera  in  a  distiuet  order  Hemi' 
j^odii,  which  leads  oft"  towards  the  Cn/ptnri,  or  Tiniimous,  oi 
South  America.  One  very  remarkable  feature  is  that  through- 
out the  genus  the  females  are  considerably  lar<];er  than  the 
males.  They  live  mostly  in  localities  covered  with  scrub,  in 
which  they  skulk  ;  liidiug  themselves  at  tiio  least  appearance 
of  danger ;  seldom  taking  wing,  but  running  with  great 
speed  ;  and  as  a  rule  thoy  are  not  migratory. 

Of  the  Andalusian  Hemipode  it  may  bo  said  that  even  in 
the  countries  it  inhabits,  it  is  extremely  local,  and  has 
never  been  proved  to  wander  to  any  extent.  In  Europe  it 
occurs  in  the  Alemtejo  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  and  along 
the  southern  coasts  of  Spain,  especially  where  the  ground 
is  covered  with  palmetto- scrub  (Ckaitu^ropif  humiUs),  as  in 
the  neighbouvliood  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  Algesiras  in  the 
direction  of  Vejer,  and  also  about  Malaga  where  the  country 
is  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  not  again  met  with  in 
Europe  until  Sicily  is  retiched,  when  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  along  the  south-western  side  of  that 
island,  very  seldom  straggling  even  so  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  Palermo:  never  migrating,  nor  being  known  to  visit 
either  ^lalta  on  the  one  side,  or  the  mainland  of  Italy  on 
the  other.  It  does  not  occur  on  any  other  islaud  of  the 
Mcditerninean,  nor  has  it  been  proved  to  have  straggled 
even  to  the  southera  shores  of  France.  In  North  Africa  it 
ia  found  in  suitable  lucalities  in  Morocco  from  Mogudor 
to  Taiigiers,  and  thence  through  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
be  traced  with  cerLuiuty.  It  is  in  fact  restricted  to  cer- 
tain localities  of  a  jieculiar  physical  chanicter  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  few  birds  would  be  less 
likely  to  have  voluntarily  visited  the  British  Islands.  In 
India  and  Ceylon  this  species  is  represented  by  Tiirnij- 
taiijoor,  the  'Busli  Quail 'of  sportsmen,  and  other  members  of 
the  genus  are  found  throughout  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions  down  to  .Australia,  where  they  are  especially  numerous. 


ANDALUSIAN  HEMIPODE. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  iyadahisian  Ilemipode  has 
beeu  included  amongst  British  Birds  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter,  publiHhed  in  the  'Annals  of  Natural  History,' 
xir.  p.  459,  and  addressed  to  the  editors: — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  recently  received  a  Lird  which 
appcArs  to  me  to  be  new  to  this  country  ;  it  is  a  Quail, 
ha\-iug  no  back  toe,  and  ia  not  mentiaued,  I  believe,  in  any 
work  on  British  Ornitliolo|^y  to  which  I  have  access  ;  but 
in  Dr.  Latham's  '  General  History  '  it  is  described  as  the 
Perdix  Gibraltar  ten,  with  which  my  specimen  appears  to 
agree.  The  bird  was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  on  the  Coru- 
well  estate  in  this  county,  about  three  miles  from  bonce,  and 
has  been  kindly  presented  to  me.  It  was  found  in  a  field 
of  barley,  of  which  kind  of  grain,  by  the  bye,  hundreds  of 
acres  are  still  standing,  with  no  prospect  of  being  harvested 
io  a  proper  state.  Before  I  proceeded  to  preserve  the  bird, 
I  took  the  measure  of  its  various  parts,  the  colour  of  its 
eyes,  bill,  and  feet,  its  weight,  itc,  after  which  I  found  its 
description  in  the  work  before  alluded  to.  It  was  shot  on 
the  2V)th  of  October  last,  since  which  time  another  has  been 
killed  near  the  same  spot  by  the  same  person,  but  its  head 
was  shot  off,  and  otherwise  so  mutilated  as  to  be  unfit  for 
presen-ation  :  this  might  probably  complete  the  pair,  mine 
being  a  male  bird.  It  had  in  its  gizzard  two  or  three  husks 
of  barley,  several  small  seeds  similar  to  charlock,  some 
particles  of  gravel,  and  was  very  fat.  It  was  considerably 
injured  by  the  shot,  but  I  have  set  it  up  in  the  best  manner 
I  could,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  my  small 
collection  of  British  Birds.  Should  this  jirove  to  be  the 
only  known  instance  of  the  capture  of  the  bird  in  Britain,  I 
shall  feel  glad  in  having  saved  it  from  oblivion.  I  am, 
Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Thoh.  Goatlbv. 

iiini;  Norton,  Oxon,  Nnr.  ]1,  1S44," 


"[The  bird  in  question  is  the  I  fr  mi  pin!  inn  tachiilroiuus  of 
Temmiuck,  which  is  figured  in  Mr,  (iould's  '  Birds  of  Europe,' 
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voK  iv.  plato  264,  Mr.  Gould,  to  whom  we  have  shewn 
Mr.  Goatley's  letter,  couBidera  this  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  British  Fauna  that  has  occurred  for 
many  years. — Ed.]  " 

This  specimen  was  drawn  from  and  engraved  for  the 
present  work. 

In  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society '  for  1866, 
p.  210,  it  is  recorded  that  the  late  Mr.  Gould  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  the  Audalasian  Hemipode  which  had  been  taken 
near  Huddersfiold,  and  which  had  been  scut  to  him  for 
inspection  by  the  possessor,  Mr.  Alfred  Beaumont.  In  '  The 
Birds  of  Great  Britain/  vol.  iv.,  Mr.  Gould  adds  that  the 
specimen  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note :—"  The 
bird  was  purcliaaed  alive  by  tho  son  of  S.  D.  Moalcy,  a  bird- 
ptuffer  of  Huddersfiold,  from  two  Irishmen,  on  tbe  7tb  of 
April,  18f>5,  near  tho  Fartown  bar  on  tho  Bradford  Road. 
He  saw  it  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men,  and  thinking  it  a 
novelty  gave  them  sixpence  for  it ;  the  Irishmen  regarded  it 
as  a  young  Partridge." 

Nothing  can  be  more  circumstantial  than  the  above  state- 
ments, and,  failing  disproof,  there  seems  no  alternative  but 
to  continue  to  include  this  species  iu  the  list  of  British 
birds. 

Tbe  earliest  information  respecting  the  nesting  of  the 
Andalusian  H»-mipodo  was  given  in  '  The  Ibis  *  for  1859, 
p,  HO,  pK  ii.,  in  which  tho  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Hewitson  figured 
two  of  its  eggs,  with  those  of  other  rarities,  brought  from 
Algeria  by  Canon  Tristram,  who  contributed  a  note  stating 
that  they  were  taken  by  Captain  Loche  of  the  French  army 
in  Kobah  Forest,  on  July  11th,  1867.  The  nest  was  said  to 
have  contained  seven  eggs,  nearly  fresh,  and  was  placed  on 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  thicket  of  underwood. 
Colonel  Irby*  says  that  owing  to  the  skulking  habits  of  the 
birds,  the  nest  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  but  four 
eggs  slightly  incubated  were  brought  to  him  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  San  Boqae  on  the  6th  July,  1869 ;  the  nest 
beiug  described  by  the  finder  as  consisting  of  a  few  bits  of 

•   Ornithology  of  the  Strait!!  of  Uihraltar.  p.  141. 
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dried  grass  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  palmetto  Lush, 
.Vnother  nest,  found  hy  Capt.  Savile  G.  Rcid,  R,E.,  on  the 
19th  May,  1873,  was  placed  in  gi-ass  near  the  shore,  and 
also  contained  four  incubated  eggs,  as  did  another  obtained 
near  Tangier  by  Olcesc  ;  Favier  also  says  that  they  lay  four 
eggs,  and  that  number  appears  to  be  the  usual  complement. 
Col.  Irby  has  also  received  eggs  from  Mogador.  Loche  says 
that  the  old  females  lay  in  May,  and  again  in  August :  the 
3'ounger  ones  in  June  and  September  ;  young  broods  being 
sometimes  found  in  the  latter  month.  The  eggs  are  of  a  dirty- 
white  colour,  thickly  blotched  with  purplish-grey  and  brown, 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pratincole,  but  smaller ;  their 
average  measurement  being  about  1  by  "8  in.  The  structure 
of  the  shell  is  very  diflcrent  from  that  of  the  egg  of  a  Quail. 

The  male  is  monogaraons,  and  takes  part  in  the  duties  of 
uicabation  and  of  attending  to  the  young,  which  are  able 
to  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatclied.  Their  natural  food 
consists  of  insects  and  Keeds  of  wild  leguminous  aud  other 
plants,  esjiecially  those  of  the  broom ;  and  the  stomachs  of 
those  examined  by  the  Editor  have  also  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  minute  stones.  In  captivity  they  feed  on 
wheat,  millet,  chopped  lettuce,  very  small  suails,  and  broken 
sugar ;  but  the  greatest  attractions,  says  Loche,  were  meal- 
worms and  flies,  which  they  soon  learned  to  take  from  the 
hand.  An  adult  male  became  tame  almost  immediately, 
but  a  wounded  female  sulked  for  some  time,  only  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  meal-worms.  Subsequently  both  wonld 
allow  themselves  to  be  caressed,  and  made  no  attempts  to 
escape ;  but  Loche  could  never  succeed  in  rearing  the  young 
ones  captured  fi-om  time  to  time.  A  female,  deprived  of 
tile  male,  laid  more  than  fifty  eggs  between  March  3rd  aud 
October  I6th.  These  were  deposited  on  two  consecutive 
d»yg ;  after  an  interval  of  three  days  u  third  was  laid,  and 
again,  after  two  or  three  days,  a  fourth  ;  then  came  a  pause 
of  aeven  or  eight  days,  and  laying  under  similar  conditions 
was  recommenced.  A  piur  of  birds  subsequently  hatched 
oat  and  reared  a  brood  of  four  young  ones,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  became  thoroughly  independent,  separated   from   their 
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parents  and  lived  together ;  whilst  the  old  birds  had  just 
bepiin  to  breed  again,  when  Ibey  fell  victims  to  im  nccident. 

The  usual  note  of  the  old  birds  whcu  calling  to  their 
young  is  a  rrrmi,  crran,  crroit,  but  at  daybreak  and  towards 
sunset  tbt!  male,  and  sometimes  the  female,  utters  a  mournful 
souud  similar  to  the  "booming "of  the  Bittern.  This  is 
well  kuown  to  the  Aadalusian  peasant,  and  has  procured  for 
the  bird  its  name  of  ToriUo,  or  *'  Uttle  bull." 

The  adult  female,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
male,  has  the  bill  horn-coloured,  lighter  at  the  angle  of  the 
uuder  mandible  ;  iris  pale  hazel  ;  top  of  the  Lead  mottled- 
brown  with  a  central  bufl"  streak  descending  to  the  nape  ; 
the  cheeks  pule  bufl",  barred  with  black  :  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  rufous-browu,  thickly  covered  with  blackish  bars, 
and  margined  with  pale  buff;  wing-coverta  spotted  with 
black,  chestnut,  and  bufly-white  ;  quill-feathers  dull  brown, 
with  a  light-coloured  lino  along  the  edge  of  the  outer  web  ; 
chin  white ;  throat  and  upper  breast  pale  chestnut,  passing 
into  buffy-white  on  the  abdomen  ;  sides  of  the  breast  and 
danks  spotted  with  black  and  brown  on  a  bufl'  ground  ; 
under  tail-covorts  chestnut ;  legs  light  brown.  Total  length 
about  eight  inches  ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  tips  of  the 
tirst  aiad  second  primaries,  which  are  the  longest  in  the 
wing,  three  inches  and  a  half. 

Aa  adult  male  obtained  at  Malaga  on  the  2!ird  of  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  bad  the  testes  largely  developed,  although  the 
plumage  waa  in  partial  moult.  The  markings  resemble 
those  of  the  female,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  upper  parts 
was  much  greyer,  and  the  chestnut  of  the  under  parts  less 
vivid.  Total  length  six  inches  and  three-quarters;  wing 
thi'ee  inches. 
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during  tbe  last  ten  days  of  April ;  but  in  Yorkshire,  and 
still  further  north,  it  is  seldom  observed  or  heard  till  the 
first  or  second  week  in  Muy.  In  the  Slietkud  Islands  ifc 
ouly  makea  its  appearance  towards  Lbe  end  of  that  raoutli, 
the  herbage  even  then  being  too  sciinty  to  afford  tbe 
requisite  concealment.  Generally  distributed  throughout 
the  maiulund  of  Scotland,  it  also  goes  to  tbe  most  outlying 
of  tbe  Jlebrides  ;  even  to  the  remote  St.  Kilda.  In  Ireland, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  country  is  under  pasture,  it  is 
fairly  abundant.  The  rich  meadows  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Trent  below  Newark  :  the  Vale  of  Purbeck  :  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Battle  in  Sussex  :  and  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  have 
each  been  noted  for  the  abundance  of  this  species;  and  in 
DevonBhire^  the  Rev.  Robert  Holdsworth  has  stated  that  he 
was  present  at  the  killing  of  as  many  as  thirteen  couple  in 
a  single  day  in  September,  at  which  season  Land  Kaiis  con- 
gregate before  leaving  tbe  country.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selborue,  in  Gilbert  White's  time,  it  was  so  rare  that 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two  were  seen  in  a  season,  and 
then  ouly  in  autumn,  but  owing  probably  to  the  clearing 
of  the  forest,  and  the  increase  of  pasture  land,  this  is  no 
longer  the  cuse,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  states,  in  an  edi- 
torial note  to  his  edition  of  '  White's  History  of  Selborne' 
(p.  8*28),  that  he  has  killed  three  brace  in  a  September  day. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  the  majority  have  taken  their 
departure,  but  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  occur- 
rences both  in  England  and  Ireland  in  November  and 
December,  and  sometimes  even  in  January  and  Ffbniary. 
Sir  11.  Payne-Gallwey  states  ('  The  Fowler  in  Ireland,' 
p.  251)  that  he  has  twice  found  Land  Rails,  to  all  appear- 
ance asleep,  in  the  latter  mouth,  ensconced  in  tbe  centre  of 
loose  stone  walls  close  to  the  ground  ;  and  Mr.  Reeves,  of 
Capard,  Queen's  Co.,  has  stated  that  he  took  three  in  a 
semi- comatose  state  out  of  a  rabbit-hole  on  7th  February, 
1882,  and  others  in  the  same  manner  in  former  years. 
Land  Rails  have  also  been  shot  in  mistake  for  Woodcocks 
in  winter,  especially  on  the  promontories  of  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland. 
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A  summer  visitor  iu  small  uumbers  to  the  Fteroea, 
the  LancT  Rail  occurs  at  that  season  in  Norway  up  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  and,  more  locally,  in  Sweden.  Rare  in 
summer  at  Archangel,  it  is  generally  distribnted  over 
Russia  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  throughout  Central  Europe, 
especially  at  the  seasons  of  migration  ;  breeding  in  suitable 
localities ;  but  in  Southern  France,  the  Spanish  Ponin- 
Bula,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy  soath  of 
Yenetia,  Greece,  and  Southern  Russia,  it  is  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  a  bird  of  passage.*  Beyond  the 
Mediterranean  it  is  to  some  extent  a  resident  throughout 
the  winter ;  but  numbers  of  Land  Rails  continue  their 
migrations  across  -and  along  tho  coasts  of  Africa  down  to 
Natal,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Ayres,  they  are  at  times 
abundant ;  and  occasionally  to  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt  enumerates  this  species  among  the  birds  of 
Madeira,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Godmau  was  shown  examples 
obtained  in  the  Azores.  East  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
appears  to  be  resident  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to 
Canon  Tristram,  in  Palestine :  ranging  through  Persia  to 
Afghanistan  and  Kashmir.  SevertzofF  states  that  it  breeds 
in  Turkestan,  and  it  occars  iu  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Lena  ; 
but  is  not  recorded  from  China  or  Japan. 

The  Lund  Rail  is  a  very  rare  straggler  to  Iceland, 
and  a  single  example  was  obtained  near  Godthaab,  Green- 
land,  in  1851.  Professor  Baird  states  that  several  have 
occurred  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  solitary  individual  was  shot  in  the  Bermudas  in 
October.  1847.  In  these  distant  migrations  both  this  and 
other  species  probably  avail  themselves  of  the  spars  and 
rigging  of  passing  vessels  on  which  they  can  repose  un- 
observed at  night,  and  not  unfrequently  even  by  day.  Mr. 
Gould  relates  that,  on  his  outward  voyage  to  America,  a 
Land  Rail  rested  on  the  ship  when  more  than  two  hundred 


*  In  th«  aoutb  of  Pnaev  the  potunta  oaJl  lh«  Luid  Bail  "roi  de*  «ul]aa," 
«nd  in  Spain  it  ia  known  by  tbe  name  of  "gnion  da  Ua  wdornioea,"  owing  to 
aa  idea  that  it  plaecs  ita«If  at  the  heati  of  the  Qaailf,  and  precedes  tbem  on 
their  Inigrationii. 
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miles  from  the  coaHt  of  Ireland ;  and  similar  cases  are 
doubtless  far  from  uncommon. 

The  Laud  Rtiil  frequents  the  long  grass  of  meadows 
near  rivers,  beds  of  osiers,  and  fields  of  green  corn 
and  clover,  where  its  presence  is  indicated  by  its  creaking 
note  ;  and  hence  one  of  its  names,  that  of  Corn  Crake,  or 
Corn  Creak,  by  which  latter  term  it  is  also  known  in  Ireland. 
This  call-note  may  he  imitated  by  passing  the  edge  of  the 
thumb-nail,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  briskly  along  the  line  of 
the  points  of  the  teeth  of  a  small  comb  ;  and  so  similar 
is  the  sound,  that  the  bird  may  he  decoyed  by  it  within 
a  very  short  distance.  The  male  bird  is  said  to  be  the 
caller,  and  he  continues  the  note  until  a  mate  be  found 
and  incubation  commenced ;  after  which  ho  is  less  fre- 
quently heard,  although  not  nncommonly  on  summer 
evenings  iu  Juno,  July,  and,  according  to  Thompson, 
occasionally  in  August.  A  Land  Rail,  kept  some  time  in 
confinement,  uttered  besides  a  low  guttural  sound  when 
alarmed  or  disturbed.  This  bird  has  been  credited  with 
vcntriloquial  powers,  but  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  this  is 
not  iu  consequence  of  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  it 
sneaks,  unperceived,  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  Editor 
has  had  ocular  proof  that  notes  which  were  supposed  to 
indicate  ventriloquism  were  in  reality  the  responsive  utter- 
ances of  two  individuals.* 

The  food  of  the  Land  Rail  consists  of  w^orms,  slugs, 
snails,  small  lizards  and  insects,  with  portions  of  vegetable 
matter  and  a  few  seeds.  The  nest  is  formed,  on  the 
ground,  of  dry  plants  ;  and  a  field  of  thick  grass,  clover,  or 
green  corn,  is  generally  the  situation  chosen  :  the  eggs, 
from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  are  usually  produced  in  the 
early  part  of  June ;  they  are  of  a  pale  reddish-white, 
spotted  and    speckled   with    ash-grey  and  pale  red-brown. 

*  An  old  North-coantr;  n&me  for  tbo  l^nd  Rail  ia  the  " Daker-hen."  Mr. 
Corileaux  iraggeita  tbut  it  niiij  have  refereace  to  the  api>arc&tl;  nncertaiii  advance 
of  the  bird  u  expreaaed  in  the  Tentriloqaous  call-notei;  wfailst  Mr.  Harting 
inclinca  to  trace  its  origin  to  thp  ScandioaviaD  Afftr  h6ne — ut.,  "field-hen," 
the  initial  D  being  a  corrupt  abbrcTiation  of  "  the  :"  giring  "  t' acre-hen  "  for 
"the  Hero-hen.'     (Zool.  18S3.  p.  229.) 
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and  measure  about  1"5  by  1  iu.  Daniel  says,  that  in  1808, 
us  some  men  wore  mowing  grass  upou  a  littlo  island  belonjjf- 
ing  to  the  fishing  water  of  Low  Bells  on  Tweed,  tbey  cut 
the  head  from  a  Corn  Crake  that  was  sitting  upon  eleven 
eggs :  about  twenty  yards  from  this  spot,  tbey  had  nearly 
destroyed  a  Partridge  iu  a  similar  way,  which  was  sitting 
upon  eighteen  eggs  ;  but,  observing  her,  the  mowers  took 
the  eggs  from  the  nest  of  the  Corn  Crake  and  put  them 
into  that  of  tho  Partridge.  Two  days  after  she  brought  out 
the  whole  brood,  which  were  seen  running  about  tho  island. 
Tho  Partridge  catered  for  them  all,  and  was  observed  to 
gather  her  numerous  family  under  her  wings  without  any 
distinction. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Partridgo-shootiug  season 
iu  this  country,  many  Laud  P»ails  arc  killed  by  sportsmen, 
who,  after  the  barley  is  cut,  find  them  most  frequently  in 
Bced  clover.  This  bird  does  not  take  wing  very  readily,  and 
dies  but  slowly,  with  its  legs  hanging  down,  seldom  going 
farther  than  the  nearest  hedge,  or  other  covert,  in  which  it 
can  hide  itself;  and  is  rarely  flushed  a  second  time.  When 
closely  pressed,  and  especially  if  wounded,  it  will  even  elude 
a  dog  by  fluttering  or  climbing  iut^  the  tangled  branches. 

Land  Rails  are  considered  most  delicate  as  articles  of  food. 
Dr.  Thomas  Muflet,  who  flourished  in  tho  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  writes  of  them  : — "  Railes  of  the  land  deserve 
to  be  placed  next  the  Partridg,  for  their  flesh  is  as  good  as 
their  feeding  good,  and  they  are  not  without  cause  preferred 
to  Noblemens  Tables  "  ;  and  Drayton  speaks  of 

"The  Bayle,  that  seldom  comes  bat  apon  rich  meo'i  spitd."* 

The  nsaal  weight  of  a  Land  Rail  is  about  six  ounces  ;  but 
examples  weighing  eight,  and  eight  and  a  half  ounces  are  on 
record ;  and  the  heaviest  of  eleven  birds  shot  in  May,  1857, 
near  Surlingham,  in  Norfolk,  even  attained  to  nearly  nine 
ounces :  the  others  averaging  eight.-f- 

Mr,  Jesse,  in  his  remarks  on  this  bird,  says,  "I  have 
met  with  an    incident  in  the  Natural   History  of  the  Corn 

*  Poljolbioo,  25lb  Song,  Udo  338. 

t  StoTenion,  'Bird*  of  Norfolk,'  ii   p.  300. 
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Crake  which  I  believe  is  perfectly  accurate,  Laving  been 
informed  that  the  bird  will  put  on  the  semblance  of  death 
when  exposed  to  danger  from  which  it  ia  unable  to  escBpe. 
The  incident  was  this : — A  gentleman  had  a  Corn  Crake 
brought  to  liim  b}^  bis  dog,  to  all  appearance  quite  dead. 
As  it  laj'  on  the  ground,  he  turned  it  over  with  hia  foot, 
and  felt  convinced  that  it  was  dead.  Standing  by,  how- 
ever, in  silence,  ho  suddenly  saw  it  open  an  eye.  Ho  then 
took  it  up ;  its  head  fell ;  its  lege  hung  loose,  and  it  ap- 
peared again  quite  dead.  He  then  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  before  long  he  felt  it  all  alive,  and  struggling  to 
eacape.  He  then  took  it  out ;  it  was  as  lifeless  as  before. 
Having  laid  it  again  upon  the  ground  and  retired  to  some 
distance,  the  bird  in  about  five  minutes  warily  raised  its 
head,  looked  round,  and  decamped  at  full  speed." 

The  beak  in  pale  brown  ;  the  irides  hazel ;  over  the  eye 
and  ear-coverts,  and  on  the  cheeks,  ash-grey ;  the  Lead 
and  neck  all  round,  the  back,  scapultirs,  and  tertials,  pale 
yellowish-browT],  each  feather  Laving  an  elongated  central 
streak  of  very  dark  brown ;  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
the  same  ;  wings  and  wing-coverts  rich  reddish -chestnut ; 
quills  hrowDj  tinged  with  red ;  breast,  belly,  flanks,  and 
under  tail-coverta,  pale  bufi",  barred  transversely  on  the  sides 
and  flanks  with  darker  reddish-brown  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws, 
pale  yellowish-brown. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  less  than  eleven  inches.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feather  in  the 
wing,  five  inches  four  lines.  Fenmles  are  rather  smaller 
than  males,  and,  as  well  as  young  birds  of  the  year,  have 
the  ash-grey  on  the  sides  of  the  head  less  distinct  and  pure, 
and  the  chestnut  colour  of  the  wing  mixed  with  darker 
reddish-brown. 

Young  Laud  Rails  are  at  first  covered  witL  black  down, 
but  soon  acquire  their  first  feathers,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Selby's  observation,  are  able  to  fly  in  about  six  weeks. 

Albinos  are  sometimes  met  with :  one  shot  near  Exeter 
on  3rd  May,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  D'Urban  (Zool.  1881, 
p.  201)  as  presented  to  the  Museum  of  that  city. 
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PORZANA    MARUETTA   (Leach*). 

THE  SPOTTED  CRAIvE. 
Crex  porzaiia. 

PoRZA9«,  VieUlolf. — Be^  shorter  than  ihe  bead,  sligfaU;  higher  Iban  broail 
at  the  baae,  oompreueU,  taperini;  towitnU  tbe  point,  nuatTlla  tinear  aniJ  nblcjng, 
the  iumI  grooTe  reaching  to  the  middle  of  tbe  bill  :  wings  moderate  and  cod- 
eave :  tbe  lecood  quill  tbe  longeat ;  tuil  abort,  roanded,  tbe  feathers  narrovr, 
weak,  and  slighll;  carred  ;  tibia  bare  on  tbe  lutrer  part ;  tarsi  abort,  sentellate 
in  front  ;  toes  lonj  and  ilcnder  ;  claws  long,  carved,  and  acatel;  tapering. 

This  prettily  marked  bird  is,  like  the  Land  Kail  last 
described,  a  summer  visitor  to  tliia  country.  Mr.  Lubbock 
mentions  its  spring  arrival  in  Norfolk  as  taking  place  with 
great  regularity  between  tbe  12th  and  20th  of  March ;  but 
Mr.  H.  Stevenson  says  that  of  late  years  he  Las  no  record  of 
appearances  earlier  than  the  2lHt  of  that  month ;  and  a 
female  killed  on  23rd  March,  1806,  at  Ludham,  was  then 
forward  in  egg.  From  the  first  week  in  May  to  the  end 
of  that  mouth  appears,  however,  to  be  the  usnal  time  for 

*  Ortfffomttra  jmrzana,  LcAob,  Sfst.Cat.  H.  A.  B.  Brit.  Moa.  p.  34  (1814). 
f  Analyse  d'une  uottv.  Oroithologio  ^lementaire,  p.  61  (181(1). 
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fresh  eggs ;  and  he  has  seen  the  young  in  their  black  down 
taken  on  Rockland  Broad  in  the  last  week  in  July.  By 
the  latter  part  of  October,  the  majority  have  taken  their 
departure  for  the  South,  but  stragglers  are  occasionally  naet 
with  throughout  November  and  even  into  December :  the 
raarshmcn  assuring  Mr.  StevoDson  that  examples  are  some- 
times found  in  midwinter.  The  birds  observed  thus  late  in 
the  year  being  almost  invariably  in  immature  plumage,  they 
are  probably  late  broods  which  have  been  unable  to  join  the 
earlier  migrants.*  Similar  instances  are  on  record  from 
other  places ;  one  of  the  latest  being,  perhaps,  the  specimen 
recorded  by  Mr.  Blyth  as  seen  by  himself  in  the  London 
market  in  the  month  of  January,  1834. 

In  England  the  Spotted  Crake  is  more  frequently 
ubsenred  in  the  maritime  counties  of  the  south  and  east 
coasts,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  still  contain  feus  and 
"  broads  "  suitable  to  its  requirements.  Before  the  drainage 
of  the  fens  it  was  not  uacommon  in  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdonshire,  but  at  the  present  day  its  numbers  are 
greatly  diminished,  even  in  Norfolk,  owing  to  the  reclama- 
tioQ  of  the  marshes.  Although  local,  it .  is  said  by  Mr. 
Cordeaux  to  be  not  uncommon  iu  some  parts  of  the  Hum- 
ber  district,  and  also  of  the  Trent ;  and  it  is  not  rare  in 
Yorkshire,  especially  in  winter:  a  few  nesting  regularly 
on  the  sedgy  banks  of  the  Hull  near  Beverley,  and,  at 
times,  near  York  and  Doucaater.t  Notwithstanding  the 
drainage  of  Prestwick  Car,  Mr.  Hancock  records  it  as  still 
breeding  occasionally  in  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
On  the  western  side  it  appears  to  be  very  local,  but  several 
pairs  breed  in  the  bogs  of  Breconshire  (E.  C.  Phillips, 
Zool.  1882,  p.  219);  and  from  Wales  it  ranges  up  to 
Cumberland.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  it  has  been 
frequently  obtained  as  far  north  as  Elgin,  where  the  nest 
has  been  taken,  as  well  as  in  Aberdeen  and  Perthshire,  so 
that  it  doubtless  breeds  sporadically  in  tho  more  southern 
counties ;  but  on  the  west  it  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded 

•  Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  393. 

t  CJ»rke,  BaD<lbk.  Yorkshire  Vertebratea,  p.  65. 
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beyond  the  Firtb  of  Clyde.  In  the  Orkney  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Baikie  and  Heddle,  it  Las  been  observed, 
though  rarely,  on  Sauda  ;  and  qtiite  recently  it  Lag  been 
recorded  from  the  8hetlands  (Zuul.  1882,  p.  21).  In 
Ireland  it  appears  to  be  an  occasional  sammer  visitant, 
probably  more  common  than  is  supposed :  uosts  having 
been  found  iu  Roscommon,  and  a  nestling  in  Kerry. 

Althoui;h  the  Spotted  Crake  has  twice  Iteen  obtained  in 
Greenland,"  it  Las  not  as  yet  been  recorded  from  Icelaud, 
or  the  Fjeroes.  It  breeds  sparingly  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Scaudina^aa  and  of  Finland,  and  Messrs.  Alston 
and  Harvie-Brow ti  olnained  butb  adults  and  young  near 
Archangel.  Throughout  llussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  Belgium,  it  ia  abundant  in  suitable 
localities  during  the  summer  months  ;  \isiting  Heligoland 
on  both  migrations,  although  more  abiintlautly  in  that  of 
May.  Numerous  iu  the  marshy  districts  of  France,  espec- 
ially those  of  Grenoble,  the  Camargiie,  and  the  Landos,  it 
visits  Switzerland,  priticipally  on  migration,  and  breeds  in 
the  Bwampy  districts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  In  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  it  chiefly  occurs  on  migration  or  in  winter ;  but 
iu  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  a  resident.  In  Southern  Germany,  and 
Southern  Russia  as  far  as  the  Caucasus,  it  is  not  uncommon. 
It  has  been  obtained  iu  the  Canary  Islands,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  resident  or  a  winter  visitant  along  the  whole  line  uf 
Northern  Africa  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia,  beyond  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

It  winters  iu  Asia  Minor,  and  breeds  occasionally  in 
Turkestan,  crossing  the  Karakoram  range  at  an  elevation  of 
16,(X)0  feet,  whoic  Dr.  Henderson  ol>tained  it  in  September 
on  its  passage  southwards  to  India  ;  and  Dr.  Scully  found 
that  a  few  pairs  bred  about  Gilgit  (Ibip,  18<iH,  p.  590).  In 
Eastcra  Siberia,  China,  or  Japan  it  Las  not  been  discovered 
by  recent  travellers. 

Compared  with  the  Land  Rail,  the  Spotted  Rail  ia  much 
less  numerous  as  a  species,  and  more  aquatic  in  its  habits  ; 

•  Reinburdt,  'Il.ui.'  1S6I.  p.  12. 
VOL.  III.  D 
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freqaenting  the  sides  of  streams  and  lakes  which  are 
covered  with  thick  reeds  or  rushes,  among  which  it  con- 
ceals itself,  and  from  tiie  security  aflForded  by  the  dense  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  marshy  grounds  birds  are  seldom 
moved  without  the  assistance  of  a  good  dog,  accustomed  to 
them  and  their  haunts.*  In  ditches  arched  over  by  a 
tangled  growth  of  brambles,  the  Editor  has  seen  them  climb 
and  flutter  up  into  the  branches,  and  only  take  wiug  when 
pressed  by  the  dog  from  helow,  and  fairly  thrashed  out  from 
above.  In  all  these  Rails  the  bodies  of  the  birds  are 
compresaed,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  their  way 
through  dense  herbage  with  facility ;  their  toes  are  also  long 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  affording  them  a  firm 
footing  over  mud  or  weeds,  from  the  extent  of  surface  they 
cover,  and  enabling  them  also  to  swim  with  ease. 

The  Spotted  Crake  breeds  in  marshes  that  are  overgrown 
with  reeds  and  sedges ;  the  nest,  built  on  the  wet  giound, 
very  frequently  in  a  tussock  surrounded  by  water,  is  formed 
of  coarse  aquatic  plants,  lined  with  finer  materials  within. 
Eight  or  ten  eggs  "are  deposited,  of  an  ochreous  ground- 
colour, spotted  and  speckled  with  dark  reddish- brown  ;  they 
measure  about  1'3  by  '9  in.  The  young,  which  are  at  first 
covered  with  lustrous  greenish-black  down,  take  to  the  water 
very  soon  after  they  are  batched.  In  the  autumn  this  bird 
is  considered  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table,  and, 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  in  great  estimation,  particularly  in 
France,  where  it  is  considered  equal  to  the  Laud  Rail. 

The  call-note  of  this  species  is  a  peculiar  trhnit,  ivhttit, 
generally  uttered  in  the  evening.  Its  food  consists  of 
worms,  aquatic  insects,  and  slugs,  with  some  soft  vegetable 
Bobstances.  One  bird,  kejtt  by  Montagu  in  confinement,  fed 
on  worms,  and  bread  and  milk. 

In  the  male,  the  beak  is  yellowish-brown,  tinged  with 
reddish -yellow  at  the  base ;  the  irides  hazel-brown ;  top  of 
the  head  hazel-brown,  mottled  with  black  in  the  centre ; 


*  la  the  Mnth  of  Europe  thia  »Dd  the  other  small  lUUs  are  familiarlj  known 
liy  the  luinc!)  of  Tue-chim,  Mata-perrot,  Cania-perroi,  &c.,  owing  to  the  emploj- 
ment  thcjr  give  to  the  best  of  dogs. 
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Blate-colour  above  the  eyes  ,*  cheeks,  sides  and  back  of  the 
neck  olive-brown,  spotted  with  white ;  back,  dark  olive- 
brown,  each  feather  black  in  the  centre,  and  streaked  longi- 
tudinally with  Bonae  narrow  lines  of  white;  rump,  upper 
tail-coTerts,  and  tail-feathers  black  in  the  middle,  margined 
with  clove-brown,  and  spotted  with  white ;  wing-coverts 
olive-brown,  spotted  with  white ;  quill-feathers  dark  brown, 
with  a  white  streak  to  the  outer  web  of  the  first,  and  faint 
white  mottlings  on  that  of  the  second ;  tertiala  transversely 
streaked  with  narrow  lines  of  white  ;  chin,  slate-brown ; 
neck  and  breast  dull  brown,  spotted  with  white ;  belly  and 
vent  dirty  white;  under  tail-coverts  buflf;  sides,  flanks, 
and  under  wing-covei*tg,  greyish-brown,  barred  with  white ; 
legs  and  toes  yellowish-green  ;  the  claws  brown. 

The  female  is  slightly  smaller,  and  duller  in  colour.  The 
young  have  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and  the  abdo- 
men mnch  marked  with  while,  and  the  spots  are  smaller  and 
less  defined,  on  a  generally  duller  ground.  The  whole 
length  of  an  adult  bird  is  about  nine  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  tbe  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  four 
inches  and  a  half. 

A  variety  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Hardy,  of  Dieppe, 
had  the  front  portion  of  the  neck  suffused  with  a  bright 
rose-colour. 


A    specimen  of  the  Carolina  Crake  {Porzana  Carolina), 
shot  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Eyre,  in  October,  1864,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kennet,  near  Newbury,    Berks,  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  February  14th,  1865,  by 
Professor  Newton,  who  remarked  upon  the  powers  of  endur- 
lAnce   in   their  flight   of    various   members   of    the   family 
[HaUidfe,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  species  on  a  single 
iBion  in  Greenland  (P.   Z.  S.  1865,   p.  196,  and  Zool. 
p.  9540).     The  adult  American  representative  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  European  bird  by  its  black  face.     On 
I  the  strength  of  a  single  occurrence  it  seems  inexpedient  to 
add  this  species  to  the  list  of  British  birds. 


The  first  example  of  thia  epecies  made  known  in  this 
couuti7  was  shot  near  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  in  1809, 
and  was  figured  and  described  in  Montagu's  Supplement  to 
his  Ornithological  Diclionary,  under  tlie  name  of  Little 
CiaUinule.  It  appears  to  be  a  female,  but  the  sex  was  not 
uoteil.  The  next  Hpecimen,  recorded  by  Montagu,  is  Mr. 
Foljambe's  bird,  obtained  in  the  shop  of  a  London  poulterer, 
in  May,  1812,  said  to  have  been  received  from  Norfolk : 
thia  is  also  figured  and  described  under  the  name  of  the 
Olivaceous  Gallinule  in  the  Appendix   to  his  Supplement, 

*  Jiallut parvui,  Scopoli,  Anti.  i.  Hiit.  Nat.  p.  108  (1769). 
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and  is  considered  to  be  au  iidult,  muk-.  A  boat  the  same 
time  Mr.  Plasted,  of  Chelsea,  obtained  a  similar  liird.  shot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  that  place,  and  which,  after 
passing  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  LeaJbcater,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Lorahe,  who  resided 
near  Norwich.  The  next  record,  attributed  in  former  Editions 
to  this  species,  namely,  that  by  Mr.  W.  FothergiU,  in  Tr. 
Linn.  Soc.  xiv.  p.  683.  and  in  Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  i. 
p.  416  (1823),  is  considered  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  (Hbk.  of 
Yorkshire  Vertebrates,  p.  64)  to  apply  in  all  probability  to 
Baillon's  Crake.  In  March,  1826,  a  female  of  this  species 
was  caught  at  Barnwell,  near  Cambridge,  which  was  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  Provost  of  King's  College; 
and  the  figure  of  the  bird  in  the  front  of  the  illustration 
here  given,  as  also  the  description,  were  taken  from  this  bird, 
which  was  most  kindly  lent  me  for  my  use  in  this  work. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  the  year  1829, 
page  275,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  James  Hall  caught  a 
specimen  of  the  Olivaceous  Gallinule  alive  in  a  drain  in 
Ardwick  meadows,  near  ManclieBter,  in  the  autumn  of  1807. 
In  the  same  work,  l>ut  for  the  year  1834,  page  .53,  the  late 
Mr.  Hoy  has  recorded  that  a  Little  Gallinule  was  shot  near 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  W.  Horrer  sent  me  notice  tiiat  a  Little 
Crake  was  taken  alive  on  the  banks  of  the  Adur,  at.  Beeding 
chalk-pit,  near  Shoreham,  in  October.  1885  ;  aud  Mr.  W. 
C.  Williamson  recorded  (P.  Z.  S.  1836,  p.  77)  that  an 
Olivaceous  Gallinule  had  been  killed  near  Scarborough. 

Its  occurrence  has  also  been  recorded  at  Seaford  in  March, 
1848  (Zool.  p.  2148)  ;  near  Hastings,  in  April,  1859  (Zool. 
p.  6527)  ;  near  Pevcnsey,  in  March,  1862  (Zool.  p.  8330); 
in  Somersetshire,  in  October,  1870  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2386)*;  in 
Cornwall  (Zool,  1878,  p.  214)  ;  near  Fordinbridge  in  Hamp- 
ebire ;  in  Cambridgeshire  (Zool.  p.  9118)f ;  in  Yorkshire,  on 
three  occasions  (W.  E.  Clarke,  Yorkshire  Vcrtcb.  p.  64) ; 
and  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Messrs.  Aplin  (B.  of  Banburj*,  p.  22). 

*  Tbi*  lobacqiicntljr  proved  to  be  B»illon'»  CnJce  :  i^.  2ool.  K.a.  p.  4334. 
f  Tlie  sMrnDm   of    tht«  ioijiridaftl  was    dcseribftd   in  the  ftbore  rolsnie, 
|>p.  9285-9289,  bjr  Mr.  W.  W.  Bonlton. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  above,  Mr.  Stevenson  (B.  of  Norfolk,  ii, 
pp.  3S>(i-399),  cites  no  less  than  twelve  authenticated  occur- 
rences in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone  :  most  of  them  killed  in 
March,  April,  and  May ;  one  in  August ;  and  one  seen,  but  not 
obtained,  in  October.  Since  then  another  Las  been  obtained 
in  the  second  week  of  November,  188'2  i^Zool.  1882,  p.  374). 
He  argues  that,  jud^ng  from  the  fact  that  so  many  speci- 
mens have  actually  been  obtained  of  a  bird  whose  skulking 
habits  and  small  size  renders  it  so  difficult  of  observation, 
the  Little  Crake  can  hardly  be  considered  as  merely  an  acci- 
dental visitor;  and  he  considers  that  both  this  species,  and 
Baillou's  Crake,  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  birds  of 
passage  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  periodically  frequent  our 
marches.  lu  Lincolnshire,  again,  Mr.  Cordeuu:c  stAtcs  that 
he  flushed  one  in  October,  1870 ;  and  the  bird  is  probably, 
as  Mr.  Stevenson  tiuggests,  a  for  more  regular  visitor  thao 
is  generally  supposed. 

The  authority  for  the  solitary  occurrence  of  the  Little 
Crake  iu  Scotland  is  Mr.  Thomtis  Edward,  of  Banff,  who 
Htates  (Zool.  p.  6968)  that  a  specimen  was  found  dead  at 
Thornton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla,  in  March,  1852.  From 
Ireland,  Canon  Tristram  (Zool.  p.  4298)  received  a  specimen 
in  the  flesh,  shot  at  Balbriggan,  on  the  11th  March,  1854; 
and,  more  recently,  Sir  R.  Payno-Gallwey  records  a  specimen 
obtained  by  Mr.  Reeves,  shot  at  Capard,  Queen's  County,  in 
April,  1871.* 

Other  examples  have,  no  doubt,  been  killed  iu  various 
parts  of  England,  but  it  must  be  considered  a  somewhat 
rare  bird,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  always  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  species  next  to  be  described. f 

The  Little  Crake  has  occurred  in  the  south  of  Sweden, 
and  was  even  found  breeding  there  on  the  17th  June,  18G2  ;| 
but  it  is  more  common  in  Denmark.  In  Northern  Germany 
it  has  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 

•   'The  Fowler  in  Irclaiui,'  p.  252. 

f  For  iosUoce,  a  lird  rerortled  ma  a  Lii.tl«  Crake  hj  Capt.  W.  H.  HadfifM 
(Zool,  p.  5280),  aji  ihot  by  liitn  near  Ramsey,  hie  of  Man,  in  1S47,  ia  inbae- 
qocntly  referred  lij  hiiu  to  BaUlon'a  Crake  (Zool.  ».g.  p.  3272). 

t  Weaterlaoil,  Petermunn'a  Mittheilungen,  lt*70,  p.  374. 
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Pomerania ;  and,  coutinning  along  the  Baltic,  in  Courland 
and  iu  Livonia ;  also,  according  to  Sabauaeff,  in  the  Biazan 
GoTemment  in  Central  Russia,  Elsewhere  between  these 
lines  it  is  principally  known  as  a  migrant.  Its  best  known 
breeding  quarters  a}ipear  to  bo  to  the  southward,  in  Wur- 
teraberg,  Bavaria,  Bolicmia,  Silesia,  and  iu  fact  throughout 
the  AuBtro-Hungarian  Empire,  where  the  localities  are  suit- 
able. On  Heligoland  it  has  once  occurred  on  the  spring 
migration ;  it  is  a  rare  nsitaut  to  Holland  and  BelgiuQi ; 
and  its  appearances  are  irregular  in  the  north  of  France, 
whilst  in  the  south,  and  especially  about  Grenoble,  and  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  it  breeds  in  soino  numbers.  In  Spain 
it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  nest,  bat  it  occurs  in  tolerable 
abundance  in  the  neigh  boa  rliood  of  Valencia,  Miircia,  and 
Malaga ;  on  the  spring  migration  at  the  two  former,  and 
on  the  antumn  passage  at  the  latter.  An  occasional 
breeder  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  it  nests  in  Italy  down 
to  Sicily,  but  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  it  mainly  occurs  on  passage,  and  it  appears 
t')  winter  in  Greece.  Seldom  observed  in  Turkey,  it  breeds 
plentifully  iu  South  Russia,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Caacasas ;  eastward  it  occurs  in  Armenia,  Turkestan,  and 
as  far  as  the  broads  or  'dhunds'  of  Siud,  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus,  beyond  which  Mr.  Hume  thinks  that  its  place  is 
taken  by  Baillou's  Crake.  He  was  assured  bj'  his  boatmen 
that  the  Little  Crake  bred  in  Sind,  but  he  considers  that 
this  requires  confirmation.*  The  species  recorded  uudor 
this  name  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  found  in  Nepaui,  and  by 
Temminck,  from  Japan,  appears  to  be  Baillon's  Crake,  and 
ap  to  the  present  the  most  eastern  authenticated  locality 
for  the  Little  Crake  is  Gilgit,  where  Dr.  Scully  obtained 
three  examples  on  passage  between  5th  October  and  2nd 
November,  f 

In  Africa  it  is  not  as  yet  recorded  from  Morocco,  but 
Loche  says  that  it  is  resident  in  Algeria,  and  recently  Mr. 
Dixon  shot  a  specimen  from  a  small  pool  at  Biskra,  whore  it 

*  OaiiM  Birds  of  India,  ii.  p.  209. 
+  IbiB,  1881.  p.  1590. 
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was  evidently  breeding  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  578).  Beyond  this 
point  its  African  range  is  unknown. 

In  its  food  and  general  habits  thia  Olivaceous  Crake 
resembles  the  Spotted  and  other  Crakes,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume's  exporieuce^  its  tastes  nre  more  exclusively  insec- 
tivorous than  those  of  Baillon's  Crake.  The  same  observer 
states  that  he  never  flushed  birds  of  this  species  from  sedge 
or  reed,  but  found  them  running  about  over,  or  swimming 
from  leaf  to  leaf  of  the  lotus  aud  water-lily,  exhibiting  far 
less  timidity  than  the  smaller  species.  He  also  saw  one 
bird  voluntarily  diving  several  times,  apparently  in  search 
of  food,  aud  not  for  safety. 

Naumaun  says  that  the  Little  Crake  is  more  partial  to  open 
patches  of  water  than  Baillon's  Crake,  and  will  even  boldly 
show  itself,  uttering  its  loud  dwflant  call-note,  kilc,  kik,  kik. 
Dr.  Kutter,  who  found  several  nests  of  this  species  on  a 
pond  near  Cotthus,  Nieder-Lausitz,  describes  one  as  well 
concealed,  rather  flat  in  form,  carefully  constructed  of  dry 
flag-leaves,  aud  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  a  second,  rather  rudely  built  on  dead  aquatic 
herbage,  was  only  a  few  inches  from  the  water  ;  whilst  a 
third  was  composed  of  dry  sedge-grass.*  The  eggs  appear 
to  be  seven  or  eight  in  number,  of  an  oval  form,  rather 
larger  and  paler  than  those  of  Baillon's  Crake :  light-olive 
brown  in  colour,  flecked  with  darker  brown,  and  measuring 
about  I'l  by  -85  in. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  green,  but  red  at  the  base  ; 
the  irides  red ;  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  surface  of  the  body  generally,  ohve-brown ;  the 
centre  of  the  back  broadly  flecked  with  black,  with  a  very 
few  white  marks,  but  no  white  marks  on  the  wing-coverts 
or  quill-feathers  ;  the  primaries  dark  clove-brown  on  both 
webs  (without  any  white  outer  margin  to  the  first,  as  in 
/'.  Imilloni)  ;  the  tertials  dark  brownish-black  in  the  centre, 
with  broad  olivaceous  margins ;  upper  tail-covorts  aud  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown  ;  the  chin  grey ;  sides  of  the  head ,  the 
neck  in  front,  the  breast  aud  belly,  uniform  slate-grey ;  the 

*  Joariml  fur  Ornitbologic,  1S65,  pp.  ;):)4-311. 
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feathers  of  the  flanks  dark  brown  ;  those  of  the  thighs,  rent, 
and  the  under  tail-coverts  slate-grey,  spotted  with  white  ; 
legs  and  toes  green.  The  whole  length  is  about  eight  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches 
and  one-eighth  ;  the  second  and  third  quill-feathers  nearly 
equal  in  length,  and  much  longer  than  tho  first. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  differs  in  having 
the  space  round  the  eyo  pearl-grey  ;  top  of  the  head,  sides 
and  back  of  tho  neck,  pale  brown ;  the  chiu  white ;  tho 
neck  in  front,  breast  and  belly,  fulvous  buff  colour  ;  flanks 
and  under  tail-coverts  greyish-brown,  with  white  spots  form- 
ing bands.  The  young  are  still  paler  on  tho  under  parts, 
and  more  streaked  on  the  flanks. 

The  chicks  are  at  first  covered  with  black  down.  The 
young  bird  figured  below  was  presented  by  Captain  Bond. 


A 


VOL.  ni. 


One  of  tho  enrlieat  notices  of  the  occuirenco  of  this  bird 
is  published  ia  the  Zoological  Jouraal,  vol.  ii,  paRo  270,  on 
the  exhibition  of  a  Bpeeimen  at  tho  Zoological  Club  of  the 
Liimeau  Society,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  Thackeray,  tho 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  which  was 
caught  alive  upon  some  ico  at  Melbourne,  about  nine  railos 
south  of  Carobridgo,  in  Jauaary,  182!3.  In  the  same 
Journal,  vol.  lii.  p.  498,  Mr.  G.  T.  Fox,  of  Durham,  haa 
recorded  another  specimen  of  this  bird,  which  was  killed 
within  throe  miles  of  Derby,  in  November,  1821.  The  next 
record  ia  of  its  occurrence  near  Beccles,  and  also  at  Nactou 
in  Suffolk  (Tr.  Linn.  Soc.  xv.  p.  48).     In  September,  1840, 

•  Jtaltiu  baillanit  Yielllot,  Nout.  Diet,  xxriii.  p.  648  (1819), 
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Mr.  Francia  Edwanla,  of  Brislington,  near  Bristol,  sont  up. 
for  the  nso  of  this  work,  (in  n<lnlt  female  of  tLie  spccieH  killed 
on  some  marsbj  ground  uear  M'eston-super-mare  ;  uud  two 
more  have  occurred  in  Somersetshire  since  18G9.  Mr.  Ilodd 
states  (B.  of  Cornwall,  j).  Vi5)  that  it  has  occurred  at  least 
three  times  in  tlnit  eounty,  and  it  has  probably  visited  at 
irregular  intervals  the  mnjority  of  the  southern  districts. 

It  might  uftturally  be  expected  that  this  species  would  l>e 
most  abundant  in  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  Stevenson  states  that  ho 
finds  the  records  of  its  occurrences  far  more  rare  than  those 
of  the  Little  Crnkc.  Ho  enumerates  three  examples  shot 
on  Barton  Feu,  and  one  at  Dilham,  originally  recorded  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lubbock  ;  one  near  Yarmouth,  on  28rd  Aupust. 
1842,  recorded  by  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney;  two  obtained  in  Octol)er,  1840,  and  an  adult  femnlo 
on  Had  June,  1874  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4292).  As  regards  the 
discovery  of  the  supposed  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird 
in  Norfolk,  in  the  summer  of  18C6,  which  was  first 
announced  in  the  *  Zoologist '  for  that  year  (p.  389) 
by  Mr.  J.  Ovorend,  of  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Stovonson  gives 
the  following  particulars  from  further  inquiries  at  the 
time,  and  communications  received  from  Mr,  R.  Upcher, 
Mr.  Crowfoot,  and  Mr.  Frere,  of  Yarmouth: — "  It  appears 
that  the  four  eggs  mentioned  by  Mr.  Overeud  as  purchased 
on  the  9th  of  June,  were  taken  on  that  day  on  Heigham 
Sounds,  near  Hickling,  by  a  labouring  man,  who  sold 
them  to  a  lad  named  John  Smith,  at  Yarmouth,  who 
bad  b«en  in  the  habit  of  collecting  eggs  for  Mr.  Crow- 
foot. The  former  was  of  course  ignorant  as  to  what 
they  were  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  rarity  was  known,  it  was 
elicite<l  from  the  man  who  took  them  that  he  had  seen  the 
parent  birds  near  the  nest,  which  was  placed  in  a  parcel 
of  reeds  growing  in  water  about  a  foot  in  depth.  It  was 
very  small  and  loosely  made,  composed  of  dry  rushes.  A 
few  days  later  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  the  spot  with  the  hope 
of  securing  the  nest,  but  found  that  the  reeds  bad  been  cut 
and  the  nest  spoiled,  and  no  doubt  tho  man  who  discovered 
it  was  employed   in   recd-cuttiug   ul   the    time.     Five  eggs 
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procured  ob  the  7th  of  July  were  also  taken  iu  the  same 
locality  ;  but  of  these,  uufortunately,  three  were  broken. 
What  became  of  the  nest  I  cauuot  say  ;  but  the  two  were 
most  likely  constructed  by  the  same  pair  of  birds."*  The 
earliest  account  of  the  breeding  of  this  Crake  iu  England 
is,  however,  that  given  by  Mr.  Sealy  (Zool.  p.  6329),  who 
describes  the  finding  of  two  nesta  in  Cambridgeshire,  hi 
Juue  and  in  August,  1858,  and  some  further  details  are 
given  by  Mr,  F.  Bond  in  Gould's  'Birds  of  Great  Britaiu.* 

Proceeding  northwards,  the  occurrences  of  Baillon's 
Crake  become  rarer;  nevcrtholesa  Mr.  W,  E.  Clarke  re- 
cords (Yorkshire  Verteb.  p.  6-4)  three  examples  from  that 
county  ;  and  Capt.  Hadfield  mentions  it  as  having  visited 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Iu  Scotland,  one  is  stated  by  Sir  William 
Jurdine  to  have  been  killed  near  Lockerbie,  Diimfries-shire  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Gray  cites  another  iu  Cailbuess.  In  Ireland,  one 
is  recorded  by  Thompson,  as  obtained  near  Youghal,  on  30th 
October,  1845  ;  one  has  occurred  near  Kanturk,  co.  Cork ; 
and  a  third  near  Waterford  (Zool.  188'2,  p.  113). 

Ou  the  Continent  its  distribution  appears  to  bo  somewhat 
irregular,  owing  probably  to  insufficient  information.  In 
certaiu  districts  of  Holland  it  breeds  iu  sumo  numbers; 
also  iu  many  of  the  marshy  parts  of  France ;  iu  a  few 
localities  iu  Switzerland  ;  somewhat  capriciously  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  iu  the  Italian  provinces  of  Lombardy,  Veuetia, 
and  Tuscany.  The  above  countries  are  frequented  from 
spring  to  autumn,  but  iu  the  Spanish  Peninsula  Baillon's 
Crake  is  to  a  great  extent  resident,  breeding  in  the  marshes 
of  Andalucia  and  Valencia,  where  the  Little  Crake,  bo  far  as 
is  known  at  present,  only  occurs  on  migration.  A  regular 
visitant  to  Hungary,  the  range  of  liuillou's  Crake  can  be 
traced  to  Greece,  where  it  is  but  little  known ;  and  to 
Southern  Kussia  as  far  as  the  Ural,  although  not  included 
by  Bogdanow  among  the  species  of  the  Caucasus ;  thence, 
eastward,  through  Turkestan  and  Persia,  to  Gilgit,  Kashmir, 
Nepal,  and  India,  especially  the  North-West  Provinces. 
Mr.  Hume  states  that  it  ia  abundant  near  Simla  up  to  an 
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elevation  of  4,000  feet,  and  he  took  a  nest  near  Etawab, 
finding  this  Biiecies  in  localitios  wbcre  tlie  Little  Crake 
waa  not  observed.  It  is  recorded  by  Cii|itttiu  Leggo  as  a 
rare  visitor  to  Coylon ;  Mr.  Davison  obtained  it  in  tLe 
Andaman  Inlands ;  and  it  bus  occurred  uu  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo.  Passing  uoitLwards,  it  is  found  in  tbc 
eastern  provinces  of  Cbina,  breeding  near  Pekiu  ;  in  Japan  ; 
in  Soutberu  Siberia ;  and  in  Dauria,  wbere  Dybowski 
found  it  breeding.  A  straggler  to  Madeira  on  migra- 
tion, fiaillon's  Crake  appears  to  be  scarce  in  Morocco, 
although  tolerably  abundant  and  partially  resident  in 
Algeria;  and,  again,  it  is  of  local  distribution  in  Egypt, 
although  found  as  far  as  Khurtonui.  Dr.  Barboza  du 
Bocage  has  only  once  received  it  from  Angola,  but  Anders- 
son  found  it  resident  and  ])leiitifiil  in  the  marshes  of 
Damara  Laud ;  Layard  obtained  it  in  Cape  Colony ;  it 
breeds  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal ;  Mr.  E.  Newton  re- 
cords it  from  Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  and  Mr.  Seebohm 
has  specimens  from  the  centre  of  that  island. 

Baillon's  Crake  appears  to  be  less  partial  to  meres  and 
open  water  than  the  Little  Crake ;  on  ttie  contrary,  it  fre- 
quents the  smaller  marshes  and  swamps,  especially  where 
there  ia  a  surrounding  of  tamarisk  and  other  bushes. 
Evening  and  daybreak  are  ulmoat  the  only  times  when  it 
is  to  be  seen,  unless  very  much  pressed  by  a  dog,  and 
even  thou  it  is  loth  to  take  wing.  Its  call-note  is  said 
to  be  aimilar  to  that  of  the  Little  Crake.  The  nest, 
concealed  amongst  tho  aquatic  vegetation,  is  composed  of 
dry  flags  and  sedge  ;  the  eggs,  numbering  from  six  to  eight, 
are  of  an  olive-brown,  marked  with  darker  blotches  and 
streaks,  occasionally  almost  umber-brown  in  colour,  and 
measure  about  1  by  *8  in.  The  food  of  this  species  appcarn 
to  consist  of  insects  atul  their  lurvie,  especially  gnats,  and 
email  moUuaks,  with  a  little  vegetable  matter. 

In  the  adult  male  the  beak  is  green,  the  base  red;  iridea 
red ;  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  clove-brown  ; 
centre  of  the  back  and  the  scapulars  brown,  thickly  stn-aked 
with  black,  and  thinly  with  white  ;  wLng-covorts  and  tertials 
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cloTe-brown,  spotted  with  white ;  primaries  dark  brown,  tho 
outer  web  of  the  first  quill-fciitber  edged  with  white ;  upper 
tail-coYt!its  and  lail-frnthers  clove- brown  ;  throat,  cheeks, 
sides,  and  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  uniform 
lead-grey  ;  llaiiks,  vent.iiud  under  tnil-coverts  boldly  bauded 
and  spotted  with  black  and  white;  legs  and  toes  dull  ohve. 

The  female  has  the  chin  nearly  white,  and  the  under  parts 
generally  paler ;  the  tcrtiida  more  streaked  and  barred  with 
white,  and  oven  the  tips  of  the  primaries  are  faintly  spotted. 

The  whole  length  is  six  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches  ;  the  second 
uud  third  feathers  equal  in  length,  and  the  longest  in  the 
wing ;  the  length  of  the  tarsus  one  inch  and  one-eighth ; 
the  length  of  the  middle  toe  and  claw  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths. 

The  young  male  which  belonged  to Dr,  Thackeray  was  killed 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  was  to  all  appearance  a  bird 
of  the  previous  season,  not  having  quite  attained  the  mature 
plumage,  the  chin  being  still  grcj'ish- white,  and  the  lead- 
grey  coloar  of  tho  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  being 
varied  with  patches  of  pale  butfy  brown  and  bars  of  greyiah- 
whito.  In  still  younger  birds,  before  their  lirst  autumn 
moult,  the  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts  are  pale  bufl'y 
white  mixed  with  light  brown. 

As  particular  marks  of  distinction  between  the  two 
small  species,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  Littlo  Crake 
exhibits  but  a  few  white  marks  on  the  centre  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  on  the  scapulars,  but  never  on  the  wing- 
coverts ;  in  Baillon's  Crake,  on  tlie  contrary,  these  white 
marks  are  very  numerous,  occupying  several  distinct  situa- 
tions, namely,  the  central  space  on  the  back,  the  scapulars, 
wing-coverta,  and  tertial  feathers  on  both  siiles:  in  Baillon's 
Crake,  also,  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary  is  white, 
or  mottled  white ;  in  the  Jjittlo  Crake  it  ia  unvaried  brown, 
except  when  the  feather  itself  is  impoverished  by  ago  and 
atmospheric  influences. 
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THE   WATER   RAIL. 

H'tUus  aquaticus. 

IUllob,  firMion  t- — Beik  longer  th&n  lb«  beid,  ticnrler,  iligbtty  decnrved, 
eompr«a«<1  nt  tbB  hiue,  cylinflricsl  »t  the  point;  iifip-cr  mnmlililo  groowd  tt  Ibe 
tiid«i,  NostriU  lat«r<tl,  pierced  loDgituciinally  iu  tbu  Uu-rkl  groove,  pan); 
corercd  hj  a  nioinl>nne.  Ltgs  long  and  strong,  with  a  «mal|  naked  ipace  above 
tlie  joint  ;  Ibror  toca  before,  and  one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  divided  to  tbcir 
orij^ln,  th«  bind  toe  ariicolated  npon  tbo  tarsus.  Wing*  moderate,  manded  ; 
the  fint  quitt-festher  muob  shorter  tban  the  M«ond,  the  third  and  fuurih  quill- 
feathen  tb«  longest  in  the  viog. 

The  Water  Rail,  though  well  known  as  a  species,  appears 
to  be  lesB  abundaut  than  it  roally  is  :  the  habits  of  the  bird, 
and  the  nature  of  tbo  loculitios  it  frequents,  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  observatiou.  It  is  found  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  this  countrv,  and  delights  to  dwell  among  the  rank  ■vege- 
tation of  feiiH,  shiillow  pools,  utid  watercourFcs,  from  which 
it  can  scarcely  be  driven  to  take  wing.  If  obliged  to  fly,  to 
save   itself  from    being  caught  by   an  eager   dog  in  closo 
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pursuit,  its  propresg  through  the  air  is  slow,  with  the  legs 
hanging  down  ;  and  it  drops  again  in  the  nearest  bed  of 
reeds,  flags,  or  rushes,  that  is  likely,  from  its  size  or  density, 
to  afford  auflicient  security.  The  compressed  form  of  its 
body  enables  it  to  pass  easily  through  the  thickest  herbage  ; 
ivhilo  iis  lengthened  toes  asbist  it  to  swim,  and  even  to  dive 
when  necessary  for  its  safety. 

Generally  distributed  throughout  England,  Water  Bails 
are  naturally  more  abundant  in  such  localities  as  those 
afforded  by  the  Norfolk  broads  and  their  vicinity.  Althongh 
many  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  yet  a  considerable 
])ortion  of  those  bred  in  this  country  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  move  southward  in  autumn,  their  places  being 
taken  by  migratory  tiights  from  the  north  ;  and  Mr.  Han- 
cock's experiences  in  Northnmberlaud  and  Durham  are  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  Scotland  Water  Rails  are  said  by 
Mr.  R.  Gray  to  be  found  iu  suitable  localities  both  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  remotest  islands  ;  and  in  Shetland, 
where  they  are  rather  scarce,  "Dr.  Saxby  found  that  when  the 
frost  set  in  they  would  visit  enclosed  places,  even  venturing 
into  corn-yards,  although  he  never  discovered  corn  in  their 
stomachs  even  in  t!ic  most  severe  winter-  In  Ireland  this 
species  is  also  resident,  although  both  there  and  elsewhere 
it  is  nnore  frequently  remarked  in  winter,  when  the  herbage, 
which  at  other  times  conceals  it,  is  scanty,  and  when  it  is 
frozen  out  of  the  wet  marshes. 

A  regular  visitant  to  the  Fseroes,  it  is,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  apparently  a  resident  in  Iceland,  although  a 
rare  species  there ;  but  it  ia  not  as  yet  recorded  from  Green- 
land. In  Norway  it  is  only  partially  resident,  breeding  aa 
far  north  as  Troiidhjemsfiord ;  and  in  Sweden,  where  the 
winters  are  colder,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitor,  except  in  the 
south-western  districts.  Hardly  known  in  Finland,  where 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable,  it  is  found  locally, 
and  principally  as  a  migrant,  in  Baltic  Russia  ;  but  in 
Central  Rassia  and  Poland  it  passes  the  summer.  In 
Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  even  in  Holland,  it 
appears  to  be  either  comparatively  rare  or  else  is  ovurlooked 


as  a  breeding  species  ;  but  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Southern 
Genuany  it  is  a  ivell-known  residctit,  as  well  as  a  partial 
migrant.  It  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  stretches  eastward  through  Italy  and  the 
islaods  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Southern  Knssia,  being  found  in  the  Caucasus  up  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation.  In  Morocco,  where  it  occurs  on  migra- 
tion, it  probably  breeds,  as  it  certa.inly  does  iu  the  marshes 
of  Algeria,  wbere  Canon  Tristram  found  it  as  far  as 
Laghouat ;  but  in  Egypt  it  is  principally  a  winter  visitant, 
seldom  passing  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  although  it 
has  been  recorded  from  Abyssinia.  In  South  Africa  it  is 
replaced  by  li.  ceprrilciicens. 

The  Water  llail  occurs,  and  probably  breeds,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Persian  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  Western 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Kashgnr,  Yarkand,  Gilgit,  where 
Dr.  Scully  found  it  on  the  spring  migration,  down  to  what 
Mr.  Hume  calls  the  Sub-Himalayan  district.*  South  of 
this  limit,  down  to  Ceylon,  it  is  replaced  by  a  very  closely 
allied  fonn,  also  a  migrant — Rallits  indicua — which  is 
slightly  larger,  has  a  dusky  streak  reaching  not  only  through 
the  lores,  but  also  extending  to  the  ear-coverts,  and  is  also 
paler  and  more  buff-tinted  on  the  under  parts  than  the 
European  bird.  These  diflerences  are  not  always  strongly 
defined  in  a  large  series  of  skins  ;  but  if  the  specific  validity 
of  these  and  some  minor  points  be  admitted,  it  would  then 
appear  that  li^dlas  indlctis  is  the  representative  form  from 
India  to  China  and  Southern  Siberia,  and  also  in  Japan  ; 
some  ornithologists,  however,  maintain  the  specitic  distinct- 
ness of  It.  japonicttg,  Schlegel. 

Like  other  members  of  tbe  family,  the  Water  Rail  is 
capable  of  long  flights.  The  Rev.  Robert  Holdsworth  wrote 
me  word  that  a  bird  of  this  species  alighted  on  the  yard  of  a 
man-of-war,  about  five  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Clear,  and  at  tbe  same  distance  from  any  known  land. 
An  officer  of  the  ship  caught  it,  and  took  care  of  it,  and 
carried  it  with  him  to  Lisbon,  feeding  it  with  bits  of  raw 

*  Game  Birdi  o(  Indu,  ii.  p.  261. 
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meat.  In  a  day  or  two  it  became  perfectly  tame,  and  would 
eat  oat  of  his  hand.  More  recently  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  ob- 
tained a  specimeD,  takeu  in  October,  18G7,  in  4G°  48*  N.  lat., 
and  11*  SO*  W.  long.,  or  well  outside  the  line  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

The  food  of  this  apeciea  ia  worms,  snaila,  slugs,  with 
Bome  vegetables.  Dr.  Fleming  mentions  having  seen  the 
stomach  of  one  that  was  filled  exclusively  with  the  young 
snails  of  Helix  hurida.  One  of  these  birds,  which  Mr. 
Selby  kept  for  some  time,  was  fed  entirely  with  earth-worraa, 
upon  which  it  continued  to  thrive,  till  an  accident  put  an  end 
to  its  life.  It  refused  bread  and  the  larger  kinds  of  grain. 
In  confinement  this  bird  is  observed  to  jerk  its  tail  up  while 
walking,  like  the  Common  Moor-hen  ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
one  that  had  so  fur  conquered  its  timidity  as  to  have  become 
pugnacious. 

During  the  nesting-season  the  birds  are  very  noisy,  utter- 
ing a  loud  and  somewhat  explosive  cry.  The  nest,  which  is 
well  concealed,  ia  made  of  sedge  and  coarse  grass,  amongst 
the  thickest  aquatic  plants  ;  sometimes  in  willow  beds.  The 
ogga  are  of  a  cream-coloured  white,  with  small  specks  of 
ash-grey  and  reddish-brown,  measuring  about  1'4  by  1  in. 
The  usual  complement  appears  to  be  about  seven  ;  but 
clutches  of  ten  and  even  eleven  eggs  have  been  found. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Evans  obtained  eggs,  which  were  slightly 
incubated,  from  East  Norfolk  so  early  as  April  8th 
(Zool.  1870.  p.  269) ;  and  on  the  Ist  May,  186;i.  Mr.  H. 
Stevenson  was  shown  three  young  Water  Rails  in  black 
down  ;  nests  with  eggs  are  also  frequently  found  in  June 
and  July,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that  two  broods  are 
produced  in  the  season. 

The  beak  of  the  adult  male  is  red,  one  inch  aud  three- 
quarters  in  length ;  the  irides  hazel ;  top  of  the  head,  neck, 
back,  wing-coverts,  and  upper  surface  of  the  body  generally 
olive-brown :  each  feather  nearly  black  in  the  centre,  with 
broad  brown  margins  ;  primaries  dusky ;  tail-feathers  also 
dusky,  with  olive-brown  margins  ;  cheeks,  chin,  sides  and 
front  of  the  neck,  aud  the  breast,  lead-grey  ;  the  sides   and 
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flanks  very  dark  elate,  barred  with  white;  vent  huff  colour; 
under  tail-coverts  dall  white  ;  legs  and  toes  hrownieh  flesh 
colour.  The  whole  length  is  eleven  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches 
and  three-quarters. 

The  sexes  do  not  difier  much  in  plumage,  hut  the  female 
generally  exhibits  some  white  bars  ou  the  wing-coverta,  the 
tjiil-feathers  are  somewhat  browner,  the  bill  is  often  a  trifle 
shorter,  and  the  colour  leas  bright. 

Yoang  birds  have  the  under  parts  of  a  dull  bufl'-white, 
with  brownish- grey  bars,  narrow  above,  and  broader  on  the 
flanks,  forming  transverse  bars ;  the  flanks  and  thighs  not 
BO  dark  in  coloar^  and  without  the  white  bands.  The  nest- 
lings are  covered  with  black  down. 

Isabelline  varieties  of  the  Water  Rail  are  occasionally 
taken,  and  pure  white  examples  are  not  unknown. 
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QiXUHOLA,  Briimn  +.— Bill  thick  at  the  base,  compressed,  sliglitly  iwoUen 
towttrdt  the  tip,  aulconio.  as  short  ai  the  iieud.  Upper  maodiUe  convex,  with 
tb«  ctilmen  ezleoded  and  dilated,  formiog  a  naked,  obloag  frontal  plate  or 
shield  ;  lateral  furrow  wide  ;  muidibles  of  iiearly  equal  length ;  angle  of  the 
lower  one  aacending.  NoatriJx  lateral,  pervious,  pierced  in  the  memblSQe  of 
the  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  bill  ;  loDgitudioal  and  linear.  Wings  short, 
concave,  rounded,  armed  with  a  small,  sharp,  recumbent  npiue.  Legs  strong, 
naked  for  a  short  space  above  the  tarsal  joint  ;  tctitc Hated  iu  front ;  reticulated 
behind  ;  feet  four-tocJ,  thres  before  and  one  behind ;  toes  long,  divided  and 
bordered  through  their  whole  length  b;  a  narrow  entire  membrane. 

The  Moor-hen  is  one  of  those  well-known,  half-domesti- 
cated species  which  aflFord  interesting  opportunities  for  ob- 
servations on  habits.  Dr.  William  Turner,  writing  in  1544, 
calls  this  bird  a  Water-heu,  or  a  Mot-hen  ;  and  Pennant  says, 
that  in  the  days  of  moated  houses  they  were  veiy  frequent 

*  PuUca.  chloropu;  Linnaeus,  Syst.  Nnt.  B<L  12,  i.  p.  368  (1706). 
t  Omitbologie,  vi.  p.  3  (1760). 
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about  the  moats.*  They  are  found  also  on  ponda  which  are 
,  covered  with  aquatic  herbage,  old  watercoursea  grown  up 
■with  vegetation,  and  among  the  rushes,  reeds,  and  willows 
of  slow  rivers.  They  can  awim  and  dive  with  great  facility, 
assisted  by  an  expansion  of  the  membraue  along  the  sides 
of  their  toes.  Moor- hens  are  commonly  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  swimming  along  vn\h  a  nodding 
motion  of  the  head,  picking  up  vegetable  substances,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  and  feeding  generally  on 
aquatic  plants,  small  fishes,  insects,  worms,  and  slugs,  for 
gome  of  which  they  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  walking  over  meadows  near  their 
haoote,  diligently  searching  among  the  grass,  particularly 
after  a  shower  of  rain  in  summer ;  jerking  up  their  tails  as 
they  walk  along,  and  showing  the  white  under  tail-coverts. 
Selby  mentions  that  he  has  several  times  known  this 
bird  to  have  been  taken  on  a  line  baited  with  an  earth- 
worm, intended  for  catching  eels  and  trout ;  and  infers, 
therefore,  that  it  was  by  diving  they  obtain  the  larger 
coleopterous  water  insects,  aquatic  worms,  and  the  larvjB 
of  dragon-flies,  upon  which  they  are  known  to  feed. 

When  suddenly  disturbed,  they  will  sometimes  take  a 
short  flight,  with  their  legs  hanging  down,  and  will  occa- 
sionally perch  in  a  tree ;  they  arc,  however,  capable  of 
more  extended  exertion  on  the  wing,  but  appear  to  prefer 
the  security  afforded  by  thick  rushes. 

Shonstono  refers  to  the  hiding  habits  of  the  Coot  and 
Moor-hen  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  to  lurk  the  l»ke  bMide 

Where  CooU  in  ruab;  dingteii  hide, 
And  Mnurcocks  ihun  the  day." 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  among  reeds  on  the  ground ; 
sometimes  among  stumps,  roots,  or  long  grass,  on  a  bank 
at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  and  the  bird  has  been  known  to 

•  Mc/n$k  or  mooritk  wa»  fonuvrljr  omd  for  mtrtibj,  tbiu  Spenacr  : — 
"The  moruh  Cole  and  the  aoft-iliding  Breane. " — 

Farrif  Quetnt,  Bk.  it,  c.  xi,  »t.  nix. 
And  kfkio-  "  A  huge  great  serpent  all  with  speckles  pide, 

To  dreneb  himncU  in  nrKiriiih  »liuie  did  tnice."—  Virtfil't  (fnat. 
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fix  its  nest  on  the  In-tinc-h  of  &  tree  which  rested  upon  the 
sarfaco  of  a  deep  Btill  water.  Another  built  her  nest  in  the 
branch  of  a  fir-tree  which  overhung  a  river,  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  and  was  seen  to  fly  down  with  two  of 
her  young  brood,  one  in  each  foot;  from  the  nest.  The 
editor  of  the  '  Naturalist '  mentions  an  instance  where  "  the 
nest  of  a  Moor-hen  floated  on  the  water  without  having 
any  attachment  whatever  with  the  islet  which  it  adjoined ; 
but  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  sticks,  &c.  Thus  situated, 
the  careful  parents  hatched  their  eggs  in  perfect  safety; 
though,  had  tho  water  risen  to  an  unusual  height,  the  case 
might  have  been  otherwise."  The  nest  has  also  been  found  in 
trees  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  or  more  from  the  ground. 
An  interesting  account  of  Moor-hens  moving  their  eggs  to 
make  an  addition  to  their  nest,  is  thus  related  by  Selby 
in  tho  printed  '  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists' 
Club  ' : — "  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1835, 
a  pair  of  Water-hens  built  tlieir  nest  hy  the  margin  of  the 
ornamental  pond  at  Bell's  Hill,  a  piece  of  water  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  ordinarily  fed  by  a  spring  from  the 
height  above,  but  into  which  the  contents  of  another  large 
pond  can  occasionally  be  admitted.  This  was  done  while 
the  female  was  sitting ;  and  as  the  nest  has  been  built 
when  the  water  level  stood  low,  the  sudden  influx  of  this 
large  body  of  water  from  the  second  pond  caused  a  rise 
of  several  inches,  so  as  to  threaten  the  speedy  immersion 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  eggs.  This  the  birds 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  and  immediately  took  pre- 
cautions against  so  imminent  &  danger ;  for  when  the 
gardener,  upon  whose  veracity  I  can  safely  rely,  seeing 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  went  to  look  after  the  nest, 
expecting  to  find  it  covered  and  the  eggs  destroj'ed,  or  at 
least  forsaken  by  the  hen,  he  observed,  while  at  a  distance, 
both  birds  busily  engaged  about  the  brink  where  the  nest 
was  placed  ;  and,  when  near  eunugh,  he  clearly  perceived 
that  they  were  adding,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  fresh 
materials  to  raise  the  fabric  beyond  the  level  of  the  in- 
creased contents  of   the  pond,  and  that   the  eggs  had,  by 
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Bome  means,  been  removed  from  the  nest  by  the  birds, 
and  were  then  deposited  upon  the  grass,  about  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  margin  of  the  water.  He  watched  them 
for  some  time,  and  saw  the  nest  rapidlj  increase  in  height ; 
but  I  regret  to  add,  that  he  did  not  remain  long  enongh, 
fearing  he  might  create  alarm,  to  wituesa  the  interesting 
act  of  the  replacing  of  the  eggs,  which  must  have  been 
effected  shortly  afterwards ;  for  upon  his  return,  in  leaa 
than  an  hour,  he  found  the  hen  quietly  sitting  upon  them 
in  the  newly-raised  neat.  In  a  tow  days  afterwards  the 
young  were  hatched,  and,  as  usual,  soon  quitted  the  nest 
and  took  to  the  water  with  their  parents.  The  nest  was 
shown  to  me  tn  gitti  very  aoou  afterwards,  and  I  could  then 
plainly  discern  the  formation  of  the  new  with  the  older 
part  of  the  fabric." 

The  eggs  are  usually  seven  or  eight  in  number,  of  a 
reddish-white  colour,  thinly  spotted  and  speckled  with 
orange-brown,  measuring  1*65  by  1'2  in.  Incubation  lasts 
three  weeks,  and  two,  if  not  three  broods  are  produced  in 
a  season,  the  first  of  which  is  generally  hatched  by  the  end 
of  May.  Lord  Lilford  says  that  he  has  several  times 
observed  young  birds  of  the  first  brood  assisting  their 
parents  in  building  a  second  nest ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Boultbee 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  chicks  of  the  second 
batch  left  the  old  birds,  and  were  adopted  by  the  young 
ones  of  the  first  hatch,  who  each  took  care  of,  and  fed  one 
of  the  chicks,  leaving  only  one  young  one  with  the  old  hen. 

In  winter,  during  hard  frost,  when  ponds  are  frozen 
over,  Moor-heuB  resort  to  running  streams,  and  harbour  in 
plantations,  hedgerows,  and  thick  bushes  ;  roosting  in 
firs,  thorn-trees,  and  others  that  are  covered  with  ivy, 
feeding  probably  on  the  berries.  On  the  disappearance  of 
the  ice,  they  return  to  the  pouds.  When  the  bird  is  in 
good  condition,  the  flesh  is  considered  by  some  people  to 
be  well-flavoured,  but  to  the  majority  it  is  distasteful. 
The  Moor-hen  is  very  pugnacious,  both  as  regards  its 
own  species,  and  also  with  respect  to  other  water- fowl, 
which  it    will    attack   and  drive    from   their    food ;    it  will 
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also  kill  and  devour  their  young,  and  is  on  that  account  • 
dangerous  neighbour.  Its  naual  food  is  aquatic  insects  and 
their  larvne,  slags,  beetles,  worms,  gruss-slioots,  and  grain, 
when  procurable.  The  call-note  is  a  lond  crek-rek-rek 
several  times  repeated,  and  especially  towards  evening. 

The  Moor-hen  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
British  Islands,  and  as  a  rule  is  resident,  but  in  the  colder 
districts  of  the  north  it  migrates  southward  in  winter.  An 
irregular  visitant  to  the  Faeroes,  it  breeds  sparingly  in 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  nor  does  it  range  far  north  in 
Russia  ;  but  south  of  the  Baltic  it  appears  to  be  generally 
distributed  where  localities  are  suitable,  breeding  throughout 
Northern  and  Central  and  Southern  Europe  down  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  on  the  African  side,  where,  how- 
ever, the  migrants  are  in  the  majority.  In  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores  it  is  resident,  and  its  course  can 
be  traced  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  Cape  Colony, 
and  round  that  continent  by  Mozambique  and  the  islands  of 
Beunion  and  the  Seychelles,  up  to  Abyssinia,  and  so  baek] 
to  Eg)~pt.  Eastward  it  is  generally  diifused  throughout 
Asia  as  far  north  as  Darasun  and  Kultuk,  where  Dybowski 
obtained  both  eggs  and  birds ;  and  southwards  throughout 
India,  Ceylon,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan  up  to 
the  North  Island,  being  generally  resident  and  partially 
migratory,  according  to  the  inflaenoes  of  cold  at  the 
loftier  elevations,  or  the  want  of  suitable  moist  localities 
in  the  hot  low  countries.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  H. 
Parker  (Ibis,  1883,  p.  195)  has  contributed  the  results 
of  some  interesting  observations  made  in  the  Mannar 
district  in  North-western  Ceylon,  tending  to  show  that 
the  migration  thither  for  breeding  purposes  is  the  result 
of  the  food-supply  produced  by  the  establishment  of  tanks 
about  2,000  years  ago.  In  considering  the  birds  resi- 
dent over  this  wide  area  as  belonging  to  the  same  species, 
it  must  bo  mentioned  that  there  arc  certain  local  races  of , 
the  Moor-hen,  and  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  African 
forms  are  slightly  shorter  in  the  wing  than  examples 
from  Western  Europe  :  the  frontal  plate  is  also  larger  in 
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Etstera  birds.  In  Madagascar  is  found  a  representative 
form,  which  has  been  diBtinguished  by  Pi-ofessor  Newton 
ander  the  name  of  G.  piirrhorrhoa,  and  which  has  a  larger 
(ronlal  plate,  yellow  legs,  buff  under  tail-coverts,  and  a 
different  note  ;  and  in  America  a  closely-allied  species,  G. 
gaUala,  occara  thronghont  the  temperate  and  tropical  portions 
of  that  continent.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  well-defined 
species,  O.  sandvicenns,  is  found  ;  and  a  remarkable  island 
form,  G.  Tteaiotia,  occurs  in  the  Tristan  d'Acanha  group. 

The  male  has  the  beak  yellowish  ;  the  base  of  it,  and 
the  naked  patch  on  the  forehead,  red;  irides  reddish- 
htsel ;  the  back,  wings,  rump,  and  tail,  rich  dark  olive- 
browo ;  bead,  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  uniform  dark  slate- 
grey  ;  outside  of  the  thighs  and  the  flanks  streaked  with 
white ;  belly  and  vent  greyish-white ;  under  tail-coverts 
white ;  above  the  tarsal  joint  a  garter  of  red ;  legs  and 
toes  greenish-yellow  ;  the  claws  dark  brown. 

Length  about  thirteen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  wing  six  inches  and  three-quarters. 

The  female  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  larger,  and  more  viWdly 
eoloured  than  the  male. 

The  }'oung  are  at  first  covered  with  black  hairy  down. 
Their  ufter-plumage  is  white  on  the  throat ;  front  and 
cheeks  •  mixture  of  brown  and  white  ;  breast  and  sides 
uh-grey,  tinged  with  brown  ;  the  belly  paler ;  the  flanks 
ted   with    yelloHish-brown  ;    under  tail-coverts  cream- 

iow ;  upper  parts  dark  grey,  tinged  with  oil-green  ;  beak 
and  legs  dull  green ;  the  frontal  patch  small,  and  partly 
concealed  by  feathers. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Lubbock  mentions  a  curious  variety  of  the 
Moor-hen,  in  which  the  back  and  wings  were  mottled  with 
white,  and  sandy-coloured  specimens  have  been  obtained  in 
Norfolk  and  near  Nottingham. 

The  rignette  represents  the  breast-bone  of  the  Moor-hen 
of  the  natural  size,  in  two  points  of  view,  one  from  the  side, 
the  other  as  seen  from  below  ;  the  latter  serves  to  illustrate 
the  flattened  form  of  the  body  which  belongs  to  the  Crakes, 
GallinulcB,  and  Rails. 

vol.,    til.  z 
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The    Purplo    Gallinule    {Porphyria    aeridcas),  and    the 

Green-backed  Gallinule  (P.  sni/xrnijdonotm),  have  both  been 
captured  Bereral  times  in  the  British  Islands.  The  former 
inhabits  the  swamps  of  North  Africa,  the  Caapian,  and  the 
marsbea  of  the  islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  once  occurred  in  Germany ;  the 
latter  is  essentially  an  African  species,  and  a  doubtful 
straggler  even  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Both  speciefj  are 
fi'equontly  kept  in  confinement  in  this  country,  and  aa  many 
of  the  iudividaala  captured  can  be  clearly  proved  to  have 
escaped,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  others  were 
not  genuine  migrants. 

The  Martinique  Gallinule  {Porphyria  martinicua),  a 
common  species  in  Tropical  America,  is  stated  by  Thompson 
(Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  p.  311),  to  have  once 
occurred  on  the  soath-weat  coast  of  Ireland. 
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FuLiCA  atra,  Linnrons.* 

THE    COMMON    COOT. 

Fuliea  atra. 

Fvuot,  BrtMMif. — BMk  of  medinio  ibe,  (horter  th&n  the  bead,  stroog, 
i-onict),  Btraigbt,  oomprcsaod  at  tbn  base,  higher  than  broad,  luperior  baaal  por- 
tion extending  np  the  forehead,  and  dilate<l,  forming  a  naked  pitch  ;  pointi  of 
both  muidibles  compreased,  of  equil  length  ;  the  upper  one  iligbtl;  cunrod,  the 
inferior  mandible  with  an  angle  uademeath  at  the  lympbyiia.  Noatrili  lateral, 
pierced  longitadinall;  aboat  the  middle  of  the  beak,  partly  cloaed  bj  a  mem- 
brane. Lege  long,  slender,  naked  above  the  tanal  joint ;  three  toea  in  front, 
eroe  behind  ;  all  the  toe*  long,  nnited  at  the  boM,  fiiroishcd  laterally  with  an 
eztenaioo  of  the  membrane,  forming  roand  lobe*.  Wings  of  moderate  size  ;  the 
fint  feather  (barter  than  the  nceond  or  third,  which  arc  the  longeit  in  tho  wing. 
Tail  abort. 

The  Coot  is  a  gcucrally  distributed  speoiea  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  upon  large  ponds,  lakes,  and  slow 
rivers ;  it  also  frequeuta  the  level  shoros  of  some  parts  of 

•  Syat  NaL  Ed.  Vl,  i.  p.  257  (1768).  t  Omithologie,  vi.  p.  28  (17ilO>. 
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the  coast,  'wHere  extensive  mud-flats  are  laid  bare  at  each 
retiriug  tide,  preferring,  however,  open  waters,  and  does  not, 
except  in  the  breeding-Bcason,  so  much  seek  the  sheltered 
reed-grown  situations  frequented  by  the  Moor-hen ;  the 
extreme  watchfulness  of  the  Coot  enabling  it  to  avoid 
danger. 

Owing  to  successive  drainage  of  its  breeding  haunts  iu 
this  country,  Coots  are  gradually  dimiuishing  iii  number, 
iind  of  late  years  the  species  has  become  scarcer  and 
more  localized  in  many  of  our  English  counties.  On 
the  other  hand,  upon  the  Nene,  in  Northamptonshire,  Lord 
Lilford  saya  that  it  has  become  much  more  abundant.  The 
Norfolk  broads,  Southampton  Water,  Poole,  and  other 
parts  of  Dorsetshire,  and  Slapton  Ley,  in  Devonshire,  are 
places  where  this  species  is  still  plentiful ;  although  the 
days  have  passed  when  a  fen -man,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lul>- 
bock'fl  qnestion  as  to  the  number  of  Coots  visible  on  Hick- 
ling  Broad,  could  estimate  them  at  "  about  an  aero  and  a 
half";  or  a  shoal  reaching  two  miles  in  length  by  half  a 
mile  across,  bo  seen  upon  the  Manningtree  river  in  Essex.* 
Large  numbers  arc  still,  however,  killed  annually  at  the 
liattues,  especially  on  some  of  the  "broads,"  and  at  Slapton 
Ley.  As  a  rule  the  Coot  is  resident,  but  in  the  colder  dis- 
tricts, when  the  iuhuiii  lakes  and  streams  are  dosed  by  the 
frost,  it  migrates  partially,  and  with  reluctance  (generally 
in  the  evening),  to  the  salt  water.  This  takes  place  more 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  districts,  but 
iu  the  milder  west  it  remains  throughout  the  winter,  even  in 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Orkneys  ;  occasionally  visiting  Shet- 
land at  that  season.  In  Ireland  it  is  peniumeutly  resident, 
and  generally  distributed  where  the  localities  are  suitable. 

A  very  rare  straggler  as  fur  as  the  south-west  of  Iceland, 
the  Coot  is  a  tolerably  regular  visitor  to  the  Fseroes.  On 
the  coast  of  Norway,  which  is  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
it  has  been  known  to  occur  as  far  as  70*  N.  lat. ,  and  it 
breeds  in  the  southern  districts  of  that  country,  and  of 
Sweden.  South  and  east  of  the  Baltic  it  is  generally  dis- 
*  StcveoBon'i  B.  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  429. 
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tribated  throughout  the  Continent  down  to  the  shores  of 
ihe  Mediterranean,  wliere,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  migrants 
from  the  north,  it  occurs  in  vast  numbers  in  winter.  In  the 
south  of  France,  especially  in  Provence,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Macreuse,  elsewhere  applied  to  the  Scoter  Duck, 
and  its  flesh  being  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  convents  ou  jours 
maigrea,  large  battues  were  formerly  organized  in  order  to 
obtaiD  Ropplies.  Parties  for  the  purpose  of  sport  still  take 
place  annually,  and  more  thiui  a  thousand  Coots  sometimes 
fall  in  a  single  day.  Similar  bags  have  been  made  at  the  great 
lake  of  Albufera  near  Valencia,  in  Sjiain,  in  which  country 
the  Coot  also  breeds  in  some  numtiers  in  suitable  localities, 
especially  in  Andalucia ;  but  in  Italy,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Greece,  comparatively  few  remain  to  nest. 
It  occurs  in  Turkey,  and  along  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  it  appears  to  be  resident  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine.  Eastward  it  ranges  across  Persia  and 
Turkestan  to  Kashmir,  where  it  breeds  in  small  numbers, 
and  it  riaits  Northern  India,  especially  the  lakes  of  Siud, 
where  it  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  during  the  cold  season.  In  other  parts  of  India 
its  distribution  ia  somewhat  irregular,  but  it  was  obtained 
by  Capt.  R.  Wardlaw-Ramsay  in  Burmah,  and  a  form  of 
doubtful  specific  value  occurs  in  Java.  To  the  north  of  the 
great  Central  Asian  range  it  appears  to  be  principally  a 
spring  and  summer  \-isitant :  it  breeds  in  Manchuria,  and 
many  parts  of  t'hiua,  and  a  slightly  larger  race  is  a  resident 
in  Japan.  In  Australia,  a  form  with  a  somewhat  slenderer 
bill  is  met  with. 

Betaming  to  the  west,  our  Coot  is  found  in  the  Azores, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries ;  it  occurs  upon  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  North  Africa,  swarming  in  Lower  Egypt  in  winter, 
and  ranges  as  far  south  as  tbo  Blue  Nile.  In  Southern 
Spain,  however,  and  in  Morocco,  it  meets  with  its  near 
congener,  the  Crested  Coot  (Fitlica  crigtat/i),  which  has  two 
bright  red  caruncles  on  the  frontal  plate,  and  this  species 
replaces  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Central  and 
Soalbem  Africa. 
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A  solitary  example  ia  recorded  by  ReinJiardt  as  having 
straggled  to  GrccDland  iu  1876,  and  that  Peninsula  haa 
also  been  visited  by  the  North  American  representative, 
FuUca  arncricana,  which  may  be  distLnguishcd  from  the 
European  bird  by  its  white  lateral  under  tail-coverts. 

Colonel  Hawker,  in  hia  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen, 
says,  "If  a  gentleman  wishes  to  have  plenty  of  wild-fowl 
on  hia  poud,  let  him  preserve  the  Coots,  and  keep  no  tame 
Swans.  The  reason  that  all  wiJd-fowl  seek  the  company  of 
the  Coots  is  because  these  birds  are  such  good  Bentries,  to 
give  the  alarm  by  day,  when  the  fowl  generally  sleep," 

The  Coot  is  seldom  seen  on  dry  laud,  and  its  power  of 
active  progression  on  shore  has  been  doubted;  but  instead 
of  being  awkward  on  land,  it  is  fully  as  lively  as  in  the 
water,  standing  firmly  and  steadily,  and  without  any  totter- 
ing or  waddling  in  its  gait,  and  running  with  amazing 
rapidity  on  the  oozo.  It  picks  up  grain  with  sarprising 
alacrity,  even  much  quicker  than  any  of  our  domestic 
poultry.  If  deprived  of  water  on  which  to  pass  the  night, 
it  will  roost,  as  other  land  birds,  upon  any  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  it  will  ascend  a  tree  with  the  activity  of  a  Wren. 
In  reference  to  the  power  of  its  claws,  the  sportsman's  book 
already  referred  to  contains  the  following  caution  ; — "  Beware 
of  a  winged  Coot,  or  he  will  scratch  you  like  a  cat." 

Coots  feed  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  slugs,  and  various 
portions  of  vegetable  matter.  They  breed  in  many  parts 
of  England,  forming  a  nest  of  flags,  among  reeds,  upon  the 
margins  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  Hewitson  says  that 
"he  has  had  opportunities  of  examining  many  of  their 
□esta.  They  are  large,  and  apparently  clumsy  at  first  sight, 
but  are  amazingly  strong  and  compact ;  they  are  sometimes 
built  on  a  tuft  of  rushes,  bat  more  commonly  amongst  reeda ; 
some  are  supported  by  those  that  lie  prostrate  on  the  water, 
whilst  others  have  their  foundations  at  its  bottom,  and  are 
raised  till  thoy  become  from  six  to  twelve  inches  above  its 
surface,  sometimes  in  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet. 
So  firm  are  some  of  them,  that,  whilst  up  to  the  knees  in 
water,  they  afforded  mo  a  seat  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
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mj  weight.  They  are  composed  of  flags  and  broken  reeds, 
finer  towards  the  inside,  and  contain  from  seven  to  ten  eggs." 
These  are  stone  colour,  speckled  over  with  nutmeg-brown, 
and  measure  about  2*08  bj  VS  in.  Bewick  mentions  that  a 
Bald  Coot  built  her  nest  in  Sir  W.  Middleton's  lake,  at 
Belsay,  Northumberland,  among  the  rushes,  which  were 
afterwards  loosened  by  the  wind,  and,  of  course,  the  nest 
was  driven  about,  and  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
in  every  direction ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  female  con- 
tinned  to  sit  as  usual,  and  brought  out  her  young  upon  her 
movable  habitation.  Some  broods  appear  towards  the  end 
of  May,  others  in  June.  The  young  quit  the  nest  soon 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  leave  it  entirely  after  three  or 
four  days,  to  follow  their  parents,  who  are  very  careful  of 
them. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  when  writing  of  British 
Birds,  about  1635,  says,  "  Coots  are  in  very  great  flocks  on 
the  broad  waters.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  Kite  or  Buz- 
zard, I  have  seen  them  unite  from  all  parts  of  the  shore  in 
strange  ntimbers  ;  when,  if  the  Kite  stoop  near  them,  they 
will  fling  up,  and  spread  such  a  flash  of  water 'with  their 
wings,  that  they  will  endanger  the  Kite,  and  so  keep  him  off' 
again  and  again  in  open  opposition."  In  confirmation  of 
this  Lord  Lilford  writes :  "It  is  very  common  in  winter 
on  the  lakes  of  Epirus,  in  which  country  I  have  several 
times  observed  the  singular  manner  iu  which  a  flock  of  these 
birds  defend  themselves  against  the  White-tailed  Eaglo. 
On  the  appearance  over  them  of  one  of  these  birds,  they 
collect  in  a  dense  body,  and  when  the  Eagle  stoops  at  them 
they  throw  up  a  sheet  of  water  with  their  feet  and  com- 
pletely baffle  their  enemy ;  in  one  instance,  on  a  small  lake 
near  Butrinto,  they  so  drenched  the  Eagle  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  reached  a  tree  on  the  shore,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  attacked  them. 
They  seemed  to  take  very  little  notice  of  the  Spotted  Eagles, 
Harriers,  Buzzards,  &e.,  but  on  the  appearance  of  Bonelli's 
Eagle  would  scatter  oflf  to  the  covert  of  the  reeds  with  which 
most  of  the  lakes  art-  tliickly  fringed.     I  never,  however, 
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observed  any  bird  of  prey  attack  tliem  except  the  White- 
tailed  Eagle  and  Peregrine  Falcon,  which  latter  would  occa- 
sionally cut  one  down  as  they  flew  over  the  land." 

Of  their  habits  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  pursued  by 
the  sportsman  or  the  fowler,  Colonel  Hawker  aaye  :  "  Coots 
found  in  rivers  are  scarcely  thought  worth  firing  at ;  yet  they 
are  in  great  requisition  when  they  arrive  for  the  winter  on 
the  coast,  from  the  immense  nnmbcr  that  may  be  killed  at  a 
shot,  as  they  roost  on  the  mud-banke.  Coots,  when  on  the 
coast,  usually  travel  to  windward,  so  that  a  west  wind  brings 
them  to  the  west,  and  an  easterly  wind  to  the  east,  instead 
of  the  contrary,  as  with  other  fowl.  The  plan  that  I  have 
found  best  for  slaughtering  the  Coota  by  wholesale  is,  either 
to  listen  for  them  before  daylight,  and  rake  them  down  at 
the  grey  of  a  white  frosty  morning,  or  watch  them  at  some 
distance  in  the  afternoon,  and  set  into  them  as  late  in  the 
evening  as  you  can  see  to  level  your  gun,  taking  care,  if 
possible,  to  keep  them  under  the  western  light.  Coota, 
instead  of  drawing  together  before  they  fly,  like  geese  and 
many  other  fowl,  always  disperse  on  being  alarmed ;  and, 
us  they  generally  fly  to  windward,  the  gentleman's  system  of 
wild-fowl  shooting  answers  well,  which  is,  to  embark  with  a 
party,  sail  down  on  them,  and,  as  they  cross,  luff  up,  and 
fire  all  your  barrels.  When  a  beginner  at  wild  sport,  I  used 
to  be  mightily  pleased  with  this  diversion.  When  on  the 
coast,  you  may  easUy  distinguish  Coots  from  wild-fowl  by 
the  scattered  extent  of  their  line,  theu-  high  rumps,  their 
rapid  swimming,  and  their  heads  being  poked  more 
forward. 

"  They  are  generally  sold  for  eighteen-pence  a  couple, 
previously  to  which  they  are  what  is  called  dmued.  The 
recipe  for  this  is,  after  picking  them,  to  take  off  aU  the 
black  down,  by  moans  of  powdered  resin  and  boiling  water, 
and  then  to  let  them  soak  all  night  in  cold  spring  water ; 
by  which  they  are  made  to  look  as  wbito  and  as  dehcato  as  a 
chicken,  and  to  eat  tolerably  well ;  but,  without  this  process, 
the  skin  In  roasting  produces  a  sort  of  oil,  with  a  fishy  taste 
and  smell ;  and  if  the  skin  be  taken  oft",  the  bird  becomes 
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dry,  and  good  for  nothing.  A  Coot  shot  iu  the  morning, 
just  after  roosting,  is  worth  three  killed  iu  the  dav  when  full 
of  grass,  because  he  will  then  be  whiter,  and  milder  iu 
flavour.  A  Poole  man  is  very  particular  about  this,  as  the 
Bale  of  his  Coots  much  depends  on  it," 

Coots  have  a  very  powerful  tlight  when  once  on  the  wing, 
and  fly  with  their  lege  stretched  oat  behind,  actiog  the  part 
of  a  tail,  in  the  manner  of  a  Heron. 

The  beak  is  of  a  pale  rose-red,  or  flesh  colour ;  the  patch 
on  the  forehead  naked,  and  pure  white ;  hence  the  name  of 
Bald  Coot*;  the  irides  crimson  :  below  the  eye  a  small  half- 
circular  streak  of  white ;  the  whole  of  the  plumage  above 
and  below  sooty  black,  tinged  with  dark  slate-grey ;  the  head 
rather  darker  than  the  body  ;  primaries  nearly  pure  black  ; 
secondaries  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  liue  or  narrow  bar 
across  the  wing;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes,  dark  green, 
the  garter  above  the  tarsal  joint  orange. 

The  whole  length  is  eighteen  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  mng,  about  eight  inches. 

The  adult  bird,  from  its  more  decided  dark  colour,  was 
formerly  considered  distinct,  and  called  F.  aierrinm  hy 
Linniens ;  but  we  have  only  one  species.  The  young  birds 
of  the  year  are  smaller  than  the  parent,  the  naked  frontal 
patch  is  also  smaller,  the  throat  is  nearly  white,  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a  lighter  grey.  Young 
chicks  on  emerging  from  the  egg-shell  are  covered  with 
black  down,  with  some  lighter-coloured  lilameuts  about  the 
upper  parts. 

Varieties  entirely  white,  and  others  only  partially  white, 
have  occurred  in  Norfolk  and  Liucolubhire,  aud  on  tho 
Continent. 

•  Tbm  Dnijton  in  bii  'Poly-olbion,'  25th  Song ;  - 

"  The  Coi't,  l«l<}.  elM  clean  l)ln<^k.  (but  wliHeneaae  it  doth  betn 
r(>on  ibe  fon-lieail  (Urr'd,  the  \V»t«r-ben  doth  wear 
I'poa  bvr  little  taylc,  in  one  sniBll  fanther  set." 
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In  former  Editions  of  this  work  the  Crane  was  clasBed  in 
the  same  order  with  the  Herons ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  by  modern  systomatists  that  the  Grtiidte  have  no 
real  affinity  to  the  Ardciihe.  The  young  of  the  Herons 
and  Storlis  are  nearly  naked  and  helpless  when  hatched, 
whereas  the  young  of  the  Cranes  are  covered  with  a  close 
down,  and  they  are  al)Ie  to  run  about  soon  after  emerging 
from  the  shell,  like  those  of  the  Rails,  the  Bustards,  and  the 
Plovers.  In  the  structure,  and  also  in  the  external  colora- 
tion of  the  shell,  the  eggs  of  some  of  the  Cranes  have  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  of  the  BustardB;  and  the  two 
families  of  the  Gruidte  and  the  Otidiihe  are  now  genentlly 
(daced  in  the  Order  Alectorules. 

Though  at  the  present  time  only  an  occasional  and  rare 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  the  Crane  was  formerly  much 
more  frequent.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Boniface,  Bishop 
of  Mayenee,  who  died  in  755,  the  Saxon  King  Ethelbert 
requested  him  to  send  over  two  Falcons  suitable  for  flying  at 
the  Crane  in  Kent :  i.e.  Gyrfalcons.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  travelled  in  Ireland  in  1183—86,  in  company  with 
Prince  John,  states  that  Cranes  were  then  so  numerous 
that  as  many  as  a  hundred  or  thereabouts  might  often  be 
seen  in  one  flock  ;  and  similar  testimony  is  given  by  Rtinul- 
phaa  Higden  (circa  1350).  After  the  accession  of  John  to 
the  throne,  the  entries  in  the  court-rolls  of  his  expenses 
show  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  flying  Gyrfalcons  at  this 
bird  on  his  various  journeys :  seven  Cranes  having  been 
obtained  in  this  manner  at  Ashwell  in  Cambridgeshire,  iu 
December  121*2,  and  nine  in  Lincolnshire  on  another  occa- 
sion.* Leland,  in  his  Collvctanea,  includt^s  iu  the  bill  of  fare 
at  the  feast  of  Archbishop  Ne\ille  (temp.  Edward  IV.),  two 
buiidrod  and  four  Cranes;  and,  according  to  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Cranes  were  also  served  at  a  grand  hunting  enter- 
taLoment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Athol  to  James  Y.  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Queen  Mother,  in  Glen  Tilt.  In  the  '  Household 
Book  '  of  the   fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland  ^1512),  occurs 

*  J.  B.  HMting,   "Hie   Pield,'  Der«inb«r  23rd,  1S82,  in  k  rer;  intereiting 
■rtiefo  on  the  «*rl]r  record*  of  ibis  binl. 
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the  entry :  "  It  is  tbought  that  Cranys  moete  be  hadde  at 
CrystynmaB  and  other  principall  feestes  for  my  Lordes  owno 
Mees,  so  they  be  boght  at  xvjif.  a  pece,"  equivaleut  to  ahoat 
eight  fibillingfl  of  our  money.  lu  the  Norfolk  '  Household 
Book  '  of  the  L'Estranges  of  Hunstanton,  already  quoted 
(p.  95),  there  are  five  references  to  Cranes,  and  by  one  of 
these,  in  1533,  "the  xxvjth  weeko  [after  the  2flth  March, 
i.e.  about  September  26th],  the  price  paid  appeai-s  to  have 
been  only  vj(?.  Later,  in  the  same  year,  occurs  the  ominons 
record  ;  "  The  xxxviijth  weke,  Tewysdaye,  Itm.  a  Craune 
kylld  \vt.  the  gnn."  By  Dugdale's  Orifjitws  Juridicialcs, 
we  learn  that  by  1556  the  price  charped  for  a  Crane  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  iu  October,  bad  already 
i-iseu  to  x«.,  the  same  as  for  a  Swan  or  Bustard.  Previous 
to  this  date,  by  an  Act  passed  iu  1534,  the  taking  of  eggs 
of  the  Crane  and  of  the  Bustard  had  been  prohibited  under 
tlie  Bame  maximum  penalty  of  20(7.  for  every  egg  ;  showing 
that  although  becoming  scarcer  than  in  former  times. 
Cranes  were  still  numbered  amongst  birds  which  bred  in 
UuA  country ;  principally,  no  doubt,  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Eastern  counties.  It  was,  probably,  of  that  district  that 
Dr.  Willinra  Turner,  who  although  a  Northumbrian  by 
birth,  lived  nearly  fifteen  years  at  Cambridge,  wrote,  "  Apud 
Anglos  etiam  nidulantur  grues  in  locis  [lalustribus,  et  carum 
pipionea  sjepissime  vidi,  quod  quidam  extra  Angliam  nati, 
falsum  ease  coutendunt."*  Half  a  century  later,  Dr.  Thomas 
■Jluffet,  of  Bulbridge,  near  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  who  died  in 
1590,  confirms  the  statement  that  the  Crane  still  bred  in 
the  feuR.f 

Drayton,  describing  Lincolnshire,  says: 

"There  ttalki  the  »ti%te\y  Crant,  as  thoogb  be  nuuefaed  in  vftn'«."+ 

*  Avium  Ilifttoriii.  Colaoiep,  1544. 

1*  "  Health's  I mproTcmcnt :  or,  Ualea  Romptising  (.nd  discovering  the  Natare, 
MetbcKl  Rnd  Manner  of  Preparing  all  8ort«  q(  Fqcc]  aaed  in  thin  Nation. 
CorrecteJ  and  enlarged  by  Chrittupher  Bennet,  Ph.D.,  16.'i5."  The  learned 
Doctor  connidcre  "  the  fleah  [nf  »ho  Crane)  drBtioclljr  unfit  for  sound  nicn'g  tables, 
and  ranch  mor«  anmert  for  them  that  be  sick  ;  yet  being  young,  kiJIed  with  a 
Uoabawk,  and  linnsed  two  or  three  doiea  b;  the  beola,  eaten  with  hot  gaJentine, 
Md  drowned  in  Suck,  it  is  permitted  nnto  indifferont  Hlomacbs." 

t  "  Poly-olhioB,"  a.nth  Song,  line  9.1  (1622). 
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And  about  1667  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  is  foand 
writing ;  "  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard  winters, 
especially  about  the  cbampian  («jc)  and  fieldy  part.  It 
seems  they  have  been  more  plentifnl,  for  in  a  bill  of  fare, 
when  the  Mayor  entertained  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  met 
with  Cranes  in  a  dish."*  In  1678  Willughby,  in  his 
Ornithologia,  was  still  able  to  say,  "  They  come  to  us  often 
in  England,  and  in  the  fen-countries  in  Lincolusliire  and 
Cambridgeshire  there  are  great  flocks  of  them  ;  but  whether 
or  no  they  breed  in  England,  I  cannot  determine,  either  of 
my  own  knowledge,  or  from  the  relation  of  any  credible 
person."  Ray  adds  no  original  information  respecting  this 
bird.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  Crane  has  ceased 
to  breed  in  this  counlry  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  that 
with  the  dying  out  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  those 
individuals  which  used  to  nest  in  our  marshes,  a  gradual 
decrease  took  place  even  in  the  number  of  those  annual 
visitants  which  were  impelled  by  the  cold  of  the  Continent 
to  seek  their  food  in  the  milder  and  more  open  fens  of  these 
western  islands.  With  the  drainage  of  their  former  haunts, 
the  increase  of  population,  and  the  general  use  of  fire-arms, 
even  these  periodical  visits  ceased ;  and,  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Crane  can  only  be  considered  a  rare  and  irregular 
straggler  to  our  shores,  generally  in  autumn  and  winter : 
although  sometimes,  on  the  spring  migration,  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somerset,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent, 
Oxfordshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire — the  latest  near 
Spalding  on  the  25th  October,  1882  (Zool.  1882,  p.  468)— 
Gloacestershire,  and  Yorkshire,  are  amongst  the  counties 
visited  ;  the  years  1865  and  1869  having  been  unusnally 
prodactive  in  arrivals. 

In  Scollnnd,  two  occurrences  are  cited  by  Mr.  R.  Gray  in 
RosB-shirc  ;  one  in  Aberi]een»hire ;  and  one  near  Hawick,  in 
Jedbarghshire ;  whilst  in  the  Orkneys  a  good  many  examples 
are  on  record,  and  even  more  in  the  Shetland  Islands — one, 
evidently  on  migration,  having  been  obtained  in  Unst  so 
recently  as  the  end  of  May,  1869.  In  Ireland,  the  occur- 
*  Wilkin*  Bdition,  vol.  ir.  p.  311.     Piekeriog,  1636. 
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renoe  of  "some  few  Cranes"  is  recorded  by  Smith  in  his 
Histories  of  the  Comities  of  Wnterford  and  of  Cork,  daring 
the  great  frost  of  1739,  "  but  not  siuce  or  before  in  any 
person's  memory ";  Thompson  only  mentions  one  shot  in 
the  county  of  Gaiway,  and  another  in  Tralee  Bay ;  and  two 
have  been  obtained  in  Kerry.* 

The  Crniio  is  an  occasional  straggler  on  migration  to 
the  Fieroes  and  to  the  northern  districts  of  Norway,  and 
breeds  in  the  large  morasses  in  the  interior  of  the  latter 
country  and  of  Sweden :  in  Lapland,  Finland,  and  in  suit- 
able localities  tiiroughout  the  greater  part  of  Kussia  and 
Puluiid.  Owing  to  the  drainage  of  the  marshes,  it  no 
longer  nests  regalarly  in  Denmark,  but  it  still  does  so  in 
many  districts  of  Northern  Germany ;  and  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  Continent  in  which  it  docs  not  take  up  its  abode, 
the  loud  trumpet-like  clanging  note,  often  heard  at  night 
when  the  utterer  is  invisible,  is  a  familiar  announcement 
of  the  spring  passage.  In  Northern  Europe  this  is  gene- 
rally about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  return  takes 
place  in  September  ;  but  in  France,  where  it  is  not  known 
to  breed,  the  spring  migration  in  the  south-western  districts 
commenccB,  according  to  the  Editor's  observations,  early  in 
March.  In  some  portions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsuta  it  is 
abundant  in  autumn  and  during  the  winter — a  tolerable 
number  reniainiug  to  breed  in  some  of  the  marshes  of  Anda- 
lucitt.f  111  the  islands,  and  on  both  the  northern  and 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  principally  a 
migrant  or  a  winter  resident;  but  although  very  abundant 
in  North  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Persia  during  the  latter 
season,  it  is  not  known  to  nest  in  those  countries.     East- 

*  Tbe  above  romarki  imdoubtedly  reltc  to  the  bird  under  conjiideratioii,  bol 
it  atioald  l>e  rememberod  tbat  nt  tbe  prcnent,  time,  id  Irelund,  Wales,  on  (he 
Scottish  Border,  and  in  mitny  partit  of  England,  the  name  o(  Crant  is  frcqaentij 
npplied  to  the  Heron,  and  aometimca  to  the  Cormorant  and  other  long-necked 
birdg. 

f  T)ic  Kditor  fonnd  it  nesting  tbcre  eailjr  in  Hay,  18<SS,  but  owing  to  the 
prevalent  belief  nt  llint  time  that  its  breeding  places  were  confined  U>  the  North, 
bis  iitnti.Miicnt»  wore  receivtd  in  sfimc  quarterH  with  an  incredulity  which  waa 
only  diwipnted  by  the  exhibition  of  its  tiiiiuiBtJikable  eggs. 
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wards,  the  Crane  ranges  across  Siberia  to  KamscLatka,  the 
Amoor  and  Japan,  Ircediug  iu  the  morasses  to  the  uortb  of 
tko  principal  waterahedB,  and  wintering  iu  China  and  iu 
India,  where,  especially  in  the  Puujaub  and  NortL-West 
Provinces,  immense  flocks  are  sometimes  to  he  seen  in  the 
grain  fields.*  On  its  migrations  it  has  been  observed  cross- 
ing the  lofty  ranges  of  Cuntral  Asia,  and  Prjevalski,  when  at 
the  height  of  lO.fiOO  feet,  observed  flock  following  flock 
during  the  whole  day  at  snch  an  enormous  altitude  that  they 
coold  hardly  be  seen. 

In  mild  climates,  the  Crane  commences  nidificatioii  about 
the  end  of  April,  but  iu  the  north  eggs  are  hardly  to  be 
found  before  the  middle  of  ftlay.  The  nest  is  invariably 
placed  ou  the  gi-ound,  on  the  drier  portions  of  marshes,  and 
the  eggs  are  as  a  rnle  two  in  unmber,  although  Moves 
has  known  as  many  as  three :  of  a  pale  greenish-olive 
ground  colour,  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish-brown 
Borface-markings  and  pale  browu  underlying  shell-spots ; 
they  measure  abont  8*8  by  2*6  in.  The  best  and  earliest 
circumstantial  account  of  the  nesting  of  the  Crane  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  given  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolk-y,  in  'The 
Ibis,'  1859,  pp.  lUl-198.  Since  that  date  several  British 
omithulogists  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Crane  in 
its  breeding-haunts,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  has,  perhaps, 
BO  far  passed  away  that  naturalists  of  the  present  and  of 
succeeding  generations  may  marvel  at  the  thrill  of  en- 
thusiasm commnuicated  to  WoUey's  contemporaries  by  the 
narrative  of  his  discovery  ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  no  one 
of  his  successors  has  ever  rivalled  his  description,  which, 
with  a  prosaic  adherence  to  facts,  is  at  tho  same  time 
steeped  in  tho  poetic  feeling  of  the  true  lover  of  nature. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  only  a  portion  can  here  be 
quoted : — 

"  It  was  on  the  15th  June,  1853,  that  I  entered  the  marsh 


*  The  lite  Mr.  B.  lilytli  (MonoKmpU  of  tho  Oraoes,  pp.  H'J  and  61)  oon>idc(cl 
Utftt  the  orieultti  ncM  which  TUit^J  ladi*  during  the  eold  aeuon,  aod  which  U 
prcaunably  identical  with  the  JapaDea«  bird,  wax  JintiDgDishable  from  the  ooci- 
4ciitel  rme«. 
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which  the  well-known  Pastor  LfEstadiua  had  told  me  was  the 
most  northern  limit  in  Lapland  of  the  breediuff  of  the  Crane. 
It  is  in  Swedish  territory,  being  on  the  weat  side  of  the 
frontier  river,  opposito  the  FinniBh  (Russian)  village  of  Yli 
Muonioniska,  in  about  lat.  68',  that  is.  Home  distance 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.  This  great  marsh,  called  '  ho 
uomfi,'  is  mostly  composed  of  soft  bog,  in  which,  unless 
where  the  Bog-bean  grows,  one  generally  sinks  up  to  the 
knees,  or  even  to  the  middle ;  but  it  is  intersected  by  long 
strips  of  firmer  bog-earth,  slightly  raised  above  the  general 
level,  and  bearing  creeping  shrubs,  principally  of  sallow  and 
dwarf  birch,  mixed  in  places  with  Lctliiiii  palustrc,  Vac- 
ciuiiim  vti/iino8uvi,  Andromeda  polij'oliu,  Ruhui  cJtavKe- 
inorits,  besides  grasses,  cariccs,  mosses,  and  other  plants. 
There  were  also  a  few  bushes  or  treelets  of  the  common 
birch,  and  these  quite  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  marsh. 
Walking  aloug  one  of  these  strips,  in  a  direction  where 
the  pair  of  Cmnes  was  said  to  be  often  heard,  I  came  upon 
!t  nest  which  I  was  sure  must  be  a  Crane's.  I  saw  one  hit 
of  down.  The  nest  was  made  of  very  small  twigs  mixed 
with  long  sedgy  grass ;  altogether  several  inches  in  depth, 
and  porbaps  two  feet  across.  In  it  were  two  lining-meni- 
brauea  of  eggs,  and  on  searching  amongst  the  materials 
of  the  nest  I  found  fragments  of  the  shells.  We  hod  not 
gone  many  yards  beyond  this  place,  when  I  saw  a  Crane 
stalking  in  a  direction  across  us  amongst  some  small  birch- 
trees,  now  appearing  to  stoop  a  little,  and  now  holding  its 
head  and  neck  boldly  up  as  it  steadily  advanced.  Presently 
the  lads  called  out  to  mo  that  they  had  found  some  young 
Cranes.  As  I  ran  towards  them,  a  Crane,  not  the  one  I  had 
previously  seeu,  rose  just  before  me  from  among  some 
bushes  which  were  only  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  lads  had  been  shout- 
ing at  least  for  a  minute  or  two.  It  rose  into  the  air  in  a 
hurried,  frightened  way-  There  was  nothing  just  at  the 
spot  where  it  got  up,  neither  eggs  nor  yonng.  I  then  went 
up  to  where  the  two  little  Cranes  were  found.  They  were 
standing  upright,  and  walking  about  with  some  facility,  and 
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making  a  rather  loud  'cheeping'  cry.  They  Beemed  as  if 
they  could  have  left  such  eggs  aa  Cranes  were  supposed  to 
lay  only  a  very  few  diiys.  I  say  supposed,  for  in  England 
we  know  nothing  of  the  eggs  which  are  called  Cranes',  but 
which  may  have  come  from  any  pnrt  of  the  world.  They 
were  straightl^'  made  little  things,  short  in  the  beak,  livid  in 
the  eye,  thick  in  the  knees,  covered  with  a  moderately  long 
chestnut  or  tawny-coloured  down,  darker  on  the  upper  parts, 
Bofteuiug  away  into  paler  underueath.  As  I  fondled  one  of 
them  it  began  to  peck  playfully  at  my  hands  and  legs,  and 
when  at  length  I  rose  to  go  away,  it  walked  after  me,  taking 
me,  as  I  supposed,  for  one  of  its  long-legged  parents.  I  had 
only  just  before  been  plucking  from  it  some  bits  of  down  to 
keep ;  for,  valuable  as  I  knew  it  to  be  in  a  natural-history 
point  of  view,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  take  its  life, 
As  soon  as  I  saw  its  inclination  to  follow,  I  took  to  double- 
quick  time,  and  left  it  far  behind.  Its  confidence  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as,  all  the  lime  we  were  with  it,  the  old 
Cranes  were  flying  round  near  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  us,  their  necks  and  feet  fully  stretched  out  as  usual, 
but  with  a  remarkable  sudden  casting  up  of  the  wings  in  a 
direction  over  the  back  after  each  downward  stroke,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  steady  movement.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  low  clattering  or  somewhat 
gurgling  noise,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  in- 
telligible description  :  and  now  and  then  they  broke  out  into 
a  loud  trumpeting  call  not  unlike  their  grand  ordinary  notes, 
which,  audible  at  so  great  a  distance,  gladden  the  ears  of 
the  lover  of  nature.      Aa  we  went  away  I  saw  one  of  the 

Cranes  alight  where  we  had  left  the  young 

"  The  following  year,  1854,  on  the  20th  of  May,  I  went 
with  Lodwig,  my  servant  lad,  to  look  for  the  Crane's  nest  in 
'  Iso  unmn.'  We  saw  no  birds ;  and  the  spot  where  the  nest 
bod  been  the  preceding  year  was  not  easy  to  tind  in  bo 
extensive  a  marsh.  So  we  quartered  our  ground,  working 
I  carefully  up  one  strip  of  harder  bog  and  down  the  next. 
After  some  hours  of  heavy  walking  I  saw  the  eggs — ^joyful 
sight ! — on  an  adjacent  slip  in  a  perfectly  open  place.      The 
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two  eggs  lay  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  theru  was  juat  room  for  a  third  egg  to  be 
placed  between  them.  The  nest,  about  two  feet  across,  was 
nearly  flat,  made  chiefly  of  light-coloured  grass  or  hay 
loosely  matted  together,  scarcely  more  than  two  inches  in 
deplli,  and  raised  only  two  or  three  inches  from  the  general 
level  of  the  swamp.  There  were  higher  sites  close  by  ;  and 
many  of  them  would  have  seemed  more  eligible, 

"  It  was  just  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the  strip,  but  so  much 
exposed,  that  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  see  even  the 
eggs  themaelves  from  a  spot  at  a  considerable  distance,  to 
which  I  proposed  to  go.  There  was  a  common  story 
amongst  the  people  of  the  country,  that  a  Crane,  if  its  nest 
were  disturbed,  would  curry  off  its  eggs  under  its  wing  to 
another  place ;  so  I  purposely  handled  one  of  the  eggs,  and 
hung  up  a  bit  of  birch  bark  on  a  birch-tree  beyond  the  nest, 
as  a  mark  by  which  to  direct  my  telescope.  Then  I  went 
with  Ludwig  to  a  clump  of  spruce  growing  on  some  dry 
sandy  land  which  rose  out  of  the  midst  of  the  marsh.  Here 
I  made  a  good  ambuscade  of  spruce  boughs,  crept  into  it, 
got  Ludvvig  to  cover  me  so  that  even  the  Crane's  oj-e  could 
not  distinguish  mo,  and  sent  him  to  make  a  fire  to  sleep  by 
on  the  far  side  o\'  the  wood,  with  strict  orders  ou  no  account 
to  come  near  my  hiding-place.  I  kept  my  glass  in  the 
direction  of  the  nest;  but  it  was  long  before  I  saw  anything 
stir.  lu  the  meantime  the  marsh  was  by  no  means  quiet ; 
Ruffs  were  holding  something  between  a  European  ball  and 
au  East-Indian  nautch.  Several  times  '  keet-ltoot,  keet-koot.' 
to  use  the  words  by  which  the  Finns  express  the  sound,  told 
where  the  Snipes  were.  A  cock  Pintail  dashed  into  a  bit  of 
water  calling  loudly  for  its  mate.  The  full  melancholy 
wailing  of  the  Black-throated  Diver  came  from  the  river; 
watch-dogs  were  barking  in  the  distance ;  I  heard  the  sub- 
dued hacking  of  wood  and  the  crackling  of  Ludwig's  fire. 
,It  was   already    about   midnight;  Fieldfares   were   chasing 

ah  other  through  the  wood :  one  came  pecking  about  my 
feet ;  and  another,  settling  on  the  branches  that  covered  my 
back,  almost  made  my  ears  ache  with  the  loudness  of  its 
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cries.      I  often  heard  the  waft  of  known  wings ;  but  three 
times  there  sonnded  orerhead  the  sweeping  wave  of  great 
wings   to   which    my   ears   were   unaccustomed.       I   could 
scarcely  doubt  it  was  the  Cranes' ;  but  I  dare  not  turn  up 
my  eye :  I  even  once  or  twice  heai-d  a  slight  chuckle  that 
must  have  been  from  them.      At  length,  as  I  had  my  glass 
in  the  direction  of  the  nest,  which  was  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  off,  I  saw  a  tall  grey  figure  emerging  from  amongst 
the  birch-trees,  just  beyond  where  I  knew  the  nest  must  be  ; 
and  there  stood  the  Crane  in  all  the  beauty  of  nature,  in  the 
fall  side-light  of  au  Arctic  summer  night.       She  came  on 
with  her  graceful   walk,  her  head  up,  and  she  raised  it  a 
little  higher  and  turned  her  beak  sideways  and  upwards  as 
she  passed  round  the  tree  on  whose  trunk  I  had  hung  the 
little  roll  of  bark.      1  had  not  anticipated  that  she  would 
observe  so  ordinary  an  object.      She  probably  saw  that  her 
eggs  were  safe,  and  then  she  took  a  beat  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  the  swamp,  peeking  and  apparently  feeding.     At 
the  end  of  this  beat  she  stood  still  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar, 
sometimes  pecking  and  sometimes  motionless,  but  showing 
no  symptoms  of  suspicion  of  my  whereabouts,  aud,  indeed, 
no  manifest  sign  of  fear.      At  length  she  turned  back  and 
passed  her  nest  a  few  paces  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
soon  came  into  it ;  she  arranged  with  her  beak  the  nmterinlH 
of  the  nest,  or  the  eggs,  or  both  ;   she  dropped  her  breast 
gently  forwards;  and  as  soon  as  it  touched,  she  let  the  rest 
of  her  body  sink  gradually  down.      And  so  she  sits  with  her 
neck  up  and  her  body  full  in  my  sight,  sometimes  preening 
her  feathers,  especially  of  the  neck,  sometimes  lazily  pecking 
about,  and  for  a  long  time   she  sits   with  her  neck  curved 
like  a  Swan's,   though  principally  at  its  ujijior  part.      Now 
she  turns  her  head   backwards,  puts   her  beak  under  the 
wing,  apparently  just  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  of  the  back. 
and  so  she  seems  fairly  to  go  to  sleep.     While  she  sits,  aa 
generally  wliile  she  walks,  her  plumes  are  compressed  and 

ioeouspicnous 

"  I  must  not  go  into  long  particulars  concerning  the  nest 
of  18^4  in  Kliurto  uoma.     I  found  tlm   Iwd  •'ggs  on  the 
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22n(l  of  May,  in  a  spot  only  two  feet  from  the  nest  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  handfnl  or 
BO  of  whitish  sedge  grass,  about  twenty  inches  across,  and 
two  or  three  inches  only  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the 
submerged  parts  of  the  marsh,  close  to  the  edge  of  which  it 
was  situated.  There  was  a  kind  of  creeping  moss  about  it, 
and  one  or  two  very  low-lying  shoots  of  sallow. 

' '  It  was  placed  in  an  open  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
Bouth-east  wing  of  the  marsh.  1  have  a  memorandum  that 
there  was  not  then  a  leaf  unrolled,  the  only  visible  signs  of 
summer  being  a  kind  of  Carex  coming  into  flower  on  the 
hummocks ;  and  yet  the  nights  were  quite  as  light  as  the 
day.  I  kept  watch  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile ; 
but  unfortunately  the  smoke  of  my  fire  blew  towards  the 
uest.  I  saw  a  Crane  go  sailing  down,  and  afterwards  the 
pair  walking  together,  when  they  indulged  in  a  minuet  or 
some  more  active  dance,  skipping  into  the  air  as  the  Demoi- 
selles sometimes  do  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Once  or  so 
I  saw  the  beak  of  one  pointed  perpendicularly  to  the  sky ; 
and  a  couple  of  seconds  afterwards  the  loud  trumpet  struck 
my  ear.  It  was  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
a  bird  came  on  to  the  nest ;  and  even  then  she  was  soon  off, 
but  again  came  back,  sitting  always  with  her  head  up.  She 
left  it  very  wild  when  at  last  we  advanced  from  our  bivouac. 
Id  this  watch  I  saw  aiid  heard  many  interesting  birds, 
amongst  them  a  Hen-Harrier  {Circus  cifanetis).  Also  a  pair 
of  Goshawks  {As^tir  jiaitimbariita)  dashed  into  a  tree  dose 
over  my  head,  the  Crane  still  visible  in  the  distance.  These 
eggs  were  rather  smaller  than  the  pair  from  lao  uonid ,-  two 
other  nesta  which  I  have  since  obtained  in  Lapland  have 
eggs  as  big  as  those  which  are  said  to  come  from  Germany, 
and  vary  as  they  do.  I  had  the  pleasure  in  August  1857  of 
showing  Mr.  Frederick  Godman  and  his  brother  Percy  a  nest 
near  Muonio-vaara,  from  which  eggs  were  taken  the  same 
year,  and  a  young  one  fledged,  from  the  same  marsh  at  least, 
if  not  from  the  same  nest  aa  in  1856.  Their  wading  to  this 
nest,  known  to  be  empty,  amidst  swarms  of  greedy  gnats, 
was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  zeal." 
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The  Crane  having  a  strong  and  thick  muscular  stomach, 
feeds  largely  upon  grain,  fenny  seeds  and  bents  ;  and  in 
Spain  it  is  very  partial  to  the  large  sweet  acorns,  so  ranch 
so  that  in  the  Dehesa  de  Beraonte,  in  Andalncia,  war  was 
declared  against  the  species,  owing  to  its  interfering  with  the 
fattening  of  the  swine  which  were  fed  there.  About  Swatow, 
in  Soothern  China,  Mr.  Swinhoe  foand  that,  during  their 
winter  sojourn,  the  Cranes  fed  chiefly  upon  the  tubers  of 
the  sweet  potato  {Batatas  cdulis)  ;  and  in  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  Puujaub,  Mr.  Hume  has  observed  these  birds  boring 
into  the  water-melons.* 

Cranes,  when  taken  young,  become  amusing,  albeit  some- 
what dangerous,  pets  ;  and  so  long  ago  aa  1500,  we  find  in  an 
inventory  of  Serjeant  Keble's  goods,  dated  fith  July  of  that 
year,  three  Cranes  valued  at  five  sliillings  each.f  Their 
peculiar  habit  of  "dancing"  is  well  known,  and  may  be 
frequently  observed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
although  this  species  appears  less  addicted  to  this  display 
than  some  of  its  congeners. 

The  singular  structure  of  the  windpipe  and  its  convolu- 
tions lodged  between  the  two  plates  of  bone  forming  the 
sides  of  the  keel  of  the  ntornum  in  this  bird  have  long  been 
known.  The  first  illustration  ou  the  next  page  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  breast-bone  of  a  young  male  Crane,  in  which  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  quitting  the  neck  of  the  bird,  passes 
downwards  and  backwards  between  the  branches  of  the 
furcnla,  or  merrythought,  towards  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
keel,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  it ;  into  this  groove, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  sides  of  the  keel,  the  trachea 
pasBes,  and  is  firmly  bound  therein  by  cellular  membrane, 

*  On  the  27 tl)  Ma;,  oa  the  Editor  wmi  iitDtlying  the  colours  of  the  «oft  pkrto  in 
two  Crmaea,  preinmablj  a  pair,  from  Lulea  In  Finland,  preaeotod  in  1880  to  tha 
Zoologie4l  Q*rd«iia  by  Mr.  Norman  W.  Sbairp,  the  darker  bir«],  probably  th« 
malr,  vaa  ofawrred  to  be  atalking  a  iparrOT  in  the  encloaore.  The  drawn  in 
OKk  ahot  oDt  to  its  fnlleat  extent  :  there  waa  a  anap  and  a  faint  squeak  ;  (or  a 
minate  or  lo  the  sparrow  was  batt«red  against  the  ground  and  then  fwallowcd 
whole  The  other  bird  got  highly  excited  daring  this  operation,  and,  after 
oxecuting  a  wild  dance,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  catch  another  spnrrow  as 
it  flew  «*VT, 

t  '  OeMlanu'i  Magadoe,'  toI.  36,  p.  257. 
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represented  as  cut  away,  to  shew  the  character  and  depth 
of  the  insertion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fnrcula,  or  merrythought,  is 
not  here  a  single,  slightly-attached  bone,  but  has  the  point 
of  union  of  tho  two  branchea  firmly  ossified  to  the  keel,  or 
may  be  cousidored  as  a  prolouyation  of  tho  anterior  portion 
of  the  keel  itself  extended  to  the  head  of  each  clavicle,  and 
affording  a  firm  support  to  the  wings.* 

In  the  adult  male,  the  beak  is  greenish-horn.  Qesh-coloured 
at  the  base,  lighter  in  colour  towards  the  point ;  the  irides 
reddish  ;  the  forehead  black  ;  the  crown  red  and  warty  ;  nape 
and  upper  neck,  dark  bUiish-ash  ;  chin,  throat,  and  front  of 
the  neck,  of  tlie  same  dark  colour,  but  descending  four  or  live 
inches  lower  in  front ;  from  the  eye,  over  the  ear-coverts,  and 
downwards  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  dull  white  ;  general  colour 
of  the  back,  wings,  rump,  tail-feathers,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  ash-grey ;  wing-primaries  black  ;  the 
tertials  elongated,  the  webs  unconnected,  and  reaching 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  primaries.  Tlie  well-known  plumes 
of  the  Crane  are  these  tortial  feathers,  with  their  uncon- 
nected webs  forming  long  bair-likc  filaments,  which  the  bird 
can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure.  They  were  formerly 
much  worn  as  ornaments  on  the  head.  These  and  the  tail- 
feathers  are  varied  and  tipped  with  bluish-black ;  under 
surface  of  wings  and  the  axillary  plume  light  grey;  legs 
and  toes  bluish-black ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  described  is  four  feet. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  twenty-one 
inches  ;  the  first  quill-feather  a  little  shorter  than  the  fourth, 
bat  a  little  longer  than  the  fifth ;  tho  second  and  third 
feathers  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  the  longest  in  tho  wing. 
The  beak  measures  four  inches  and  a  half;  the  tarsus  nine 
inches,  the  bare  part  of  the  leg  above  it  four  inches. 

The  sexes,  when  old,  are  nearly  alike  in  plumage,  but  the 
'  males  are  larger  and  rather  darker  than  the  females.    Young 


*  For  importont  obgerrations  on  the  CooTolutiont  of  the  Tracbta  in  th« 
fJntidir  an<l  in  tome  other  fnmilioa,  loe  .Mr.  W.  B.  T^cUneier'*  Appendix  to 
Bl/lb'i  'Monograph  of  the  Cmnea'  (1881). 
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birds  have  less  variation  in  colour  nbout  the  lientl  ;  the 
aali-grey  iilumage  of  tfie  body  ia  mixed  with  dull  brown, 
and  the  elongated  plumes  *jf  tho  hinder  parts  are  com- 
parativelj  undeyeloped.  They  do  not  breed  until  their 
third  year. 

A  male  example  of  the  Numidian  or  Demoiselle  Crane 
{Griis  virijo),  was  shot  at  Deerness,  East  Mainland,  Orkney, 
on  May  I'lth,  18(33,  and  a  companion  bird  was  pursued,  but 
not  obtained  (Zool.  1868,  p.  8(502).  The  above  specimen 
Bubscqnently  became  tbo  propeity  of  Mr.  W.  Christy  Hors- 
fall,  of  Horsforth-Low  Hall,  near  Leeds.  In  '  Science 
Gossip '  of  March  1st,  1870,  is  the  brief  stateraent  that 
another  example  of  this  species  was  picked  up  dead  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cale,  near  Wincanton,  Somersetshire. 
The  Demoiselle  Crane  is  a  bird  which  has  a  wide  range 
throuph  Africa,  Asia,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  it  has  been 
recorded  as  having  occurred  during  the  last  half  century: 
once  in  Silesia,  twice  iu  Sweden,  and  once  in  Heligokiul ;: 
it  is  also  a  species  frequently  kept  in  confinement,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  individual  iu  question  may  have 
escaped.  The  late  Mr.  Gould  has  not  included  it  iu  his 
'  Birds  of  Great  Britain ' ;  and  it  has  been  placed  in 
brackets  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  (Jrnitholot^ists* 
Union,  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  *  List  of 
British  Birds." 


A  specimen  of  the  Balearic  Crane  {Bdharica  pavonina) 
was  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  Gray  {Ibis,  1872,  p.  201),  who 
examined  tho  specimen,  as  having  been  shot  near  Dairy,  in 
Ayrshire,  on  the  17th  September,  1871.  This,  again,  is  a 
bird  often  kept  in  confinement,  and  which  even  as  a  strag- 
gler has  seldom,  if  indeed  ever,  risited  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  home  being  Northern  and  Western 
Africa. 
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Aristotle,  Athenftjus,  Belon,  Oppian,  Pliny,*  and  Plutfirch  ; 
Imt  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  it  will  suffice  to 
consider  more  recent  autboritieB,  especially  those  who  treat 
of  the  former  existence  of  this  mafrnificent  bird  in  our  own 
islands.  In  the  melancholy  task  of  tracing  the  gradual 
extirpation  of  the  hirgcst  of  the  indigenous  British  Bpeeies, 
recourse  has  been  hiul  to  the  stores  of  information  published 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Ckrko  flTaiulbk.  Yorkshire  Vertebrates),  and 
particularly  by  Mr.  H.  Stevenson  (Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  pp. 
1-42),  and  the  latter  in  his  turn  has  availed  himself  of  the 
iiccuniulated  experiences  of  Professor  Newton  and  others, 
who,  from  long  residence  in  the  Bustard-country,  were 
familiar  with  the  bird  by  tradition  and  observation. 

With  the  comparatively  peaceful  times  ushered  iu  by  the 
accession  of  the  Tudor  sovereif^ns,  the  cultivation  and  enclo- 
sure of  waste  lands  made  rapid  strides  incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  tbn  (Ireat  Bustard,  hut  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  iuhnhited  all  the  undulating  plains  and  wolda 
from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  An  early 
reference  to  this  bird  appears  iu  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land's ref^ulations,  iu  l.'Jl^,  for  his  '  Castles  of  Wrosill  and 
Lckiufield  iu  Yorkshire,'  wherein  occurs  the  observation  : 
*'  Item,  Bustardes  for  ray  Lordea  own  Mees  at  Principal 
Feesti'S  ando  non  other  tyuie  Except  my  Lordes*  comaund- 
ment  be  othcrwyee."  The  first  JJritish  author  who  gave  any 
account  of  the  bird   wrote  of  it  at  the  northern  limit  of  its 


range,   for  it   is  Hector    Botsthius,    who 


in    1526  : — 


"  Besides  these  we  have  moreover  another  foulo  in  Mera  [the 
tlttt  land  bctweeti  the  Lammcrmuir  Hills  and  the  Tweed], 
more  strange  and  uncouth  thau  all  these  afore  mentioned, 
called  u  tlustard,  fully  ro  great  hs  a  Swanne,  but  iu  colour 
of  feathers  and  taste  of  fleshe  little  differing  from  a  Partriche, 
howbeit  these  Lyrdes  are  not  verie  common,  neyther  to  be 
secne   in   ulJ    places ;    suche    also  is  their  qualitie,   that  if 

•  Plin).  Hist.  Nat  x.  C(i|i.  29,  say*,  "  Qiuu  Hiapanift  hfna  tardM  ftppollftt, 
(inoeia  otidas. "  Tlie  namo  Uittard,  or  limtard,  Laa  generally  been  accepted  m 
a  corrnptioD  of  tbe  wordo  Av\»  tarda,  indicotive  of  the  bird's  slownen  in  taking 
flight,  bnt  to  tins  ilorivutioD  tome  recent  authorities  oliject. 
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they  perceive  their  eggea  to  bare  bene  touched  iu  theyr 
absence  by  man's  hand  {which  He  commonly  on  the  bare 
earth),  they  forsake  those  nestes  and  lay  iu  other  places."* 
The  next  allusion  comes  from  the  latest  stronghold  of  the 
Bustard  in  this  comiLry,  narael}',  from  Norfolk  ;  the  often 
quoted  HouBehold  Books  of  the  L'Eatranf;;es  of  Hunstan- 
ton having  the  following  entries,  1527  :  *'  The  xljst  Weke, 
Wedynsday.  It.  viij  malards,  a  bustard  nnd  j  henisewe 
kylJed  w'  ye  crosbowe  " ;  and  in  1530,  "  Itm.  in  reward 
the  xxvth  day  of  July  to  Baxter's  Bvnt  of  Stannewgh  fur 
bryngyng  of  ij  yong  busterds  ijV?." 

In  1534  the  eggs  of  Bustards  were  specified  in  the  Act  for 
the  protection  of  Wild  Fowle  (25th  Henry  VIII.),  the  penalty 
being  the  same  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Crane,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  ten  years  later  Dr.  William  Turner  speaks  of 
the  Bustard  as  a  resident  species.  The  following  extracts 
from  Dugdale's  Orig'ines  Jitriiliciales,  as  exhibiting  the 
prices  of  various  kinds  of  game  provided  for  a  feast  given  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Hall  on  the  16th  of  October,  1355,  the 
third  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  are  not  withoat  ornithologi- 
cal interest: — namely,  Bustards,  lOs.  each;  Swans,  10«. ; 
Cranes,  10«.  ;  Pheasants,  4«. ;  Turkeys,  4*. ;  Turkey  chicks, 
4«. ;  Capons,  2«.  6d. ;  Pea  chickens,  28. ;  Partridges,  Is.  id,  ; 
Plovers,  Gd, ;  Curlews,  1«.  8d. ;  Godwits,  2s.  6d. ;  Knots, 
1«. ;  Pigeons,  1».  6d.  a  dozen  ;  Larks,  Sd.  a  dozen  ;  Wood- 
cock**, 78.  8(^  a  dozen  ;   Snipes,  2».  a  dozen. 

The  Dr.  Thomas  Muffet,  previously  cited  when  treating  of 
the  Crane,  writing  in  Wiltshire  prior  to  1500,  makes  the 
following  qnaint  remarks  : — 

"  Bialards  or  Ifuatards  (so  called  for  their  slow  pace  and 
heavy  flying),  or,  as  the  Scots  term  them,  Guscstards,  that  is 
to  say  Slow  Geese,  feed  upon  flesh,  Livers,  and  young  Lambsf 


The  DcKripiion  of  8cotlaiiiJ«,  in  Holiniheil'ii  Chronicles,  lit  Ed.  i.  p.  IU 
10677). 

f  ThU  remark    evidently  aroie  from   a   Donfiuion — not   ancommoo  at   the 

|>yrcaeot  da; — between  the  name/t  ftuttard  and  Hxizzardl     Daring  the  vinitition 

1870-71,  DtutanU  were  mentioned  in  print,  in  Deronabire  ami  elsewhere,  aa 

'Wild  Turkeji'— n  pardonable  error  ;  but  the  oliinax  woa  rooobod  at  BamitAplc, 
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out  of  sowing  time,  and  in  harvest  time,  then  they  feed  upon 
pure  com.  In  the  Summer,  towards  the  ripening  of  corn, 
I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  of  them  lie  in  a  Wheiit-field  fatten- 
ing thomselves  (aa  a  Deer  will  doe)  with  ease  and  eating,  .  . 
Chuse  the  youngest  and  fattest  about  AUhalow  tide  (for 
then  thej  are  best),  and  diet  him  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  ; 
then  let  him  bleed  to  death  in  the  neck  veins,  and  having 
hung  three  or  four  days  in  a  cool  place  out  of  the  moonshine 
either  rost  or  bake  it  as  you  do  a  Turkic,  and  it  will  prove 
both  a  dainty  and  wholesome  meat." 

Drayton  (Poly-olbion,  25th  Song)  speaks  of 

"Tbe  big  bonn'd  Buttard  then  who«e  body  bears  tliat  sixe 
That  be  agminst  tbe  wind  most  mDne  ere  he  cod  riae." 

In  the  printed  catalogue  of  tbe  contents  of  the  Tradescant 
Museum,  presen'cd  at  South  Lambeth,  in  1656,  is,  "The 
Bustard,  as  big  as  a  Turkey,  usually  taken  by  greyhounds 
on  Newmarket  Heath  "  ;  and  Merrett,  in  his  Pinttx  rerum 
naturalium  Bi'itaimicarum,  in  1667,  iucludes  the  Bustard  as 
taken  on  Newmarket  Heath  and  about  Salisbury. 

A  little  later  tho  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaks  of 
"  Blsiiirdie  or  Bustards,  not  unfrequent  in  the  champian 
and  fieldy  part  of  this  country  [Norfolk].  A  large  bird, 
accounted  a  dainty  dish,  observable  in  the  strength  of  the 
breast-bone  and  short  heel.  Lays  an  egg  much  larger  than 
a  turkey."  {Wilkin's  Ed.  iv.  p.  318.) 

Willughby,  in  Ray's  Edition  of  the  '  Ornithology ' 
(1678),  says  that  "on  Newmarket  and  Royston  Heaths,  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere  in  Wasts  and 
Plains,  they  are  found  with  us"  ;  and  in  reference  to  Bustards, 
as  formerly  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  country,  Addison's 
Spectator,  No.  CCCX.,  for  Tuesday,  March  4th,  1712,  con- 
tains an  advertisement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 
"  Heyden  in  Essex,  near  Walden  and  Royston,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Peter  Soame,  Bart.,  deceased,  situate  on  a  gentle  hill,  with 
a  very  large  and  pleasant  prospect,  fair  gardens,  canals,  fish 

where  Ur.  Galeonibe  sair  a  man  witb  .<iatae  feathcrH  in  bia  hat,  to  one  of  which 
the  oiroer  pointed  with  pride,  mjing,  "This  here,  Sir,  belonged  to  one  of  them 
Turkej-buuards"!    (Zuul.  s.i.  p.  2476  ) 
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ponda,  dove  coate,  and  all  sortB  of  offices  without  door,  woods 
of  large  timber,  and  where  is  all  game  in  great  plenty,  eveu 
to  the  Bustard  and  Plieusaut,  is  to  be  let,  furnished  or 
unfumiBhed,  for  Hi  years.  Enquire  at  Mr.  Chus,  in  Bartly 
Street,  Piccadily,  or  at  Mr,  Cooper's,  at  the  Blue  Boar,  in 
HolLom."  To  this  the  Author  may  add,  that  in  Melbourne, 
the  parish  next  below  Eoystou,  there  is  a  piece  of  laud  which 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Buatard-Leys :  and  Dr.  Oeorge 
Thackeray,  the  Provost  of  Isjup's  Colle}(e,  Cambridge,  sent 
him  word  that  Mr.  Towuley,  the  father  of  Mr.  Greaves 
Towaley,  of  Falboarne,  told  him  that  for  some  years  after  he 
first  went  to  hve  there,  Bustards  regularly  bred  on  his  estate. 

In  Morton's  '  Natural  History  of  Northampton,'  p.  425 
(1712),  occurs  the  following: — "The  Bustard,  Otia,  sen 
Tarda  arix,  another  bird  of  the  poultry  kind,  is  so  uncommon 
with  us,  that  I  never  heard  of  more  than  two  of  them  here, 
one  of  which  was  shot  by  Captain  Saunders  in  Moulton 
Field." 

By  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Bustards  had  become  exceedingly  scarce  in  their 
southern  haunts.  In  Devoushire,  where  its  occarrencc  has 
been  recorded  by  Montagu,  it  was  probably  a  straggler. 
White  of  Selborne.  in  that  portion  of  his  Journal  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Jesse  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Gleanings 
in  Natural  History,'  says,  "  Spent  three  hours  of  this  day, 
November  17,  1782,  at  a  lone  farm-house,  in  the  midst 
of  the  downs  between  Andover  and  Winton.  The  carter 
told  Ufl  that  about  twelve  years  before  he  had  seen  a  flock 
of  eighteen  Bustards  on  that  farm,  and  once  since  only 
two."  White  adds  in  another  place,  "  Bustards  when  seen 
on  the  downs  resemble  fallow  deer  at  a  distance."  In 
Daniel's  'Rural  Sports'  it  is  stated,  "  that  on  the  2flth  of 
September,  1800,  Mr.  Crouch,  of  Burford,  shot  a  lien 
Bustard  on  Salisbury  Plain.  This  l)ird  was  killed  at  the 
distance  of  forty  yards  with  a  common  fowling-piece,  and 
with  such  shot  as  is  generally  used  for  partridge- shooting. 
There  were  two  other  Bustards  in  company  with  the  one 
shot,  neither  of  which  appeared  to  be  hurt." 
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That  tbe  native  race  was  now  nearly  extinct  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  is  shown  by  the  following  letter,  written  in  1801-1802, 
and  commanicated  by  Mr.  John  Britton  : — 

"  A  man,  about  4  o'clock  of  a  fine  morning  in  June, 
.1901,  was  coming  on  borfiehaek  from  Tinbead  to  Tilsbead. 
While  at,  or  near,  an  enclosure  called  Asking's  Penning, 
one  mile  from  the  village  of  Tilsbead,  he  saw  over  his  bead, 
about  sixty  yards  high,  as  near  as  he  could  estimate,  a  large 
bird,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  Bustard.  The  bird 
alighted  on  the  ground  immediately  before  the  horse,  which 
it  indicated  a  disposition  to  attack,  and  in  fact  very  soon 
began  the  onset.  The  man  alighted,  and  getting  hold  of 
the  bird  endeavoured  to  secure  it ;  and  after  struggling  with 
it  nearly  an  hour  ho  succeeded,  and  brought  it  to  Mr, 
J.  Bartley,  of  Tilsbead,  to  whose  bouse  ho  was  going.  Not 
knowing  the  value  of  such  a  bird,  he  oflered  it  to  Mr. 
Bartley  as  a  present ;  but  Mr.  Bartley  declined  to  accept  it 
as  such,  though  he  much  wished  to  have  it,  and  after 
repeated  solicitations  prevailed  on  the  man  to  receive  for  it 
a  small  sum,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  During 
the  first  week  that  Mr.  Bartley  had  this  bird  in  his  posses- 
sion it  was  not  known  to  eat  auytbiug  ;  however,  at  length 
it  became  very  tame,  and  would  at  last  receive  its  food  from 
its  patron's  hands,  but  still  continued  shy  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  Its  principal  food  was  birds,  chiefly  sparrows, 
which  it  swallowed  whole  in  the  feathers  with  a  great  deal 
of  avidity.  The  flowers  of  charlock  and  the  leaves  of  rape 
formed  also  other  parts  of  its  food.  Mice  it  would  likewise 
eat,  and  in  short  almost  any  other  animal  substance.  The 
food  on  passing  into  the  stomach  was  observed  to  go  round 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

"  ISfr.  Bartley  is  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Bustard's 
drinking  is  erroneous ;  in  support  of  which  he  says,  that 
during  the  time  this  Bustard  was  in  bis  possession,  which 
was  from  June  till  the  August  following,  it  had  not  a  drop 
of  water  given  it,  after  two  or  three  weeks  at  first.  Thia 
fact  he  considers  as  a  proof  thai  the  generally-received 
opinion   of  a  Bustard's  drinking  is  untrue.     This  bird  was 
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jadged  to  weigh  upwards  of  20  lbs.,  and  to  measure  between 
the  extremities  of  its  wings,  when  extended,  about  5  feet, 
and  its  height  was  about  3^  feet.  In  August  Mr.  Bartley 
sold  this  noble  bird  to  Lord  Temple  for  the  sum  of  thirty 
Igaineas. 

•'  The  Bustard  inhabits  the  extensive  downs  of  Salisbury 
Plain ;  but  its  race  is  now  almost  extirpated.  It  is  thought 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  are  now  remaining.  Homo 
time  in  the  last  summer  (viz.  1801),  while  Mr.  liiutley  had 
this  bird  in  his  possession,  a  nest,  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
bird,  or  at  least  to  his  mate,  for  Mr.  Bartley's  bird  was 
'  judged  to  be  a  male,  was  found  in  a  wheat-field  on  ilarket 
Lavington  Down.  It  contained  two  eggs;  they  Bometimes 
lay  three,  though  very  seldom ;  they  arc  about  the  size  of 
thoso  of  a  goose,  of  a  pale  olive-brown,  with  small  spots  of 
a  darker  hue.  The  nest  was  made  upon  the  ground,  liy 
Bcratching  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  lined  with  a  little  grass. 
The  eggs  were  rotten,  and  had  probably  undergone  a  period 
of  incubation. 

"  An  instance  of  a  Bustard  attacking  a  human  being,  or 
'  even  a  brute  animal,  of  any  con»identblc  size,  was,  I  believe, 
never  before  heard  of;  and  that  two  instances  of  this  kind 
should  occur  so  nearly  together  may  bo  considered  very 
remarkable.  About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  taking  of 
this  bird,  Mr.  Grant,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Tilsbead,  was 
returning  from  Warminster  Market,  ami  luar  Tilshead 
Lodge,  which  is  sometbing  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  by,  as  it  is  thought, 
the  mate  of  the  same  bird.  Mr.  Grant's  horse  being  rather 
high-mettled,  took  fright,  became  unmanageable  and  ran 
off,  and  conseijuently  Mr.  Grant  was  compelliHl  to  abandon 
his  design  of  endeavouring  to  capture  the  bird."  * 

By  the  time  tbat  Montagu  wrote,  in  1813,  none  hud  been 
Been  for  several  years ;  and  as  regards  both  WiltKbiro  and 
Dorsctflhiro,  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century  jirobably  saw 
the  last  of  the  Bustards  indigenous  to  that  district.     They 

*  £li«D,  AihfDwu*,  Pltitorob,  and  Oppian,  mention  the  iffMlioii  of  Uiq 
Bnitud  for  U>e  Iloree. 
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had  already  disappeared  from  Hampshire;  and  as  regards 
Sussex,  of  which  Gill>ert  White,  writing  to  Daines  Barring- 
ton  on  the  8th  of  October,  1770,  from  Ringmcr,  near  Lewes, 
says: — "There  are  Bustards  on  the  wide  Downs  above 
Brighthelmstone,"  the  native  race  must  shortly  afterwards 
have  become  extinct.  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  '  Systematic  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  of  Sussex,'  published  in  1855,  says,  p.  222, 
"  I  have  met  with  some  very  old  people  who,  in  their  younger 
days,  have  seen  flocks  of  this  noble  bird  on  the  Downs." 

From  the  downs  of  Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  Great  Bustard  passed  away  unrecorded,  a 
male  killed  near  Ickleton  being,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the 
indigenous  birds  in  the  latter  county.  Nor  is  it  known 
when  it  vanished  from  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire.  In 
Boswell'B  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  there  is  a  letter  from  the  great 
lexicogi-apher  to  his  friend  Bennet  Langton,  of  Langton, 
near  Wragby,  in  that  county,  dated  S)th  January,  1758,  in 
which  ho  says  : — "  I  have  left  off  house-keeping,  and  there- 
fore made  presents  of  the  game  you  were  pleased  to  send  me. 
The  Pheasant  I  gave  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Bustard  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  " ;  and  down  to  about  1825  it  appears  to  have 
bred  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson  at  Hawold. 
Across  the  Humber,  it  would  appear,  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke,  who  has  carefully  collected 
and  sifted  the  evidence,  that  the  Bustard  continued  to 
exist  on  the  Eastern  Wolds  so  long  as  they  remained  as 
undulating  barren  sheep-walks.  The  southern  portion  was 
the  first  to  he  deserted,  and  the  extension  of  tillage,  the 
introduction  of  early  and  artificial  crops,  and  the  spread  of 
enclosures,  inevitably  led  to  the  decrease  of  the  Bustards  in 
their  remotest  refuge  about  Flixton,  Hunmanby,  and  Reigh- 
ton.  It  is  believed  that  the  existence  of  the  indigenous 
Great  Bustard  in  Yorkshire  ceased  in  1832  or  1838,  when 
the  last  hen  bird  wna  trapped  on  Sir  W,  Strickland's  estate 
at  Bojuton,  near  Bridhngtou,* 

Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which,  strange  to  say,  had  hardly 
been  mentioned  by  authors   down  to  the  present  century, 

•   'HAudbk.  Yorkshire  VerUbrates, '  pp.  65-68. 
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now  remained  the  last  two  counties  where  the  indigenouB 
Bustard  maintained  a  footing.  In  the  former  the  head- 
qOartera  of  one  "  drove  "  were  on  the  open  country  Ijing 
between  Icklingham  Heath,  Brandon  and  Thetford,  and 
from  tho  latter  a  certain  amount  of  communication  appears 
to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  Norfolk  "  drove "  which 
frequented  the  neigh  bo  nrhood  of  Swaffham.  In  the  Suffolk 
district,  North  Stow  Heath  and  Icklingham  Heath  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  resorts ;  and  up  to  1812  the 
"  drove  "  appears  to  have  consisted  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
individuals.  Aliout  this  period  commenced  the  practice  of 
planting  long  bolts  of  trees  with  the  object  of  sheltering  the 
arable  land  from  tho  pernicious  effect  of  the  wind  acting 
upon  a  light  sandy  soil ;  and  the  result  of  this  agricultural 
improvement  was  soon  manifested  by  the  rapid  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  tho  Bustards.  Although  protected  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  at  Euston,  Mr.  Newtou  at  Elveden,  and 
Messrs.  Gwilt  at  Icklingham,  other  proprietors  permitted  and 
even  encouraged  their  destruction,  and  a  keeper  was  even 
allowed  to  rig-up  a  masked  battery  of  duck-guns  concen- 
trated upon  a  spot  strewn  with  turnips  :  a  cord  half  a  mile 
long  being  attached  to  the  triggers  of  the  guns,  and  the 
shepherds  and  farm-labourers  being  duly  instructed  in  the 
art  of  working  this  infernal  machine.  In  1832  a  nest,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  in  Suffolk,  was  found  on  the  borders  of 
Thetford  Warren,  and  recorded  by  tho  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Hoy 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1833,  p.  ir>0),  who  stated  that  the  old  bird 
carried  off  her  young  in  safety,  and  that  a  male  and  two 
females  were  subsequently  seen  together  on  the  same  heath. 
This  nest  was  situated  in  a  field  of  rye,  as  were  nearly  all 
the  nosts  pointed  out  by  eye-witnesses. 

In  Norfolk  the  late  Mr,  J.  D,  Salmon  has  recorded  (Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  1834,  j).  4.58)  that  "  in  the  spring  of  1832,  three 
females  resorted  to  Great  Massingbam  Heath,  in  Norfolk, 
for  incubation.  Their  eggs  consisted  of  two  pairs  and  a 
single  one.  These  were  taken  awny,  under  the  impression 
that  as  there  was  no  male  bird,  thoy  were  good  for  nothing  ; 
bnt  the  male  is  said  to  live  apart  after  the  female  is  impreg- 

VOL.  m.  ,    J     ^      'PpV?  I)    D 
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nated."  Mr.  William  Borrer,  of  Cowfold,  then  an  under- 
graduate of  Petorhouse,  has  a  very  fine  female,  which  was 
killed  on  tiie  2()tli  of  Janunry,  1838,  wbilat  feeding  in  a 
tuniip  field  nt  Dersingham,  near  Castle  Rising.  The  base 
of  each  of  tlio  feathers  on  the  breast  of  this  bird  was  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour  5  a  hue  which  Bdon  and  Graves  had 
already  noticed,  and  which  has  since  been  observed  in  many 
individuals  of  this  and  of  other  species.  In  the  same  year 
another,  and  probably  the  last  indigenous  British  bird,  was 
obtained,  and  was  thus  recorded  at  the  time  by  Mr,  J.  H.  Gur- 
ney : — "  Mny,  1838.  Great  Bustard.  A  specimen  of  this  bird 
was  lately  killed  at  Lexham,  near  SwaflTbam.  The  person  who 
brought  it  to  Norwich  said  there  were  several  more  female 
Bustards  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  male.  On  dieaectioQ 
the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  green  sub- 
stance resembling  clover,  and  an  egg  was  found  in  the  ova- 
rium (for  it  was  a  female),  nearly  the  full  size,  but  without  a 
shell ;  and  from  the  inflamed  state  of  that  organ  it  was  sup- 
posed that  some  eggs  had  been  laid  already.  The  weight 
and  dimensions  of  the  bird  were  as  follows,  viz.: — Weight, 
10  lbs.  10  oz.  Length  2  ft.  9  in. ;  fi-om  tip  to  tip,  5  ft.  10  in. ; 
of  tibia,  Sin.  J  of  tarsus,  measured  to  the  heel,  6  in.  The 
jdumage  was  beautifully  freckled  on  the  back,  but  was  much 
worn,  90  that  the  bird  evidently  had  not  moulted  for  some 
time.  It  was  remarked  that  the  down  at  the  base  of  the 
featherfi  was  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour"  (Zool.  s,s.  p.  4724). 
This  bird  now  forms  part  of  the  fine  series  of  Norfolk  Bus- 
tards in  the  Norwich  Sluaeum. 

It  is  supposed  that  during  these  latter  six  years  the  few 
remaining  hens  had  dropped  their  eggs  at  random,  without 
forming  ueats ;  bnt  there  was  no  cock  bird  left,  and  thus  the 
indigenous  race  became  extinct.  The  previous  cause  of  the 
diniiuution  of  the  species  in  Norfolk  was,  however,  the  now 
system  introduced  into  agriculture.  To  quote  Mr.  Steven- 
boq'b  own  words  : — "  The  hen  Bustard  nearly  always  laid 
her  eggs  in  the  winter-sown  corn,  which  iu  former  days  was, 
almost  without  exception,  rye,  sown  broadcast  after  the  old 
fashion.      Ab  the  mode  of  tillage  improved,  wheat  was  grad- 
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ually  substituted  for  rye  ;  and,  at  the  price  that  grain  fetched 
in  those  days,  the  desire  of  uot  usin;,^  more  seed  thau  was 
absolutely  necessary  brought  about  the  invention  of  the  drill, 
by  means  of  which  com,  thus  sown,  was  capable  of  being 
kept  free  from  weeds  with  much  greater  facility.  First, 
parties  of  children  were  scut  into  the  fit-Ids  to  perform  this 
operation,  and  then  speedier,  if  not  more  thorough,  execu- 
tion was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe.  Thus  every 
nest  made  by  a  Bustard  in  a  wheatfield  was  sure  to  be  dis- 
covered— perhaps  in  time  to  avert  instantaneous  destruction 
from  the  horses'  feet  or  the  hoe-bbides,  perhaps  (and  this 
probably  much  the  more  oftenj  only  when  the  eggs  had  been 
driven  over  and  smashed  and  their  coutents  were  pouring  out 
on  the  ground.  But  even  in  the  first  case,  instantaneous 
destruction  being  avoided,  the  eggs  were  generally  taken  up 
by  the  driver  of  the  hoe  (in  defiance  of  the  act  of  25th 
Henry  NTH.,  which,  though  often  enforced  when  smaller  and 
less  valuable  species  were  concerned,  seems  in  the  case  of 
the  Bustard  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  dead  letter),  and 
carried  by  him  to  his  master  or  mistreHs.  If  they  were  uot 
chilled  by  the  time  they  reached  the  farmhouse  they  were 
probably  put  under  a  sitting  hen  ;  for  all  persons  seemed  to 
.imagine,  till  they  tried,  that  the  rearing  of  young  Bustards 
was  as  easy  as  the  rearing  of  young  Turkeys.  If,  however, 
there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  this  direction,  they  appear 
often  to  have  been  preserved  as  natural  curiosities,  to  lie, 
with  grotesquely  shaped  flints  and  petrified  Echini  (the 
*  fairies'  loaves '  of  the  district),  on  the  parlour  mantelpiece 
or  bookshelf  till  they  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  such  fragile 
articles,  though  some  four  or  five  specimens  are  known  to 
have  escaped  all  such  risks  and  are  actually  still  in  existence. 
But  in  either  of  these  cases  the  result  wft.s  the  same.  No 
young  birds  grew  up  to  fill  the  gaps  made  in  the  ranks  of 
the  old  ones  according  to  the  common  coarse  of  nature,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  caused  by  occasional  violent  deaths  ; 
for  although  Mr.  Ilamond  (following  the  example  of  hi« 
father  before  him)  and  most  of  his  neighbours  allowed  no 
molestation  of  the  Bustards  on  their  estates,  yet  there  is 
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little  doubt  that  every  now  and  tlien  one  fell  to  the  gun,  or 
was  caught  in  the  gin  of  a  depredator,  while  the  smaller 
proprietors  were  by  no  meana  actuated  by  any  feelings  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  stock,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  ones 
occasionuUy  wished  to  supply  themBelvea  or  their  friends 
with  specimens  for  their  collections  or  even  for  edible  pur- 
poBes.  Not  a  thought  of  the  extermination  of  the  species 
seems  to  have  passed  through  their  minds.  Either  they 
were  entirely  indifferent  about  the  matter,  or  else  they  be- 
lieved that  since,  as  long  as  they  could  remember,  there  had 
always  been  Bustards  on  their  bi'ecka,  therefore  Bustards 
there  would  always  be.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  cock  birds 
are  said  to  have  been  comparatively  scarce  in  this  drove, 
three  being  the  most  that  are  sjKjken  to  by  any  eye-witness, 
and,  as  has  just  been  stated,  when  the  numbers  of  the  drove 
were  much  diminished,  cocks  were  entirely  wanting.  These 
observatiouH  probably  refer  to  the  old  cocks,  which  so  greatly 
Burpass  the  hens  in  size  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  is  known  through  foreign  observers,  the  male  Bustard  is 
several  years  in  attaining  its  full  growth,  and  until  then  it 
cannot  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  female  at  a  distance." 

Very  full  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  tine 
specimens  of  birds  and  eggs  obtained  iu  Norfolk  and  Suflblk, 
and  in  tracing  their  history  many  details  of  the  highest 
interest  are  recorded,  but  space  will  not  atlmit  of  further 
quotation.  The  finest  series  of  Norfolk,  or  indeed  of  British 
Bustards,  appears  to  be  in  the  collection  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Elwes,  of  Congham  House,  near  Lynn.  As 
regards  the  date  of  extirpation,  it  may  be  added,  that 
although  1838  is  the  probable  one,  there  arc  some  persons 
who  believe  that  a  bird  or  two  lingered  to  1843  or  oven  1845. 

In  Scotland,  the  Groat  Bustard  had  long  been  extinct, 
and  it  was  probably  a  mere  straggler  from  tho  Continent 
which  was  shot  iu  Morayshire,  in  1803,  where  another  was 
also  obtained,  as  recorded  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Gordon  in  his 
'  Fauna  of  Moray.'  As  regards  Ireland,  it  is  meutioucd  by 
Smith,  in  his  '  History  of  Cork,'  in  1749,  bat  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  evidence  of  its  existence  iu  that  island. 
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Although  the  Great  Bastard  had  ceased  to  be  an  indigc- 
noas  British  species,  stra^glerB  from  time  to  time  made 
their  appearance,  aud  naturally,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
were  observed  on  the  open  aud  uncultivated  districts  suited 
to  their  habita.  In  Maicb,  1843,  a  female  was  shot  on 
moorland  between  Helston  and  the  Lizard ;  another,  aIku  a 
hen  bird,  was  shot  near  St.  Austell,  in  January,  1854,  and — 
to  continue  the  list  of  occurrences  in  Cornwall — yet  a  third 
female  was  captured  alive  near  Looe,  on  the  12th  December, 
1879.  One,  believed  by  its  size  to  be  a  female,  was  seen  on 
Salisbury  Plain  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  month  of  August,  1849,  when  returning  to 
Salisbury  with  a  party  of  friends  from  a  visit  to  Stouchonge, 
the  bird  being  seen  several  times  on  the  wing  during  an 
interval  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  (Zool.  p.  25J)0),  A  second 
bird,  also  a  female,  was  shot  in  January,  1850,  at  Lydd, 
in  Ilomney  Marsh,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Plomley  (Zool.  p.  2700).  The  third  was  shot  on  the  Slst 
of  December,  1851,  at  Bratton  Clovelly,  in  North  Devon, 
and  became  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Newton,  of  Millnton 
Bridestow  (Nalaralist,  1852,  p.  33)  ;  aud  on  the  8tb  of 
February,  1853,  one  was  killed  in  a  turnip  field  at  Leus 
Hill,  Lannercost,  Cumberland,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Joseph  Mowbray,  at  Brampton  (Zool.  )>. 
4407). 

On  Thursday,  January  the  .3rd,  1856,  as  a  boy,  about 
nine  years  of  age,  was  on  his  way  by  the  Salisbury  road, 
from  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  to  a  lone  farm  about  a  mile 
off,  with  his  brother's  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  saw  a 
large  red  bird  on  the  ground,  Muttering  about  near  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  tnrnips.  He  went  close  np  to  it,  and  observed 
that  it  had  a  broken  leg;  he  tried  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  the 
bird  "  pecked  at  him,  bit  his  lingers,  and  put  out  his  great 
wings."  He  caught  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  dragged  the 
bird  along  the  ground  by  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  farm,  where  a  farming  man  killed  it  for  him,  by  breaking 
its  neck,  that  the  boy,  as  he  said,  might  carry  it  easier. 
The  boy  says  the  bird  was  quite  clean  when  he  first  saw  it. 
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but  that  he  made  it  dirty  by  dragging  it  along  the  field. 
The  bird  passed  hy  sale  Ihrouyh  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
persons,  and  came  at  length  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Eovvlaud,  of  Hungerford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lead- 
beat«r,  of  Brewer  Street,  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Kowlund  called  upon  the  Author  ou  Saturday,  the 
12th  instaut,  and  went  with  him  to  Brewer  Street,  to 
inspect  the  specimen.  Mr.  Leadbeater,  after  the  bird  was 
skinned,  had  examined  the  inside  of  the  body,  and  hud 
saved  the  sexaal  part  in  spirit,  which  showed  that  it  was 
a  young  mHle.  The  bird  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  mouths  old,  and  was  believed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
season  of  185-1.  The  fracture  of  the  bone  of  the  leg,  with 
the  skin  torn  through,  about  half  way  between,  the  true  heel 
and  the  knee,  did  not  appear  aa  if  produced  by  gun-shot,  nor 
was  there  a  single  perforation  in  any  other  part  of  the  skin 
of  the  bird.  The  wound  was  too  high  up  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  trap,  and  perhaps  the  accident  had  occurred  by 
the  Bustard  getting  hia  leg  entangled  among  the  bars  of 
sheep  hurdles,  and  making  great  efl'orta  to  get  loose.  The 
wound  was  apparently  of  some  days'  standing,  and  had  bled 
considerably.  That  the  bird  was  weak  and  exhausted  may 
be  safely  inferred  from  its  allowing  a  boy  to  drag  it  along  the 
ground  by  the  wing,  so  bold  and  pugnacious  as  this  species 
is  known  to  be  when  in  health  ;  there  was,  moreover,  very 
little  blood  within  the  sklu  where  the  neck  was  broken. 
The  soft  parts  had  been  irrecoverably  made  away  with,  or 
the  neck  would  have  been  examined  with  great  intoreat. 

In  the  same  year  (185(5)  two  frequented  Burwell  Fen,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March 
(ZooL  pp.  50G3,  5270) ;  a  young  male  was  killed  at  Romney 
in  185D  ;  a  female  ou  liufforth  Moor,  near  York,  in  February, 
1801  (ZooL  p.  7507)  ;  and  another  female  was  picked  up 
dead,  but  still  warm,  near  Bridlington  Quay,  ou  November 
11th,  1861  (Zool.  p.  9442).  Individuals  were  observed  in  Lin- 
colnshire in  18G6  and  a  few  years  previously  ;  and  in  January, 
18G7,  one  was  tired  at  unsuccessfully  by  Captain  llising,  in 
the   Horsey  marshes,    Norfolk.      Between   the    autumn    of 
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1870  and  the  spring  of  1871 — at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Gcr- 
raan  War,  and  a  winter  of  exceptional  severiiy  on  the  Con- 
tinent— a  conHiderablo  nnmhor  of  Bustards  visited  Great 
Britain.  On  tho  27th  September,  whilst  traTelling  from 
Bishops  Lydeanl  to  Wells,  Mr.  J.  E,  Harting  saw  one  of 
these  birds  on  the  flat  coiintry  by  Shapwick  ('The  Field,' 
lith  January,  1871)  :  and  three,  out  of  seven,  were  obtained  in 
the  followinjn;  December  at  Braunton,  North  Devon,  On  the 
28th  of  that  month  a  female  was  shot  at  Feltham,  iu  Middle- 
sex, the  first  occurrence  on  record  in  that  small  county  (ibid. 
January  7th,  1871).  On  January  2ud,  1871,  a  female  was 
killed  at  Fenham  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  (Zool. 
8.B.  p.  2510).  A  female,  weighing  only  7 J  lbs.,  was  shot  on 
January  23rd  on  Salisbury  Plain,  when  two  others  were  seen  ; 
and  a  bird,  presumably  one  of  the  latter,  weighing  15  lbs,, 
was  obtained  on  the  2Gth,  near  Devizes  {'  The  Field, 'January 
28th  and  February  4th).  In  August,  1873,  a  Bustard  was 
reported  as  frequenting  the  old  Suffolk  district,  on  the 
Wangford  and  Laken heath  warrens.  On  the  14th  January, 
1870,  a  female  was  shot  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  near  East- 
bourne (ibid.  January  22nd),  and  came  into  tho  posscBsion  of 
Mr.  T.  Monk,  of  Lowes  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
a  male  took  up  his  abode  iu  a  piece  of  coleseed  on  a  fen 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Upcher,  of  Feltwell,  near  Brandon, 
who  wrote  as  follows ; — "  He  seemed  to  consider  this  field 
(juite  as  private  properly,  for  I  do  not  think  be  was  ever 
absent  for  a  whole  day  til!  the  24th  of  February.  Lord  Lil- 
ford  most  kindly  sent  me  a  female  Bastard,  which  I  turned 
out  on  Thursday,  February  10th,  in  the  presence  of  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  Messrs.  Harting,  Salvin,  E.  Newton,  and 
F.  Newcome.  The  male  flew  away  as  I  was  trying  to  drive 
the  very  tamo  hen  up  the  field  towards  him.  He  returned 
before  we  left,  in  less  than  an  hour,  and,  although  not  close 
together,  we  left  them  in  the  same  field.  They  soon  made  it 
up,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  spent  side  by  side,  the 
male  bird  strutting  round  the  hen,  and  traping  his  wings 
h'ke  a  Turkey-cock.  The  fearful  weather  on  Sunday  night 
and  the  next  day  proved  too  much  for  the  tame  bird,  aud  on 
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Tnesday  she  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch.  On  the  2lBt  Feb- 
ruary, Lord  Lilford  sent  another  hen  :  it  was  a  yery  stormy 
day,  so  I  dared  not  turn  her  out  after  the  fate  of  No.  1,  but 
shut  her  up  in  a  little  hat  of  hurdles  and  straw,  which  I  had 
had  built  for  No.  1,  but  which  she  would  not  take  advantage 
of.  The  uext  morning  the  male  was  not  far  from  the  hut, 
and  the  keeper  went  down  to  let  the  female  out,  but  he  flew 
away.  lu  the  afternoon  he  passed  over  the  field,  but  did  not 
alight,  and  went  on  to  Stockwold ;  thence  to  Eriswell  and 
Elvedeu,  where  he  was  seen  in  the  park.  This  is  the  last 
place  where  I  can  hear  any  tidinpfs  of  hira "  (Zool.  s.s, 
p.  4882).*  On  the  29th  March  of  the  same  j'ear  a  Bustard, 
weighing  9f  lbs.,  was  shot  near  Stronsay,  in  Orkney  ('The 
Field;  April  8th,  187G). 

In  the  winter  of  1879-1880,  besides  the  Bastard  already 
noted  as  obtained  in  Cornwall,  one  was  recorded  from  Jersey, 
one  from  Essex,  one  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  one  from 
Dorsetshire,  all  females ;  also  three  from  Kent,  one  of  which 
was  a  male  weighing  16  lbs.  A  similiar  visitation  occurred 
in  the  northern  ami  central  provinces  of  France  (Zool.  1880, 
p.  '252),  and  was  attributed  by  the  naturalists  and  sportsmen 
of  that  country  to  the  inclement  weather  which  prevailed  at 
that  season. 

The  Great  Bustard  is  now  a  rare  straggler  to  the  southern 
portions  of  Sweden,  where  it  was  formerly  a  partial  resident, 
and  its  occurrences  in  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are 
merely  accidental ;  but  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany, 
especially  on  open  plains,  such  as  those  about  Leipsio,  it  is 
still  a  resident,  excepting  in  severe  winters.  In  France  its 
head-quarters  used  to  be  in  the  proiinnco  of  Champagne,  but 
the  Editor  has  recently  been  informed  that  as  a  resident 
species  it  is  now  extirpated,  although  examples  are  annually 
obtained  in  the  country.  In  the  Spanish  Peninsula  the 
Great  Bustard  is  still  abundant  in  suitable  localities,  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Balrath  Kells,  Co.  Meath,  has  con- 
tributed the  followiug  details  : — 


*  A  more  detailcti  accaimt,  hj  Metsnt.  Hirtinja;  and  Upclier,  and  illuatrat«il  b; 
woodcals,  appoareil  in  'The  Field '  of  April  8th,  1876. 
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"  Yon  will  perhaps  be  interestod  by  the  following  few  re- 
marks on  the  habits  of  the  Great  Bastard,  as  observed  by 
me  in  the  ueighboarhood  of  Serille,  where  they  exist  in 
large  nnmbers. 

"  The  males  begin  to  arrive  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
coantry  at  the  beginning  of  February  ;  they  come  in  flocks, 
varjing  from  seven  to  fifty-three,  the  smallest  and  largest 
numbers  I  have  seen  together  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  old  birds  always  go  together  ;  those  of  a  year  old,  which 
are  much  smaller,  never  mix  with  them.  The  young  birds 
have  neither  beard  nor  ponch. 

"  The  females  do  not  arrive  till  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  come  singly,  or  at  most  in  pairs  :  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
the  flocks  of  males  begin  to  break  up,  and  after  about  three 
weeks  you  seldom  meet  more  than  three  or  four  old  males 
together,  they  being  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  singly. 
At  this  time,  on  a  fine  day,  they  spread  their  tails  like  Tur- 
key-cocks, drooping  their  wings  and  expanding  their  pouches. 
Being  perfectly  white  under  the  tail,  they  can  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance  while  in  thia  attitude  ;  I  have,  however,  never 
seen  a  female  near  a  cock,  as  apparently  they  live  quite 
separate.  During  the  month  of  May  the  cocks  entirely 
disappear  from  the  cultivated  lands,  leaving  the  hens  behind 
them  ;  they,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  go  down  to  t!ie 
extensive  grass  marshes  which  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  young  Bustards  are  hatched  in  the  large 
com  plains  about  Seville,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves when  the  corn  is  cut  in  July.  At  the  end  of  that 
mouth,  when  all  the  corn  is  cut  and  no  cover  remains,  the 
young  birds  and  bens  follow  tho  cocks  to  the  muristna,  as 
they  call  these  great  marshes  in  Spain. 

"  The  birds  are  very  dIflScuIt  to  shoot,  and  many  a  long 
I  have  spent  without  any  success  in  hunting  them 
■bout.  The  only  chance  fs  to  hide  in  a  ravine  or  ditch,  and 
Bend  men  who  know  the  country  round  the  birds  to  try  and 
drive  them  over  you.  They  sometimes  succeed  in  this,  but 
not  very  often.  The  heaviest  bird  I  shot  weighed  28  lbs. ; 
this  was  before  the  hens  came,  which  may  perhaps   account 
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for  thia  bird  being  two  poands  heavier  than  any  I  shot  after- 
wards. The  largest  bird,  from  tip  to  tip  of  winfj,  measured 
7  feet  3  inches  ;  this  bird  weighed  26  lbs.  The  28  Iba.  bird 
measured  but  7  feet  1  inch.* 

"  The  birds  of  a  year  old  weigh  from  8  to  10  lbs.,  and  are 
much  the  best  to  eat.     I  did  not  shoot  a  hen. 

"  All  the  birds  I  shot  had  their  Btomachs  perfectly 
crammed  with  barley,  both  stalks  and  ears,  the  leaves  of  a 
large-leaved  green  weed,  and  a  kind  of  black  beetle.  The 
pouch  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  fat  fully  an  inch  thick. 
I  may  add  that  the  Bustards  when  flushed  generally  fly  two 
miles  or  more,  sometimes  at  least  a  hundred  yards  high. 
They  never  try  to  run ;  one  that  I  had  winged  making  the 
most  awkward  attempt  possible  to  get  away  from  me,  and 
though  a  young  bird,  showing  much  more  disposition  to 
fight  than  to  got  away  by  running.  They  fly  with  a  regular 
flap  of  the  wings,  and  much  faster  than  they  appear  to  go. 
I  cannot  imagine  greyhounds  being  able  to  catch  Bustards, 
though  there  seems  to  be  good  authority  for  believing  they 
did." 

To  Italy  and  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Great 
Bustard  is  merely  a  straggler,  but  in  Greece  it  is  not  un- 
common, and  on  the  plains  of  the  Danubian  Provinces,  the 
South  of  Itussia,  and  Turkey  it  is  abundant,  crossing  to 
Asia  Minor  in  severe  weather ;  and  on  the  plains  of  Northern 
Syria  it  is  apparently  resident.  Its  visits  to  Morocco  are 
rare  and  irregular,  but  Loche  says  that  it  was  formerly  com- 
mon in  Algeria,  where  it  is  now  rare.  PasBing  eastward,  it 
occurs  throughout  temperate  Asia,  as  far  as  China,  where 
Mr.  Swinhoe  obtained  it ;  and  Japan,  whence  Messrs.  Blokis- 
ton  and  Pryor  have  seut  specimens  to  Mr.  Seebohm.  The 
bird  found  in  Eastern  Siberia  has  been  distiuguiBhed  by 
M.  Taczanowski,  under  the  name  of  Otis  dybowskii,  and  is 
described  ae  being  smaller  than  the  present  species,  but  with 
longer  moustaches.  Mr.  Hume  states  that  a  flock  of  five 
or  six  Great  Bustards  has  once  straggled  to  Murdan^  west 
of  the  Indus  (Ibia,  1871,  p.  404). 

*  M«1m  liftTO  been  obtained  weighing  34  iba.,  nnd  ovon  more. 
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The  Bustard  is  generally  suppoaed  to  be  polygamous,  and 
even  those  who  oppose  this  belief,  cannot  deny  that  in  num- 
bers the  females  are  far  in  excess  of  the  males.  In  spring 
the  males  Gght  furionsly  for  the  possession  of  the  females, 
and  at  Elveden  a  shepherd,  prior  to  1820,  sasv  two  cock 
birds  so  intent  on  the  combat  that  he  ran  up  and  killed  one 
with  his  staff.  The  males  afterwards  live  apart  from  the 
females,  forming  small  flocks  by  themselves.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  a  mere  scratching  in  the  ground :  in 
April,  in  Spain  ;  in  May,  further  north  ;  the  complement  ia 
two  or  three,  and  the  exceptional  clutches  of  four  and  five 
which  have  occasionally  been  found,  were  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  two  females.  The  eggs  are  olive-brown  in  colour, 
sparingly  and  indistinctly  blotched  with  greenish  broccoli- 
brown  ;  they  measure  about  3  in.  by  2*1  in.  lucubatiou 
lasts  rather  more  than  three  weeks,  and  the  young  are  soon 
able  to  run  and  secrete  themselves. 

The  birds  feed  on  green  corn,  grasses,  trefoil,  and  other 
vegetables ;    they  also  kill  and  eat  small  mammals,  and, 

L  perhaps,  small  reptiles.     In  the  summer  they  conceal  them- 

[selves  in  standing  com,  generally  wheat  or  rye,  and  later  in 

[the  season  in  large  fields  of  high  turnips  ;  they  also  frequent 
ehalk-pits  when  they  are  partly  overgrown  with  bushes  or 

^rank  vegetation. 

lu  the  autumn,  bo  far  as  East  Auglia  was  concerned,  the 
bustards  used  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  I^Ir.  Stevenson 

[remarks  that  there  is  positiveh'  no  precise  information  re- 
cting  their  appearance  during  the  months  of  October  and 
Kovember. 

The  flesh  of  the  old  male  is  very  coarse  eating,  but  that 
of  a  fat  hen  or  of  a  young  bird  is  exo«lIent.  During  the 
great  heat  of  August  and  September,  young  birds  are  some- 

'times  run  down  by  horsemen  and  dogs  in  Spain,  as  after  two 
or  three  low  flights  they  become  exhausted,  being  at  that 

.season  extremely  fat.  Thot  they  have  been  captured  under 
lilar  circumstances  in  England  is  probable,  »ud  indeed 
one  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Lubbock  where  the  greyhounds 
came  suddenly  through  a  gato,  and  "  chopped  "  a  Bustard  ; 
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bat  that  Hnything  like  real  and  BOCceBBful  Bastard  coursing 
was  ever  habitually  pursued,  is  open  to  doubt,  in  spite  of  the 
Btatement,  dated  1656,  ah-eady  quoted  (p.  19(>).  However, 
in  '  The  Naturalist's  Pocket  Magaziue,  or  Compleat  Gabiuet  of 
Nature'  (1709-1800)  is  the  following :—" But  though  they 
cannot  be  reached  by  a  fowling-piece,  they  are  sometimes 
run  down  by  greyhounds.  Being  voracious  and  greedy,  they 
often  sacrifice  their  safety  to  their  appetites ;  and  as  they 
are  generally  very  fat,  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  much 
preparation  ;  when  therefore  the  greyhoauds  come  within  a 
certain  diBtance  the  Bustards  run  off.  clap  their  wings,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  under  them  enough  air  to  rise  ;  in  the 
meantime,  the  dogs  are  continually  gaining  ground,  till  at 
last  it  is  too  late  for  flight.  However,  notwithstanding  the 
sluggiahneaa  of  their  usual  pace,  they  cau,  when  in  danger, 
run  very  fast,  and  once  fairly  on  the  wing,  are  able  to  fly 
several  miles  without  resting."  These,  or  similar  statements, 
have  been  popularized  by  Bewick's  well-kuown  woodcut  of 
the  Great  Bustard  being  chased  by  a  horseman  and  a  grey- 
hound, and  are  the  source  of  the  belief  entertained  by 
many,  that  this  kind  of  sport  was  pursued  by  our  ancestors. 
That  Bustards  have  on  rare  occasions  been  found  at  day- 
break 80  benumbed  by  a  frost  following  on  a  heavy  dew,  as 
to  be  unable  to  fly  with  ease,  seems  entitled  to  belief. 

Bustards  have  on  many  occasions  been  kept  in  couflne- 
ment,  but  as  yet  they  have  seldom  been  known  to  breed  in  that 
state.  The  late  Mr.  George  Hardy,  who  was  house-surgeon 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  between  1793  and 
1826,  appears,  from  the  entries  in  his  journal,  to  have  re- 
ceived at  various  times  a  good  many  eggs,  which  ho  placed 
under  a  hen  ;  he  also  received  more  than  one  male  bird,  and 
it  is  remembered  by  Mr.  G,  S,  Ivett,  a  former  treasurer  of 
the  hospital,  that  ho  had  throe  or  four  birds  alive  in  an 
enclosure  ;  but  as  to  the  actual  breeding  or  even  the  hatch- 
ing-out of  any  of  tlieso  particular  birds,  there  seems  to  be 
no  direct  evidence.  In  Tyrol,  however,  Dr,  Mthammcr 
records  an  instance  (Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Acclim.  1861,  p.  818) 
of  three  eggs  being  laid  in   August,  1860,  upon  which  the 
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ben-bird  sat,  and  after  twenty- live  days'  incubation  one  yoang 
one  was  batched.  A  male  bird  whicb  Lord  Lilford  received 
alive  from  the  Continent,  and  wbicb  ho  kept  for  more  than 
four  years,  is  described  as  exceedingly  bold  and  tame,  ap- 
proaching any  one  who  entered  the  aviary  quite  fearlessly, 
making  a  carious  guttaral  noise.  He  ate  mice,  raw  meat, 
worms,  snails,  wheat,  barley,  toruip-tops,  lettuce  and  grass, 
and  lived  amicably  with  other  bii-ds. 

As  regards  the  presence  of  the  much  discussed  gular 
pouch  in  the  male  Bustard,  the  following  was  communicated 
by  the  late  Professor  A.  Garrod,  Prosector  to  the  Zoological 
Society,  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  for  '  The  Birds  of  Europe,' 
and  by  his  pei-mission  is  here  reproduced  : — 

"  The  diflerent  points  connected  with  the  question  as  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  gular  pouch  in  Otis  turda 
have  excited  a  degree  of  attention  and  a  tliver.sity  of  opinion 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  difijculty  that  there 
is  in  this  country  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  speci- 
mens for  examination.      Several  authorities  have  recorded 
their  very  contradictory  results ;    and  Professor  Newton's 
excellent  and  exhaustive  summary  (Ibis,  1862,  p.  107)  loft 
I  the  question  as  undecided  as  ever.      Dr.  W.  H.  Cullen,  of 
Knstondjie,  in  Bulgaria,  was  led  from   Professor  Newton's 
remarks  to  re-examine  the  point ;  and  in  the  two  specimens 
[of  the  bird  which  he  dissected,  the  pouch  was  well  developed. 
He  communicated  bis  results,  with  drawings,  to  '  The  Ibis ' 
(1865,  p.   14B) ;  and  Professor  Flower  has  also  examined 
and  described  his  specimens  (P.  Z.  S.  1865,  p.  7-17).     Dr. 
Murie  has  further  verified   the  existence  of  a  gular  pouch  in 
i  an  adult  specimen  which  belonged  to  tho  Zoological  Society 
I  of  London ;  and  a  very  good  sketch  of  the   open  month 
[accompanies  his  paper.      The  same  author  also  proved  tho 
existence  of  a  similarly  situated,  but  smaller,  pouch  in  Otis 
kori;  and  ho  shows  that  the  habits  of  Otis  uustralis  render 
At  certain  that  in  that  bird  the  same  structure  is  also  largely 
rdevelopud.      Through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lilford  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  s{>ecLmen  taken  from  a 
Spanish  example  of  Otin  tarda,  in  which  the  very  capacious 
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pouch  is  preserved  with  the  tongue,  trachea,  and  cesophagas. 
This  specimen  entirely  agrees  with  those  described  by  John 
Hunter  and  the  other  anatomists  who  have  since  found  it. 

"  From  the  facts  at  present  known  regarding  this  subject 
it  may  be  concluded  that  a  large  sublingual  air-pouch,  which 
runs  down  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  is  present  in  the 
adult  of  Otia  tarda  and  some  other  species  of  Bustards 
daring  the  breeding-season,  that  in  young  birds  this  pouch 
is  not  developed,  and  that  during  the  non-breeding-time  this 
poach  may,  and  perhaps  always  does,  contract  so  consider- 
ably as  to  become  insignificant. 

"  If,  as  it  seems  probable  to  me,  the  pouch  contracts  and 
almost  disappears  in  the  intervals  between  the  breeding- 
seasons,  the  discrepancicM  in  the  diHereut  accounts  may  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  birds  examined  were 
obtained  at  different  times  of  the  year.  In  a  specimen  now 
living  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  which  '  showed 
off'  well  during  last  summer  and  early  this  spring,  no  orifice 
can  be  felt  at  the  present  time  (June  24th)  with  the  finger, 
under  the  tongue,  which  could  lead  into  any  pouch,  though 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  felt  to  bo  carried  a  considerable 
way  further  back  than  usual." 

Subsequently  Professor  Garrod  found  that  in  an  Australian 
Bustard  (Eitpodntia  australis)  examined  by  him,  there  was 
no  gular  pouch,  but  merely  an  oBsophague  dilatable  at  will, 
and  greatly  inflated  during  the  "  show-off.'' 

The  adult  male  has  the  beak  clay- brown  ;  the  irides  hazel; 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  pale  grey ;  from 
the  chin,  passing  backwards  and  downwards  on  each  side, 
tber«  is  a  tuft  of  bristled  feathers,  about  seven  inches  long, 
directed  across  and  partly  concenling  a  vertically  elongated 
strip  of  bare  skin  of  a  bluish-grey  colour;  tho  lower  part  of 
the  neck  behind,  the  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  of  an 
ochreous-yellow  or  pale  chestnut,  barred  transversely  with 
black ;  the  tail-feathers  reddish,  barred  with  black  and 
tipped  with  white  ;  the  wing-eoverts  and  tertials  white ;  tho 
primaries  greyish-brown,  with  white  shafts  ;  neck  in  front 
covered  with  long  tawny  feathers,  which  become  thicker  lower 
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down,  and  form  a  distinct  pectoral  band  of  a  rich  chestnut ; 
below,  and  partly  concealed  by  it,  a  grey  band ;  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  the  thighs,  and  onder  tail- coverts  white  ; 
nnder  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  barred  transversely  with 
dusky  grey ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  brown. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  bird  is  forty-five  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  twenty-four 
inches  and  a  half:  the  first  quill-foather  shorter  than  the 
second ;  the  second  shorter  than  tho  third  or  the  fourth, 
which  are  the  longest  in  tho  wing. 

The  whole  length  of  the  female  is  thirty-six  inches.  From 
the  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wiug,  nineteen  inches  and  a  half. 
The  femulea  generally  do  not  exhibit  tho  lateral  idumes  from 
the  chin,  nor  the  rufous  pectoral  baud,  bat  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Linncau  Society  of  Bordeaux,  M.  de  Roche- 
brnne  has  remarked  that  when  the  female  has  arrived  at  her 
full  growth,  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  she  has  tho 
same  external  characters  as  the  male,  only  somewhat  less 
developed :  a  statement  not  cou&rmed  by  other  authors. 

The  young  at  a  month  old  are  covered  with  a  palo  buff- 
coloured  down,  barred  upon  the  back,  wings,  and  aides  with 
black. 

The  outline  below  is  drawn,  half  the  natural  size,  from 
the  breast-bone  of  a  female  of  the  Great  Bustard. 
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some  of  tbem  males,  have  occxirred  in  the  winter  half-year, 
— that  is,  from  the  toiddlo  of  autumn  to  the  middle  of 
spring :  Loth  sexes,  during  that  period,  wearing  the  same 
liyery. 

Bewick  mentions  two  British-killed  female  epecimens  : 
one  of  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Newmarket ;  and  Latham 
cites  another,  also  a  female,  killed  near  Romsey,  in  January, 
1809.  Pennant  records  the  occurrence  of  one  in  Cornwall 
80  long  ago  as  1751,  and  since  that  date  about  a  dozen  have 
been  killed  in  that  county.*  Six  or  seven  instaDces  might 
bo  enumerated  of  its  visits  to  Devonshire :  two  of  them  so 
recently  as  December,  1881 ;  and  it  has  occurred  with  more 
or  less  frequency  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex, 
Oxfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Suffolk,  As  regards 
Norfolk,  owing  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  orni- 
thology of  that  county  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  H. 
Stevenson  and  others,  about  a  dozen  examples  aro  on 
record :  all  in  winter  plumage.  There  is,  however,  an  example 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  to  which  espe- 
cial interest  attaches  owing  to  its  being  a  male  iu  breeding 
plumage,  and,  consequently,  an  exception  to  the  statement 
made  above  ;  but  Mr,  Stevenson's  investigatious  shew  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  killed  iu  Norfolk, 
or  even  in  Britain  (Birds  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p,  43).  Proceeding 
northwards,  two  Little  Bustards  are  found  to  have  visited 
Lincolnshire ;  about  a  dozen  have  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  Yorkshire ;  a  few  in  Nottingham  and  other  Midland 
counties  f;  three  in  Northumberland;  and,  probably,  a 
good  many  others  in  counties  not  specially  euumerntcd 
here.  ^Vn  unusual  number  were  obtained  iu  the  winter  of 
1874-75.     In  Scotland  four   examples   have  occurred:  all 

*  In  Fox'i  'SynopiiH '  (p.  2f>4),  n.  Mewbarn  writes  from  St  Qormnn'a,  under 
d»l«  of  7th  March,  1820,  that  in  July,  1814,  he  obtained  a  male,  which  he  sent 
to  Hewick  ;  bat  nothing  ia  taid  of  ita  plumage. 

f  A  male  and  a  female,  the  former  in  breo<ling  plamage,  pnrc)iased  at  Ibo 
Mkle  of  lb«  Ut«  Mr.  Pootit,  are  now  in  the  collcctiou  nf  Mr.  J.  Wbitaker,  of 
Rainworth  L«dg«,  near  Mansfield.  It  might  be  assnmeil  Uiat  these  arc  the  two 
Fiamplei  which  were  iliot  near  \ewark-on-Trent  :  but  Mr.  Footit  left  no  evi- 
deBoe  on  the  point. 
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on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inland ;  and  in  Ir«>land  two  were 

Been,  and  one  obtained  in  1833,  so  unusually  early  iu  the 
year  as  the  23rd  August.  Altogether,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  have  beeu  recorded  in  the  British  Islands. 

On  the  Continent  the  Little  Bustard  is  only  a  straggler 
to  the  Northern,  and  even  to  many  of  the  Central,  districts, 
being  rare  in  localities  where  the  Great  Bustard  is  not 
unfrequent.  In  France,  however,  especially  in  the  district 
between  Chalons-Bur-Marne  and  Troyes  in  the  province 
of  Chanapagne,  in  the  plains  of  the  NivernaiB,  Berry,  and 
in  La  Vendee,  the  Little  Bustard  has  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  of  late  yciirs.  It  arrives  there  in  small  flocks 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  at  which 
seaeon  it  is  common  on  migration  over  a  much  larger  extent 
of  country,  and  takes  its  departure  in  September.  It  is 
abundant  in  those  portions  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  where 
tbo  plains  are  eomewhat  broken  and  undulating  in  character, 
lo  Italy  it  is  principally  a  migrant,  but  it  is  resident  iu 
some  parts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Greece.  In  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and  on  the  plains 
of  the  Danube,  it  is  still  resident,  although  in  decreasing 
numbers,  owing  to  the  spread  of  cultivation.  Eastwards  it 
is  found  in  suitable  localities,  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Northern  Persia  to  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  it 
is  said  to  breed ;  and  thence,  crossing  the  Pamir  range,  to 
the  North-western  Provinces  of  India,  which  it  visits  vnih. 
regularity  in  winter.  Beyond  the  Tiau  Shan  range  it  has  not 
yet  been  traced.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Mediterranean 
it  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  Morocco,  and  in  Algeria 
north  of  the  Sahara,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Ponle 
de  Carthage":  becoming  somewhat  rare  in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  male  assumcg  his  breeding  plumage  in  April,  at 
which  time  he  selects  a  spot,  generally  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  near,  or  upon  which,  he  passes  three  or  four  hours 
each  day.  He  may  be  seen  with  his  head  and  neck  thrown 
back,  wings  somewhat  extended  and  drooping,  his  tail  erect, 
pouring  forth  his  peculiar  cry  of  pnil,  prut,  jumping  up  at 
the  conclusion  of  rnch  strain,  or  call,  and  striking  the  ground 
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in  a  peculiar  maiiuer  on  his  deBceut.*  At  this  season  his 
throat  is  said  to  become  dilated.  The  males  fight  for  the 
possession  of  tho  females,  but  iustcad  of  imitiug  in  flocks 
whilst  the  latter  are  incubating,  each  male  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  hen  :  that  is  to  say,  the  birds  are  in  pairs, 
which  looks  as  if  the  species  was  not  polygamous. 

The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  among  herbage  which  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  hide  tho  bird;  the  eggs,  three  to  four,  and 
rarely  five,  in  number,  are  of  a  very  glossy  olive-brown, 
clouded  with  darker  patches,  sometimes  zoned  M'ilh  rufous, 
and  occasionally  of  a  pale  greenish  ground-colour ;  they 
measure  about  1*05  by  1*5  in.  The  tirst  clutch  is  laid 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  a  second  is  frequently  produced 
in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  herbs,  grain,  and 
insects ;  in  a  specimen  killed  at  Harwich,  the  body  of  which 
was  examined,  the  stomach  contained  parts  of  leaves  of  the 
white  turnip,  lungwort,  dandelion,  and  a  few  blades  of  grass. 
The  flesh  had  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  that  of  a  young 
hen  Pheasant.  The  young  cat  insects,  slugs,  and  small 
snails,  and  even  frogs  and  field-mice  with  avidity,  and  the 
diet  of  the  adult  is  by  no  means  exclusively  vegetable, 
although  necessarily  so  in  the  winter  season,  at  which  the 
birds  visit  this  country.  The  males  rise  with  a  loud  clatter 
of  wings,  but  the  females  sit  remarkably  close.  In  the 
autumn  the  birds  unite  and  form  large  flocks,  which  after- 
wards break  up  into  smaller  parties. 

The  adalt  male,  when  in  the  plumage  peculiar  to  the 
breeding-season,  has  tho  beak  brown  ;  the  i rides  golden- 
yellow  ;  the  top  of  the  head  saudy-brown,  mottled  with 
black ;  cheeks,  ear-coverts,  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
bluish-grey,  deepening  into  a  border  of  black  passing  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  ;  below  this  a  narrow  white  ring  all  round 
the  neck,  and  below  this  a  broad  collar  and  gorget  (»f  black, 
followed  by  a  band  of  white  and  another  of  black  at  tho 
bottom   of  the   neck  in  front ;  shoulders,  back,  scapulars, 

*  Tb«  Utter  porUoQ  of  the  FrcBch  d«cd«  CanepHiire,  i»  geaenlly  luppoMd 
to  refer  to  tfais  peeuliu  leuonil  not«. 
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tertials,  and  opper  tail-coverts,  pale  chestnut-brown,  streaked 
irreg^ularly  with  numerous  narrow  lines  of  blact ;  all  the 
wing-coverts,  and  the  base  of  the  primaries,  white,  the  distal 
half  of  the  primaries  grejish-black  :  the  secondaries  patched 
with  black  and  white  ;  the  base  of  the  tail-feathei-a  white, 
the  ends  mottled  with  black  and  buffy-white,  crossed  with 
two  narrow  bars  of  black,  the  extreme  tips  white ;  the 
breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  white  ;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  clay-brown.  The  total  length  is  about 
seventeen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing,  nine  inches  and  three-quarters. 

The  males  that  are  killed  in  the  winter  half-year  have  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  of  sandy-brown  streaked  with  black, 
like  the  same  part  in  the  female,  which  does  not  change  with 
the  season. 

The  adult  female  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  male,  and  has 
the  head  and  neck  mottled  and  streaked  with  black  on  a 
ground  of  sandy-brown ;  the  chin  white  ;  the  neck  below 
without  any  appearance  of  transverse  bars  at  any  season  ; 
the  wing-coverts  have  less  white  than  those  of  the  males ; 
the  white  feathers  on  the  breast,  sides,  and  flanks  are 
marked  with  short  transverse  bars  of  black.  Females  in 
other  respects  resemble  the  males.  In  recently  killed 
examples,  the  bases  of  the  feathers,  excepting  those  of  the 
head  and  neck,  are  frequently  suffused  with  a  delicate,  and 
evanescent,  rose  tint,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  previous  species. 

A  bird  in  down  obtained  in  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne  has  the  upper  parts  fawn-coloured  with  broad  patches 
of  blrtckish-browu  ;  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  auricle 
a  reddish-brown  streak,  and  a  white  streak  from  the  bill  to 
the  eye ;  throat  and  upper  part  of  neck  pure  white,  with 
rusty  yellow  markings  so  disposed  as  to  indicate  faintly  the 
outlines  of  the  collar  and  gorget  afterwards  borne  by  the 
male  only ;  breast  and  abdomen  dull  white. 
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Cliff,  Kirton-in-Lindaey,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1847  (Zool.  pp.  1969,  20(55,  2146J.  This  is  the  only 
apecimen  obtuLued  iu  Great  Britaiu  down  to  the  present 
time. 

On  the  Continent  the  visits  of  this  Asiatic  bird  have 
been  more  frequent,  although  there  is  difficulty  iu  identify- 
ing some  of  the  earlier  occurrences,  owing  to  this  species 
having  been  formerly  confused  with  the  closely  allied  African 
representative  O.  unthdata.  Modern  research,  wherever 
practicable,  renders  it,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  the 
five  "  Houbara  Bustards  "  recorded  as  having  occurred  in 
Northern  Germany  between  the  years  1800  and  1817,  were 
all,  or  nearly  all,  examples  of  0.  macqueeni  In  Belgium 
three  genuine  examples  of  this  species  havo  been  obtained  : 
viz.,  one  iu  September,  1842  ;  one  near  Louvain,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844 ;  and  one  near  Brussels,  on  tho  13th  December, 
1845.  In  February,  1847,  one  was  killed  on  the  Swedish 
island  of  Oeland ;  on  the  12th  November,  1857,  an  adult 
female  was  shot,  out  of  a  flock  of  six  individuals,  near  Flens- 
burg,  in  Schleswig;  in  December,  1860,  ono  was  captured 
alive  in  the  district  of  Ilza,  iu  Poland  ;  on  September  19th, 
18G1,  ono  was  obtained  near  Hekiugfors,  in  Finland ;  and 
recently,  one  was  shot  iu  the  latter  part  of  September,  1880, 
in  Livonia  (ZooL  Garten,  1881,  p.  150).  In  Italy,  where  the 
African  form  might  rather  have  been  expected  to  occur,  two 
femalea  of  the  Asiatic  species  were  obtained  near  Rome,  in 
November  and  December,  1859,  and  are,  respectively,  in  the 
Museum  at  Florence  and  that  of  the  University  of  Rome. 
These  examples  were  referred  to  0.  ttndulata  by  Dr.  Salva- 
dor!, who  had  not  seen  them,  but  Professor  Giglioli  identifies 
them  with  the  Asiatic  bird  ;  and,  apparently,  the  rare  occur- 
rences of  the  African  Ruffed  Bustard  in  Europe  are  limited 
to  Malta  and  Southern  Spain. 

Captain  Hutton  states  that  Macquecu's  Bustard  is  common, 
and  remains  all  the  year  on  the  stony  plains  of  .Afghanistan, 
where  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  small  packs  of  five  or  six 
together.  It  flies  heavily,  and  for  short  distances,  soon 
alighting  and  running.     Severtzow  obtained  it  on  migration 
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on  17th  September  in  the  Pamir  range,  and  it  appears  to  be 
resident  between  the  Caspian  and  Yarkaud,  ranging  as  far  as 
the  Altai  range  to  the  north-east,  and  perhaps  to  ^lougolia, 
as  both  Prjevalski  and  the  Abbe  David  observed  a  small 
species  of  Bustard,  which  they  were  unable  to  procure. 
Throughout  Persia  it  is  common  down  to  the  Gulf,  on  some 
of  the  islands  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  bred  ;  and  the 
highlands  of  Baluchistan  are  also  believed  to  be  its  breed- 
ing-grounds. In  the  cold  season  it  straggles  as  far  as  the 
Jumna,  but  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  any  numbers  in  the 
sandy,  semi-desert  country  of  Sind,  especially  in  the  Sirsa 
and  Kurachee  districts,  in  the  latter  of  which  about  fifty 
have  been  known  to  fall  to  one  gun  in  a  single  day.  It  ap- 
pears in  September,  and  leaves  again  in  March  or  April.* 
To  the  west  of  Persia  it  becomes  difficult  to  trace  the  range 
of  this  species,  for  De  Filippi,  who  brought  home  no  skins, 

I  affirms  that  it  is  the  African  form  which  occurs  in  Armenia, 
nor  did  Canon  Tristram  bring  back  specimens  of  the  Ruffed 
Bustard  which  he  observed  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Hume  states  that  he  has  never  remarked   any  pro- 

Iponderanco  of   females    over    males.     Maequeen's    Bustard 
requents  the  fields  which  yield  the  oil -seeds  of  commerce, 

[and  feeds  largely  on  the  small  fruits  of  the  Bi'r,  the  berries 
of  the  Grevia,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  lemon-grass  : 
occasionally  picking  up  a  grasshopper  or  a  beetle.  The 
specimen  killed  in  Lincolnshire  bad  its  craw  filled  with 
caterpillars  of  the  Common  Yellow  Underwing  Moth,  small 
shelled  snails,  beetles,  Sx. 

An  egg  of  this  species  obtained  by  the  collector  of  Herr 

^Tancre,  in  the   Altai   range — presumably  on  the  elevated 
plains — is  in   the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  and   is 

Tfigared   in    his   '  History  of  British   Birds,  with    Coloured 

'Illustrations  of  their  Eggs,'  Pt.  II.  pi.  21.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat   olivaceous-brown    colour,  with  darker  Idotches, 

,and  measures  2-C  by  1'8.5  in. 

The  male  has  the  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  upper  part  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  pale  buff,  pencilled  with  black ;  crest 

*  Hume  mmI  l(ftrBh*U,  'Oam«  Bin]*  of  India,'  i,  pp.  17- 'JI. 
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feathers  white  at  the  base,  and  black  for  the  remainder  of 
their  length ;  aape  and  base  of  the  ucck,  whitish ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  a  aeries  of  plumea  gradually  increasing  in 
length,  the  upper  two-thirda  of  which  are  black ;  of  the  re- 
mainder some  are  white,  others  black,  and  some  both  black 
and  white ;  upper  surface  sandy-buff,  minutely  pencilled 
with  black,  the  peucillings  increasing  in  breadth  and  inten- 
sity here  and  there  so  as  to  form  irregular  bare  across  the 
feathers,  these  darker  markings  becoming  larger  and  more 
conspicuoas  aa  they  proceed  posteriorly  ;  rump  without  these 
darker  pencilliugs ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  similarly 
marked  and  crossed  by  bands  of  grey,  which  increase  in  size 
towards  the  tip ;  the  tail  is,  moreover,  washed  with  rufous, 
and  terminated  with  buffy-white ;  wing-coverts  buffy-whito, 
pencilled  with  lilack ;  first  five  primaries  white  at  the  base, 
and  black  for  the  remainder  of  their  length ;  the  other 
primaries  and  the  secondaries  black,  with  a  transverse  mark 
of  white  at  the  tip  ;  throat  white  ;  neck  and  breast  light 
grey ;  under  surface  of  the  wing  and  abdomen  white ;  lower 
part  of  the  flanks  and  under  tail-covorts  white,  pencilled  and 
barred  with  blackish-brown  ;  irides  yellow ;  bill  bhickish- 
horny,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  yellowish  ;  legs  greenish- 
yellow. 

The  female  is  a  little  lighter  in  colour,  and  has  the 
crest  and  ruff  less  developed  than  the  male.  The  basal 
portion  of  most  of  the  body  feathers  is  suffused  with  a 
Tinaceous  tint,  similar  to  that  already  noticed  in  tho  Great 
and  the  Little  Bustards.  Total  length  of  cither  sex  about 
twenty-six  inches  ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  tho  end  of  tho 
wing  fifteen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  figure  here  given  represents  the  male  bird  in  his 
breeding  plumage,  and  is  taken,  by  perraisBion,  from  Mr. 
Gould's  *  Birds  of  Asia.' 

In  the  African  0.  ttndiilain,  the  gi'ound-colour  of  the 
upper  parts  is  more  rufous,  the  vermiculations  are  much 
coarser,  tho  tail  is  l>roftdly  crossed  with  five  bars  of  bluish- 
grey,  and  the  elongated  feathers  of  the  crest,  and  on  the 
lower  throat,  are  white. 


CEoiCNEMCS  scoLOPAX  (S.  G.  Gmellu*). 
THE   STONE-CURLEW, 

THIOENBE,    OR   NORFOLK    I'LO\^R. 

(Edicnemtm  crepitans. 

Temmiiui^, — Be^Ic  atont,  Btron(!,  nuil  simlglit,  i»  litite  deprCMed 
I';  ridge  of  the  D]>por  rnkiirlible  elevated,  under  tiiinidiMe  with  mn 
•)ig;l«  kt  the  ■jTopliiuj.     Nosttiii  plaiood  in  tbo  middle  of  the  beiik,  eiteoding 

*  Charadrin*  Kolopax,  S,  Q.  Omelin,  Beitc  Euuliuu),  iii.  p.  S7,  pi.  xt!. 
(1774). 

+  Manuel  d'oniithiiloKir,  p.  322  (1815).  The  name  (Ktiimrmug,  from  o()or 
•  Kwelling,  and  hfiffii  l«g,  WM  Hnt  ftpplied  l>y  Pierre  Bulon,  '  L'biaioire  do 
U  nntare  de*  ojm'aux,'  p.  240  (15fir>).  Temiuiuek  ad»pt<<l  it  ah  n  generie  term, 
*ddin(r  the  iipecifie  deaignation  crrpitan*,  which  In  both  inappropriate,  and  con- 
■idvTiibly  antedated  by  Ml  excelleat  detcriplioo  nnd  illantnitlon, 
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longitndiimlly  us  fnr  forward  oh  the  borny  portion,  open  in  front,  perriooA. 
Legs  long,  slender  ;  three  toes  only,  ilircoted  forwards,  united  liy  a  meubrane 
as  br  M  the  lecond  ariicalation.  Wings  modcnvte  ;  second  qaill-fekiher  the 
longest  in  the  wing.     Titil  gradoatvd. 


The  Stose-Ci'rlew,  Thioknee,  or  Norfolk  Plover, 
names  referring  to  qualities  or  babita  ia  this  species,  is  a 
summer  visitor  to  this  eoontrj,  arriving  here  in  April,  and 
Iea^^ng  again  at  the  end  of  September  or  in  October,  and, 
like  other  summer  visitors,  coming  to  us  from  the  soath. 
It  is  essentially  a  lover  of  dry  and  uncultivated  lands  during 
the  breeding-season,  and  although  it  occurs  as  a  straggler 
on  migration  in  a  good  many  counties  of  England,  a  glance 
at  a  geological  map  will  shew  that  its  general  distribution 
in  this  country  coincides  broadly  with  that  of  the  cretaceous 
formation^  the  cbalk  downs  being  especially  suited  to  its 
habits.  In  Cornwall,  according  to  the  late  E.  H.  Bodd,  the 
Slone-Curlow  is  only  a  winter  visitant,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that  south-western 
county  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  species.  The  same  probably  holds  good  of  Devonshire, 
where  Montagu  records  an  occarrence  so  early  aa  February 
in  the  year  1807  ;  and  also  of  Somersetshire,  where  it  is 
very  rare.  On  entering  npon  the  chalk  downs  of  Dorsetshire 
it  is  to  be  found  breeding  regularly ;  also,  subject  to  the 
hostile  influences  of  enclosure  and  cultivation,  in  Wiltshire  ; 
Htirapshire  (visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  passage  and  in 
winter) ;  Sussex ;  Kent,  especially  on  the  hills  above  Rom- 
ney  Marsh  ;  Berkshire,  Oxford  and  Backs,  straggling  into 
Middlesex  ;  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  notably  on  the 
chalk  hills  about  Triug  ;  and  so  on,  through  Cambridgeshire, 
to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  it  finds  the  conditions  more 
congonial  than  anywhere  else  in  these  islands.  On  either 
side  of  those  mainlines  the  Stone-Curlow  appears  to  be  a 
straggler ;  but  it  is  found  breeding  in  small  numbers  in 
Rutland  and  Nottingham,  and  the  late  E.  Blyth  obtained  its 
young  in  Worcestershire,  It  is  still  found  on  the  Wolds  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  across  the  Humber  it  continues  to  breed, 
although  in  decreasing  numbers,  in  a  few  localities  in  the 
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East  Riding,  but  to  West  Yorkshire  it  is  only  a  straggler  ; 
and  in  Lancashire,  Clieahire,  and  Wales  its  occurrence  is 
very  rare,  if  not  absolutely  unknown.  North  of  Yorkshire 
a  spcciraon  of  the  Stone-Curlew  was  obtained  in  February, 
1864,  near  South  Shields ;  and  another,  killed  on  the  27th 
January,  1858,  near  St.  Andrew's,  Fife,  is  in  the  Museum 
of  that  University.  In  Ireland  only  three  authenticated 
occurrences — all  of  them  in  winter — are  enumerated  by 
Thompson,  and  since  he  wrote  about  as  many  more  have 
been  recorded. 

At  the  present  day  the  headquarters  of  the  Stone-Cnrlew 
are  upon  the  open  '  brecks '  and  warrens  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  The  late  J.  D.  Hoy,  in  a  letter  to  the  Author,  says, 
"  there  is  no  part  of  England  where  the  G^dicneinns  crepi- 
tans so  abounds  as  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  Norfolk  ;  great 
numbers  have  been  caught  in  most  seasons  by  the  Sub- 
scription Heron  Hawks  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk ;  they 
have  been  known  to  take  refuge  in  a  rabbit  burrow  when 
pursued  by  the  Hawk." 

The  late  J.  D.  Salmon,  then  of  Thetford,  says  of  this 
species,  "  that  it  is  very  numerously  distributed  over  all 
our  warrens  and  fallow  lands  during  the  breeding-season, 
which  commences  about  the  second  week  in  April,  tho 
female  depositing  its  pair  of  eggs  upon  the  bare  ground, 
without  any  nest  whatever ;  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  males  take  no  part  in  the  labour  of  incubation  ;  this  I 
snspect  is  not  the  case  :  wishing  to  procure  for  a  friend,  a 
few  specimens  in  their  breeding  plumage,  I  employed  a  boy 
to  take  them  for  me  ;  this  he  did  by  ensnaring  them  ou  the 
nest,  and  the  result  was  that  all  those  he  caught  during  the 
day  proved,  upon  dissection,  to  be  males.  They  assemble 
in  flocks  previous  to  their  departure,  which  is  usually  by 
the  end  of  October ;  but  should  the  weather  continue  open, 
a  few  will  remain  to  a  much  later  period  ;  I  started  one  as 
late  as  the  f)th  of  December,  in  the  autumn  of  1834." 

These  birds  are  usually  seen  in  unenclosed  countries  or 
where  tho  fields  are  large,  and  they  frequent  sheep-walks, 
fallow  lands,  heaths,  and  warrens.     The  late  Mr.  Lubbock 
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mentions  their  partinlitj  for  new  plantations  made  in  the 
open  country,  on  tlio  improved  plan  of  double-trencliing  the 
soil.  The  loosened  ground  affords  hotter  means  of  obtaining 
worms  and  beetles,  and  the  birds  appear  particulurly  to 
delight  in  the  partial  concealment  which  the  young  trees 
afford  in  the  first  year  or  two.  When  the  trees  attain  any 
size  the  attraction  generally  ceases,  hut  Professor  Newton 
states  that  a  pair  of  birds  resorted  to  a  spot  in  the  warren- 
covert  at  Elveden,  which  extends  over  more  than  three 
hundred  acres,  long  after  it  had  become  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  wood.*  The  eggs,  generally  two  in  number,  are 
deposited  on  the  bare  ground  ;  they  are  pale  clay-brown, 
blotched,  spotted,  and  streaked  with  ash-blue  and  dark 
brown ;  measuring  about  2"1  by  1"5  in.  So  closely  do  these 
eggs,  and  also  the  chicks  in  their  downy  covering,  assimilate 
in  colour  with  the  soil  and  the  stones  around  them,  that 
they  are  both  very  difficult  to  find.  Eggs  have  been  ohsei-ved 
as  late  as  September. 

The  large  and  prominent  eye  in  this  species  indicates  a 
bird  that  moves  and  feeds  by  twilight  or  later.  Their  food 
is  wormS)  slugs,  and  insects  ;  they  also  devour  small 
mammals,  and  especially  field-mice  and  reptiles.  The  late 
Mr.  Newcome  told  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  warreners  found 
frogs  which  had  been  disgorged  by  the  Stone- Curlews  when 
caught  in  traps.  Mr.  Selby  and  the  Rev.  L.  Jonyns  found 
the  remains  of  large  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  genua 
Carabus,  iu  the  stomach  of  this  species  ;  and  these  beetles, 
it  will  bo  recollected,  do  not  begin  to  move  about  till  the 
close  of  day.  Its  cry  is  loud  and  clear,  and  on  moonlight 
nights  especially  it  is  frequent. 

Denmark,  to  which  it  is  a  rare  straggler,  appears  to  be 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Stone-Curlew,  but  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  European  Continent  it  is  generally 
distributed  where  the  conditions  of  existence  arc  favourable, 
and  iu  the  south  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  resident  through- 
out the  year,  on  both  sides,  and  in  mauy  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.     In  the  Canaries  also  it  has  been  fonnd 


*  St«Touson,  '  BiriU  of  Norfolk,'  ii.  p.  55 
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breeding,  and  it  visits  Madeira.  Passing  eastward,  it  is 
found  plentifully  in  Egypt,  where  Mr.  J.  IL  Gurncj,  Junr., 
observed  it  perching  on  the  roof  of  an  old  building  at 
Damietta ;  and  Yon  Hcuglin  states  that  it  is  resident  as  far 
south  as  Assouan,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea.  In  the 
Somali  country  our  Stone-Curlew  is  represented  by  CE.  affinis, 
Eiipp.,  a  form  which  is  very  closely  related  to  a  widely  dis- 
tributed South  African  species,  (IC.  capensis.  The  range  of 
the  Palajarctic  species  may  be  traced  through  Asia  Minor, 
Tarkestan,  Persia,  and  Sind,  in  all  of  which  it  breeds,  down 
to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found  in  sandy  districts  throughout 
the  year,  and  so  far  deviates  from  its  northern  habits  as  to 
be  found  in  the  cinnamon  gardens,  as  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Holdsworth.  As  a  rule  eggs  laid  in  these  southern  coun- 
tries, on  arid  soUa,  are  characterized  by  their  pde  sandy 
colour,  and  in  a  aeries  they  are  smaller  than  northern 
examples.  Burmah  appears  to  be  its  limit  in  South- 
eastern Asia. 

Only  the  present  species  of  Stone -Curlew  is  known  in 
the  Palffiarctic  region,  but  there  are  four  other  species  or 
representative  forms  in  Africa.  In  America  (E.  hislriatus 
ranges  from  Southern  Mexico  to  Guiana :  a  distinct  form, 
(E.  Buperciliaris,  occurring  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  ;  and  in 
Australia  the  genus  is  represented  by  (E.  ijrtiRurhts. 

In  the  adult  bird,  the  beak  is  black  at  the  point,  the  baae 
greenish -yellow  ;  the  irides  golden-yellow  ;  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  of  the  neck  pale  wood-brown,  each  feather 
with  a  streak  of  black  in  the  centre ;  from  the  base  of  the 
nppcr  mandible  a  ligbt-cotourcd  streak  passes  backward 
jnnder  the  eye  to  the  ear-coverts  ;  from  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  a  brown  streak  passes  below  the  light-coloured  one 
to  the  ends  of  the  ear-coverts  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  pale  brown, 
»ch  feather  with  a  dark  brownish-black  longitudinal  streak 

the  line  of  the  shaft ;  wing-primaries  almost  black,  the 

st  and  second  with  a  white  patch  towards  the  end  ;  the 
tail-feathers  with  the  basal  halves  mottled  with  two  shades 
of  brown,  the  third  portion  white,  the  ends  black ;  the  out- 
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side  tail-feathers  shorter  than  those  in  the  middle.  Tho 
chin  and  throat  white ;  the  neck  and  breast  pale  brownish- 
whito,  each  feather  streaked  alony  the  centre  with  hlackish- 
brown ;  belly,  sides,  and  flanks  almost  white,  with  long 
narrow  longitudinal  Btrcaka  ;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts 
buffy-white,  without  streaks ;  legs  and  toes  yellow  ;  the 
claws  almost  black. 

The  whole  length  is  seventeen  inches.  The  wing  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end,  nine  inches  and  three-quarters ; 
the  first  and  second  quill-feathers  nearly  equal  in  length, 
and  tho  longest  iu  the  wing. 

The  plumage  in  the  two  sexca  is  nearly  similar. 

In  young  birds  the  markings  of  the  plumage  are  less 
distinct,  and  the  cedematous  swelling  at  the  joints,  which 
has  originated  the  name  Thicknee,  is  then  apparent,  but 
afterwards  disappears.  In  the  nestling  the  npper  parts  are 
stone-bufif  with  brown  lines  ;  a  dark  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  the  crown,  and  similar  stripes  from  the  neck  to  tho  rnmp 
and  along  the  sides;  under  parts  pale  bnif ;  legs  bluish-grey. 

The  breast-bone  of  this  species  is  here  figured. 


^^ 
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Glareola  pratincola  (LinnBBaa*). 
THE    COLLARED    PRATINCOLE. 

Glareola  torqiiata. 

Qlauola,  Britionf. — Bcalc  shnrt,  Mmvex,  compressed  towuds  the  point, 
the  a|ip«r  mnmlil>l«  curved  tlirougliout  lli«  dintnl  halt  u(  its  leogth.  NoatrilB 
l>a»t],  laternl,  pierced  ubliquely.  Legs  bare  for  a  short  spitce  kbor«  tlie  tanta) 
joint;  long  and  mthcr  ^lender;  three  toes  in  fronl,  ona  behind  ;  tho  middle  toe 
anitcd  by  a  nbort  membrane  to  the  oat«r  to«  ;  the  inner  toe  free  ;  tho  bind  toe 
articalftled  upon  the  tarsui ;  elaws  long  and  tabnUie.  Win^  very  long,  the  fint 
qoiU-featber  thi>  longest. 

The  Pratincole  is  au  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  and 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  amd  Asia,  and  occurs  in 
the  British  Islands  as  a  rare  straggler.  Tho  earliest  record 
is  perhaps  by  Graves,  who  says  that  one  was  taken  at  Bold- 
ness, in  Camberland,  iu  1807  j  one  in  September,  1811, 
near  Truro,  in  Cornwall ;  and  one  on  Eudo-waters,  in  Surrey, 
prior  to  1812.  J  He  gives  a  coloured  illustration,  for  which 
be  says  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Bullock,  of  the  London 

*  Ilivundo  Pralineola,  Linnietis,  Syit.  Nat.  £d.  12,  L  p.  34£  (1766), 
•f  Omithologie,  v.  p.  141  (1760). 

*  Itritinh  Ornithology,  ii.,  not  t»eed  (1813). 
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MuBeata,  of  a  speciinen  which  was  shot  near  Ormslcirk,  in 
Lancaahiro :  in  October,  1609,  according  to  Gravea,  but 
respecting  this  and  another  example,  Bullock  himself 
writes  as  follows  (^Trans,  Linn.  See,  xi.  p.  177)  : — 

"  The  tirst  instance  of  this  bird  having  been  killed  in 
Britain  occurred  in  1807,  when  one  was  shot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire :  it  was  preserved  by 
Mr.  J.  Sherlock,  of  that  place,  from  whom  1  purchased  it 
a  few  days  afterwards.*     On  the  16th  of  August  last  [1812J 

I  killed  another  specimen  of  this  bird  iu  the  Isle  of  Unst, 
about  three  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain. 
When  I  first  discovered  it,  it  rose  within  a  few  feet  and  flew 
round  me  in  the  manner  of  a  Swallow,  and  then  alighted 
close  to  the  head  of  a  cow  that  was  tethered  within  ten 
yards'  distance.  After  examining  it  a  few  minutes,  I 
returned  to  the  house  of  T.  Edmondson,  Esq.,  for  my  gun, 
and,  accompanied  by  that  gentleman's  brother,  went  in 
search  of  it.  After  a  short  time  it  came  out  of  some 
growing  corn,  and  was  catching  insects  at  the  time  I  fired  ; 
and,  being  only  wounded  iu  the  wing,  we  had  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  examining  it  alive.  In  the  form  of  its  bill,  wings, 
and  tail,  aa  well  as  its  mode  of  flight,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  genus  Hirundo ;  but,  contrary  to  the  whole  of  this 
family,  the  legs  were  long,  and  bare  ahovo  the  knee,  agree- 
ing with  Tringa;  and,  like  the  Sandpipers,  it  ran  ^vith  the 
greatewt  rapidity  when  ou  tho  ground,  or  in  shallow  water, 
in  pursuit  of  its  food,  which  was  wholly  of  flies,  of  which 
its  stomach  was  full.     It  was  a  male,  and  weighed  2  oz. 

II  dwt." 

The  bird  killed  near  Ormskirk  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  The  other  remained  in  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's possession  till  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  his  museum 
in  1810  ;  when  the  Author  finds,  by  a  reference  to  his 
priced  catalogue,  tbat  this  specimen  from  Shetland  produced 
£8.  8«.,  and  was  transferred  to  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Saffron  Waldeu,  sent  word  to  the 

•  Montngu,   »pp»rentlj  alluding  to  the  same  specimen,  slates  that  it  was 
■hot  on  I8thMpy,  1804  \ 
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Author  that  a  pair  of  Pratincoles  was  shot  on  the  Brejdon- 
wall,  near  Yarmouth,  in  May,  1827,  by  John  Besaey,  a  fisher- 
man, and  sold  to  Isaac  Harvey,  a  bird-preserver,  who  re-sold 
them  for  £1.  The  occorrence  and  capture  of  this  pair  of 
Pratincoles  is  mentioned  in  the  Messrs.  Pagets'  '  Sketch  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth  and  its  Neighbourhood ' 
(p.  10).  In  May,  1840,  another  was  shot  upon  the  shore 
of  the  harbour  of  Blakcuey,  in  Norfolk,  by  Henry  Overton,  a 
fowler,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Sparham, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Mr,  Henry  Eogers,  soUcitor,  at 
Thetford,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Mr.  New- 
come,  of  Feltwell  Hall,  who  subsequently  obtained  another 
shot  in  his  neighbourhood  during  the  first  week  of  June, 
1868  (Zool.  8.8.  p.  141)2). 

From  Mr.  F.  Holme,  the  Author  learned  that  a  Pratin- 
cole was  shot  by  Mr.  Frederick  Oats,  of  Branston  Hall, 
near  Lincoln,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1827. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenjiis  sent  notice  of  a  Pratincole  shot 
in  Wilbraham  Fen,  CambridgeBhire,  on  21st  June,  1835, 
which  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Martin,  of  Quy 
Hall,  in  that  county. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  1842,  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
bird  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hussey,  at  Tilshead,  in  the  bleakest 
part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
ReY.  A.  C.  Smith,  at  Yatesbary  Rectory,  Calne,  Wilts. 

In  May,  1844,  one  was  shot  on  Staxton  Wold,  near 
Scarborough,  in  company  with  a  flight  or  '  trip '  of  Dotterel, 
as  recorded  by  the  late  Sir  William  Miluer,  Bart.  {Zool. 
p.  2023) ;  one  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ourney, 
Jnnr,,  was  said  to  have  been  shot  at  Bridlington,  in  the 
same  county,  in  February,  1850;*  and  a  third,  obtained 
near  "VMiitby,  in  October,  1871,  is  in  the  Museum  of  that 
town. 

On  the  7th  September,  1851,  a  pair  was  observed  on  a 
sand-bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe,  whore  their  move- 

*  Tliia  exAtnple  was  originally  luurigncil  tu  B«<llington,  io  NortbomboTluii], 
bot  thia  \»  admitted  to  bo  an  error :  cf.  Hancock,  N.  H.  TrnDH.  Northumb.  anJ 
DBibam,  vi.  p.  6€,  not«. 
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lueutB  on  the  sand  very  mach  resembled  those  of  the  Ringed 
Plover  (Zool.  p.  3710) ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Ross  informed 
Mr.  Gatcombe  that  he  once  saw  two  on  the  Warren  Sands, 
near  Exmouth  (Rowe's  B.  of  Devon,  p.  82).  Mr.  J.  C. 
Man  sell- Plejdell  states  (B.  of  Dorset,  p.  25)  that  one  which 
is  in  the  collection  of  Viscount  Portman  was  shot  at  Bryan- 
ston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  some  years  ago ;  and  he 
mentions  two  others  as  having  been  seen  in  the  county. 

In  October,  1864,  a  maimed  or  weary  bird  was  knocked 
over  with  shingle  on  the  beach  of  Stokes  Bay,  near  Gosport 
(Zool.  B.s.  p.  2944).  In  June,  1874,  the  late  E.  H.  Rodd 
obtained  a  male  Pratincole  in  the  flesh,  which  had  been  shot 
when  apparently  hawking  for  insects  over  a  pool  on  the 
Lizard  downs  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  4077) ;  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Phillips 
states  that  one  was  observed  some  time  since  by  two  com- 
petent observers  near  Hay,  in  Breconshire  (Zool.  1882, 
p.  213).  An  example  is  cited  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Mathew 
(Zool.  1881,  p.  309)  as  having  been  killed  on  the  Meudips, 
in  Somersetshire  ,•  and  there  are  probably  several  unrecorded 
specimens  in  existence. 

In  Ireland  a  Pratincole  is  stated  to  have  been  shot  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stopford,  at  Castlefreke,  Co.  Cork,  in  the 
month  of  October,  a  few  years  previous  to  1843,  but  the 
specimen  was  not  preserved.* 

The  Pratincole  is  only  a  straggler  to  Denmark,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  northern  portion  of  France,  but  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  the  latter  country  it  breeds, 
especially  in  the  Gard.  In  Savoy  and  Switzerland  it  is  only 
a  rare  visitant,  but  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  I'ernice  di  mare,  it  is  a  tolerably  regular 
migrant  of  short  stay ;  and  in  Sicily  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
resident,  breeding  abundantly  in  the  southern  districts.  In 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  it  is  very  numerous  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, such  as  are  afforded  by  the  great  plains  or  rnarisma 
along  the  Guadalquivir,  where  it  breeds  in  hundreds.  It 
also  breeds  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  but  in  Sardinia  it 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  irregular  visitant,  and  in  Malta 
•  J.  R.  Harvey,  >  Fauna  of  Cork,"  i-.  11  (lJi43). 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Wright  found  it  only  as  a  migrftnt.  In  Greece 
Riid  the  neighbouring  islands  it  is  moBt  numerous  in  winter, 
and  on  passage,  but  Mr.  H.  Seebohna  found  it  breeding  on 
the  islands  of  the  Lagoons  of  Missolongbi.  He  also  found 
it  breeding  near  Smyrna,  as  Canon  Tristram  did  in  Pales- 
tine; but  along  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Turkey, 
and  Southern  Russia,  and  up  to  56°  N.  lat.  in  the  latter, 
this  species  appears  to  be  replaced  by  a  closely  allied  form, 
Glareola  melmoj^teni,  which  is  rather  duiker,  and  has  the 
under  wing-coverta  and  axillaries  Hack,  instead  of  chestnut- 
red.  Both  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Finsch  at  Ala-Kul,  in 
South-western  Siberia ;  bat  in  Turkestan  Severtzoff  found 
G.  pratincola  and  a  form  intermediate  between  it  and  G. 
mfianoptera,  which  he  identifies  with  G.  limhaUi,  Brehm. 

In  Morocco  the  Pratincole  is  now  well  known  as  a 
common  species,  but  when  the  former  Editions  of  this  work 
were  published,  great  store  was  set  upon  two  skins  and  an 
egg  of  what  was,  then,  an  exceedingly  rare  bird,  obtained  by 
Colonel  Drummond-Hay  near  Tangiers,  and  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Society.  In  Algeria  it  breeds  in  abundance, 
and  it  is  numerous  in  Egypt,  from  whence  it  can  be  traced 
to  Abyssinia,  and  as  far  as  Natal  on  the  one  side;  and 
Damara-land  on  the  west ;  but  the  common  form  in  winter 
in  South  Africa  appears  to  be  G.  melnnopfera.  In  Persia 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  obtained  our  species,  which  breeds  in 
Sind,  and  also  occurs  sparingly  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India,  but  throughout  the  central  and  southern  districts  of 
that  country,  South-eastern  Asia,  and  Malaysia,  down  to 
Australia,  the  prevailing  and  representative  form  is  G.  ori- 
entalia,  which  is  smaller,  has  a  less  forked  tail,  and  lacks  the 
white  tips  to  the  aecondaries.  The  latter  race  was  the  only 
one  found  by  the  Abbe  David  in  Mongolia,  and,  according 
to  Taczanowski,  by  Baddo  on  tho  Argun.  Tlie  family 
Olareolidte  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World. 

Before  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  speci- 
men, Linnteus  had  classed  the  Pratincole  with  the  Swal- 
lows in  the  genus  Ilirundo ;  but  when  he  bad  received  one 
Bent  by  the  Rev.   John  White  from  Gibraltar,  he  writes 
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from  Upsala,  under  date  of  3rd  JtJy,  1774  : — "  Pratin- 
cokm  antea  non  Tidi ;  ad  Grallas  spectat,  et  proprii  generis 
est."  Sundevall  placed  it  among  the  Caprimulfi'tdie,  but 
no  other  recent  eystematist  of  any  note  has  removed  it 
from  the  Plovers,  to  which  it  has  strong  affinities.  In  its 
flight  it  is  also  very  Tern-likej  especially  when  hovering 
with  extended  wings ;  but  when  on  the  ground  it  runs  with 
a  great  rapidity.  The  note  when  the  breeding-grounds  are 
invaded  is  a  shrill  Ida,  kia,  kiaia,  and  the  birds  are  very 
fearless,  swooping  close  to  the  intruder's  bead :  then,  after 
settling  on  the  ground  for  a  time,  they  recommence  their 
evolutions ;  bat  they  have  also  a  way  of  cowering  over  the 
ground  with  extended  wings  which  by  no  means  indicates 
the  proximity  of  eggs  or  young.  The  eggs,  which  in  Spain 
may  be  found  from  the  beginning  of  May,  althoagh  later  in 
some  other  localities,  are  frequently  only  two,  but  sometimes 
three  in  number,  and  are  deposited  with  their  axes  parallel 
upon  the  dry  mud.  The  shell  is  thin  ;  the  form  very  oval ; 
the  ground-colour  of  a  buff  or  grey,  mottled  with  spots  of 
dark  brown,  somotimes  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  zone, 
and  measuring  about  1'15  by  '9  in.  In  one  instance  Mr. 
Seebohm  found  a  clutch  of  four  eggs,  but  the  case  is  quite 
exceptional ;  and  the  fourth  egg  was  probably  the  produce 
of  another  female.  The  young,  specimens  of  which  were 
obtained  by  Lord  Lilford,  and  figured  in  Gould's  '  Birds  of 
Great  Britain,'  ran  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg ;  they  are 
white  on  the  under  parts,  and  clove-brown,  with  slight 
mottlings,  on  the  upper.  The  food  of  this  species  is  gene- 
rally obtained  on  the  wing,  although  sometimes  on  the 
ground,  and  consists  of  insects  :  especially  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, and  locusts. 

The  beak  ia  curved,  and  almost  black,  and,  in  the  living 
bird,  the  edges  of  both  mandibles,  and  the  base  of  the  lower 
one,  are  bright  scarlet-orange ;  the  irides  light  brown  ; 
the  head,  hind-neck,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and 
tertiala,  nearly  uniform  clove-brown ;  primaries  nearly 
bliick ;  upper  tail-coverts  while  :  tail  very  much  forked,  the 
feathers  white  at  the  base,  the  other  part  dark  brownish- 
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black  :  the  onter  feather  on  each  side  as  long  again  as  those 
in  the  middle  ;  the  chin  white ;  the  throat  pale  buff,  with  a 
crescentic  line  of  black  ascending  to  each  eye ;  hreaat 
browniah-boff;  belly,  thighs,  and  under  tail-coverts,  buf&sh- 
white ;  axillariea  and  under  wing-coverts  mddj  chestnut ; 
the  legs  reddish  pnrple-brown. 

In  the  young  bird  the  clove-brown  feathers  of  the  back, 
and  the  wing-coTerts,  secoudarica  and  tertiale,  have  pule 
rufous  margins  ;  the  tail-feathers  are  shorter,  and  much 
less  forked  ;  throat  pale  brown,  the  croscentic  collar  indi- 
cated by  dark  brown  spots ;  breast  varied  with  two  shades 
of  brown ;  belly,  and  under  surface  of  tho  body,  and  tail- 
feathers,  greyish-white. 

Females  resemblo  the  males.  Tho  whole  length  of  an 
adult  bird  is  ten  and  a  biilf  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  seven  and  a  half  inches. 

The  outline  below  represents  the  breast-bone  of  the 
Pratincole,  and,  in  the  double  emargination  on  each  side  of 
the  keel,  it  will  be  found  to  resemble  tho  breast-bonea  of  the 
Bustards  and  Plovers. 
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CtTRSomns  oallicus  (Gmelin*). 
THE    CREAM-COLOURED    COURSER. 
Cursoriufi  Europteus. 

CcMOKTtrs,  Lalkamf. — Boak  a,  trifle  slmrtcr  lli»n  the  hontJ,  ttmigbt  to  the 
end  of  the  nasal  sinus,  th«a  decurred  to  tbe  tip,  which  is  pointed.  Nostrils 
oval.  Tarsi  long  aiiil  aleoder  ;  toes,  three  only,  all  in  front,  middle  toe  almost 
aH  long  again  as  tbe  lateial  toes.  Wings  long,  rather  poiotciil  ;  the  first  and 
second  qaill-feathers  the  longest  in  the  wisg. 

The  Ckeam-colodred  Courseb  was  first  described  by 
Buffon  from  a  epecimen  killed  in  France,  and  to  tbis  cir- 
cumstance it  owes  its  specific  name  ;  but  neither  to  France, 
nor  indeed  to  any  of  tbe  countries  north  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, can  the  bird  be  considered  as  otherwise  than  an 
irregular  visitant,  although  it  is  naturally  more  frequent  in 
Southern  than  in  Northern  Europe. 

«  Cfiaratlriut  ffalticuf,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  692  (1788). 
t  Ind.  Om.  ii.  p.  761  (1790). 
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The  earliest  occurrence  on   record  of  the  Cream-coloured 
Coarser  in  Eiifjland  Hppears  to  be  that  of  the  specimen  shot 
in  1785  l>y  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  St.  Alban's  Court, 
near  Wingham,  iu  Eust  Keut,  who  presented  the  specimen 
to  Latham,  with  the  following  account: — "He    first   met 
with  it,  running  upon  Home  light  land  ;  and  so  little   fearful 
was  it,  that  after  he  had  sent  for  a  gun,  one  was  brought  to 
.him,  which  having  been  charged  some  time,  did  not  readily 
I  go  off,  and  iu  CLmsequenee  he  missed  his  aim.     The  report 
[irightened  the  bird  away ;  but  after  making  a  turn  or  two,  it 
again  settled  within  u  hundred   yards  of  him,  when   he  was 
prepared  with  a  second  shot,  which   despatched  it.     It  was 
I  observed  to  run  with  incredible  swiftness,  and,  at  intervals, 
to  pick  up  something  from  the  ground ;   and  was   so  bold  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  make  it  rise  from  the  ground,  in 
order  to  take  a  more  secure  aim  on  the  wing.     The  note 
was  not  like  that  of  any  kind  of  Plover,  nor,  indeed,  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  any  known  bird,"*     (Synop.  Birds, 
Snpp.  I.  p.  254,  pi.  cxvi.)     This  example,  which   the  plate 
•shews  to  be  an  immature  bird,  passed  into  the  Leveriau 
Museum,  and  having  subsequently  been  purchased  by  Dono- 
van for  eighty-three  guineas,  it  found  its  way  to  the  British 
Museum. 

The  next  instance  in  that  of  the  bird  mentioned  by 
[Montagu  (Supp.  Orn.  Diet.)  as  having  been  shot  in  North 
I  Wales  in  1793,  by  Mr.  George  Kingston  of  Queen's  College, 
[Oxford,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  late  ProfesBor 
^Bibthorp  of  that  city.  A  third  specimen,  recorded  in  Atkin- 
iBon's  'Compendium  of  British  Ornithology,'  was  shot  on 
[flome  dry  fallow  ground  near  Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
lApril,  1816  ;  a  fourth  is  said  by  Gould  (B.  of  Gt.  Britain) 
[to  have  been  killed  iu  the  same  county  in  1825  by  one  of 
[Lord  Harewood'a  keepers  ;  and  a  fifth  is  stated  to  have 
[been  obtained  at  Holme,  near   Market  Weigh  ton,   in   the 


*  Tbe  d»te  in  oot  menlioncd,  bat  from  the  tenor  of   Lkthua'a  lettar,  dated 
.12th  Dewintwr,  1785,  acknowlfrdgiog  tbe  gift  (enmmuiiicateil  to  Mr.  (k(o)cl  by 
%itr.  W  O.  Hammand,  the  griiiilitoD  of  tlie  donor),  it  woulil  kpiiou-  that  th«  bird 
•M  kilt«d  >  iihart  tiiii«  prerloiwty. 
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East  Riding,    in    1828     (W.   E.    Clarke,   Hbk.    Yorkshire 
Vertebrates,  p.  70}. 

A  sixth  example,  recorded  by  Mr.  George  T.  Fox,  of  Dur- 
ham (Zoological  Journal,  iii,  p.  492),  was  shot  on  the  15th 
of  October,  1827,  under  Timberwood  Hill,  in  Chamwood 
Forest,  Leicestershire,  bj  a  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gisbome,  of 
Charley  Mill,  near  that  place,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Gisbome,  of  Yoxall  Lodge,  Staffordshire,  to 
whose  omithologicttl  taste  his  son  knew  the  possession  of  it 
would  bo  a  subject  of  congratulation.  He  liberally  furnished 
the  nse  of  it  to  Mr.  Selby  and  Mr.  Bewick,  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving  figures  of  it  for  their  works  on  British  Ornithology, 
and  the  representation  of  this  Cream-coloured  Courser  was 
the  last  bird  engraved  by  the  latter.* 

Another  example  is  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  Acton  (Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  iv.  p.  163)  as  shot  at  Friston,  near  Aldborough,  in 
Suffolk,  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1828,  and  this  specimen  ia 
believed  by  Dr.  Bree  to  be  the  one  preserved  in  the  late  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hoy's  collection  at  Boyle's  Court,  near  Brentwood,  as  it 
ia  labelled  "  killed  in  1828."  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the 
Editor  that  the  collection  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Mossop,  of 
Covenham,  contained  one  which  had  been  captured  in  an 
exhausted  slate  near  Marsh  Chapel,  on  J-he  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  about  1840.  In  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club  for  1847,'  it  is  recorded  that 
a  yonng  male  was  shot  near  Cheswick,  in  Northumberland, 
on  the  9th  November,  1846,  daring  a  strong  gale  from  the 
Bonth,  being  chased  by  Gulls,  and  this  ia  preserved  in  Mr. 
Brodrick's  collection.  The  evidence  of  competent  obsen-ers 
led  Mr.  Stevenson  (B.  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  49)  to  beUeve 
that  «n  example  of  the  Cream-colonred  Courser  was  seen 
near  Blakeuey  in  the  autnmn  of  1847,  and  another  near 
Westacre,  at  the  same  season,  in  the  year  1855  or  1856. 

An  adult  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  by  Mr.  Walter 
Langton,  on  East  Down,  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  1855.     Mr.  Langton  was  following  a  wild   covey 

•  A  coloured  figiin;  of  thia  Bpecimcn  ii  given  in  Ihe  Appendix  to  Potter'a 
Hiatorjr  of  Cbarawood  Forest  (1842). 
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of  Partridges  which  had  settled  on  the  open  downs,  when 
his  pointers  stood  at  this  bii-d ;  it  got  up,  flew  about  a  hun- 
dred yurds,  and  pitched  again ;  he  kept  it  in  sight,  and  shot 
it  on  the  ground.  The  bird  was  sent  for  preservation  to  the 
late  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Oxfoi-d  Street,  who  gave  the  Author  the 
body,  when  nkiuued,  for  c^tannuatiou.  It  was  a  male,  the 
stomach  membranaceous,  the  contents  a  dozen  skins  of 
caterpillars,  apparently  of  the  Garden  White  Butterfly,  one 
wireworm,  one  small-shelled  snail,  Helix  ericitorum,  and 
many  fragments  of  the  hard  portions  of  small  beetles.  Its 
breast-bone  is  now  figured. 

Mr.  J.  C.  ManBell-Pleydell  states  (B.  of  Dorset,  p.  25) 
that,  "in  the  year  1853,  the  present  Lord  Digby,  while 
following  the  hounds,  observed,  with  the  practised  eye  of  a 
sportsman,  a  strange  bird  on  Batcombo  Hill.  The  late  Earl 
of  Ilcbester  next  day  sent  his  keeper  Walton  (still  living) 
in  search  of  it,  who  killed  it.  The  bird  proved  to  be  the 
Cream-coloured  Courser,  and  is  in  the  posscasiou  of  the 
present  Earl." 

In  October,  1856,  two  were  seen  on  Braunton  Burrows  in 
North  Devon,  and  one  was  shot  (Zool,  p.  534G) ;  and  two 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Gervaso  F.  Mathew  as  having  been  seen 
the  same  place  in  March,  1860  (Zool,  p.  6980).  In 
1858,  on  the  19th  October,  a  female  was  obtained  in 
Hackney  Marshes,  Middlesex  (Zool.  p.  6309).  Mr.  F.  S. 
Mitchell,  of  Clitheroe,  writes  to  the  Editor  that  he  has 
examined  a  Courser  which  was  shot  in  the  nutuniu  of  18G(J, 
among  a  flock  of  Peewits,  near  St.  Michaels-in-Wyse,  Lau- 
cashire.  In  October,  180^,  an  example,  recorded  and 
acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Allis,  of  York,  was  killed  at  AUouby, 
near  Maryport,  in  Cumberland  (Zool.  p.  9418) ;  and  early 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year  1866  one  appears  to  have 
been  shot  near  Sandwich  iu  Kent  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  523).*  On 
the  8th  October,  1868,  a   male  was  shot  by  Mr.  Charles 


*  WiUi  reference  to  that  couol;,  it  ma;  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Earting 
baa  farnuhed  the  Editor  with  the  following  note  :  "  October  20tb,  186S.  Saw 
to-da;  a  upedmcn  from  the  mle  of  the  Margate  Maoeam,  said  to  hare  been 
obtoiaed  at  Wentbrook,  near  Margate,  NovcmVier  1849." 
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Walker  near  Lanark  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1459),  the  only  occar- 
rence  as  yet  recorded  iu  Scotland:  and  was  dissected  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Jimr.,  who  contributed  the  following 
notes:  "In  the  throat  was  a  small  tly  undigested;  the 
tongue  is  narrow,  with  the  appearance  of  bristles  at  its  base, 
acute,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  cesopha- 
gas  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  its  width  inconsiderable, 
the  proven tricuhi 9  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The 
stomach  is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  compressed,  an  inch  long, 
and  seven-eighths  in  breadth  ;  inner  coat  full  of  wrinkles. 
The  intestine  only  fourteen  inches  long ;  it  varies  in  width. 
The  csBca,  which  arise  at  a  short  distance  frona  the  end,  are 
about  two-and-a-quarter  inches  in  length.  The  sternum 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  redshank."*  Mr.  Gurney  also 
mentions,  but  without  any  particulars  of  capture,  a  speci- 
men of  the  Cream-coloured  Coarser  obtained  by  Mr.  Hart, 
the  well-kuown  bird-stuffer  of  Christchurch,  Hants,  in  the 
vicinity  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  1512). 

In  the  tirst  week  of  November,  1870,  an  eighteenth  example 
was  killed  on  the  sea-shore  at  GoBwick,opi>osite  Holy  Island, 
Northumberland  (Zool.  s.s.  pp.  2522,  2562),  and  is  now  in 
the  Berwick  Museum  ;  and  with  it,  the  list  of  visitants 
closes  for  the  present.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  one 
exception,  all  the  occurrences  where  the  date  is  known,  have 
been  in  the  autumn,  and  in  one  case  it  is  on  record  that  the 
wind  was  Houthevly. 

On  the  Coutin'3nt  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  has  once 
straggled  to  Holland,  aud  on  three  or  four  occasions  to 
Northern  and  Central  Germany.  To  the  north  of  France  it 
is  also  an  irregular  visitant,  nor  is  its  appearance  at  all  fre- 
quent in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  might  appear  to  invite  its  presence.  In  Spain 
the  Editor  only  knows  of  a  few  occurrences ;  and  to  Italy 
its  visits  are  very  irregular,  although  less  so  in  Sicily  ;  and 
the  same  may  bo  said  of  Malta,  where  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright 
has  examined  specimens  shot  iu  March,  April,  and  May. 
To  the  southern  districts  of  Russia  it  is  also  a  straggler. 
•  la  R.  Gray's  '  a  Weal  of  SooUmwI,'  p.  250. 
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The  true  home  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  commences 
at  the  Caoai'v  Islantla  in  the  west,  where  Dr.  C.  BoUe 
found  it  tolerably'  common,  uud,  upon  the  arid  plains,  even 
numerous.  In  Morocco,  according  to  the  late  M.  Favier  of 
Tangier,  whoBe  interesting  notes  are  published  by  Col. 
Irby,*  individniilfl  appear  annually  during  July  on  some 
plains  not  far  from  Tangier  :  the  duration  of  their  stay  and 
their  numbers  varying  with  the  abundance  of  insect  food 
and  with  the  temperature,  and  they  leave  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. They  doubtless  retiro  to  a  warmer  climate,  for 
Canon  Tristram  only  once  saw  them  during  the  winters  of 
1856-57  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  as  far  south  aa  30"— 31° 
N.  lat. ;  but  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1857,  they  were  observed  in  small  flocks  on  the  elevated 
table-lands  about  Bislua,  Batna,  Gunstantine,  and  Laghouat. 
In  Egypt  this  species  does  not  appear  to  be  common :  at 
least  not  in  winter;  Von  Heuglin  found  it  resident  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Kordofau  ; 
Mr.  Blanford  obtained  it  in  Persia  and  in  Baluchistan ;  and 
thence  it  occurs  through  Sind  and  the  north  and  western 
districts  of  the  Punjab,  where  Mr.  Hume  found  it  breeding. 
The  egg  of  the  Cream-coloured  Courser  was  figured  by 
the  late  W.  C.  Howitson  (Ibis,  1850,  pj,  ii.  fig.  3)  from  a 
specimen  brought  from  Algeria  by  Canon  Tristram,  who 
contributed  notes  to  the  effect  that  it  was  taken,  with  two 
others,  by  the  keeper  of  the  caravansary  of  Ain  Oosera  in 
the  Western  Sahara,  who  said  that  the  eggs  were  deposited 
in  the  bare  soil  in  the  most  arid  plains,  and  that  the  com- 
plement usually  consisted  of  three.  Viera,  however,  told  Bolle 
that  in  the  Canaries  only  two  were  deposited  ;  Favier  be- 
lieved that  two  was  the  usual  number  ;  and  in  India  neither 
Mr.  Hume  nor  his  collectors  appear  to  have  found  more  in 
the  same  clutcb.  North  African  eggs  are  geueraily  of  a 
broad  oval  shape,  of  a  stone-butl'  ground  colour,  marbloil 
with  purphsh-grey  under-shell  markings  and  browTi  surface 
blotches:  the  one  figured  by  Howitnou  measures  1'3  by 
1*08  in.  Mr.  Hume,  who  has  obtained  a  large  series  in 
*  Oni.  Sir.  QibralUr,  pp.  156-168. 
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the  Sirsa  district  of  tLe  Punjab,  states  that  his  are  rather 
smaller  and  darker  in  appearance ;  the  bulk  of  tLera  were 
obtained  in  July,  bat  the  laying  season  Tarics,  according  to 
the  raiuB,  from  March  to  August.*  Most  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Creara-coloorod  Courser  in  European  collections  are  the  pro- 
dnee  of  a  bird  brought  to  Favier  in  August,  1851,  and  then 
in  immature  plumage.  In  1853,  after  exhibiting  much 
sexual  passion,  and  making  a  noise  resembling  '  rererer,' 
the  bird  laid  eight  eggs — the  first  on  the  15th,  the  second 
on  the  10th,  the  third  on  the  30th  May;  the  fourth  on  the 
Ist,  the  fifth  on  the  llth,  the  sixth  on  the  14th,  the  seventh 
on  the  23rd,  and  the  eighth  on  the  25th  of  June.  In  1854 
she  laid  again,  with  the  same  irregularity,  twelve  eggs — the 
first  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  last  on  the  28th  of  July. 
Though  in  perfect  health,  treated  and  fed  in  the  same  way, 
she  did  not  lay  iu  1855,  but  in  185G  laid  two  eggs  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  July.  In  1857  she  again,  at  irregular  intervals, 
laid  ten  more  eggs — the  first  in  May,  the  last  in  July.  In 
1858  none  were  laid.  In  1859  she  produced  four  more  eggs 
— the  first  two  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  the  others  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  August. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  this  species,  Favier  says  : — 
"  Their  food  is  entirely  insects  or  larvw,  particularly  Penta- 
toma  torquata,  and  diflferent  sorts  of  grasshoppers.  They 
arc  met  with  in  small  lota,  nsnally  frequenting  diy  arid 
plains,  whoro  they  spread  out  iu  all  directions,  running 
about  after  insects,  and  are  very  wary  and  difficult  to  get  a 
shot  at.  Their  cry  of  alarm  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Plover.  They  rest  and  sleep  in  a  sitting  position,  with  their 
legs  doubled  up  under  them.  Should  they  not  fly  away 
when  approached,  they  run  ofi"  with  astonishing  swiftness, 
manoeuvring  to  got  out  of  sight  behind  stones  or  clods  of 
earth  ;  then,  kneeling  down  and  stretching  the  body  and 
head  flat  on  the  ground,  they  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
invisible,  though  all  tho  time  their  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
object  which  disturbs  them,  and  they  keep  on  the  alert 
ready  to  rush  oil'  again  if  one  continues  to  approach  them." 

*   *  NesU  and  Bggs  of  IndiBD  Birda,'  pp.  565-567. 
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The  beak  is  nearly  black  at  the  point,  brown  at  the  baae  ; 
the  iridca  hazel ;  the  top  of  the  head  buff-colour,  the  hinder 
part  grey  tipped  with  black ;  above  the  oyo,  and  passing 
from  thence  over  the  ear-coverts  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is 
a  white  streak ;  below  this,  from  the  eye,  a  black  streak, 
both  meeting  behind  :  the  neck,  back,  and  all  the  upper 
Burfaue  of  the  body  and  wings,  pale  wood-brown,  tinged  with 
reddish -bufl';  wing-primaries  black;  the  tail-feathers  have 
an  angular  black  spot  near  the  end,  increasing  in  size  toward 
the  feather  on  each  oatside,  in  which  the  spot  is  the  largest. 
The  chin  white ;  tho  front  of  the  neck,  tho  breast,  and 
under  surface  of  the  body,  buffy-white,,  palest  on  the  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts ;  legs  and  toes  cream  colour ;  the 
claws  brown. 

Tho  whole  length  is  ten  inches  and  one-qaarter.  From 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  six  inches :  the 
form  of  the  wing  pointed,  the  first  and  second  quill-feathers 
being  nearly  of  equal  length,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing  ; 
length  of  tarsus  two  inches. 

The  sexes  in  plumage  resemble  each  other ;  but,  as  usual 
in  Buch  cases,  the  j'oung  birds  of  the  year  differ.  These 
have  the  feathers  clouded  with  two  shades  of  pale  brown, 
with  dark,  irregular  transverse  lines  of  dusky  ash-colour,  as 
shewn  in  the  representation  ;  the  lines  round  the  back  of 
the  head  as  yet  not  very  conspicuous ;  tho  dark  feathers  of 
the  wing  edged  on  the  inner  web  with  buff  colour.  At  th© 
end  of  the  second  year  they  assume  the  plumage  of  the 
adult. 
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THE    DOTTEREL. 
Charadrius  vwriueUtis. 


EtrsRoiHAii,  C  L.  Brehmi: — Bill  rather  slender,  comprcased,  shorter  thtn 
the  bekd  :  naiMil  fnrrow  extending  ftt>out  tialf  tlie  length  of  the  upper  niMidible, 
which  in  horny  and  nlightly  docurrcd  to  the  tip.  Nostrils  snbhasa],  latersl, 
linear.  Lcga  of  nindemte  length,  Bcntelkte,  mther  slender,  naked  for  a  short 
diktonco  aboTc  the  tarsal  joint.  Toes  three  only,  all  directed  fonrarda  :  the 
outer  and  the  middle  connected  at  the  baao  by  a  slight  web ;  clawg  short,  carved, 
slender.  Tail  rather  long,  slightly  rounded.  VTinga  of  moderate  length,  pointed; 
the  &r«t  qnill-fcatbcr  the  longest ;  the  inner  secondaries  ▼ei7  nearly  as  long  as 
the  primaries. 

The  Dotterel  is  only  a  Bummpr  visitor  to  thia  country, 
making  its  appearance  in  the  soiith-easteni  counties  of 
England  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  does  not  seem  to 
go  in  any  numbers  far  to  the  westward.     It  seldom  makes 

•  Chamdriiit  Murinelln*,  Linntens,  Pyst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p,  254  (1764). 
t  Handh.  Nalnrg.  Vog.  Dcntaclilanda,  p.  .Il*  (1S31). 
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its  appearance  in  Cornwall  and  DeTonshire,  and  bnt  little 
oftener  in  Dorsetshire.  In  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  Sussex, 
Hortfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  small 
flocks,  or  "  trips"  as  they  are  called,  of  Dotterel  are  seen  in 
the  spring  on  their  way  to  their  hreediug-ground,  which,  in 
many  instances,  is  very  far  north,  and  those  or  others  are  again 
seen  in  the  autumn  on  their  return,  their  numbers  then  re- 
inforced by  the  addition  of  the  young  birds  of  the  year. 
On  the  chalk  hills  about  Koyston  on  the  borders  of  Hertford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire,  these  birds  have  been  observed 
for  many  years  to  make  their  appearance  during  the  last 
week  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  May ;  they  are  seen  for 
about  ten  days,  some  probably  moving  on  to  the  northward, 
and  their  places  being  supplied  for  a  time  by  other  arrivals 
from  the  south  •,  but  during  the  past  fifty  years  there  has 
been  a  gradual  and  marked  diminution  in  their  numbers  in 
the  above  locality,  partly  owing  to  enclosuro.  They  are 
found  generally  on  the  fallows,  or  newly-plonghed  lauds 
near  the  edges  of  the  downs,  or  sheep-walks,  where  they 
appear  to  feed  on  worms,  sings,  insects,  and  their  larvte. 
From  these  counties  the  birds  pass  on  to  more  northern 
localities,  and  are  seen  in  Safiblk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  always 
inhabiting  high  ground.  In  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
English  lakes  it  is  believed  that  a  few  pairs  still  nest, 
althuogh  in  numbers  sadly  diminished  since  the  late  T.  C. 
Heysham  contributed  the  following,  and  now  classic,  account 
of  the  habits  of  this  species  at  its  breeding-ground*  : — 

"  I  will  now  narrate,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible,  what  has  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation relative   to  the   habits    and   economy  of  this    bird. 


'  The  (irincipal  eaawii  of  the  ilecroasc  of  the  Dotterel  in  the  lake  iliittrict  hare 
bees  the  demand  for  it<  featbcn  for  artificial  ilieK  by  the  local  anglerK,  ami  the 
tcmptBtion  offered  to  the  miner*  by  the  prescnM  in  tlieir  immc<1istc  vicinity  of  a 
birr)  ao  ^noil  lu  cat,  or  xo  certiiin  to  fetch  it*  price  from  tlio  fly  ilrc^sscr.  The 
IITC«<1  of  tho  omithologivt  or  of  the  ea:-r.iiUector,  »o  often  Rtigmatixod,  has,  in 
thie  CMP,  vterriwit  no  it|>|>n:ctitblc  cRcct  ufun  its  niuiibon. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  Dottrels  Heldom  make 
their  appearance  before  the  middle  of  May,  about  which 
time  they  are  occasioDally  seen  in  different  localiticB,  in 
flocks  which  vary  in  number  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  almost 
invnrjablj  resort  to  heaths,  barren  pastures,  fallow  grounds, 
&c.,  in  open  and  exposed  situations,  where  they  continue,  if 
nnmoleated,  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  and  then  retire  to 
the  mountains  in  the  viciuity  of  the  lakes  to  breed.  The 
moat  favourite  breeding-haunts  of  these  birds  are  always 
near  to  or  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  densely  covered  with  the  woolly 
fringe-moss,  Trichostovnmi  lanufjinosum,  Hedw.,  which, 
indeed,  grows  more  or  leas  profusely  on  nearly  all  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  this  alpine  district,*  In  these  lonely 
places  they  constantly  reside  the  whole  of  the  breeding- 
season,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  almost  daily  drenched  with  rain  and  wetting  mists,  so 
extremely  prevalent  in  these  dreary  regions  :  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  this  peculiar  feature  in 
their  economy,  that  they  have  remained  bo  long  in  obscurity 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  The  Dottrel  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  bird  at  this  time,  as  a  few  pairs  usually 
associate  together,  and  live,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  greatest 
harmony.  These  birds  do  not  niako  any  nest,  but  deposit 
their  eggs,  which  seldom  exceed  three  in  number,  in  a  small 
cavity  on  dry  ground  covered  with  vegetation,  and  genorally 
near  a  moderate-sized  stone,  or  fragment  of  rock.  In  early 
seasons  old  females  will  occasionally  begin  to  lay  their  eggs 
about  the  26th  of  May ;  but  the  greater  part  seldom  com- 
mence before  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  the  following  facts,  that  they  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  this  respect.  On  the  19th  July,  1833,  a  perfect 
egg  was  taken  out  of  a  female,  which  had  been  recently 

*  "The  favourite  breeding-«tation8  of  the  Dottrel  are  froqaently  o&Ued 
'  smittlc  places,'  bj  some  of  the  guides  and  luiglon  at  Kcsvick,"  [The  Bditor 
i«  informetl  by  Mr.  F.  Nicholson,  who  Iioh  been  in  the  habit  of  exploring  these 
raoontiiinB  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  fonml  a  good  many  Dotterels'  eggs, 
that '  smittle '  is  mtrtij  a  Cumberland  word  meaning  '  likely '  or  '  well  kdaptcd. '] 
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killed  on  Robinson  ;  aud  on  the  2(>th  of  May,  1834,  I 
received  four  Dottrels  from  Keswick,  which  had  been  shot 
on  Great  Gavel  [Gable]  the  day  before.  In  the  ovary  of 
one  of  them  I  found  au  egg  almost  ready  for  exclusion, 
being  a  difference  of  nearly  eight  weeks.  So  great  a  dis- 
crepancy in  all  probability  is  of  very  rare  oecnrrence  ;  yet  it 
will  subsequently  appear  that  eggs  recently  laid,  aud  a  young 
bird,  a  few  days  old,  were  found  on  the  eame  day,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other.  The  males  assist  the 
females  in  the  incubation  of  their  eggs.  How  long  incu- 
bation continues  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  rarely  lasts  much  longer  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  days.  A  week  or  two  previous  to  their 
departure,  they  congxegate  in  flocks,  and  continue  together 
until  tbey  finally  leave  this  country,  which  takes  place  some- 
times during  the  latter  part  of  August,  at  others  not  before 
the  beginning  of  September.  A  few  birds  no  doubt  are 
occasionally  seen  after  this  period  ;  but  they  are  either  late 
broods,  or  birds  that  are  returning  from  more  northern 
latitudes.  This  autumn  I  visited  several  breeding-stations 
on  the  25th  of  August,  and  again  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
but  in  neither  instance  could  I  observe  a  single  individual. 

*'  Anxious  as  I  have  been  for  several  years  past  to  procure 
the  eggs  of  the  Dottrel  for  the  purpose  of  adduig  un- 
doubted specimens  of  so  rare  an  egg  to  my  cabinet,  as 
well  as  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  bird  breeds  in 
Cumberland ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  present  year  that  I 
had  the  gratification  of  accomplijihing  an  object  which  I 
have  had  so  long  in  view.  After  repeated  excursions 
through  the  lake  district  this  summer  for  the  express 
purpose,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  their  eggs  in 
two  different  localities, — namely,  three  on  Whiteside,  con- 
tiguous to  HelvcUyn,  on  the  2'.)th  of  June,  and  two  on  the 
5th  of  July  on  Robinson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bultermere. 
The  former  had  been  incubated  twelve  or  fourteen  days  ; 
the  latter  were  only  recently  laid ;  and,  in  both  instances, 
the  birds  were  seen  to  leave  their  eggs :  one,  on  quitting 
them,  immediately  spread  out  its  wings  and  tail,  which  it 
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trailed  on  the  ground  a  short  distance,  and  then  went 
away  without  uttering  a  single  note.  On  this  day,  5th 
of  July,  1835,  a  young  bixd^  a  few  days  old,  waa  also 
captured. 


^:V'^/:- 


"Having  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  several  days  on 
Bobinson,  in  company  with  a  very  able  assistant,  searching 
for  the  eggs  of  the  Dottrel,  I  had,  of  course,  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  ohsorving  their  manners ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  the  following  particulars  will  be  interesting  to  some  of 
my  ornithological  readers.  On  the  3rd  of  July  we  found 
three  or  four  pair  near  the  most  elevated  part  of  this 
mountain ;  and  on  all  our  visits  thither,  whether  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  greater  part  were 
always  seen  near  the  same  place,  sitting  on  the  ground. 
"When  first  discovered,  they  permitted  us  to  approach  with- 
in a  short  distance,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of 
alarm  ;  and  frequently  afterwards,  when  within  a  few  paces, 
watching  their  movements,  some  would  move  slowly  about 
and  pick  up  an  insect,  others  would  remain  motionless,  now 
and  then  alretchiug  out  their  wings,  and  a  few  would  occa- 
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sioDally  toy  witb  each  other,  at  the  samo  time  uttering  a  few 
low  notes,  which  had  some  reaemblance  to  those  of  the 
Common  Linnet.  lu  shoi-t,  they  appeared  to  be  so  very  in- 
different with  regard  to  our  presence,  that  at  hist  my  assistant 
could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  '  What  stupid  birds  these  are! ' 
The  female  that  had  young,  nevertheless,  evinced  consider- 
able anxiety  for  their  safety,  whenever  we  came  near  the 
place  where  they  were  concealed,  and  as  long  as  we  remained 
in  the  vicinity  constantly  flow  to  and  fro  above  us,  uttering 
her  note  of  alarm. 

"  As  Boon  ft8  the  young  birds  were  fully  feathered,  two 
were  killed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  plumage  in 
this  state ;  and  we  found  that  after  they  had  been  fired  at 
once  or  twice,  they  became  more  wary,  and  eventually  we 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  approacbiug  sufficiently  near 
to  effect  onr  purpose  The  moult  appears  to  commence 
somewhat  early  in  old  birds ;  a  male  that  was  killed  on 
the  25th  of  July  was  completely  covered  with  pen-foatbors, 
and  the  belly,  from  incubation,  almost  entirely  bare.  The 
stomachs  I  dissected  wore  all  filled  with  the  chftra,  and 
remains  of  small  coleopterous  insects,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, constitute  their  principal  food  during  the  breeding 
season.* 

"  These  birds,  I  understand,  are  getting  every  year  more 
and  more  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  ;  oud 
from  the  number  that  are  annually  killed  by  the  anglers 
at  Keswick  and  the  vicinity, — their  feathers  having  long 
been  held  in  high  estimation  for  dressing  artificial  flies, — it 
is  extremely  probable  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  become 
so  exceedingly  rare,  that  specimens  will  be  procured  with 
considerable  difficulty." — (Charlesworth's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
ii.  pp.  300-303.) 

ITie  maximum  number  of  eggs  appears  to  be  three  :  at 
least  four  must  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  in  records  fur- 
nished to  the  Editor  extending  from  1849  to  1874  the  former 

*  In  the  KloiiUMb  of  ■  bird  Kbot  in  Lincolnihiro  on  5tb  May,  Mr.  Hartiog 
found  remuni  of  coleoptora,  fnar  wireworois,  wing*  of  dipterm,  Uu-rie  of  iepi- 
dopt«n  {Polyotion),  nad  small  particleii  of  grit;  and  oinothor  killed  on  7tb  May, 
ID  Cambridgethire,  contained  aixty-three  virvwormi  and  two  bcotlea. 
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number  has  never  been  exceeded.  Mr.  Nicholson  informs 
the  Editor  that  wbeuever  he  has  been  told  of  &  clutch  of 
foar  Dotterel's  eggs,  they  have  iuvariiibly  proved  to  be  those 
of  the  Gulden  Plover.  The  nest  is  a  mere  shallow  hollow, 
pressed  down,  not  scraped,  and  the  ejrgs  are  placed  points 
inwards.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-olive  colour,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  browuish-hlack,  and  measure  about  1'6  hy 
11  in. 

In  the  time  of  Mnntaga,  it  appears  possible  that  the  Dot- 
terel may  have  bred  on  the  Mendip  Hills  iu  Somersetshire ; 
but  there  is  uo  evidence  that  it  does  so  at  the  present  day, 
r1  though  young  birds  are  frequently  shot  there  in  September, 
In  Walea  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  nt  any  season,  and  it 
is  uncommon  in  Shropshire,  and,  in  fact,  anywhere  to  the 
west  of  the  Pennine  range  of  hills.  In  the  Eastern 
Counties,  Dotterels  occur  on  both  spring  and  autumn 
migrations ;  but  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  J.  Cordeaux  informs 
the  Editor  that  they  are  rare  there  on  the  return  south- 
wards. In  spring  they  still  pass  with  tolerable  regularity, 
although  in  far  smaller  numbers  than  formerly  ;  and  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  steady  predilection  for  certain 
restricted  areas:  even  visiting  the  same  fields  year  after 
year.  On  their  first  arrival  in  the  last  week  of  April  they 
frequent  the  wolds  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  descend 
to  the  marshes  on  the  Lincoln  and  Yorkshire  coasts,  and 
remain  tliere  till  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  May, 
when  they  leave  for  their  breeding- gi'ounds.  In  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  the  Editor  is  informed 
that  they  make  their  earliest  appearance  on  the  sea-coast 
marshes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  higher  grounds.  It  is 
believed  that  a  few  pairs  remain  to  breed  on  the  Che\'iot 
hills,  along  which  the  *'  trips  "  pass  on  their  way  north- 
wards in  the  spring ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  on  some 
of  the  unfrequented  Scotch  nmunlnius  it  is  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvic-Browu  and 
Major  H.  W.  Fcilden  have  furnished  some  interesting 
details  respecting  the  nesting  of  this  species  on  the  borders 
of  Perlh  and  Inverness  (Pr.  N.  H.  Soc.  Glasgow,  ii.  pp. 
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237-241);  Mr.  Bateson  found  it  breeding  in  Ross-shire  j 
and  Mr.  D.  Bruce  has  recently  publialied  (Macmilkn's 
Mag.  1881,  p.  347)  an  account  of  finding  its  nest  on  the 
Grampians,  whence,  many  years  ago,  the  Author  obtained 
an  egg.  It  probably  breeds  in  several  other  counties  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  where  the  nest  was  found  in 
18.50  ;  but  to  the  Slietlands  it  is  only  a  rare  visitant.  In 
Ireland  the  Dotterel  is  certainly  oneommon,  and  of  late 
years  there  has  been  no  evidence  to  strengthen  Thompson's 
supposition  that  it  might  be  found  breeding  upon  the 
mountains  of  Tipperary. 

Dotterels  are  well  known  aa  moat  excellent  birds  for  tho 
table  ;  those  that  in  spring  and  autumn  are  sent  to  the 
London  market  used  to  find  ready  sale  at  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  couple.  They  were  more  numerous  than  usual 
there  during  the  spring  of  tho  year  18-15,  when  tho  Author 
counted  seventeen  couple  at  the  shop  of  a  poulterer  at 
one  time.  Their  sale  during  close-time  being  now  pro- 
hibited by  law,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  protection 
afforded  them  on  the  spring  migration,  their  numbers  may 
increase. 

Outside  the  British  Islands  the  Dotterel  has  been  observed 
in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  has,  perhaps,  occurred  as  a  strag- 
gler in  Spitsbergen.  It  breeds  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  Fells  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Ural  mountains  ;  but  over  the  rest  of  tho  Continent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  highlands  of  Styria,  Bohemia,  and 
Transylvania,  on  which  its  eggs  and  young  have  been  taken, 
it  appears  to  bo  only  a  migrant.  On  August  22nd,  1882,  with 
a  south-west  wind,  a  great  many  crossed  the  island  of  Heli- 
goland :  and  on  September  4th  a  flock,  going  from  east  to 
west,  took  ten  minutes  to  pass.  In  Northern  Africa,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine,  which  appear  to  constitute  its  principal  winter 
quarters,  its  numbers,  according  to  Canon  Tristram,  are 
astonishing.  It  has  occurred  in  Persia,  and  it  ranges 
through  Turkestan  to  Siberia,  breeding  on  the  Byrranga 
mountaina  in  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  in  74°  N.  lat.,  and  oa 
the  elevated  ground  whence  the  waters  of  the  Irkut  descend. 
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In  Mongolia  it  was  not  found  by  the  Abbe  David,  and 
Messra.  Blakiston  and  Pryer  do  not  include  it  in  their  latest 
list  of  the  Birds  of  Japan,  but  Cassia  identified  specimens 
obtftiued  at  Hakodadi  on  the  cruise  of  the  U.S.  Bbip 
•  PortBuioutb  '  (Pr.  Ai\  Nat.  Sc.  Pbilad.  1858,  p.  195),  and 
the  Editor  has  seen  examples  obtained  by  Nordenskiold  at 
Koljutschiti,  close  to  Bebrin^r's  Straits. 

The  earlieat  mention  of  the  Dotterel  appears  to  be  in 
the  Nortbumberlaud  '  Household  Book '  {circa  1512),  in 
which  the  entry  occurs :  "  Item  Dottrells  to  be  bouj^ht  for 
my  Lorde  when  tbay  ar  in  season  and  to  be  had  at  jd.  a 
pece."  Gesner,  in  his  *  Historic  AnimaUnm,'  lib.  III.  p.  fil5 
(1585),  cites  a  description  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Key,  and  Wil- 
Inghby  renders  the  passage  as  follows  : — "  It  [the  Dotterel] 
is  taken  in  the  night  time  by  the  light  of  a  candle  by  imitat- 
ing the  gesture  of  the  Fowler:  For  if  he  stretches  out  an 
Arm,  that  also  stretches  out  a  Wing  ;  if  he  a  Foot,  that  like- 
wise a  Foot :  In  brief,  whatever  the  Fowler  doth,  the  same 
doth  the  Bird  ;  and  so  being  intent  upon  mens  gestures  it  is 
deceived,  and  covered  with  the  Net  spread  for  it.  I  call  it 
Morinellns  for  two  reasons,  first  because  it  is  frequent  among 
the  MoriJii  (Flcmmiugs) ;  and  next  because  it  is  a  foolish  Bird 
even  to  a  Proverb,  we  calling  a  foolish  dull  person  a  Dotterel."* 
Wiilughby  goes  on  to  quote  an  account  given  to  "his  very 
good  friend  Mr.  Pefcr  Dent,  of  Cambridge,"  by  a  gentleman 
of  NorfoLk,  who  told  him  that  "  to  catch  Dotterels  six  or 
seven  persons  usually  go  in  company.  When  they  have 
found  the  Birds,  they  set  their  Net  in  an  advantageous 
place ;  and  each  of  them  holding  a  stone  in  either  hand, 
get  behind  the  Birds,  and  striking  their  stones  often  one 
against  another,  rouse  them,  which  are  naturally  very  slug- 
gish ;  and  so  by  degrees  coup  them  and  drive  them  into  the 
Net.  The  Birds  being  awakened  do  often  stretch  them- 
selves, putting  out  a  Wing  or  a  Leg,  and  in  imitation  of 
these,  the  men  that  drive  tliem  thrust  out  an  Arm  or  a  Leg 
for  fashion  sake,  to  comply  with  an  old  custom.     Bat  he 

•  Ornithology,  p.  309.     In  ihc  orii^ioiJ   ot  Qcsner,    Dr.   Key  also  give*  the 
dcrivatinn  of  morintUm  from  i*ttpit,  dull. 
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thought  that  this  imitation  did  not  conduce  to  the  taking  of 
them,  for  they  seemed  not  to  mind  or  regard  it."  To  this 
saperatition  Drayton  alludes  (Polyolbion,  25th  Song)),  where 
he  says  : — 

"The  Dotteren,  which  we  thioke  &  ver;  daintie  dish, 
WhoM  takiDg  makes  mich  sport,  aa  man  no  more  can  wiib. 
For  aa  you  creeps,  or  cowero,  or  lye,  or  Btonpe,  or  goe, 
So  marking  yuu  (with  care),  the  Apish  bird  dolh  doe  ; 
And  acting  ererythint',  doth  nerer  marke  the  net, 
Till  he  be  in  the  Snare,  which  men  for  him  have  aet." 

[And  he   expresses   the    same  idea  in   some  '  Panegyricke 
jVerBeB,'  prefixed  to  '  Cory  at' s  Crudities'  (1611), 

It  also  appears  that  the  bird  was  taken  with  Hawks.    Mr. 
Harting  has  contributed  to  StevenBon'a  '  Birds  of  Norfolk  ' 
(li.  p.  Si)  some  interesting  extracts    from  a  curious  MS. 
diary  kept  by  Hans  Jacob  Wurmser  v.  VendenJioym,  who 
i  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  to  England  in  IfilO, 
and  found  King  James  I,  at  Thetford,  on  the  7th  May,  hare- 
hunting  and   hawking.      The   next   day,  "  apres   que    sou 
I E excellence]   eut  disne  avecq  sa  Ma",  le  Due  de  Lenox  qui 
\  I'estoit  venu  visiter  devant  disne  le  menu  a  la  chasse  ou  I'ou 
.  eourrut  le  lievre,  fit  vollor  uu  espervier  et  prirent  des  Doter- 
f  ellea,  oiseaa  qui  sc  luiese  prendre  par  ane  estrange  manicre 
iaiusy  que  nous  arous  vcu.      Et  qui  so  peult  mioulx  dire 
[.qu'escripre."    With  reference  to  the  predilection  of  James  I. 
'  for  this  mild  form  of  sport,  an   amusing  anecdote  will  be 
1  found  in  Hone's  '  Everj'-Day  Book,'  182G,  p.  Gi5,  under  date 
'of  May  10th,  which  used  to  be  known  in  the  borders  of 
^  Hertford  and  Cambridgeshires  as  '  Dotterel-day.'   As  regards 
fthe  action  of  stretching  out  a  wing  alternately,  it  is  not 
I  peculiar  to  Dotterel,  or  even  to  members  of  the  Plover  tribe  ; 
many  birds  do  it  after  being  in  repose  for  some  time,  and  in 
lawks  it  is  called  "  mantling  "  by  falconers. 
The  adult  bird,  in  its  summer  plumage,  has  the  beak 
[black ;    the  irides  dark  brown ;    the  top  of  the  head  and 
[Dape  of  the  neck,  blackish-brown,  bounded  on  the  side  and 
I  behind  by  a  band  of  pure  white  ;  the  ear-coverts,  the   neck, 
and    back,    ash    colour ;    the  scapulars,  wiug-coverts,  and 
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tertiala,  ash-brown  edged  with  bufT;  wing-primiirios  ash- 
grey,  the  first  with  a  broad  white  shaft ;  tail-feathers  greyish- 
brown  ;  those  in  the  middle  tipped  with  dull  white,  tho 
three  outside  feathers  with  broad  euds  of  pure  white ;  the 
chin  and  sides  of  the  neck  white  ;  the  front  and  Hides  of  th^ 
neck  below  ash-grey ;  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  across  the 
breast,  is  a  band  of  white,  margined  above  and  below  with  a 
dark  line  ;  breast  rich  fawn  colour,  passing  to  chestnut;  belly 
black;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white,  tinged  with  buif; 
under  win g-coverta  and  axillary  plume  greyish-white;  legs 
and  toes  greenish-clay  colour;  the  claws  black.  Willnghby 
has  remarked,  and  subsequent  observers  have  confirmed  his 
statement,  that  the  females  are  larger  and  more  brightly 
coloured  than  the  males.  In  younger  birds  the  top  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  mantle  are  streaked  aud  mottled  with  buff. 

The  whole  length  ia  nine  iuches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  six  iuches ;  the  wing 
in  form  pointed ;  tho  first  quill-feather  tho  longest ;  the 
average  weight  about  four  ounces  :  but  the  Author  has  seen 
one  example  that  weighed  six  ounces  and  a  half. 

Mr,  Hcysham'a  description  of  a  young  female,  three 
weeks  or  a  month  old,  killed  on  Robinson  July  *25th,  1836, 
is  as  follows :— "  Forehead,  throat,  aud  sides  of  the  face, 
cream-yellow,  covered  with  small  spots  and  fine  streaks  of 
greyish-brown.  Crown  of  the  head,  occiput,  and  also  tho 
feathers  on  the  back,  dark  brown,  all  more  or  leas  broadly 
edged  with  buff-orange.  Scapulars  aud  wing-coverts  olive- 
green,  deeply  edged  with  reddish-white  ;  tail  tho  same,  finely 
margined  with  white,  the  centre  feathers  broadly  tipped  with 
reddish-white,  and  the  throe  lateral  ones  on  each  side  ending 
in  a  large  irregular  whitish  spot.  Sides  of  the  neck,  flanks, 
and  a  broad  band  above  each  eye,  buff-orange,  the  former 
finely  streaked  with,  greyish-brown.  Breast  cinereona, 
slightly  tinged  with  reddish-white,  and  marked  on  each  side 
with  large  spots  of  olive-green.  Belly  white,  finely  spotted 
here  and  there  with  greyish-brown.  Bill  black.  Irides 
dark  brown.     Legs  pale  olive-green  ;  soles  bright  yellow." 


^QIAUTre    HUTICULA    (LbutEUS*). 

THE  RINGED  PLOVER. 
Charadriua  hiaticula. 


JEaiALlttri,  Bouf. — Bill  niQcli  Hliorter  tkan  Ibo  Loid,  rather  ilenlcr,  str&iglit 
to  the  eoU  of  ibo  niuti  furrow,  which  exteadi  b«jraad  tbc  mitl'lle  of  tlio  l>ill, 
then  (lightly  rai«ed,  bat  b«zit  ilownwanlit  kl  tlietip;  nostrils  small,  and  linear. 
Lefl  moderately  Ion;,  aleoder,  bare  for  a  abort  diiitance  above  tke  tarsal  joint : 
lani  reticnlated.  Toes  tbrcc  only,  bligbtly  webbed  at  the  baae.  Tail  broad, 
■ligbily  rounded.  Wings  loog,  poiated  ;  the  finsl  quiil  the  longett;  the  inner 
MMPdarics  attaining  tbc  tiii  of  the  third  primary. 

This  prettily-marked  Plover  is  found  tlirougLout  the 
year  od  most  of  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands,  but  more 
pnrticalarly   frequents  bays  aud  Aula  along  the  coast  where 

•  CKarttdriut  UiatUiUa,  Linnaus,  Syst.  N.at.  Ud.  12,  i.  p.  2f>3  (17tJ0). 
t  Itia,  1822,  p|>.  &58  aod  hf,9. 

\oL.  in.  I.  L 
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tho  Bca  at  its  ebb  retires  to  a  distance,  leaving  extensive 
snrfaces  of  sand  or  sliiagle.  This  bird  also  frequents  tho 
sides  of  large  rivora,  and  is  not  unfrequcntly  found  about 
the  margin  of  inland  lakes  and  large  ponds.  The  observa- 
tions of  Scales,  Hoy  and  Salmon,  bare  long  siuce  established 
tho  fact  of  its  breeding  on  tho  sandy  warrens  of  Norfolk  and 
Saflblk,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea  ;  and,  from  tho 
more  recent  and  interesting  experiences  of  Professor  Newton 
and  bis  brother  published  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  '  Birds  of  Nor- 
folk,' it  appears  that  the  7th  February  is  the  earliest,  and 
tho  Ist  September  tho  latest,  date  on  which  the  birds  were 
observed  on  Thetford  Warren,  where  an  egg  has  been  taken 
80  early  as  the  23rd  March.  By  the  middle  of  April  laying 
has  become  general,  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the 
same  bird  lays  more  than  once  in  tho  same  season,  even  when 
she  has  not  been  deprived  of  the  first  clutch.  Incubated 
eggs  and  frosblj'-batcbcd  young  have  been  found  by  the 
Editor  so  late  as  the  first  w^eek  in  August.  In  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  species  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  breeds  on  tho  shores  of  the  inland  lakes,  as 
well  as  by  the  sea,  nesting  takes  place  somewhat  later ;  and 
the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  great  part  of  Ireland. 

The  nest  is  only  a  slight  hollow  in  tho  sand,  in  which  its 
four  eggs  are  deposited ;  but  sometimes  this  cavity  is  lined 
or  covered  with  a  number  of  small  stones  about  the  size  of 
peas,  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  this  habit  has 
gained  for  tho  Ringed  Plover  in  some  counties  the  pro'vincial 
name  of  Stone-hatch.*  Many  deposit  their  eggs  in  any  acci- 
dental depression  on  a  bank  of  sand,  broken  shells,  or 
shingles  above  high-water  mark.  The  eggs,  which  measare 
about  1'4  by  1  inch,  are  of  a  pale  buff  or  cream-colonr, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  ash  blue  and  black.  This  bird 
has  been  known  to  lay  four  oggs  four  times  in  succession  in 
the  same  season — each  set,  when  completed,  being  taken 
away ;  the  later  ones  were  emaller  than  usual,  and  altered 
in  form   and   markings,  a  natural  consequence  of  exhauB- 

*  It  is  frGqQontl;  o&lled  the  Ringed  Dotterel :  a  name  which,  8hort«nad  to 
Dotterel,  has  often  given  rii<e  to  misundtrgtnndings. 
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tion.  The  parents  are  greatly  attached  to  thoir  youug,  and 
practise  various  devices  to  draw  off  any  intruder  from  their 
charge,  while  from  the  great  similnrity  in  colour  to  tho 
Burroonding  materials,  either  the  egge  or  the  youug  are  very 
difficult  to  find.  The  latter  can  run  as  soon  as  they  emerge 
from  the  shell.  They  feed  on  worms,  spiders,  beetles,  and, 
when  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  on  the  various  species  of  the 
thinner-skiuned  Crustacea,  as  shrimps,  sand-hoppers,  &c., 
and,  with  these,  are  taken  particles  of  grit  to  aid  digestion. 
The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  melodious  whistle,  and  when 
ilarmed  resembles  the  word  pen-y-et;  but  during  tho  pair- 
ing time  the  male  has  a  distinct  love-call. 

In  the   autumn   thoae   birds  which    have   frequented  the 

[inland  localities  come  down  to  the  coasts,  and  a  partial  migra- 
tion southward  takes  place ;  the  gaps  being  filled  by  arrivals 
from  other,  and  chieily  northern,  latitudes.     In  spring  they 

[return,  but  whereas  tho  birds  which  arc  more  or  less  resident, 
and  also  the  visitors  frotu  the  north,  belong  to  a  large  and 
comparatively  bullct-headod  form  with  a  dull-coloured  mantle ; 

lihey  are  followed   in    May  by  numerous   individuals   of  a 

Ismail  size,  more  slender  form,  darker  mantle  and  more 
iarply  defined  coloration.  This  form  has  even  been  given 
pecific  rank  under  the  name  of  ,i''^.  intennedia  (Ment'tries), 

"for  which,  however,  there  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
gronnds.  Apparently  the  smaller  race  is  a  southern  form, 
which  only  visits  our  shores  during  the  spring  migration, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  suy  where  its  members  go  on  leaving,  as  they 
do  after  a  short  stay :  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions  on  the 
south  coast,  particularly  in  Sussex,  where  they  are  believed 
to  breed.  IndividnalH  of  this  smaller  race  have  frequently 
been  recorded  as  Little  Ringed  Plovers  (/E,  curoHicfi),  but 
this,  which  will  next  bo  treated,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  species 
and  one  whoso  apparitions,  even  in  our  southern  districts, 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  irregular. 

Malmgren  states  that  a  brood  of  the  Ringed  Plover  was 
found,  and  bad  probably  been  bred,  on  the  Seven  Islands  in 
lat.  80"  45'  N.,  and  the  bird  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in 
Spitsborgon.  It  brcods  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  on  the 
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late  Arctic  Expedition,  I^Iajor  Feilden  ol>tainetl  a  female  which 
had  apparently  been  nestiug  in  lat.  78°  48'  N.  in  Buchanan 
Strait,  Smith  Soand  ;  bat  birds  from  other  and  more  western 
localities  in  Arctic  America  have  either  been  proved,  or  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be,  examples  of  an  allied  species, 
jE.  aem'qMbiiata.  The  latter  is  smaller  than  our  bird,  aod 
has  no  white  patch  above  and  behind  the  eye  :  the  pectoral 
baud  ia  narrower,  and  the  middle  and  outer  toes  are  united 
at  their  base  by  a  very  distinct  web.  Tracing  the  arctic 
range  of  the  Ringed  Plover  eastward,  the  species  is  found  in 
BUmmer  along  the  whole  northern  line  of  the  Old  World 
from  the  North  Cape,  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  "Vega,"  close  to  Behring's  Straits. 

Throughout  Europe  the  Ringed  Plover  is  generally  dis- 
tributed in  suitable  localities,  becoming  rarer  in  the  interior 
of  compact  couutrios  like  Russia,  and  more  abundant  in 
those  which  present  a  varied  coast  line,  or  large  rivers.  In 
the  northern  regions  it  is  a  migrant,  but  in  the  temperate 
portions  it  is  resident,  and  some  of  the  largest  individuals 
are  to  be  found  amongst  those  which  permanently  inhabit 
the  British  Islands,  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland.  In  the  southoru  portions  of  Europe  the  smaller 
race  predominates,  and  to  this,  in  all  probability,  belong  the 
birds  which  arc  found  in  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
northern  Africa,  and  which  range  in  winter  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  that  continent.  In  Egypt,  Captain  Shelley 
obtained  none  but  the  smaller  individuals,  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  some  of  the  larger  race  also  go  aa  far  as  the  Red 
Sea.  In  Turkestan  it  is  said  to  breed  ;  but  in  China  it 
appears  to  be  replaced  by  .C  jylacida.  Gray,  which  has  also 
occurred  in  India,  and  has  been  recorded  in  error  as  our 
bird.  A  single  specimen  of  the  Ringed  Plover  was,  however, 
obtained  by  Dr.  Scully  at  Gilgit,  and  one  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Hum©  from  Sultanpur,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Delhi. 
(Str.  Feath.  viii.  p.  197. )  The  late  Mr.  Gould  has  stated  that 
ho  possessed  an  undoubted  specimen  from  Port  Stevens,  in 
Australia. 

The  male  in  summer  Las  the  beak  black  at  the  point, 
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orange-yellow  n,t  the  base  ;  the  irides  brown ;  forehead  white, 
with  a  black  band  above  it  reachiug  to  the  eyes  on  each  side  ; 
lore,  space  under  the  eyes,  and  the  ear-coverts,  black  ;  top  of 
the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  hair-brown  ;  below  this,  and 
all  round  the  neck  a  collar  of  white,  followed  by  a  gorget  of 
black  ;  the  back,  wiug-coveits,  and  tertials,  hair-browu ;  the 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  continaous  bar  of 
that  colour,  which  is  conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing  ;  the  primaries  almost  black,  the  distal  portion  of  each 
quill-shaft  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  the  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers  hair-brown,  passing  into  greyish  black  towards  the 
end,  the  middle  pair  the  longest,  the  next  four  on  each  side 
tipped  with  white ;  the  outer  feather  on  each  side  entirely 
white  in  the  fully  adult,  but  spotted  in  others ;  chin  and 
throat  white ;  across  the  neck  a  broad  collar  of  black  ; 
breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white ;  under 
wing-coverts  and  the  axillary  plume  white  ;  legs  and  toes 
orange ;  the  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  seven  inches  and 
three-quarters.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing,  five  inches  and  a  half :  the  wings  pointed  in  shape  ; 
the  first  quill-feathcr  the  longest. 

Adult  females  in  summer  have  the  black  bauds  and  collar 
narrower  than  in  the  males,  and  the  colours  not  quite  so 
decided  j  both  sexes  in  winter  have  the  black  and  the  white 
leas  pure  in  colour. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  beak  almost  entirely 
black ;  they  have  no  black  band  over  the  white  one  on  the 
forehead ;  the  lore,  ear-coverts,  and  the  collar  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  are  only  dusky  brown  ;  legs  and  toes 
pale  yellow. 

Varieties  of  this  species  are  not  common,  but  Mr.  F. 
Bond  has  one,  shot  in  Orkney,  which  is  nearly  white  with 
dasky  markings ;  and  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  of  Rainworth 
Lodge,  Notts,  has  one  with  a  stone-buff  mantle. 
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/EoiALiTis  CUBONICA  (Gmeliu*). 

THE  LITTLE  RINGED  PLOVER. 

Charudnus  minor. 

Of  this  rare  visitant  to  Britain,  the  late  Mr.  Gould  wrote 
ill  tile  '  Birda  of  Europe/  "We  arc  indebted  to  our  frieud 
Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  of  Epping,  for  the  loan  of  an  example 
of  this  elegant  little  Plover,  which  he  informs  us  was  taken 
at  Shorehnm,  in  SuBsex  ;"  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
specimen  was  correctly  identified.  As  regards  the  late 
Mr.  Lubbock's  statement  in  his  Fauna  of  Norfolk,  that 
"  two  specimens  of  this  bird  in  the  Norwich  Museum  were 
believed  by  Mr,  Denny,  the  curator,  to  have  been  killed  in 
the  couuty;  but  the  fact  was  not  noted  down  at  the  time;" 
Mr.  Stevenson  writes  that  only  one  of  these  is  now  in 
existence,  and  the  evidence  is  too  vague  to  justify  its 
claim  to  bo  considered  a  Norfolk  bird. 


•  Cluimdriut  riiroHicut,   Qmelin,    SyHl,   N«t. 
Iiccikiific  it  inlialiiu  Ciironla  (Coiu-kiiil). 


p.   C81    (1788).     So-e»lled 
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The  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd  obtained  a  specimen  shot  on 
the  23nl  October,  1863,  at  Trescoe,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  by 
his  nephew,  Mr.  F.  R.  Rodd,  who  wTotc  as  follows  : — "  It 
rose,  and  its  note  was  a  single  sharp  i^histle,  not  like  that 
of  the  Common  Ringed  Plover,  and  shorter  in  duration. 
Its  flight  was  remarkably  Stint-like,  which  it  also  resembled 
in  its  tamenesB."  On  the  30th  Angast,  18G-i,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hartiug  shot  an  immature  male  example  at  Kingsbury 
Reservoir,  in  Middlesex,  and  took  it  in  the  flesh  to  Mr. 
Gould,  together  with  an  adult  female  of  the  Common  Ringed 
Plover  shot  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Accorate  measure- 
ments and  weights  of  each  were  taken,  and  their  sternumB 
were  subsequently  compared,  the  results  being  given  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Harting  in  the  '  Birds  of  Middlesex  '  (p.  152). 
He  was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Mitford,  of 
Hsmpstead,  that  he  also  shot  an  immature  Little  Ringed 
Plover  on  the  20th  August  of  the  same  year,  at  the  same 
piece  of  water,  but  that  owing  to  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it 
was  not  preserved,  Mr.  W,  Borrer,  of  Cowfold,  Sussex, 
has  also  an  undoubted  example  shot  near  the  mouth  of 
Chichester  Harbour  iu  May,  some  years  ago.* 

Besides  these  genuine  examples,  a  number  of  '  Little 
Ringed  Plovers '  have  been  from  time  to  time  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  'The  Zoologist'  and  elsewhere,  without  any 
evidence  being  adduced  to  show  that  they  were  not  speci- 
mens of  the  small  race  of  the  Comimon  Ringed  Plover,  and 
Buch  in  fact  some  of  them  are  now  candidly  admitted  to  be 
by  their  owners.  The  real  Little  Ringed  Plover  may, 
,  kowever,  be  distinguished  from  A^l.  Itiaticulii,  by  its  smaller 
•ize  and  slenderer  form,  being  one-fourth  lighter  in  weight ; 
tut  especially  by  the  colour  of  the  shafts  of  the  privmriaa, 
which  are  all  dusky,  except  the  outer  one,  which  alone 
is  white  throughout.  In  the  larger  species  there  are  flecks 
of  white  crossing  the  whole  of  the  primaries,  and  forming 


*  Mr.  Eaos,  in  the  8rd  Edition  of  hia  '  OnitliologicAl  Runblet  in  SnaMX,' 
p.  224  (1865),  tUUi,  withont  furthor  deUil*,  th«t  three  miult  ant)  two 
immatan;  examploa  of  tbc  Little  UiDged  Plover,  «r«re  Villed  near  Biiorebiuu, 
U  8cpt«lDber,  1663. 
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when  the  wing  is  extended,  a  very  visible  band.  Tbese 
points  should  suffice  to  diBtiuguisb  the  two  species  at  any 
age. 

The  Little  Ringed  Plover  also  exhibits  some  difference 
in  its  habits,  preferring  the  sides  of  rivers  rather  than  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  On  this  point  the  late  Mr.  Hoy,  who  had 
attended  to  the  distinguished  peculiarities  of  this  species  on 
the  Continent,  remarks,  "  The  Little  Plover  appears  to  be 
very  rarely  found  on  the  sea  coast ;  but  frequents  in  pre- 
ference the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  breeds.  It  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  sand,  not  a  particle  of  grass,  or  other  material 
being  used.  It  is  very  partial  to  sand  banks  forming 
islands,  which  are  often  met  with  in  some  of  the  larger 
rivers  of  the  Continent.  It  may  also  frequently  be  found 
during  the  breeding- season  upon  those  large  extents  of  sand 
which  are  met  with  at  some  little  distance  from  the  borders 
of  rivers,  overgrown  in  part  with  a  coarse  wiry  grass."  The 
eggs  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  measure  1*15 
by  "85  in.,  of  a  pale  yellowish  stone  colour,  with  numerous 
small  spots  of  dark  brown,  without  the  bold  blotches  found 
in  the  egg  of  the  Ringed  Plover. 

The  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  usual  note  is  rendered  by  Naumann  as  dia  or  dea, 
uttered  very  quickly,  but  the  love  call  is  a  much  more 
prolonged  trill. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Little  Ringed  Plover 
should  80  rarely  be  obtained  on  our  shores,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a.  common  species  in  summer  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
Continent.  It  breeds  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  and  in  Belgium,  although  in  Holland  it 
appears  to  be  a  bird  of  passage ;  and  it  nests  regularly  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  along  all  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mediten-anean.  Principally  a  winter  visitant  to 
North  Africa,  it  descends  that  continent  to  the  Gaboon  on 
the  west,  and  to  Mozambique  on  the  oast ;  and  has  also 
occurred  in  Mauritius.  The  most  northern  locality  on 
record  is  probably  Ust  Zylma,  on  the  Pelchora,  where  a 
solitary  specimen   was  obtained   by  Messrs.  Seebohm  and 
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Harvie- Brown ;  but  south  of  that,  it  occurs  throughout 
Siberia  and  Turkestan,  whero  it  breeds  up  to  an  altitude 
of  4,000  feet;  and  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  also 
breeds.  It  can  be  traced  from  Palestine,  through  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  to  Kashgar,  where  Dr.  Scully  obtained  it 
at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  and  procured  ii  young  bird 
in  the  month  of  December ;  it  visits  the  Mekran  coast  and 
the  greater  part  of  India  in  winter  ;  in  Ceylon  it  is  said  to 
be  resident;  and  it  ranges  onwards  from  Burmah  to  the 
Philippines  and  the  Moluccas. 

A  small  Plover,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  San 
Francisco,  and  described  as  a  new  species  by  Mr.  Ridgway, 
under  the  name  of  .Ey'uilitis  microrht/nclm,  was  subse- 
quently identified  by  him  with  .Ji'.  ciironica,  but  Mr.  Ridg- 
way now  considers  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  locality  given 
on  the  label  was  correct. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  beak  is  black,  except  at  the  base  of 
the  lower  mandible,  where  it  is  yellow ;  tho  iridea  dark 
brown ;  eye-lids  bright  yellow ;  the  forehead  white,  with 
a  black  patch  above  it  extending  to  the  eye  on  each  side  ; 
top  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  ash-brown  ;  lore  and  ear- 
coverta  black ;  nape  of  the  neck  white  ;  below  this  a  collar 
of  black  ;  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  tertials,  rump,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  ash-brown  ;  primary  and  secondary  wing- 
feathers  dusky  brown  ;  these  and  the  greater  wing-coverts 
edged  with  white  ;  the  first  primary  quill- feather  only  with 
a  broad  white  shaft ;  tail-feathers  ash-hrown  at  the  base, 
darker  towards  the  end ;  tho  five  outer  tail-feathers  on 
each  side  white  at  the  end,  this  colour  increasing  in  extent 
on  each  lateral  feather,  tho  outer  one  on  each  side  having 
only  a  dusky  spot  on  the  inner  web,  but  this  appears  to 
he  constant  at  all  ages:  chin  and  throat  white,  this  colour 
extending  from  the  latter  round  the  nape  of  tho  neck ; 
below  this  and  above  the  breast  is  a  collar  of  black ;  the 
breast  itself,  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  pure 
white  ;  legs  and  toes  dull  yellow ;  the  claws  black. 

Adult  specimens  generally  measure  six  inches  and  one- 
quarter.     From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  tho  wing. 
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four  iuches  and  three-eighths ;  the  first  qnill-featber  bnt 
very  little  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  longest  in  the 
wing. 

Adult  females  have  the  white  and  black  frontal  bands 
narrower  than  the  males,  and  these  markings  are  also  less 
perfectly  defined. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  want  all  the  decided  black 
markings  which  distinguish  old  birds,  and  the  ash-brown 
feathers  of  the  back  and  wing-coverts  have  buff-coloured 
margins. 


A  mounted  specimen  of  the  American  Killdeer  Plover, 
.'Effialitis  voci/era,  was  shewn  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  in  1862, 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wise,  who  stated  that  it  was  shot  about  a 
mile  from  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire,  in  April,  1857,  and 
taken  in  the  flesh  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  bird-stuffer.  who  sold 
it  to  its  then  owner,  !Mr.  Tanner.  In  recording  the  above 
(Ibis,  1862,  pp.  275-277),  Mr.  Sclater  remarked  that  some 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  bird  having  been  brought  to 
Mr.  Hart  "in  the  flesh  "  would  still  be  desirable;  but  he 
saw  nothing  very  improbable  in  the  alleged  facts,  as  other 
American  species  of  less  extended  range  and  more  limited 
powers  of  flight  have  already  occurred  in  this  country.  The 
Killdeer  Plover  ranges  from  Arctic  America  to  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  and  visits  the  Bermudas  regularly  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  but  there  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of 
its  occurrence  in  Europe. 
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^ouuTis  CANTUXA  (Latham  •). 

THE  liENTISH  PLOVER. 

Charadriua  Cantianus. 

The  Kentish  Plover  was  flrst  described  and  named  by 
Latham,  from  Hpecimens  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Boys,  which 
were  killed  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  in  the  years  1787  and 
179L  It  is  a  species  with  a  broken  or  interrnptod  pectoral 
band,  therein  differing  from  the  preceding  species,  and 
arriTes  on  the  shores  of  England  in  April  and  departs  in 
Aagnst,  but  in  Scotland  it  is  as  yet  unknown,  liridlington, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  is  at  present  the  most  northern 
locality  from  which  it  has  been  recorded ;  and  it  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  Lincolnshire.f  In  Norfolk,  Mr.  Stevenson 
.infonns  the  Editor  that  it  is  a  more  freqaent  visitant  on 

*  C^aradriu*  Cnntiunut,  Lathnni,  Suppl.  ii.  to  (jvn.  Synop.  p.  Ixri.  (I80I). 
f  OonlMUx,  '  Birds  nf  Hnnbm  Distrirl,'  p.  0.1. 
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mi^'ration  than  was  formerly  eapposed,  when  tho  bird  was 
recognized  by  few ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  shores  of  Kent 
ami  Susses  arc  reached  that  the  species  is  to  be  foand 
breeding  even  in  moderate  uumbers.  The  shiuf^le  between 
Rye  Harbour  and  Dungeuess  was  ouce  a  favoured  locaUty, 
but  sad  havoc  has  been  made  there  by  collectors.  In  Devon- 
shire, U8  Mr.  Gatcomhe  informs  the  Editor,  two  were  killed 
at  Plymouth  breakwater  in  May  some  years  ago,  and  another 
was  shot  in  autumn  in  tho  Hamoaze ;  and  in  Cornwall, 
Mr.  Rodd  only  records  two  occurrences  in  the  mouth  of 
April,  and  one  in  August.  In  the  Channel  lalauds  it  is 
not  uncommon,  especially  on  Guemsoy,  and  tho  neighbour- 
ing islets.*     In  Ireland  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

With  the  exception  of  a  recent  occurrence  in  Norway, 
recorded  by  Mr.  CoUett,  tho  Kentish  Plover  has  not  been 
found  beyond  tho  southern  districts  of  Sweden,  nor  is 
it  at  all  common  on  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany,  but 
westwards  it  is  fairly  distributed  from  Denmark  to  tho 
extremities  of  Franco.  On  the  coast  of  tho  Spanish  Penin- 
sula and  for  a  short  distance  inland,  it  is  abundant,  and 
although  somewhat  irregularly  distributed,  it  is  found  breed- 
ing throughout  tho  islands  and  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  interior  of  the  Continent  it  is 
uhnost  unknown,  for  of  the  three  species,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  partial  to  salt  water.  On  tho  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  it  is  very  numerous,  except  in  winter,  and  in  Asia 
Minor  it  appears  to  be  resident ;  in  fact  its  line  of  resi- 
deuco  reaches  along  the  coast  of  North  Africa  to  the 
Canaries,  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  Some  individuals  go  as 
far  south  as  Damaraland,  and  even  to  Cape  Colony.  From 
Turkestan,  where  it  breeds  at  a  considerable  altitude,  it 
can  be  traced  to  the  salt  lakes  of  Dauria  and  Mongoha, 
and  to  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan  f ;  and  it  is  found 
along  the  coasts  and  on  the  large  rivers  of  India  down  to 
Ceylon,  where  tho  resident  race  becomes  somewhat  small. 

*  Cecil  Smith,  '  Binla  of  Guernsey,'  pp.  125-127. 

t  In  Southern  China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  ia  a  closely-allied 
re*ident  form,  .ff.  pcronii  (Tetum. },  and  ^.  dtalbata  (Swinhoc),  iliatinguished 
by  it*  yellow  tarsi  and  yvllow  base  to  the  bill. 
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In  Bunnah  it  is  abuDdnut  in  winter  ;  it  has  occurred  iu 
the  island  of  Mindanao ;  and  Messrs.  Finsch  and  Hartlaub 
record  it  from  the  Pe!ew  Islands.  In  America  this  widely 
ranging  bird  is  replaced  by  a  closely-allied  species,  .i3. 
nivosa,  which  in  breeding-plumage  has  the  lores  white,  and 
not  black. 

The  habits  and  food  of  this  little  Plover  resemble  those 
of  the  Ringed  Plover,  The  female  makes  little  or  no  nest ; 
bnt  lays  her  eggs  in  a  small  hollow  iu  the  sand,  or  amongst 
tine  shingle  and  broken  shells.  Mr.  R.  H.  Mitford,  who 
has  examined  a  eousiderablo  number  of  clutches,  writes  to 
the  Editor  that  he  never  found  them  to  consist  of  more 
than  three,  even  when  the  eggs  were  incubated ;  and  the 
I  Editor's  experience  of  the  average  is  similar  ;  still  he  has 
found  four,  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
In  a  clntch  of  four  meutiouod  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  the  eggs 
were  nearly  upright  in  the  sand,  the  small  end  being  buried, 
and  the  thick  end  juat  shewing  above  the  sand.  They 
are  of  a  rather  rough  texture,  of  a  yellowish  stone-colour, 
spotted  and  scrawled  with  black  nud  measure  1'2  by  'i)  in. 
Mr.  Dombrain  (Zool.  1880,  p.  138)  says  that  occasionally 
they  are  deposited  on  a  heap  of  aea-weed  thrown  up  by  a 
very  high  tide.  If  put  off  the  eggs,  the  bird  will  retire  to 
a  short  distance,  and  utter  a  plaintive  whistle,  run  a  few 
yards,  then  fly  a  little,  then  drop  and  run  again.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  young  are  hatched  its  manner  changes :  it 
will  then  fly  closely  round,  accompanying  each  stroke  of 
the  wings  by  a  sharp  whistle,  then  drop  suddenly,  and 
cower,  with  expanded  wings  and  tail.  Each  pair  appears 
to  frequent  a  limited  area,  and  when  disturbed,  fly  but  a 
short  distance,  returning  quickly  to  their  starting  point. 

The  adult  male  in  summer  has  the  beak  wholly  black; 
the  irides  brown ;  the  forehead  white,  the  same  colour  being 
continued  over  the  eye  and  a  little  beyond  it  over  the  ear- 
coverts  ;  above  the  white  on  the  forehead  is  a  patch  of 
black,  which  extends  only  to  the  edge  of  the  white,  not  to 
the  eye-lid :  top  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  rich  reddish- 
brown  ;  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  black  streak ; 
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eor-coverts  also  black ;  nape  of  the  nock  white ;  back, 
scapularB,  wing-coverts,  tertials,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the 
base  of  the  tail-feathers  ash-brown  or  light  hair-brown ;  the 
wing-primaries  dusky  black  ;  the  distal  part  of  the  shafts  of 
the  quill-feathers  white ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathera  the 
longest,  and  dusky  black  at  the  end ;  the  two  outer  tail- 
feathere  ou  each  side  wholly  white  ;  chin,  cheeks,  sides  of 
the  neck  and  the  throat,  pure  white ;  just  in  advance  of  the 
carpal  joint,  or  point  of  the  wing,  on  each  side,  is  a  patch  of 
l)liick,  not  continued  round  the  fnmt ;  the  breast,  belly,  vent, 
and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  nnder  wiuf^-coverts  and  axillary 
plume  white;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  dark  slate-colour. 

The  whole  length  is  almost  seven  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  four  inches  and  one- 
(juarter  :  the  wing  pointed  ;  the  first  quill-feather  the 
longest. 

In  the  adult  female  the  dark  colour  on  the  head  and  neck 
is  loss  decidedly  black,  and  oceupiea  a  smaller  surface. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  no  black  colour  above  the 
white  on  the  forehead  ;  and  the  lore,  as  well  as  the  ear- 
coverts  and  the  patch  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the  wing  are 
dusky-brown  ;  the  beak,  legs,  and  toes,  black.  The  young 
in  down  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Ringed 
Plover  by  their  more  rufous  tint. 

The  illustration  represents  an  adult  male  killed  in  sumtner, 
and  a  young  bird  of  the  year  killed  in  autumn. 
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(luring  Rammer,  a  plnraage  differing  considerably  from  that 
which  clistinguishes  them  from  the  time  of  the  anlnmn 
moult  throngh  the  winter  till  the  following  spring.  Tbia 
alteration  of  colour,  which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  consiBts, 
in  the  Golden  Plover,  of  a  tlccideil  change  from  a  dull 
greyish-white  to  black,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  bird  from  the  chin  to  the  belly.  Some 
new  feathers,  which  are  obtained  in  the  spring,  are  black, 
whilst  the  old  white  feathers  of  winter  may  be  seen  in 
change  to  black,  some  of  them  bearing  almost  every  possible 
proportion  of  well-defined  block  and  white  on  the  same 
feathers,  the  colouring  secretions  having  equal  influence 
over  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  feathers.  Such  birds  are 
said  to  be  subject  to  a  double  moult,  but  that  of  the  spring 
is  only  partial,  not  affecting  the  strong  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail ;  the  entire  moult,  including  the  flight  and  tail 
feathers,  only  occurs  in  those  birds  once  in  each  year, 
and  that  in  the  autumn.*  This  latter  moult  begins  in 
September  and  is  generally  completed  by  November ;  the 
partial  spring  change  commences  in  February  and  is  over 
by  the  middle  of  May.  Male  birds  are  generally  observed 
to  have  acquired  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  their  feathers 
more  rich  and  perfect  than  that  of  the  females ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  as  the  extent  of  the  change  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  constitutional  vigour  and  powers  of  the 
individual  bird,  whether  male  or  female,  and  specimens  of 
the  latter  sex  are  occasionally  seen  in  a  summer  dress  as 
rich   and  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  finest  male. 

In  the  *  Fabliaux  '  of  the  xiii"'  Century  we  read  of 
"  Ploviers  et  corliox  [Curlews]  en  haatia  "  [i.e.  on  spits]  ; 
and  BeloD,  in  1555,  writing  of  the  I'liiricr  and  the  Guillemot, 
by  which  ho  means  the  adult  and  the  young  of  this  species, 
says,  "  II  semble  qu'il  est  ainai  nommu  [Pluvier]  pource 
qa'ou  le  preud  mieux  en  temps  pluvieux  qu'en  nolle  autre 
saison."     As  a  delicacy  it  has  long  been  esteemed   for   the 

*  See  obtorratiou  on  tbo  laws  wbicb  appear  to  infloence  the  usnmption  and 
eliangei  of  plumage  in  birdd  in  the  Traimaetions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i. 
page  13  ;  also  'The  Zoologist,'  18?5»,  pp.  Sl-89. 
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table,  and  in  the  L'Estrange  "  Houseliald  Book  "  for  15*20, 
the  price  of  Golden  Plovers  appears  to  have  been  as  bigli  as 
aboat  2^/.  each. 

The  Golden  Plover  is  foiiud  duriug  saniraor,  breeding  on 
the  bij^li  hills  and  swiimpy  grounds  of  Great  liritaiu  and 
Ireland.  In  England  it  is  believed  to  breed  sparingly  in 
Devonshire,  and  perhaps  in  Somerset,  and  it  is  known  to  do 
BO  in  Breconshire  and  some  other  counties  of  Wales  and 
its  borders.  From  Derbyshire  onwards  it  becomes  more 
abundant  as  a  nesting  species,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  generally 
distributed  ;  being  especially  numerous  in  Sntherlandsbire, 
It  ia  a  familiar  bird  on  the  moors  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the  Hebrides  the  numbers  which 
descend  to  the  sandy  pastures  and  shores  are  said  by 
Macgillivray  to  be  astonishing.  Throughout  Ireland  it  is 
to  be  found  breeding  in  suitable  localities ;  and  early  in 
autumn  enormous  Ilncks  or  '  stands  *  visit  the  lowlands  and 
coasts  of  that  island.  Sir  R.  Payne- Gallwey  says  that  it  is 
the  universal  custom  of  the  Irish  fowler  to  call  the  Golden 
Plover  the  '  Grey,'  whilst  the  true  Grey  Plover  is  frerinently 
alluded  to  as  the  '  White  Plover '  or  •  Sea-Coek.'*  The 
largest  assemblages  on  the  coast  are  to  be  witnessed  at  the 
time  when  the  moonlight  enables  them  to  feed  at  night. 

The  Golden  Plover  lays  four  eggs,  which  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  very  handsome  :  of  a 
yellowish  stone-colour,  blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish- 
block,  measuring  2  by  1-4  in.  About  the  middle  of  May,  in 
this  country,  but  earlier  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  females  begin  to  lay,  making  but  little  artificial  nest, 
a  small  depression  in  the  ground  amidst  the  heath  being 
generally  taken  advantage  of,  and  lined  with  a  few  dry 
fibres  and  stems  of  grass.  The  male  sometimes  takes  part 
in  the  duties  of  incubation,  for  Mr.  R.  CoUett  shot  one  from 
four  eggs  on  the  19th  June,  1872,  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Maalnelv,  in  Norway,  the  female  not  being  observed.  The 
yonng,  when  excluded,  are  covered  with  a  beautiful  parti- 
coloured down  of  orange- tinted  yellow  and  brown  ;  they  quit 

■  The  Fowler  in  IrcUtnl,  p.  171. 
VOL.    III.  N   H 
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the  nest  as  soon  as  batched,  and  follow  their  parents  till  able 
to  fly  and  support  themseivea,  which  is  iu  the  course  of  a 
month  or  fire  weeks,  and  duriug  that  period  the  old  birds 
display  |,Teat  anxiety  in  protecting  their  youug  brood,  using 
various  stratagems  to  divert  the  attention  of  an  enemy. 
They  have  only  one  brood  in  the  season. 

The  usual  food  of  this  species  appears  to  be  worms, 
slugs,  beetles,  and  larvie  ;  and,  when  on  the  sea-coast,  of 
small  testaceous  moUuaca  of  the  genera  Rissoa,  Littonna, 
and  Lacuna,  together  with  the  fry  of  tho  common  mussel ; 
a  little  vegetable  food  is  also  to  be  found  iu  the  gizzard  at 
times,  and  the  seeds  of  the  saline  Glaitx  marlt'ivM  are  often 
swallowed,  as  well  as  numerous  particles  of  grit. 

The  note  is  a  clear  whistliug  TVul  i  but  during  tho 
courting-season  the  male  utters  a  prolonged  Tahidl-taludl- 
tahidl-hthuil.  During  migration  the  cry  of  flocks  passing 
overhead  at  night  may  often  be  beard  over  large  towns,  and 
of  this  Mr.  Stevenson  (B.  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  70)  gives  some 
remarkable  experiences. 

In  autumn  the  various  broods  associate,  forming  flocks, 
and  descend  from  the  moors  to  the  lowlands  and  sea-shores. 
According  to  Mr.  Cordeaux  the  rule  of  migration  upon  the 
East  cua»t  is,  a  iovf  old  black-breasted  birds  early  in 
August:  often  in  company  with  Lapwings;  followed  by  flocks 
of  young  birds  in  Sopteuiber  and  early  October  ;  and  lat« 
iu  OctoLcr,  and  in  November,  immense  flights  of  old  birds. 
Later  in  the  year,  any  sharp,  cold  weather  drives  the  flocks 
to  the  south  and  west,  but  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  their  Hue  of  migration  is  often  unaccountably  eiTatic. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22ud  August,  1880,  Major  P.  K. 
SedJon,  when  iu  his  yacht  at  Spurn,  saw  thousands  of 
Golden  Plover  passing  iiiirth  along  the  sea-shore  in  detached 
flocks.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  Gth  September,  Mr. 
W.  Eagle  Clarke  saw  a  long  waved  line,  extending  at  least 
three  or  four  miles,  passing  over  Spurn,  and  extending  far 
over  towards  thu  liiucolnsbire  coast,  with  direction  to  tho 
north.  It  is  diBicolt  to  surmise  whence  these  large  flights 
started.     In  1882  young  (J  olden  Plovers  commenced  cross- 
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ing  Heligoland  on  the  9tli  of  August,  These  migrantB 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  narahers  which  frequent 
our  iHlauds  from  autumn  to  spring,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  March  the  return  northwards  begins. 

TLo  Iiite  Kev.  Richnrd  Lubbock,  in  his  Fauna  of  Norfolk, 
says  of  these  birds,  "  A  great  many  are  shot  in  the  marshes. 
The  early  dawn  is  the  time  at  which  our  fen-men  seek 
them ;  they  then  fiy  about  in  close  bodiei^,  und  will  pass 
very  near  to  any  one  remaining  pcrfct-tly  still.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  they  are  very  difficult  of  access.  They 
seem  to  divide  their  time  between  the  marshes  and  the 
uplands.  If  they  are  in  a  marsh  all  day  they  often  move 
off  to  a  ploughed  field  just  as  it  is  dusk,  and  ricf  versa  ;  if 
upon  arable  land,  they  go  down  to  the  marsh  for  the  night, 
and  it  is  truly  called  phirialh,  from  its  restlessness  before 
bad  weather.  A  few  years  back,  one  day  in  the  end  of 
December,  I  stood  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  a  level  of 
marshes ;  the  day  was  beautifully  mild  and  bright.  I  was 
struck  by  the  perpetual  wheelings,  now  high,  now  low,  of 
large  flocks  of  this  bird  and  the  Peewit.  They  were  not 
still  for  a  moment,  and  yet  I  could  discover  no  cause  of 
disturbance.  Some  hours  iiftcrwards  I  went  again  to  the 
same  hill,  and  found  tbem  in  the  same  perturbed  state.  I 
WAS  so  persuaded  that  this  restlessness  was  the  harbinger 
of  stormy  weather,  that  I  wrote  u  letter  oxcu»ing  myself 
on  that  plea  from  fulfiiling  an  engagement  at  a  distance. 
The  next  morning  came,  calm  and  mild  as  the  preceding; 
the  Plovers,  however,  had  all  departed,  not  one  was  to  be 
seen.  About  5  p.m.  the  wind  began  to  howl,  signs  of 
tempest  came  on,  and  before  morning  so  much  snow  fell, 
that  in  the  lanes  were  drifts  six  and  seven  feet  in  depth." 

The  Golden  Plover  is  common  in  summer  in  Iceland,  and 
in  the  Fseroos,  and  is  generally  distributed  at  that  season 
throughout  Scandinavia,  Northern  Russia,  and  Northern 
Germany.  It  also  breeds  on  the  moors  of  Brabant  and 
Luxembourg,  but  in  France,  and  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  it  only  occurs  on  migiation,  or  in  winter,  A 
straggler  to  Madeira,  it  can  be  traced  down  the  west  coast 
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of  Africa  to  Crtjie  Colony ;   and  it  winters  in  the  nortliem 
portions  of  that  continent,  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  Siberia  Mr.  Seebohm  met  with  it  breeding  as  far  east 
aa  the  tundras  near  tbe  mouth  of  Ibe  Yeuesei,  but  there  he 
found  in  the  pvedominauce  au  alHed  B]>ecie8,  tbe  Eastern 
Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  fulrua,  Gm.  The  latter  may  easily 
be  distinguisbed  from  our  bird  by  its  smaller  size,  its  more 
naked  tibia,  and  especially  by  the  colour  of  tbe  axillaries, 
which  are  smokr-fireif,  and  not  while  as  in  our  bird.  The 
Eastern  species  has  a  wido  range,  from  Siberia  tlirough  East- 
ern Asia  to  Polynesia,  Australia,  and  Southern  Africa,  and  as 
a  straggler  it  has  occnrred  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  in  Malta,  twice  ; 
at  Malaga,  once;  at  Lublin  in  Poland,  once  ;  and  in  Heligo- 
land, thrice.  In  December,  1874,  an  example  was  found  in 
Leadeuhall  Market  amongst  a  lot  of  Golden  Plovers,  and 
was  said  to  come  from  Norfolk  (Ibis,  1875,  p.  513),  hut 
although  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  statement,  the 
endence  appears  to  be  hardly  strong  enough  to  justify  tbe 
admission  of  this  species  as  a  British  bird.  Across  the 
entire  continent  of  North  America,  ranging  southwards  in 
winter,  is  found  Ch.  rirfjiriicus,  a  form  which  seems  to 
differ  from  Ch.fulnis  in  being,  on  the  average,  somewhat 
larger,  and  in  having  shorter  inner  secoudaries.  To  this 
form  has  been  ascribed  a  bird  killed  on  Heligoland  (Ibis, 
1877,  p.  1G5);  and  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gurney,  jun.,  found  in  Lcadenhall  Market  an  example 
which  had,  no  doubt,  been  killed  somewhere  in  Western 
Europe  (Ibis,  1883,  p.  198).  To  complete  the  history  of 
the  range  of  our  Golden  Plover,  it  must  bo  said  that  one 
was  shot  on  the  Noursoak  Peninsula,  Greenland,  in  breeding- 
plumage,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  Dr.  Finsch  believed 
that  this  species  bred  in  East  Greenland ;  it  has  also 
been  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  GodhaAii,  and  in  Bellot 
Straits  (Ibis,  1800,  p.  166),  but  perhaps  it  was  not  accurately 
distinguished  from  its  American  congener. 

The  adult  bird  in  its  summer  plumage  has  the  beak 
black  ;  the  iridcs  very  dark  brown,  almost  black ;  on  the 
forehead  a   baud  of  white;  top  of   the  head,  the  nape  of 
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the  neck,  the  back,  wing-coverts,  tertials,  rump,  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  grejifth -black,  the  edges  of  nil  the  feathers 
varied  with  triangular- shaped  spots  of  gamboge-yellow  ; 
wing-primnrios  almost  black  ;  taJl-feutherB  obliquely  barred 
with  shades  of  greyish-white  and  brownifih-black ;  the  lore, 
chin,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  vent,  jet  black,  bounded 
on  the  sides  with  a  band  of  white  below  the  wing ;  axillary 
plume  elongated,  and  pure  white  ;  uudt'r  tail-coverts  white. 

In  winter  the  chin  is  white  ;  front  of  the  neck  and  the 
breast,  white,  tinged  with  dusky,  and  spotted  with  dull 
yellow  ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  l)ody  nearly  as  in  summer; 
before  and  after  the  breeding-season  the  adult  birds  may  be 
Been  for  a  time  nith  the  breast  of  a  mixed  plumage  of  black 
and  white. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  rather  more  than 
eleven  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
wing,  seven  inches  and  three-quarters. 

The  plumage  of  adult  birds  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  alike 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year ;  but  young  birds  of  the 
year  during  their  first  autumn  have  the  breast  much  darker 
in  colour  than  the  same  part  of  the  old  birds  in  winter, 
and  may  bo  distinguished  throughout  their  first  winter  from 
parent  birds  by  the  greater  proportion  of  dusky  grey  on  the 
breast  and  belly. 

The  outline  below  represents  the  breast-bone  of  the 
Golden  Plover. 
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of  the  body  during  the  breeding-aeasonj  the  Grey  Plover 
very  closely  resembles  the  Golden  Plover,  but  the  presence 
of  a  bind  toe,  though  aniall,  prevents  its  being  included  in 

ithe  genua  CUtiradrim,  It  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  Golden 
Plover,  with  a  more  robust  bill,  and  looks  whiter  about  the 
tail;  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  v^hen  on  the 
wing  18,  however,  in  the  colour  of  the  axillary  plumes, 
which  are  black. 

The  Grey  Plover  is  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  the 
preceding  species,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  more  confined  to  tho 
sea-coast  and  its  vicinity  during  its  visits,  which  extend 
from  early  autumn  to  late  spring.  A  few  old  black-breasted 
birds  return  from  their  northern  breeding-quarters  by  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  ;  the  young  arrive  in 
August  and  September ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  old  birds  come 
in  October  and  November,  by  which  time  the  majority  have 
assumed  tho  winter  garb,  although  a  blaek-breasted  specimen 
was  observed  at  Tetuey  by  Mr.  L'ordeaux  on  the  '2l8t  October, 
1873.  On  their  return  northwards,  they  may  be  observed 
on  the  sea-shore  and  mud  flats  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  or 
thirty  up  to  a  hundred  in  May,  by  which  time   they  have 

I  assumed  the  black  breast.  Some  may  be  seen  in  June,  and 
occasionally  in  July  :  doubtless  birds  which  are  not  breeding 
that  season,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  any  have  ever  nested 

^in  this  country.  In  Ireland,  although  a  regular  visitant,  it 
is  less  numerous  than  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  which 
again  it  is,  where  localities  are  equally  suitable,  raoro  abundant 
on  the  east  than  on  the  west  coasts.  Mr.  Cordeaux  thinks 
that  of  those  which  arrive  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  in  tho 
spring,  comparatively  few  pass  to  the  north  of  the  Spurn  ; 
their  coarse  being  apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic. 
,^.  Collett  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Grey  Plover 
Is  on  some  of  the  fells  of  Nonvay,  but  absolute  proof 

L  appears  to  bo  wanting.  Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  of 
Europe,  it  occurs  on  the  double  migration  ;  and  a  limited 
numlier  cross  the  Continent  by  way  of  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Ithine  and  the  Rhone,  which  lead  up  to  the  lakes  of  the 
Juru  district :  in   fact  the  specific  name  hdvetica  is  owing 
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to  the  accident  of  the  earliest  described  specimens  having 
beeu  procured  by  Reaumur  in  Switzerland.  In  Russia 
the  valley  of  the  Volga  seems  to  form  a  line  of  migration, 
by  which  the  flocks  paas,  in  all  probability,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Kama,  thence  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Petchora,  and 
BO  to  their  breeding-grounds  on  the  tundras.  Beyond 
the  Mediterranean,  where  birds  in  the  fullest  nnptial  dress 
have  been  observed  as  late  as  the  *23rd  May,  the  range  of  the 
Grey  Plover  can  be  traced  to  the  Canaries ;  and,  in  winter, 
all  down  both  the  west  and  the  east  coasts  of  Africa. 
Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  India,  down  to 
Ceylon  ;  Malaysia ;  both  sides  of  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
are  also  visited^  On  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan  this 
Plover  is  a  well-known  migrant ;  and  in  Kamtschatka  it 
probably  breeds,  as  it  is  found  there  in  summer ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  it  nests  in  suitable  localities  across 
the  whole  of  Arctic  Siberia.  Passing  westward,  the  Grey 
Plover  is  found  in  summer  in  Greenland  where,  however,  it 
is  rare ;  and  Richardson  has  stated  that  its  eggs  were 
obtained  on  Melville  Peninsula.  Mr.  R.  MacFarlane,  when 
collecting  for  tho  Smithsonian  Institution,  found  several 
nests  on  the  Barren  Grounds  east  of  Anderson  River,  in 
July,  ltj(54,  and  others  have  since  been  obtained  in  Alaska. 
South  of  the  Arctic  circle  the  Grey  Plover  is  only  known 
in  America  as  a  migrant;  and,  as  such,  this  cosmopolitan 
species  ranges  down  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Atlantic,  the 
Antilles,  and  the  coast  of  Guatemala.     ' 

The  first  account  of  the  nesting  of  the  Grey  Plover  was 
given  by  Middendorf  (Sibirische  Reise,  ii.  p.  20i>*),  who  found 
it  in  the  year  1843,  breeding  on  the  BjTrangd  Mountains, 
Taimyr  Peninsula,  in  74°,  and  also  on  the  Bogauida,  in 
71°  N.  lat.,  whore  it  was,  however,  leas  abundant  than  the 
Golden  Plover.  On  the  '2r)th  .rune  he  took  a  clutch  of  four 
eggs,  which  he  describes,  and  one  of  them  is  Hgured  (op.  cit. 
pi.  xix.  fig.  1) ;  another  taken  on  the  Taimyr  on  Ist  July, 
ifl   figured  by  Professor  Newton   (P,  Z.  S.  1861,  pi.  xxxix. 

*  Owing  (o  a  prioter'x  error  iliis  p«f;e  is  nambereil  290,  ind  baa  been  qaoUd 
uracb. 
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fig.  2).  It  was  not  however  uutil  1875  that  any  detailed 
account  of  the  uiJificfttion  of  this  species  in  the  Old  World 
was  reudered  availa.l>!e  through  the  explorations  of  Messrs. 
Seehohm  and  Harvie-Browu  on  the  tundniH  of  the  Petchora. 
Full  particulars  of  their  iuteresliug  discovery  are  published 
in  '  the  Ibis '  187G,  pp.  222-230,  and  four  representative 
specimens  of  the  eggs  are  figured  (pi.  v.).  The  first  nest 
was  found  on  the  22Dd  June  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  Alexievka  ;  it  was  situated  on  a  dry  tussocky 
ridge  intersecting  the  dead  flat  boggy  moor,  and  was  a  mere 
hollow,  evidently  scratched,  perfectly  round,  somewhat  deep, 
and  containing  a  handful  of  broken  slender  twigs  and  rein- 
deer-moss, upon  which  lay  four  eggs.  The  female  was  shot 
from  this,  and  from  many  other  nests,  and  by  the  12th 
July  ten  identified  clutches  of  eggs  had  been  secured  :  those 
on  the  last  day  containing  live  chicks  which  were  hatched 
out  in  a  basket  filled  with  Bean-Goose  down.  The  eggs 
when  fresh  are  described  as  "  intermediate  in  colour  between 
those  of  the  Golden  Plover  and  the  Peewit,  and  subject  to 
variation,  some  being  much  Lrovvuer  and  others  more  olive, 
none  quite  as  green  aa  typical  Peewit's  eggs,  or  as  oi-ango 
as  tj^pical  ones  of  the  Golden  Plover ;  but  the  blotching  is 
in  every  respect  the  same,  the  underlying  spots  equuliy 
indistinct,  the  surface  spots  generally  large,  especially  at  tho 
larger  end,  but  occasionally  very  small  and  scattered."  In 
size  they  varj'  from  1"8  by  1*35  to  2*02  by  1'4  in. 

The  young  in  down,  obtained  as  alwve  mentioned,  are 
very  yellow,  spotted  with  black;  colours  which  harmonize 
with  the  yellow-green  moss  on  the  edges  of  the  little  bugs 
close  to  which  the  nests  are  placed.  The  ground-colour 
appears  to  lack  the  orange  tint  noticeable  in  the  down  of  the 
young  of  the  Golden  Plover.  The  alarm  note  is  a  plaintive 
kop  ;  there  is  a  double  call-note,  Klee-eep,  and  sometimes 
these  appear  to  bo  combined.  When  on  our  coasts  it  may 
bo  rendered  by  Tl-c-'tU  in  a  much  sharper  key  than  the  note 
of  the  Golden  Plover.  The  food  of  tho  Grey  Plover  consists 
of  worms,  marine  insects,  marsh  shells,  green  sea-weed,  and 
the  maggots  of  the  sea-weed  fly.     For  the  table  it  is  hardly 
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80  ranch  esteemed  at  present  as  when  Dr.  Maffett  (temp. 
Elizabeth)  wrote — "  The  gray  Plover  is  so  highly  esteemed 
that  this  Proverb  is  raised  of  a  curious  nud  male-contented 
stomack;  A  ff ray  Plover  cannot  please  hlin.  Yet  to  some 
the  green  [Ooldenj  Plover  eeemeth  more  nourishing,  and  to 
others  the  Lapwing,  which  indeed  is  savory  and  light  of 
digestion,  but  nothing  comparable  to  Plovers." 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  plumage  has  the  beak  black ; 
the  iridcs  very  dark  brown  ;  the  forehead  and  top  of  the 
head  white,  the  latter  slightly  speckled  with  greyish-black  ; 
nape  of  the  neck  a  mixture  of  dusky  grey  and  white ;  the 
whole  of  the  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  tertials,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  black  and  white,  the  base  of  each 
feather  being  black,  the  ends  white  ;  the  wing-primaries 
greyish- black,  the  shafts  white;  tail-feathers  white,  with 
numerous  greyish-black  transverse  bars  ;  the  chin,  cheeks, 
throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  brcaat,  and  belly,  black ;  vent 
and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  axillary  plume  elongated  and 
black  at  all  ages  and  seasons ;  under  wing-coverts  white ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  dark  slate. 

The  whole  length  is  twelve  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  seven  inches  and  five-eighths ; 
the  first  quill-feather  three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  winter  the  feathers  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
are  dusky  grey,  edged  wiLh  dull  white  ;  the  throat,  breast, 
and  sides,  lighter  in  colour  than  the  back,  the  feathers  but 
slightly  streaked  with  dusky  grey;  the  belly,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  dull  white,  with  few  or  no  marks. 

In  spring  the  black  feathers  begin  to  appear  on  the 
breast,  and  the  birds  may  be  observed  in  various  degrees 
of  change  from  white,  with  only  a  few  black  feathers,  to 
entire  and  perfect  black.  The  breeding-plumage  is  generally 
complete  by  the  end  of  May. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  in  autumn  are  much  spotted  with 
yellow,  giving  them  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
(lolden  Plover. 
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Vanellus  TULOABI8,  Bechstein*. 

THE  LAPWING,  OR  PEEWIT. 

VaneUus  cristatus. 

Vakllcs,  BriMtonf. — Bill  shorter  thao  the  head,  straight,  ilightl;  com- 
|>reMed  ;  the  poibt6  of  both  inandiblei  bom;  aod  bard.  Nasal  groore  wide, 
and  rcjwbiog  as  far  as  the  horoy  tip.  Nostrils  biuutl,  linear,  pierced  in  th« 
membrane  of  the  D»«nl  groore.  Legs  slender,  with  the  lower  part  of  tbe  tibie 
naked.  Tarsi  reticulated  bchiod,  iwntellated  in  front.  Feet  four-toed  ;  ihreo 
before,  one  behind,  the  anterior  oncii  united  at  tbe  baae  by  a  mrmbrane  ;  bind 
toe  rer;  short,  articulated  upon  tbe  tarsua.  Wing*  laiige,  tuberculatcd  or 
sparred  in  front  of  the  cnrpiil  joint  ;  the  firat  and  second  quill-featbcra  shorter 
than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  arc  aliont  equni,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

TuE  Lapwing,  or  Peewit,  is  one  of  the  best  known  among 
cor  native  birds;  the  first  name  being  snggested  by  its  pecuhar 

*  Omithologisohc*  TuKchenbaeh,  ii.  p.  313  (1803). 

+  Omithologie,  v.  p.  9-1  (1780).  The  name  waa  formerly  spell  VannelJiu,  aa 
the  dimiaatire  of  rannut,  a  fan.     See  Charletun,  '  Exetcitationes,'  p.  113  (1077). 
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mode  of  flight, — a  slow  flapping  of  its  rounded  wings ;  the 
second  name  having  reference  to  the  freqaentlj-repeated 
note  of  the  bird,  which  the  sound  of  the  word  ■peetceet 
closely  resembles.  The  French,  in  imitation  of  the  sonnd 
of  its  note,  call  this  bird  dix-huit.  This  species,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Plovers,  inhabits  marshy  ground  near  lakes 
and  rivers,  wild  heaths  and  commons,  or  the  hills  of  an 
open  unenclosed  country.  In  such  localities  it  is  often  very 
numerous,  and  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  its 
eggs  are  sought  after  as  a  laxary  for  the  table  in  all  the 
districts  where  the  birds  are  common.  The  earliest  eggs 
fetch  such  fancy  prices  as  fifteen  shillings  apiece :  and  a 
leading  West-End  poulterer  recently  informed  the  Editor 
that  if  he  were  assured  of  having  the  first  ten  eggs  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  £5  for  them.  As  the  supply  increases, 
the  value  falls  rapidly,  until  it  reaches  4«.  6</.  per  dozen, 
which  is  the  average  London  price  in  the  season.  Pennant 
in  1776  quoted  them  at  three  shillings,  and  Daniel  in  1812 
at  four  shillings  a  dozen,  so  that,  considering  the  relative 
value  of  money,  the  price  is  now  lower  than  it  was  a  century 
ago.  The  marshes  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  and  Kent,  afford  some  portion  of  the  quantity 
with  which  the  London  market  is  supplied ;  but  the  Con- 
tinent famishes  the  larger  part.  Selby  says,  "The  trade  of 
collecting  them  continues  for  about  two  months  ;  and  great 
expertness  in  the  discovery  of  the  nests  is  shown  by  those 
accustomed  to  it ;  generally  judging  of  their  situation  by  the 
conduct  of  the  female  birds,  who  invariably,  ujion  being 
.disturbed,  run  from  the  eggs,  and  then  fly  near  to  the 
jund  for  a  short  distance,  without  uttering  any  alarm  cry. 
The  males,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  clamorous,  and  fly 
round  the  intruder,  endeavouring,  l)y  various  instinctive  arts, 
to  divert  his  attention."  On  this  subject,  also,  J.  D.  Salmon 
observed,  "  So  expert  have  some  men  become,  that  they  will 
not  only  walk  straight  towards  a  nest,  which  may  be  at  a 
considerable  distance,  but  tell  the  probable  number  of  eggs 
it  may  contain,  previous  to  inspection  ;  generally  judging  of 
the  situation  and  number  of  eggs   by  the  conduct  of  the 
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female  bird."  In  some  counties,  however,  all  the  most  likely 
ground  is  CBvefuUy  searched  for  egga,  once  every  day,  by 
womeu  and  children,  withoot  any  reference  to  the  actions  of 
the  birds.  Tlie  male  bird  generally  scratches  out  several 
shallow  holes,  in  one  of  which  the  female  deposits  her 
four  pear-ahaped  eggs,  adding  a  few  dried  bents  as  incuba- 
tion proceeds.  The  eggs  are  typically  of  an  olive-coloured 
ground,  blotched  and  spotted  nearly  all  over  with  blackish- 
brown,  but  a  pale  stone-coloured  ground  with  minute  spots 
is  not  uncommon  :  they  measure  about  I'G  by  1'3  in.  The 
usual  number  is  four,  but  occasionally  five  have  been  found  ; 
in  a  clutch  of  this  number  found  by  Major  E.  A.  Butler, 
close  to  Lough  Lame,  on  the  '22nd  April,  1883,  all  five  were 
fresh  and  so  similar  in  their  appearance  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  the  produce  of  the  same  bird.  The 
young,  when  hatched,  are  covered  with  a  yellowish  fawn- 
coloured  down,  mixed  and  spotted  with  brownish-black,  with 
a  light-coloured  collar  round  the  neck  and  a  broad  pectoral 
band.  They  soon  follow  the  parent  birds,  who  lead  them  to 
the  softer  parts  of  the  soil,  where  food  is  more  abundantly 
obtained.  They  feed  on  earth-worms,  slugs,  and  insects  in 
their  various  stages  ;  and  from  their  services  in  this  way,  Lap- 
wings are  frequently  kept  in  gardens,  and  become  very  interest- 
ing pets.  Latham  says,  "  I  have  seen  this  bird  approach  a 
worm-cast,  turn  it  aside,  and  after  walking  two  or  three  times 
about  it,  by  way  of  giving  motion  to  the  ground,  the  worm 
eome  out,  and  the  watchful  bird,  seizing  hold  of  it,  draw  it 
forth.  The  habit  of  the  Lapwing,  of  flying  and  scream- 
ing over  the  bead  of  any  one  who  happens  to  go  near 
their  eggs  or  young,  has  been  productive  of  very  opposite 
ifeeHnga  towards  them.  Charles  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Lea, 
[aear  Gainsborough,  to  whom  the  Author  was  indebted  for 
|1kiany  notes  on  the  Birds  of  Lincolnshire,  sent  him  word 
that  a  very  ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  the  Tyrwhitta,  bear 
three  Peewits  for  their  arms*;  and  it  is  said,  from  a  tradi- 
tion, that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  founder  of  their  family. 
Sir  Hercules  Tyrwhitt,  having  fallen  in  a  skirmish,  wounded, 
*  The  anna  ar*  gvle*,  three  PwwHb  or. 
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and  being  sayed  by  his  followers,  who  were  directed  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay  by  the  cries  of  these  birds,  and  their 
hovering  over  him.  The  notice,  however,  so  frequently  given 
by  these  birds  was  sometimes  productive  of  very  different 
cons«qaencc8.  Mr.  Cbatto,  in  his  agreeable  Rambles  in 
Northumberland  and  the  Scottish  Border,  refers  to  "  the 
persecution  to  which  the  Covenanters  were  exposed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  bigoted  successor ;" 
and,  quoting  Dr.  Leyden,  alludes  to  the  tradition  that 
"  they  were  frequently  discovered  to  their  pursuers  by  the 
flight  and  screaming  of  the  Lapwing ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Lapwing  is  still  regarded  as  an  onlucky  bird  in 
the  south  of  Scotland." 

In  the  autumn  they  collect  in  flocks,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  end  of  winter  are  excellent  birds  for  the  table.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  formerly  '  mewed  '  (Fosbrooke,  Ency. 
Antiq.  ii.  p.  1028),  and  fattened  upon  liver,  as  appears  by 
an  entry  in  the  Household  Book  of  Squire  Kitson,  of  Hen- 
grave,  Suffolk — printed  in  Gage's  History  of  Hengrave, 
p.  102: — "  1574,  July.  For  iij  livers  for  the  puets  and  the 
other  mewed  fowls  vjd."  In  the  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book  '  Wypes  *  (Scandinavian  li'ipa)  are  charged  one 
penny  each.  It  is  probable  that  the  '  Egrets '  (French 
Aigrette,  a  tuft  or  crest),  to  the  number  of  one  thousand, 
stated  by  Leland  to  have  been  served  at  the  often-mentioned 
feast  on  the  euthroui^ation  of  Archbishop  Nevill,  belonged 
to  this  species.  A  French  proverb  even  goes  so  far  aa 
to  say — 

"Qui  n'a  mmoge  grire  ni  vaaneau 
N'a  j«mau  maogi  boo  morceaa;" 


but  the  Lapwing  is  not  equal  to  the  Golden  Plover. 

The  Peewit  is  common  and  resident  throughout  the  British 
Islands ;  only  a  partial  migration  southwards  being  observ- 
able in  severe  weather.  Owing  to  enclosure  of  waste  lands, 
drainage  and  unrestricted  egging,  its  numbers  have  consider- 
ably decreased  of  late  years  during  the  breeding-season  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  England ;  but  immense  flocks  come 
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over  from  the  Coutinent  in  the  aatumn,  and  the  spread  of 
caltivation  in  Scotland  seems  rather  to  have  favoured  its 
increase,  especially  in  Shetland,  where  it  was  formerly  a 
rare  bird.  In  Ireland  it  ia  very  abundant,  but  Sir  B.  Payne- 
Gallwey  states  that  the  eggs  arc  not  appreciated  or  collected 
there  as  they  are  in  England.  Tho  birds,  however,  are 
netted  in  large  numbers,  and  he  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  of  making  and  setting  the  net  as  practised 
in  that  country,  leiiiarking  upon  the  superior  wariness  of 
the  Lapwing,  which  takes  alarm  far  sooner  than  the  Golden 
Plover.* 

A  rare  straggler  to  Greenland,  and  only  a  visitor  to  the 
milder  districts  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  Fa-roea,  the  Lapwing 
'  occurs  in  Europe  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  circle.  In 
Korway  and  Southern  Sweden  it  becomes  tolerably  abundant, 
although  about  Jredren,  Mr.  Collett  says  that  it  has  decreased 
of  late,  owing  to  over-robbery  :  three  to  four  thousand  eggs 
having  been  shipped  in  a  year  from  Egersnnd.  From 
Northern  Russia,  and  the  cold  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Lapwing  migrates  southwards  in  winter,  but  throughout  the 
temperate  portions  of  the  Continent  it  is  resident,  breeding 
in  Boitable  localities  down  to  the  extreme  south  of  Spain. 
The  majority  of  the  oggs  sent  to  this  country  in  spring 
come  from  Holland  and  North  Germany,  where  they  are 
Bystematically  gathered  up  to  a  fixed  date,  after  which  their 
taking  ia  prohibited  by  law.  The  Lapwing  is  a  winter  visitor 
to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  Northern  Africa, 
B  limited  number  remaining  to  breed  in  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Egypt ;  it  is  abundant  in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine 
during  winter,  and  its  range  may  be  traced  along  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  Persia,  to  Northern  India.  ScvertisoflF 
states  that  in  Turkestan  it  breeds  up  to  an  elevation  of 
10.500  feet,  and  it  readies  across  the  temperate  portions  of 
Siberia  to  Mongolia,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  adult  in  breeding-plumage  has  the  beak  black ;  the 
i rides  hazel ;  forehead,  crown,  and  occiput,  black,  forming  a 
cap  or  hood,  which  ends  behind  in  a  tuft  of  six  or  seven 
•  The  Foirlcr  in  IreUnd,  pp.  183  Ipy. 
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elongated,  slender  feathers,  slightly  curved  upwards,  which 
tLo  bird  can  elevate  or  depress  at  pleasure  ;  behind  the  eye, 
ou  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck,  and  reaching  to  the 
nape  beneath  the  plume,  white,  speckled  with  black;  an 
obJiquo  streak  of  black  below  the  eye  ;  back,  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertials  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  copper- 
colour  ;  the  primaries  black,  the  tirst  three  in  each  wing 
grejish-white  at  the  end ;  upper  tail-coverts  reddish-chest- 
nut ;  the  basal  half  of  the  tail-feathers  white,  the  rest  black, 
tho  proportion  of  white  greater  in  the  two  or  three  outer 
feathers,  the  extreme  outside  feather  almost  entirely  white ; 
chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  shining  black; 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  white;  under  tail- 
coverts  fawn-colour;  legs  and  toes  dull  tJesh-coiour ;  claws 
black. 

In  winter  the  chin  and  throat  are  white,  the  change  to 
the  black  of  the  breeding- season  occumng  in  April.  The 
sexes  in  plumage  resemble  each  oth<>r,  but  the  female  has 
the  shorter  occipital  plume.  The  whole  length  is  a  little 
more  than  twelve  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
of  the  wing  nine  inches. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  dorsal  feathers  are  edged 
with  buif. 

White,  eream-coloured,  and  mouse-coloured  varieties  of 
the  Peewit  have  occasionally  been  obtained. 
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The  habit  is  not  more  singular  than  the  species,  which 
belongs  to  a  genua  coutaining  only  one  other  membei",  and 
IB  remiirkiible  for  the  beauty  and  vttriety  of  its  plumage. 
It  inhabits  the  sea-shore,  and  at  times  visits  the  margins  of 
lalces  anJ  large  rivers,  occasionally  associating  with  some  of 
the  smaller  Plovers,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and 
the  soft-bodied  animals  inhabiting  thin  sheila,  turning  over 
stones,  and  searching  among  sea-weed  for  its  food  :  whence 
its  appropriate  Norfolk  name  of  '  Tangle-picker '.  It  is  ob- 
served to  dwell  longer  in  one  place,  if  not  disturbed,  than  the 
Plovers,  and  utters  n  loud  twittering  note  when  on  the  wing. 
By  the  latter  part  of  July  young  birds  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  tho  bulk  of  the  migrants  from  the  north  do  not 
arrive  until  August.  On  the  cast  coasts  of  England  com- 
paratively few  remain  after  the  autumn,  hot  on  the  southern 
coasts,  and  especially  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  west,  many 
stay  throughout  the  winter.  By  the  middle  of  May  the 
return  migration  has  begun,  and  birds  in  breeding-plumage 
have  frequently  been  observed  on  our  coasts,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  all  through  the  summer ;  nevertheless  the  breeding  of 
this  species  in  the  British  Islands,  although  several  times 
suspected,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  fully  proved.  On 
the  28th  May,  1861,  a  pair  rose  from  a  moat  suitable 
locality  at  Lundy  Island,  and  the  male  unfortunately  fell 
to  a  hasty  shot  from  the  Editor's  companion.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Buckley  has  scon  the  bird  on  the  west  coast  of  Harris  in 
July,  and  believes  that  it  breeds  there  ;  the  late  Dr.  Sasby 
saw  a  Turnstone  on  Unst,  tho  most  northern  of  the 
Shetlands,  on  Kith  June,  and  found  three  eggs  which  he 
supposed  to  belong  to  it,  and  in  July,  1879,  the  Editor  saw 
a  pair  on  an  islet  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  but  as  yet 
no  authenticated  eggs  seem  to  be  known  from  any  part  of 
the   United  Kingdom.*     In  Scotland   the   species  ia  more 


*  Mr,  Hartin^  has  one  of  the  egg8  stated  in  Oould'e  '  Birda  of  Great  Britain  ' 
to  have  been  t«keii  on  the  Farno  Islands,  amt  nttribated  to  thin  bird  ;  bat,  iaj 
the  Editor's  opinion,  it  resemble!)  the-  egg  of  the  Parple  Sandpiper  more  IhaJQ  tbat 
of  th«  Turnstone,  and  Mr.  Hancock  is  not  cognisant  of  either  ipecioa  having 
br«d  th«re. 
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abundant  than  iu  England,  and  the  Bamc  may  be  said  of 
Ireland,  especially  the  deeply  indented  and  eea-weed  coTered 
coast  of  the  west. 

This  cosmopolitan  species  breeds  in  Greenland  and  iu 
Iceland,  and  is  supposed  to  do  bo  in  the  Fferoes ;  but  its 
best  known  and  most  accessible  breeding-hauuts  are  on  tho 
coasts  and  islands  of  Scandinavia.  It  has  occurred  on 
Spitsbergen  and  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  appears  to  be  found 
in  Bummer  along  the  northern  coast  of  both  European  and 
Asiatic  Siberia  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits.  On  migration , 
it  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  obtained  in  such  inland  districts  as  Savoy,  Bohemia, 
and  Central  Bussia  ;  it  crosses  the  great  Asiatic  ranges  on 
its  way  from  Siberia  to  India,  where  a  small  number  winter  ; 
it  occurs  in  Japan,  and  it  visits  the  coast  of  China  during 
the  cold  season.  Southwards  it  is  found  ranging  throughout 
Malaysia,  down  to  the  south  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand ;  it  has  occurred  in  many  of  the  islands  of 
Polynesia ;  and  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  Mexico.  Between  the  latter 
and  Alaska  this  species  is  represented  by  Strepsilais  induno- 
eepluihis,  in  which  the  dark  phmiage  is  unreUeved  by  russet. 
On  the  east  coast  of  America  it  is  found  from  tho  Arctic 
regions  in  summer,  to  the  Antilles  and  Guiana  iu  winter ;  in 
the  Atlantic  islands ;  and  down  both  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
on  the  great  inland  lake  Nyassa ;  also  iu  Madagascar.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  easier  to  say  where  it  has  not  occurred. 
In  the  Azores,  Mr.  Godraan  shot  examples .  iu  breeding- 
plumage  at  Flores  in  June,  and  believes  that  the  species 
breeds  there ;  and  Dr.  BoUe  is  of  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  Canary  Islands :  Mr.  Layard  also 
thinks  that  it  breeds  near  Cape  Town,  but  as  yet  no  eggs 
are  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Old  World  south  of 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  late  Mr.  Hewitson  has  given  the  following  description 
of  his  experiences  when  on  the  coast  of  Norway  : — 

"  We  had  visited  numerous  islands  with  little  encourage- 
ment, and  were  about  to  laud  upon  a  dat  rock,  bare  except 
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where  here  and  there  grew  tufts  of  grass,  or  stunted  juniper 
clinging  to  its  sarfaco,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  hy 
the  singular  cry  of  a  Turnstone,  which,  in  its  eager  watch, 
had  seen  our  approach,  and  perched  itself  upon  an  eminoucc 
of  the  rock,  assuring  us,  by  its  querulous,  oft-repeated  note, 
and  anxious  motions,  that  its  nest  was  there.  We  remained 
in  the  hoat  a  short  time,  until  we  had  watched  it  behind  a 
tuft  of  grass,  near  which,  after  a  minute  search,  we  succeeded 
in  finding  the  nest  in  a  situation  in  which  I  should  never 
have  expected  to  meet  with  a  bird  of  this  sort  breeding ; 
it  was  placed  against  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  and  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  the  dropping  leaves  of  the  jumper  bash, 
under  a  creeping  branch  of  which  the  eggs,  four  in  number, 
were  snugly  conc»>aled,  and  admirably  sheltered  from  the 
many  storms  by  which  these  bleak  and  exposed  rocks  are 
visited,  allowing  just  softicieut  room  for  the  bird  to  cover 
them.  Wo  afterwards  fouud  several  more  nests  with  little 
difficulty.  All  the  nests  contained  four  eggs  each.  The 
time  of  breeding  is  about  the  middle  of  Juno."  The  eggs 
measure  1"6  by  1*1  iu.,  of  a  grceuish-groy  colour,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  ash-blue  and  two  shades  of  brown. 

The  Turnstone  is  well  known  to  the  ornithologists  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  interesting  accounts  of  its  habits  will 
bo  found  in  the  works  of  Wilson  and  Audubon  :  the  latter 
jsays,  "  My  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Bachman,  once  had  a  bird  of 
this  speoies  alive.  It  had  recovered  from  a  slight  wound  in 
the  wing,  when  he  presented  it  to  a  lady,  who  fed  it  on 
boiled  rice,  and  bread  soaked  in  milk,  of  both  of  which  it 
was  very  fond.  It  continued  in  a  state  of  captivity  upwards 
of  a  year,  but  was  at  last  killed  by  accident.  It  had 
become  perfectly  gentle,  would  eat  from  the  hand  of  its  kind 
mistress,  frequently  bathed  iu  a  basin  placed  near  it  for  the 
purpose,  and  never  attempted  to  escape,  although  left  quite 
at  liberty  to  do  so." 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  beak  black,  with  a 
fleshy  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  the  irides 
dark  brown  :  the  forehead  black,  reaching  to  the  eye  on 
each    side  ;    below   the  oyo  a  black   patch,  which,  curving 
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forward  and  upward,  goes  to  tho  base  of  tbo  lower  mandible, 
encircling  a  white  spot  at  tbo  base  of  tbe  upper  mandible  ; 
top  of  tbe  bead,  tbe  occiput,  and  back  of  tbe  neck,  wbite, 
streaked  witb  black;  eidcs  of  tbe  ueck  and  tbe  scapnlara 
rich  black ;  interscapulars,  and  smaller  wing-coverts,  dark 
red;  greater  wing-coverts  black,  edged  with  red;  wiug- 
primaries  greyish -black,  with  pure  white  shafts ;  teitiuls 
nearly  black,  tipped  and  spotted  with  red  ;  tbe  back  white  ; 
romp  with  a  trunsverae  basd  of  black ;  upper  tail-coverts 
and  tbe  base  of  tbe  tail-feathers  wbite,  the  other  part 
greyish-black :  all,  except  tbe  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with 
wbite ;  chin  white  ;  sides  of  the  ueck,  the  throat,  and  upper 
part  of  tbo  breast,  rich  black  ;  lower  piirt  of  the  breast, 
belly,  vent,  under  tail-coverts,  under  surface  of  the  wing, 
and  the  axillary  plume,  pure  white  ;  legs  and  toes  rich 
orange-red  ;  claws  black ;  tbe  hind  toe  articulated  on  tlio 
inner  surface  uf  the  tarsus,  and  directed  inwards  towards 
the  other  leg,  not  backwards  as  in  most  other  birds. 

Tbe  whole  length  of  tbe  bird  is  nine  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  wing,  six  inches  ; 
tbe  first  quill-feather  a  little  longer  thiiu  tbe  second,  and 
tbe  longest  in  the  wing. 

Tbe  sexes  do  not  difler  much  in  plumage ;  but  in  winter 
the  ferruginous  portions  of  the  plumage  are  not  so  rich  in 
colour,  and  tbe  legs  and  feet  are  much  paler. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  whole  of  the  plumage  of 
the  upper  surface  of  tbe  body,  and  round  tbe  throat  in  front, 
is  dull  brownish-black ;  the  feathers  of  the  body  edged  with 
yellowish- white  ;  those  of  tbe  wing-coverts  and  tertials  edged 
with  reddish  buft'-colour  ;  tbo  chin,  breast,  belly,  and  under 
tail-coverts,  white ;  the  legs  and  toes  pale  orange,  almost 
llosh-colour. 

The  young  in  down  is  dark  grey  above,  spotted  with 
black,  a  narrow  black  baud  from  tbo  crown  to  the  forehead, 
and  another  from  the  gape  to  the  eye ;  the  undorparta 
merging  from  greyish  to  wbite. 
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The  Oyster- Catcher  is  well  known  on  the  shores  of 
Great  Rritftin  ami  Ireland.  It  fijypciirs  to  prefer  Bandy  buys 
and  wide  inlets  bounded  with  banks  of  sbiugle,  as  favourable 
localities  for  the  production  of  the  varioua  mollusca  upon 
which  it  principally  subsists.  The  vertical  edge  of  its  tnin- 
.cated,  wedjfe-Iike  beak,  seems  admirably  adapted  for  insertion 
between  the  tvso  portions  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  limpets  are 
detached  from  the  surface  of  a  rock  vnth  ease  ;  after  which 
the  animal  is  scooped  out  as  if  with  a  kuifo.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  the  mollusca  generally,  worms,  and  marine  insects. 
The  Oyster-catcher  is  a  handsome  bird  when  seen  on  the 
wing,  from  the  well-marked  contrast  and  the  purity  of  the 
black  and  white  colours  of  its  plumage :  whence  its  name 
Sea-Pie;  an  equally  appropriate  name  is  that  of  '  Mussel- 
Picker,'  and  in  Sussex  it  is  known  as  the  '  Olive.'  It  runs 
with  rapidity,  and  may  frequently  bo  observed  to  swim  short 
distances  when  searching  for  its  food,  and  wounded  birds 
have  been  kuown  to  dive. 

Although  principally  found  on  or  near  the  coast,  it  ia  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Oyfiter-catcher  does  not  straggle 
inland,  for  examples  have  been  kilted  even  in  the  Midland 
Connties.  In  Scotland  mauy  pairs  breed  on  the  Don,  the 
Tay,  the  Spoy,  the  Findhorn,  and  on  some  inland  lochs 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  above  high-water  mark  on  the 
shingly  beach,  or  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  rocky  islets,  or, 
again,  amongst  the  simd-hills :  they  aro  frequently  laid  on  a 
pavement  of  small  fragments  of  shells,  or  on  a  tussock  of 
sea-pink.  Mr.  C.  M.  Adamson  says  that  he  once  found 
them  in  a  meadow  at  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  Mr. 
CoUett  mentions  a  clutch  laid  in  a  cavity  on  the  top  of  a 
felled  pine-tree  near  the  Trondhjcms  fiord ;  and  the  Editor 
huB  found  them  occupying  the  previously- robbed  nest  of 
a  Herring-Gull.  Their  number  is  usually  three,  and  on  the 
rare  occasions  where  the  Editor  has  fonnd  four,  three  of 
them  invariably  exhibited  a  family  Ukeuess,  whilst  the  fourth 
was  different.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  stone-colour,  spotted 
and  scrolled  with  ash-grey  and  dark   brown  ;  and  measure 
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on  the  wing ;  the  legs  and  toes  purplish  flesh-colour ;  the 
claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  rather  more  than  sixteen  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  nine  inches 
and  three-quarters :  the  first  qaill-feather  about  half  an 
inch  longer  ihaja  the  second,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  the  winter  half-year,  adult  birds  have  a  white  gorget 
round  the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck.  This  mark  is  assumed 
in  August,  and  borne  through  the  winter,  and  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  spring.  At  this  season  the  bill  becomes  horn- 
coloured  towards  the  tip. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wings  margined  with  brown,  and  some  of  them  show  but 
little  white  on  the  throat  during  the  first  winter. 

In  the  downy  nestling  the  upper  parts  are  dark  grey, 
tinged  with  buff ;  the  head  broadly  mottled  with  black,  the 
throat  sooty ;  a  broad  line  of  black  down  each  side  of  the 
back,  and  a  broken  line  from  the  wings  to  the  rump ;  under- 
parts  white. 
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slender,  pointed,  and  flcxiLIe,  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  11  thin  piece  of  elastic  wlialcboue.  The  semi- 
palmated  feet  are  well  adapted  for  supporting  the  bird  on 
the  soft  mud  which  it  frequents ;  hut  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Avocet  cannot  swim  with  ease,  when  the 
occasion  requires,  and  it  frequently  wades  into  the  water  up 
to  its  belly.  Messrs.  Sbeppard  and  Whitear  say,  in  their 
Cutaloguo  of  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  liirds,  respecting  one 
which  they  saw  in  the  breeding-season  of  1816  on  the 
marshes  of  Winterton,  and  which  had  young, — "  This  bird 
made  several  circles  round  us,  uttering  a  shrill  note,  and 
then  alighted  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  of  water,  on  which  it 
floated  ;  then  took  several  turns  on  wing,  and  again  alighted 
on  the  water,  where  it  sat  motionless." 

The  Avocet  was  formerly  a  regular  risitor  to  our  shores, 
and  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  suitable  localities. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  1G68,  describes  it  as  "  &  shoeing 
horn  or  barker,  from  the  figure  of  the  bill  and  barking  note  ; 
a  long  made  bird  of  white  and  blackish  colour ;  fin  footed ; 
a  marsh  bird  ;  and  not  rare  some  times  of  the  year  in 
Marshland."  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  bird  was  still  abundant  iu  several  localities  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  and  in  Gough's  edition  (1806)  of  Cam- 
den's '  Britannia,'  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  notes  from 
Pennant  and  others,  is  a  statement  (ii.  p.  271)  that  "  oppo- 
site Fosdyke  Wash  ^Lincolnshire]  during  summer  are  vast 
numbers  of  Avosettas,  called  there  Yelpem,  from  their  cry 
as  they  hovor  over  tho  sportsman's  head  like  Lapwings." 
Mr.  Hugh  Keid,  of  Doucastor,  informed  Mr.  A.  Ci.  More, 
in  A  letter  dated  June  1st,  1861,  that  so  recently  as  about 
twenty  years  prior  to  that  date  an  Avocet'a  eggs  were  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent,  where  that  river  divides  York- 
shire fi'om  Lincolnshire.  Drainage  of  the  marshes,  and  per- 
secution by  gunners  and  egg-gatherers,  did  their  work  in  the 
favourite  haunts  of  this  conspicuous  species,  both  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  iu  Norfolk,  and  tho  occurrence  in  the  year 
1810  at  Winterton,  was  probably  the  last  date  of  the  breed- 
ing of   the  Avocet    in  that   locality.     At    Horsey,    as   Mr. 
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Rining  informed  Mr.  Stevenson  (B.  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  238), 
AvocetB  continued  to  breed  ntitil  1819,  and  perLapa  a  year 
or  two  later ;  and  at  Salthouse,  where  they  were  known  as 
'"Clinkers,"   tbey  do  not  appear  to    havo  become  extinct 
until  1822  to  1825.     Since  tbat  period  tbey  have  occurred 
at  irregular  intervals,  mostly  in    May  and  June,    and  occa- 
iBiouftlly  in  auturan  ;   but  any  hope  of  the  re-establishmont 
of  the   species  aa  a  breeder  has    been   promptly  frustrated 
by  tbc  pan  of  the  local  collector ;  tlio  value  of  a  liritish- 
I  killed  specimen  being  far  greater  than  tbc  amount  of  any 
fine  imposed  on  conviction  under  tliD  Wild  Birds'  Preserva- 
tion Act.     In  Suflblk  it  used  to  breed  near  Aldborougb. 

Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  was  also  a  breeding-place  of  the 
Avocet  in  former  years  :  and  Markwick,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Birds  of  Sussex,  printed  in   1795,  says,  "This  bird  is 
not  uncommon  on  our  sea-coast  in  summer;  but  whether  it 
fis  to  be  found  here  in  winter  I  cannot  tell,  aa  I  do  not  re- 
collect to   have  ever  seen  it  at  that  season.     That  it  breeds 
here  I  have  been  an  eye-witness,  for  I  remember  tbat  several 
jrears  ago,  I  found  in  the  marshes  near  Rye  a  young  one  of 
[this  species,  which  appeared  to  have  been  just  hatched,  and 
I  took  it  up  iu  my  hands,  whilst  tbc  old  birds  kept  flying 
round  me.     I  hare  also  seen  it  in  the  summer  on  the  sea- 
[  coast  at  Bexhill."     Since  that  date  the  species  has  passed 
Linto  the  category  of  visitants  to  that  county,  and  Mr.  A. 
E.  Knox  says  it  is  of  rare  oci-urrcnce  there,  sometimes  in 
small  flocks,  but  generally  alone. 

The  Avocet  has  been  noticed  several  times  in  Cornwall, 
[Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  and 
ame  other  counties,  becoming  rarer  towards  tho  north. 
Cordeaox  informs  the  Editor  that  be  has  only  seen  it 
[once  on  the  Humber  flats  since  1872.  It  has  occurred  two 
[or  three  times  at  Teesmouth  ;  once  at  Uai-tley  in  Durham  ; 
[and,  in  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen  and  Fifeshire.  It  has  also 
[been  obtained  at  Stornoway,  in  the  island  of  Lewis ;  in  the 
I  Orkneys ;  and  once,  by  Dr.  Saxby,  at  Uyea  Sound,  Shetland, 
[on  tho  4th  March,  1871.  HADCLIFFBI 

In  Ireland,  according  to    Thompson,  it  is  a    very  rare 
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visitor.  The  late  B.  S.  Ball,  of  Yoagbal,  stated  that  he 
shot  one  near  that  town ;  three  were  observed  on  the  marshy 
coast  of  Wexford,  and  one  was  obtained  near  Castletown ; 
two  were  shot  in  Cork  Harbour  in  Jannary,  1848,  in  which 
month  one  was  seen  on  the  Dublin  coast  by  the  late  R.  J. 
Montgomery ;  and  more  recently,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  R. 
Warren  (Zool.  1877,  p.  288)  one  was  shot  on  the  estnary  of 
the  Moy  by  Captain  Dover. 

On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  the  Avocet  can  only 
be  considered  a  straggler,  bnt  it  still  breeds  iu  diminishing 
numbers  in  certain  localities  in  Denmark,  on  the  sontbcrn 
ftbores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Frisian  Islands,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  :  arriving  in  April  and  departing  in  September. 
To  Kelginm,  and  the  north  of  France,  it  appears  to  be  an 
irregular  visitant,  bnt  in  the  Camargue  it  breeds;  and, 
although  a  local  species,  it  is  now  known  to  be  common 
in  the  breeding-season  iu  the  marshy  districts  of  the  soath 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  On  migration  it  has  occurred, 
although  rarely,  iu  Switzerland  and  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  it  visits  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  regularity,  a  limited  number  being  resident  there. 

In  North  Africa  it  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  in 
suitable  localities,  and  it  occars  along  the  cast  and  west  coasts, 
and,  more  rarely,  in  the  interior  of  that  continent,  down  to 
Damara  Land  and  Gapt"  Colony,  in  both  of  which  it  has 
been  stated  to  breed.  Hartlaub  records  it  from  Madagascar. 
Retarning  to  the  Palsearctic  region,  the  Avocet  is  found 
breeding  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  ;  in 
Turkestan  ;  in  Siberia  as  far  north  as  Dauria  ;  and  in  Mon- 
golia ;  and  it  visits  the  coast  of  China  down  to  Formosa  and 
Hainan  in  winter.  From  Asia  Minor  it  can  be  traced  through 
Persia  to  India,  and  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  latter  it  is 
sometimes  abundant  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  ;  it  also 
straggles  to  Ceylon. 

In  addition  to  our  Avoeet,  the  genus  comprises  three 
other  species  :  lieciirvirostra  americana,  which  has  a  sandy- 
red  head  and  nape  in  summer,  and  is  found  from  Hudson's 
Bay  down  to  Guatemala ;  the  remarkable   li.   andina,  with 
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white  head  and  black  tail,  restricted,  apparently,  to  the 
high  lakes  (16,000  feet)  in  the  Andes;  and  Ji.  novie- 
hollandltc,  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  has  the 
head,  throat,  and  chest  of  a  deep  cbestuut-rod.* 

The  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  a  slight  hollow  scratched  in 
the  bare  ground,  with  little  or  no  lining.f  am  generally 
deposited  in  the  month  of  May,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  three  or 
four  in  namber  ;  five  have  been  found,  probably  the  united 
produce  of  two  females.  In  colour  they  are  clay-bufl', 
blotched  and  spotted  with  black,  ami  measure  about  2  in. 
by  1*5  in.  Naumann  says  that  incubation,  in  which  both 
sexes  take  part,  laBts  seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Harting  (Ibis,  1874,  p.  248)  that 
Avoceta  feed  their  Qostlings  as  Puffins  do,  by  bringing  food 
crosswise  in  their  bills,  and  laying  the  latter  close  alongside 
the  open  mandibles  of  the  young,  allowing  them  to  snatch 
the  food  sideways. 

The  food  of  the  Arocet  consists  of  worms,  aquatic  insects, 
and  the  thinner- skinned  crustaceous  animals,  which  those 
birds  search  for  on  soft  mud  and  sand.  The  peculiar  marks 
made  by  the  singular  form  of  the  beaks  of  these  birds  in 
the  sand  while  searching  for  food  with  the  convex  side,  are 
recognizable,  while  their  stooping  mode  of  action,  and  the 
character  of  the  beak  itself,  have  induced  tho  provincial 
names  of  Scooper  and  Cobbler 's-awl  Duck.  Tho  usual  note 
is  a  clear  kuitt. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  figure  and  description  lieic 
inaerted  were  taken,  wur  obtained  in  the  London  market  in 
the  spring  of  1814.     Tho   beak,  black,  about  three  inches 

*  For  ut  intorestinjs  moaognph  of  tliin  geniu,  see  J.  E.  Harling,  '  The  Ibis, ' 
1874,  pp.  242-261. 

+  Dr.  Cullen  tajt  that  be  found  DesU  of  this  tjieeies  at  KuHt«ndjo  whicli 
were  baiJt  ap  of  strswi  bdJ  atems  to  the  bcigbt  of  aix  or  eigbt  inohea  ;  and  ho 
goes  on  to  atato  that  the  downy  ncatling  hna  tho  bill  quilo  straight ;  but  this  is 
Ml  error,  for  in  apecimons  only  a  day  or  two  old  the  billa  ure  dutincllj  curved. 
The  Black-winge<]  Stilt,  however,  alio  breedn  at  Knatundjf,  .ind  wu  rorontl; 
(Jone,  1883)  fonnd  there  by  Kessre.  Secbohm  and  Youug,  with  neata  ratacil  as 
deacribod ;  and  in  thia  latter  tjiccicti  the  bill  of  the  nestling  is,  natiirally, 
vtraight,  U  womK,  therefore,  |>o»iblo  that  there  may  hare  been  n  miaUke  in 
the  i'lentificstion  of  the  Deal-buildiDg  epeeiea. 
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and  a  half  in  length,  has  very  mnch  the  appearance  of  two 
thin  flat  pieces  of  whalebone  coming  to  a  point  and  curving 
upwards ;  the  irides  reddish-brown ;  top  of  the  head,  occi- 
put, nape,  and  back  of  the  neck,  black  ;  interscapulars  and 
upper  part  of  the  back,  white  ;  scapulars,  lesser  wing-coverts, 
and  the  wing-primaries,  black ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
plumage  pure  white  ;  legs  and  toes  pale  blue. 

The  whole  length  is  nearly  eighteen  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eight  inches  and  a  half; 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  dark-coloured  parts  of  the 
plumage  are  tinged  with  brown ;  the  scapulars  edged  with 
reddish-brown,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  brownish.  During 
the  second  year,  till  the  autumn  moult,  some  of  the  elongated 
dark  feathers  are  still  reddish-brown  at  the  end. 

The  young  in  down  are  of  a  greyish-white,  variegated  with 
brownish-grey  on  the  crown,  back  and  sides,  an  irregular 
line  of  blackish  spots  down  the  middle  of  the  rump,  and  a 
well-defined  blackish  line  on  each  side  from  the  wings  to 
the  rump  terminating  in  a  black  tuft ;  the  bill  black,  and 
distinctly  curved ;  a  black  streak  leading  from  the  base  to 
the  eye,  and  beyond  it ;  legs  and  toes  greenish-blue. 
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HiMiSTOPUS  CANDID08,  Bonnaterre*. 
BLACK-WINGED  STILT. 

Himantopus  melanopterris. 

HiVitjrroprs,  /IriWnt. — ltc«k  long,  Blender,  sligbtlj  recurved  at  tb«  tip,c;liii- 
(Irickl,  flatt^nol  Kt  the  b«w,  coniprff-aetl  at  the  point,  both  ai*n<1ib1c«  grooved 
on  tb«  liilea  aloog  the  bami  bitlf  of  tbrir  length.  Nostrils  Utcral,  linear,  clon- 
gkUd.  Legi  rerjr  Ion);  and  iileniler,  three  toe«  in  front,  the  midille  toe  united  to 
iba  outer  toe  by  a  mcuibrune  of  eonsi<lprRlilv  hizv,  and  to  the  interior  too  bj  a 
m«isbrane  of  smalkr  »ize  ;  cl«w«  or  rails  very  small,  6at.  Wioga  very  long,  the 
flrst  qaill  feather  conkidf  rably  the  Inngetit  in  the  wing. 

The  BLACK-wnxoED  Stilt  was  first  recortled  aa  a  visitor 
these  islands  by  Sir  Ilobert  Sibbald.J  who  describes  and 

*  Tableau  Knejclop^.  ct  Mi'ibod.,  i.  p.  84  (1790). 
t  Omilfaologie,  v.  p.  33  (1 7tfO). 

;  Seotia  Illttntrala,  IL,  p.  18,  pi*.  x\.  dii-  1.  *nd  xiii.  Sg.  S  (1084). 
VOL.   Iir.  U  B 
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figures  under  the  name  uf  HimnntopuM  one  of  two  spocimens 
shot  at  n  lake  near  the  town  of  Dumfriea,  nnd  Bent  to  him 
by  WilliRm  Dalmahoy.  The  statement  by  Don  in  his  account 
of  Forfarshire  (1812),  that  it  bad  been  seen  in  such  unlikely 
localities  as  the  mountains  of  Clova,  and  on  Ben  Lawers  in 
August,  1708,  may  be  open  to  doubt ;  but  it  occurred  near 
Glasgow  in  1850  ;  and  again  in  1867,  in  which  year  it  is  also 
said  to  have  been  seen  near  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  William 
Jardine  recorded  an  example  shot  that  October  in  Dnm- 
fricBshire.  Raikic  and  Hcddlc  mention  two  examples  in 
Orkney  in  1841,  and  Saxby  says  that  one  was  observed  in 
Shetland  prior  to  1843. 

Passing  southwards,  the  occurrences  of  the  Black-winged 
Stilt  become  more  numerous.  White  of  Selborne  notices 
five  that  were  killed  out  of  a  flock  of  six,  that  visited 
Friiisham  Pond,  a  large  piece  of  water  Ijnng  between 
Wolmcr  Forest  and  the  town  of  Farnham,  during  the  last 
week  of  April,  1779 ;  one  was  shot  at  tlm  same  place  in 
1882  (Zool.  p.  5041);  and  Mr.  William  Borror  sent  word 
to  the  Author  that  an  adult  bad  been  shot  near  Havant. 
It  ha.s  occurred  once  in  Cornwall,  several  times  in  Devon, 
and  once  nefir  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  In  Sussex  one  was 
observed  at  Bosham  in  December,  1855,  and,  again,  at 
Trotton  on  the  17th  May,  1859,  respecting  which  a  re- 
markably interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox 
(Ibis.  1859.  p.  895),  Mr.  Ilarting  records  (Hbk.  Brit. 
Birds,  p.  136)  a  specimen  killed  at  Fuversham,  in  the 
Canterbury  Museum.  Pennant  mentions  one  that  was 
obtained  near  Oxford,  and  another  appears  to  have  occurred 
near  Henley  (Zool.  p.  2001).  On  the  30th  January,  1848, 
a  straggler  was  obtained  as  far  inland  ns  Perlethorpe. 
NottinghamBhiro*  ;  one  was  obtained  iioar  Tbornbury,  in 
Gloucestershire, f  and  Montagu,  in  his  Supplement,  noUcos 
one  that  was  killed  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea. 

Of  some  specimens  killed  in  Norfolk,  the  Rov.  Richard 
Lubbock  sent  to  the  Author  the  following  account ;  "  On  the 

•  SUrland,  BirJ«  of  Sherwood  Forest,  |(.  194. 
t  Dillwvn,  Fauna  of  Swiuisfa,  p.  N. 
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ninth  of  Jane.  1822,  I  was  returning  iu  fclie  evening  from 
fishing  upon  llickling  Broad,  when  a  bird  uf  this  species  flew 
past  the  hoat  within  thirty  jards.  The  legs  were  extended 
behind,  even  more  iu  proportion  than  those  of  a  Heron  ;  the 
wings  were  much  arched  :  the  flight  vigorous  and  regular ; 
the  colour  aud  tho  length  of  limb  made  me  guess  what  it 
must  be.  I  asked  the  feu-man  who  was  with  me  what  he 
guessed  it  to  be.  He  considered  it  a  Raft'  which  had  been 
caught,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  our  marshes,  by  n  horse- 
hair snare,  and  liad  broken  a^ay  with  it.  When  I  told  him 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  ii  very  rare  and  vahmblc  bird, 
he  wished  to  go  in  immediate  pursuit ;  but  I  overruled  that, 
as  there  was  not  more  than  half  an  hour's  light  remaining, 
and  the  bird,  if  shot  at  inefi'ectunlly,  mif^ht  leave  the  country 
in  the-  night.  We  searched  for  it  early  tho  next  morniug, 
and  found  it  precisely  in  the  same  place  as  the  evening 
before.  When  shot,  it  was  standing  in  a  shallow  pool  of 
woter,  midJcg  deep,  iipparcutly  snapping  at  insects  iu  tho 
air  as  they  buzzed  round  it.  Since  then  a  pair  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Salmon,  at  Stoke  Ferry,  in  tho  spring  of  182(5  ;  tho 
female  hud  eggs  within  her  in  a  forward  staLo  ;  one  of  these 
lost  was  in  the  oollection  of  the  late  Mr.  Lombe." 

Abont  eight  other  examples  have  occnrreil  in  that  county, 
and  having  been  recorded  in  iletail  by  Mr.  Stoveuaou  it 
is  annecessary  to  say  more  than  that  with  one  exception 
they  were  all  obtained  in  May,  June,  and  eTaly,  whereas 
several  of  those  above  mentioned  visited  England  iu  winter. 
Tho  Blaok-winged  Stilt  has  also  occurred  iu  Suffolk,  and, 
probably,  in  some  other  counties  not  specially  enumerated  ; 
and  the  Author's  specimen  from  which  the  figure  aud 
description  here  given  were  derived,  was  obtained  in  the 
Jjondon  market  in  .Tiily,  1824,  and  was  sent  up  for  sale 
from  Luicohishire.  In  the  intestines  of  a  Norfolk  bird 
killed  about  the  same  time,  was  a  species  of  tape-worm,  six 
inches  in  louglb.  broad,  flat,  and  jointed.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Clurko  says  that  two  were  ol)laincd  near  lieverloy,  in  York- 
shire, many  years  ago. 

Iu  Ireland  Thompson  says  that  one  was  seen  by  the  late 
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Robert  Ball,  uear  Yougkal,  in  the  winter  of  1823  ;  one  was 
shot  near  Lotigh  Mask,  County  Mayo,  in  1836,  and  one  at 
Clontarf,  Dublin  Bay,  prior  to  1837. 

Denmark,  to  ivhich  it  is  a  rare  visitant,  appears  to  be 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Black-winged  Stilt  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  throughout  Holland  and  Northern  Germany  it 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  straggler,  although  its  eggs 
arc  said  to  have  ouco  been  taken  in  Anhalt.  It  is  also 
believed  to  have  nested  once  near  Abbeville,  in  the  north  of 
France,  but  although  well  known  as  a  migrant,  it  is  only  in 
the  south  of  that  country,  especially  iu  the  marshes  of  the 
Rhone,  that  it  is  found  breeding  regularly.  In  the  marshy 
plains  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  it  is  abuudunt,  especially 
in  the  breeding-season,  and  eastward  it  may  be  found  in 
suitable  localities  along  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Danube  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  it  is  also  common.  From  the 
Canary  Islands  it  can  be  traced  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  Cape  Colony,  and  as  it  is  known  to  visit  Madagascar, 
it  probably  occurs  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Through  Persia  and  Turkestan  its  range  extends  to  India 
and  Ceylon,  whore  it  breeds  ;  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
to  China,  where,  however,  it  has  only  rarely  been  observed. 

Its  note  is  a  clear  pee,  pee,  pee,  and  its  food  consists  of 
gnats,  ilies,  beetles,  and  aquatic  insects,  in  pursuit  of  which 
it  wades  up  to  the  knees  iu  shallow  water.  The  eggs,  which 
are  usually  four  iu  number,  of  a  rich  buffy  stone-colour, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  blackish-brown,  measuring  about 
1"7  by  1'25  iu.,  are  laid  early  iu  May  in  Spain  and  North 
Africa  ;  in  June  ou  the  Black  Sea,  and,  as  a  rule,  iu  the  latter 
mouth  in  India.  They  are  generally  placed  on  a  sUght 
liuiug  of  bents,  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  close  to,  and  almost  in, 
the  water,  so  that  they  are  frequently  coated  with  mud ;  bat 
Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Young  observed  that  on  the  marshes 
of  the  Black  Soa,  the  nests  were  built  up  to  the  height  of 
several  inches.  The  latter  has  furnished  the  Editor  with  the 
following  details : — "  The  nests  were  placed  on  the  mud,  gone- 
rally  from  three  to  six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  one 
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was  in  the  shallow  water  at  least  six  feet  from  land,  another 
was  among  some  two  or  three  reeds  which  grew  in  the  water. 
The  nesta  were  huilt  of  small  recda,  and  were  from  two  to 
four  inches  high — about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
increasiug  to  eight  at  the  base — the  slipfht  hollow  contain- 
ing the  eggs  being  lined  with  finer  reeds.  Six  uesta  had 
four  eggs  each,  one  nest  bad  one  egg,  and  one  or  two  were 
empty.  All  the  nests  were  within  a  space  of  ono  hundred 
yards.  A  thick  bell  of  reeds  bordered  the  lake  (which  was 
separated  from  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand), 
bleaving  a  few  feet  of  black  stinking  mud  between  them  and 
the  water ;  it  was  ou  this  bare  space  that  the  nests  were 
placed  :  one  clutcli  of  eggs  was  considerably  incubated,  the 
others  were  nearly  fresh." 

Mr.  Hume  relates  a  similar  habit  as  observed  at  some 
salt  works  about  five-aud-thirty  miles  south  of  Delhi,  where 
the  Black-winged  Stilt  breeds  iu  hundreds,  uud  forms  its 
nest  of  sraall  pieces  of  the  broken  lime  lining  of  the  salt- 
pans, collected  into  a  circular  platform  from  five  to  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  two  to  three  iu  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  little  dry  grass  is  placed  {Ibis,  1870,  p.  146), 

The  adult  mule  has  the  beak  black  ;  the  irides  red ;  the 
whole  of  the  head,  the  neck  all  round,  the  breast,  and  under 
parts  white,  with  au  evanescent  rosy  tint ;  tail-feathers 
greyish-white  ;  a  few  dusky  streaks  behind  the  eyes  and  on 
the  occiput ;  the  back  and  wings  nearly  black,  tinged  with 
green  ;  the  legs  and  toes  pink. 

The  length  of  the  body  is  about  thirteen  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  eight  inches ;  the  first 
quill-feather  the  longest. 

In  the  females  the  back  is  brownish,  and  not  tinged  with 
green. 

Young  birds  hare  the  feathers  of  tho  back  and  wings 
brown,  edged  with  white,  and  more  dark  feathers  about  the 
back  of  the  head  ;  tho  logs  orange. 

In  the  nestling  the  down  of  tho  upper  parts  is  buffish- 
Lgrcy,  mottled  with  black ;  the  under  parts  dull  white. 
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pared  to  its  dclicut©  grey  colour  in  wiuter,  and  from  which 
latter  prevailing  tint  it  derives  its  name,  was  formerly  con- 
sidered a  rare  bird  in  this  country,  eince  Pennant  Bays  that 
he  only  knew  of  two  instances  in  which  it  had  occurred  in 
his  time.  It  is  now  knowm  to  be  of  more  common,  although 
of  very  irregular  occurrence,  generally  appearing  in  the 
autumn,  when  on  the  way  to  fiouthern  winter  qnnrlerB; 
and  the  visitors  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  birds  of 
the  year,  in  various  stages  of  change  towards  the  pure  and 
delicate  grey  colour  of  the  plumage  of  winter.  Some  years 
since,  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  a  beautifully-marked  adult  bird,  which  was  killed  in 
Wiltshire  in  the  month  of  August,  and  retained  at  that  tirao 
a  groat  portion  of  the  true  red  colours  of  the  brcciUng- 
season,  or  summer  plumage;  but  specimens  obtained  in 
December,  January,  and  February,  then  exiiibit,  of  course, 
the  perfect  grey  plumage  of  winter. 

This  species  has  now  been  obtained  in  so  many  different 
counties  in  the  Biitish  Islands,  as  to  render  the  particular 
enumeration  of  them  unnecessarv,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland,  nor  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland.  On  the  eastern  side  of  tlio  latter,  its  irregu- 
lar ^^8it8tako  place  in  larger  numbers,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  sides  of  England, 
but  the  more  favoured  counties  are  those  of  the  south-east, 
south,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  south-west.  Mr,  J.  H. 
Ourney,  jun.,  has  published  an  interesting  pamphlet  sum- 
marizing the  occurrences  of  this  species  during  the  great 
immigration  which  took  place  between  the  20Lh  August  and 
8th  October,  IHIWi,  when,  according  to  his  estimate,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  were  slaughtered,  and  of  these  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  obtained  in  Sussex ;  very  few  touch- 
ing the  coast  to  the  norlh  of  llamsgate.  Some  were  killed 
far  inland,  although  generally  by  the  side  of  lakes  or  ponds ; 
and  even  on  the  coast,  the  favourite  localities  appear  to  be 
pools  of  fresh  or  lirackish  water,  sheltered  from  the  turbu- 
lent sen.  Another  immigration  of  some  importance  which 
took  place  iu  the  antumn  of  1809,  was  almost  confined  to 
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the  sonth  coast.  In  most  instances  these  beantifal  and 
harmless  birds  hare  shown  a  confidence  and  want  of  fear 
which  might  have  touched  the  heart  of  any  one  except  a 
collector ;  it  was  sometimes  difiBcnlt  to  aroid  blowing  them 
to  pieces,  and  one  bird  was  actually  strack  down  by  a  labonr- 
ing  man  with  a  spade. 

The  breeding  hannts  of  the  Grey  Phalarope  appear  to  be 
circumpolar.  On  Parry's  first  and  second  Arctic  voyages, 
it  was  observed  to  be  abundant  daring  the  summer  months 
on  the  North  Georgian  and  Melville  Islands,  and  found 
breeding  at  Iglookik,  and  Melville  Peninsula,  on  the  tliird 
voyage;  and  on  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875 -7fi,  Major 
Feilden  observed  a  pair  apparently  breeding  in  July  in 
82°  30'  N.  lat.  Its  breeding  range  extends  across  to  Alaska, 
bat  the  majority  of  the  eggs  which  have  been  sent  to  col- 
lectors of  late  years  come  from  the  district  of  Upemavik 
and  Egedesminde  in  Greenland.  Its  eggs  have  also  been 
obtained  in  Iceland  and  in  Spitsbergen ;  it  probably  nests  in 
Novaya  Zomlya ;  Middendorff  found  Iwth  eggs  and  half- 
fledged  young  in  Northern  Siberia  ;  and  the  "  Vega  "  expe- 
dition obtained  it  close  to  Behring's  Straits  in  June.  In 
Scandinavia  it  only  occurs  on  migration,  with  the  exception 
of  the  southern  fiords  of  Norway,  where  some  winter ;  and 
in  Northern  Rassia,  the  Baltic,  in  Northern  Germany  and 
Belgium,  it  has  seldom  been  noticed.  Its  appearances  on 
the  French  coast  are  more  frequent,  and,  by  the  depressions 
of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  valleys,  it  skirts  Switzerland  and 
straggles  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean.  Single  specimens 
have  been  observed  or  obtained  at  Sautander,  Lisbon,  and 
near  Cadiz ;  also  at  Tangier  in  Morocco,  in  January,  by 
the  late  Tyrwhitt-Drake ;  M.  .\ll«jon  records  it  from  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  a  few  have  been  obtained  inland  in  Bohemia. 
It  does  not  seem  to  migrate  by  way  of  the  Volga  valley,  and 
Sevcrtzoff  records  it  as  a  rare  visitant  to  the  Pamir  range. 
Mr.  Hume  found  it  in  tlocks  of  about  twenty  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  and  from  thence  to  Bombay,  but  these  individuals, 
presumably  the  survivors  of  the  persecution  in  tho  north, 
were  by  this  time  extremely  wary.     A  solitary  example,  still 
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in  winter  plumage,  was  obtained  by  the  late  E,  Bljtb,  on 
tbc  lltb  of  May,  1846,  in  the  Calcutta  bazaar;  but  there 
seems  to  be  uo  record  of  its  occurrence  farther  east ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  easy  to  say  what  becomes  of  the  birds  annually  bred 
in  the  north,  or  what  liueH  they  take  on  their  niigratioua  to 
winter  quarters.  In  America,  it  has  been  traced  as  far  as 
New  Jersey  on  the  east  side,  and  to  California  on  the  west. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  depression  in  the  peat,  in  which  four 
eggs  are  usually  laid.  These  are  of  a  ntoue-colour,  tinged 
with  olive,  spotted  and  speckled  over  with  dark  brown, 
[especially  at  the  larger  end  ;  and  measure  about  1"15  by 
•85  iu.f  being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Red-necked 
►  Phalaropo,  next  in  order;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  slightly 
broader  and  blunter  in  shape.  An  egg  which  was  in  the 
Author's  collection,  and  is  figured  in  Mr.  Howitsou's  work, 
was  brought  from  Melville  Island,  and  also  the  female 
bird  in  summer  plumage,  from  which  the  figure  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  illustration  was  drawn  and  engraved.  The 
Danish  collectors  iu  Greenland  say  that  the  present  species 
generally  breeds  on  small  islands,  whereas  its  congener 
prefers  the  mainland. 

Grey  Phalaropes  feed  on  the  Braaller  thin-skinned  Crus- 
tacea and  aquatic  insects,  which  they  search  for  and  pick  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  while  swimming ;  and  their 
attitude  resembles  that  of  the  Gull,  with  the  bead  drawn 
backwards.  Such  decided  swimmers  are  the  Phalaropes, 
that  Sabine  mentions  having  shot  one  out  of  a  Hock  of  four, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  in  latitude  08°,  while  they 
were  swimming  in  tho  sea  amongst  icebergs,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  shore;  and  liichardaou,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory Appendix  to  Parry's  second  Arctic  voyage,  says,  they 
were  observed  upon  the  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  preferring 
to  swim  ont  of  danger  rather  than  take  wing. 

The  females  of  this  species  appear  to  assume  more  per- 
fect colours,  in  the  breeding- season,  and  to  retain  them 
longer  than  the  males.  A  female  in  fine  summer  plumage 
baa  the  beak  yellow,  the  point  dark  brown ;  around  the  base 
of  tho  beak,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head,  dark  brownish. 
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black  ;  irides  dark  brown ;  around  the  eye  a  pateh  of  white ; 
a  Darrow  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck;  all  the  baek 
and  romp  nearly  black,  with  pale  yellow  margins ;  lesaer 
wing-coverts  lead-grey,  edged  with  white ;  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  secondaries  lead-grey,  with  broad  ends  of  white ; 
tertials  also  lead-grey,  margined  with  orange-yellow ;  qoill 
and  tail-feathers  almost  black ;  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
neck,  the  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
oniform  reddish-chestnut,  or  bay;  under  surface  of  tail- 
feathers  ash-grey;  legs,  toes,  and  their  lobed  membranes 
yellow ;  the  daws  black. 

When  changing  in  autumn  to  the  plumage  of  winter,  the 
bay  under-colour  is  lost  by  degrees  ;  the  first  grey  feathers 
that  appear  are  the  scapulars,  and  from  thence  down  the 
sides  of  the  back  ;  afterwards  those  of  the  interscapular 
space,  and  the  centre  of  the  back  below ;  the  orange-coloured 
margins  of  the  tertials  becoming  paler. 

In  winter  the  beak  becomes  black,  more  than  halfway  from 
the  tip  ;  around  its  base,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head,  white  ; 
irides  dark  brown  ;  around  the  eye  dusky  black  ;  a  patch  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  ear-coverts  and  on  the  occiput ;  back 
of  the  neck,  scapulars,  upper  wing-coverts,  and  all  the  back, 
uniform  pearl-grey ;  greater  coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials, 
lead-grey,  margined  with  white ;  primaries  as  in  summer ; 
tail-feathers  ash-grey,  margined  with  white  ;  chin,  neck  in 
front,  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  cf  the  body  pure 
white,  except  a  small  patch  of  pearl-grey  before  the  point 
of  the  wings,  but  not  extending  round  the  front ;  legs,  toes, 
and  membranes  jellowish  ;   the  claws  black. 

Specimens  vary  considerably  in  size ;  the  females  are  the 
largest,  and  measure  about  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
their  whole  length  ;  the  males  usually  half  an  inch  less  ; 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  four  inches  and 
three-quarters. 
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Phalabopus  hyperboreub  (Linnfleaa*). 
THE    RED-NECKED    PHALAROPE. 

Phaliiropiis  hyperborcus. 

The   Red-necked   Phalarope   ia   at  once   distinguished 
from  the  Grey  Phalarope  last  described,  by  its  smaller  size, 
.with   a   longer   and    more   slender   beak,   and   it    presents 
[inacb  less  seasonal  variation  in  its  plumage. f     It  is  both 
[more  irregular,  and  less  abundant  on  its  visits,  which  are 
principally  in  the  autumn,  and  rarely  on  the  spring  migra- 
tion. It  has  been  observed  in  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  in  Norfolk 
and   Saffolk,  according  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  only  about  twenty 
times  in  as  many  years ;  iti  the  Hamber  district  soldoro, 
the  latest  record  being  that  of  threo  in  the  autumn  of  1881 
(Rep.  Migr.  Com.  1882.  p.  32)  ;  and  also  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast ;  and  very  rarely  in  Northumberland.     Sometimes  its 
erratic  course  takes  it  inland,  and  on  the  6tb  July,  1843,  an 

*  Trini/a  iyperborea,  Uniitint,  SyiL  Nftt.  Bd.  12,  i.  p.  249  (1766) 
f  Owing  to  the  sbitpe  of  it*  bill,  it  bM  be«B  made  tb«  type  of  a  geont,  Lobipr*, 
MMciatlon  viih  tb«  only  other  member  of  tbe  gnrap,  L.  wiUoni,  and  the 
■•tt«r  again  has  been  girea  a  geoa*,  Sttganoput,  to  itaelf. 
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example  in  tbo  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Whitaker,  of  Eninworth 
Lodge,  netu'  Mansfield,  was  killed  at  Ramsdale,  Notts.  Its 
rare  vigits  cnn  be  traced  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
from  Berwick  io  the  extreme  north,  and  irregularly  along  the 
weetern  aide  ;  but  in  Ireland,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  as  jet 
been  recorded.  Yet  although  so  scarce  on  migration,  it  is 
said  to  breed  in  a  few  scattered  localities  iu  the  connties  of 
Perth  and  In^ernesB ;  and  also,  on  what  Mr.  Harvie-Brown 
considers  very  insufficifnt  evidence,  in  Sotberlandshire.  In 
the  Hebrides,  especially  on  the  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in 
North  and  South  Uist,  a  variable  number  of  pairs  annually 
rear  their  broods;  as  some  formerly  did  in  the  Orkney 
group,  until  nearly,  if  not  quite  extirpated  by  the  greed  of 
the  collector  ;  and  in  Shetland  a  few  still  tiud  a  refuge  which 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  betray. 

The  late  J.  D.  Salmon,  who  visited  Orkney  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  says  of  the  Eed-necked  Phalarope:  "This  beau- 
tiful little  bird  appeared  to  be  very  tame ;  although  wo  shot 
two  pairs,  those  that  were  swimming  about  did  not  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  report  of  the  gun ;  and  they  seemed  to 
bo  much  attached  to  each  other,  for  when  one  of  them  flew 
to  a  short  distance,  the  other  directly  followed ;  and  while  I 
held  a  female  that  was  wounded  in  my  hand,  its  mate  came 
and  fluttered  before  my  face.  We  were  much  gratified  in 
watching  the  motions  of  these  elegant  little  creatures,  as 
they  kept  swimming  about,  and  were  for  ever  dipping  their 
bills  into  the  water ;  and  so  intent  were  they  upon  their 
occupation,  that  they  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  us, 
although  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  The  female  has  not 
that  brilliant  bay  colour  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  so  conspicuous  iu  the  male.*  After  some  little 
diJEcuIty,  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  their  nests,  which 
were  placed  in  small  tufts  of  grass  growing  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  loch ;  they  were  formed  of  dried  grass,  and  were 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  Titlark,  but  much  deeper.     The 


n 


*  Mr.  Salmon  probably  oMuitud  Ihat  tbe  duller- coloured  bird  vu  the  female, 
fur  it  ia  now  wcll-knovD  that  in  thi«,  as  \n  the  preceding  apocies,  tbe  female  ia 
both  larger  aoil  more  richlj  coloared  than  the  male. 
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oggs  are  coneiderably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Dnnlin,  and 
beautifully  spotted  all  over  with  hrown.  They  had  hut  just 
commenced  laying,  June  13,  as  we  foiind  only  from  one  to 
two  eggs  in  each  nest ;  bat  we  were  informed  by  a  boy 
whom  we  engaged  in  oar  aervico,  that  they  always  lay  four, 
and  are  called  by  the  name  of  Half-web," 

In  the  Hebrides,  according  to  Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  they 
usually  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  by  Angust  both 
old  and  young  have  taken  their  departure.  The  average 
measurement  of  eggs  is  1'12  by  -8  in.,  the  ground-colour 
olive  blotched  with  umber-brown.  The  male  takes  a  con- 
siderable Bharo  in  the  duties  of  incnbation,  and,  as  regards 
the  behaviour  of  the  female,  the  late  W.  Procter  baa  con- 
tributed the  following  experiences  obtained  in  Iceland  : — 
"  The  young  birds  leavo  the  neat  as  soon  as  hatched.  On 
the  approach  of  danger  the  old  bird  runs  among  the  aquatic 
herbage,  spreading  her  wings,  and  counterfeiting  lameness, 
for  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  intruder ;  and  after  leading 
the  enemy  from  her  young,  she  takes  wing  and  flies  to  a 
I  great  height,  at  the  same  time  displaying  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  wings  ;  then  descending  with  great  velocity,  and 
making  simnltaneouBly  a  noise  with  her  wings.  On  hor 
return  to  her  young,  she  uses  a  particular  cry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  the  young  together.  As  soon  as  she  has 
collected  them,  she  covers  thera  with  her  wings  like  the 
domestic  hen." 

The  food,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  consists  of  small  Crustacea,  marine  insects,  aquatic 
larvsB,  worms,  &c.      The  note  is  a  sbarp  tirrr. 

The  Red-necked  Phalarope  breeds  in  the  Fterocs,  Iceland, 
and  Northern  Scandinavia,  and  can  be  traced  in  summer 
across  Northern  Russia  to  Archangel ;  thence,  by  way  of 
Waigats,  to  73°  N.  lat.  on  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  in  Siberia, 
where,  however,  Middendorf  found  it  less  plentiful  than  the 
preceding  Bpecies ;  he  also  found  it  nesting  in  the  highest 
portion  of  tho  mountains  of  Bosuda  Alamyta.  It  occurs 
along  the  northern  coast  line  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits 
where  it  is  very  abundant.     In  the  Baltic  and  along  the 
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coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  it  is  a  rare  and  irregnlar  visi- 
tant,  nor  is  it  mach  more  frequent  on  the  coasts  of  France. 
It  probablj  wanders  to  the  Iheri&n  Peninsula,  as  it  has  been 
obtained  in  North- Western  Africa,  bat  in  Italy  and  other 
eoontries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  of  Tery  rare 
occurrence.  Stragglers  to  the  inland  waters  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  on  record,  and  a  few  individnala  find  their  way 
to  the  Black  Sea.  It  seems  probable  that  an  important  line 
of  migration  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Volga,  for  Henke  says 
(Ibis,  1882,  p.  223)  that  it  Tisits  Astrachan,  being  espe- 
cially numerous  on  the  spring  passage.  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
a  specimen  in  winter  plumage  from  Samarcand,  and  Prof. 
StiTertzoff  obtained  it  on  the  autumn  migration  in  the 
Pamir  range.  Mr.  Blanford  found  it  plentiful  in  winter  in 
Persia,  and  examples  have  been  obtained  at  Knrachee  and  at 
Madras.  In  occurs  in  Japan  ;  is  a  regular  double  migrant 
to  the  coast  of  China,  and  has  been  known  to  visit  Celebes, 
the  Moluccas,  the  Am  Islands,  and  New  Guinea. 

In  Greenland  it  breeds  abundantly,  and  ranges  across 
North  America,  going  as  far  north  as  Prince  Albert's  Land 
(Zool.  1879,  p.  7),  to  Alaska,  where  it  is  very  plentiful  in 
summer ;  and  it  breeds  in  some  of  the  mountain  lakes,  high 
up  in  the  coast  range.  Inland  it  has  been  obtained  in 
Kansas,  at  an  elevation  of  3.300  feet  (Bull.  Nuttall,  1883, 
p.  187),  and  in  winter  it  has  been  found  as  far  south  as 
Chili  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  Bermudas  in  the  Atlantic. 

In  summer  the  beak  is  black,  longer  and  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  Grey  Phalarope  ;  irides  dark  brown  ;  aronnd 
the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  eyes,  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  all  the  back  and  the  wing-coverts,  nearly 
uniform  dark  lead-colour ;  the  scapulars  and  tertials  margined 
with  reddish-yellow ;  primaries  almost  black ;  secondaries 
rather  lighter  in  colour  and  tipped  with  white ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  dusky  and  white ;  tail-feathers  brownish-grey,  the 
middle  pair  the  darkest  in  colour ;  chin  pure  white ;  sides 
and  front  of  the  neck  rich  yellowish-red ;  feathers  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front  dark  grey,  edged  with  white ; 
breast,  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  pure  white  ;  in 
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front  of  the  wing  a  patch  of  dark  grey,  which  extends  back- 
wards, mixed  with  white  over  the  sides  and  flanks.  Legs, 
toes,  and  their  membranes  green,  the  claws  black. 

Females  measure  abont  seven  inches  in  length,  and  are 
larger  than  males ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  qnill-feather  fonr  inches  and  one-qnarter.  The 
length  of  the  beak,  from  the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  ten 
lines  and  a  half. 

Adult  birds  in  winter  have  the  forehead  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crown  white ;  the  nape  and  the  streak  throngh 
the  eye,  sooty-brown ;  the  dorsal  feathers  margined  with 
white;  sides  of  face  and  under  parts  nearly  pure  white. 
Tonng  birds  are  similar,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts 
are  margined  with  rufous-bnff,  the  feet  are  yellowish,  and 
the  toes  are  much  less  lobed. 
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county  in  England,  as  well  as  in  many  of  those  of  Scottand 
and  Ireland,  and  also  muie  frequently  of  late  years  than 
formerly,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  species  must  be  under- 
stood as  only  winter  visitors,  arriving  early  in  October,  or 
soon  afterwards,  and  again  departing  northwards  in  March. 
The  lato  Mr.  Selby,  one  of  our  best  observers,  residing  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland,  and  only  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  sea,  says,  "  I  have  found  that  these  birds 
always  come  over  in  the  greatest  bodies  in  hazy  weather, 
with  little  wind,  and   that  blowing  from  the  north-east  ;* 

I  and  it  is  probable  that  tlicy  then  find  the  upper  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  they  fly,  freer  from  counter  currents 

iof  air,  than  in  more  open  weather.  After  a  night  of  this 
description  I  have  frequently  met  with  groat  numbers  upon 
the  edges  of  plantations,  in  hedges,  and  even  in  turnip-fields, 
and  enjoyed  excellent  sport  for  the  day  ;  but  on  seeking,  on 
the  following  morning,  for  a  renewal  of  similar  success,  I 
have  not  found  a  single  bird,  the  whole  Eight  having  pro- 
ceeded on  their  course  during  the  intervening  night.  It  is 
during  this  time  that  Woodcocks,  like  most  migratory  birds, 
perform  their  journeys  :  and  it  seems  probable  that  those 
which  halt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  have  completed  their  task 
from  shore  to  shore,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  as  they 
appear  but  little  fatigued  on  their  arrival,  provided  the 
weather  has  been  calm.  The  distance  of  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  from  whence  these  visitors  are  sup- 
posed to  come,  offers  no  objection  to  this  Bupposition,  as  a 
continued  flight  of  eight  or  ton  hours,  even  at  a  rate  inferior 
to  what  I  conceive  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  would 
suffice  for  the  transit.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
HuppoBition  is,  the  high  state  of  condition  in  which  the 
birds  generally  arrive  on  our   shores,  especially  at  an  ad- 

*  Mr.  N.  F.  Hdv  (Not«e  »))ont  Aldobargh,  p.  I'i2)  uyt  of  that  part  of  Snffolk, 
that  Woodooolu  always  appear  with  a  iiorth-iw<(  wind,  and  under  no  other  cir- 
enmsUnces ;  alao  that  tboir  flight  is  directly  i^jainat  the  wind.  But  it  by  no 
mettnii  follows  that  the  direction  of  tlie  wind  with  which  the  liinli  drop  on  the 
laDil  i»  the  name  as  that  prcTniling  at  a  greater  elcTatlon,  and  thin  sboalil  be 
t«k«i  into  eontidenition  in  rdiiiuating  mII  rrcorda  of  tlie  axriral  of  migranta. 
VOL.    III.  T   T 
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at  an  e&rlj  hoor  in  tlie  aMxning,  — iimil  me  tlut 
he  lad  more  than  onee  ooCieed  the  uriTBl  of  •  Qif^i  of 
Woodcocks  eomiog  Cram  the  noaih-east  jast  at  day-dawn. 
Hia  notiee  wa«  first  attracted  hj  a  peeoliar  aoond  in  the  air  ^JL 
awr  ioM  bead,  that,  npoa  ■M»«ji»g  to,  he  foand  proceeded  ^H 
from  birds  dfenmding  in  a  directioo  ahnoet  perpendicular ;  n 
%nd  vhieh,  apon  approaching  the  efaore,  aepaiated  and  flew  I 
towards  the  interior ;  these  he  porsoed  and  sBbt,  and  which  I 
proved,  as  be  aormiaed  b;  the  view  be  had  of  them  as  they  I 
lew  past  him,  to  be  WoodooekB."  Mr.  Selbj  has  alao^J 
ebserred  that  "  the  first  flights  of  these  birds,  which  addom  ^H 
remain  longer  than  for  a  few  dajra,  and  then  pass  south-  1 
ward,  consist  chieflj  of  females ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  ^m 
the  sobseqaent  and  latest  flights  which  coutinae  with  ns,  are  ^H 
prineipallj  composed  of  males.  It  has  been  noticed  by  ^ 
several  authors,  that  the  arrival  of  the  males,  in  a  number 
of  our  summer  Tisitants,  precedes  tbat  of  the  females  by 
many  days ;  a  fact  from  which  we  might  infer,  that  in  such 
species  a  similar  separation  exists  between  the  sexes  daring 
their  sqnatorial  migration."  The  circumstance  of  the  sepa- 
ration for  a  time  of  the  males  and  females  in  the  Woodcock 
or  Wood-snipe,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  accounts  for  the 
restUt  which  occurs  at  the  early  part  of  the  Woodcock 
■eaaou.  On  making  internal  examination  of  twelve  Wood- 
cocks, from  one  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sex,  for  use  in  this  work,  only  two  of  them  proved  to  be 
males. 

Sir.  John  Cordeaux,  whose  observations  on  the  migration 
of  birds  are  well  known,  informs  the  Editor  tbat  in  the 
autumn  of  1882  the  "  great  flight  "  crossed  on  the  night  of 
October  12th,  with  stronp  east  wind,  fog  and  drizzling  rain. 
Ou  Lbv  morning  of  the  18Lh  tbey  were  found  in  considerable 
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nnmbers  at  all  the  chief  stations  for  obserritig  tbo  migration 
of  birds,  from  Orfordness  in  the  south,  to  the  Islo  of  May, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  This  flight  covered 
850  miles  of  the  coast  of  Great  Brititin,  and  the  birds  prob- 
ably travelled  in  parallel  lines  across  the  North  Sea  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Europe.  Casnalties  against  the  lanterns 
of  lighthouses  and  light-vessels  on  the  English  coust  gene- 
rally occur  between  midnight  and  daybreak.  The  Woodcocks 
therefore  probably  leave  the  opposite  coast  in  the  dark  of 
evening  or  early  night. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  north-oast  wind,  their  course  is 
probably  between  south  and  west ;  this  will  account  for  the 
number  of  Woodcocks  found  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  in 
Wales,  and  in  Ireland  ;  the  birds  in  many  instances  pur- 
fining  their  course  till  they  reach  the  sea,  or  returning,  if 
possible,  when  they  have  overshot  the  land. 

Gilbert  White  of  Selborno  says,  in  his  Journal,  "A 
gentleman  writes  word  from  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  that  in  the 
night  between  the  lOth  and  11th  of  October,  the  wind  being 
west,  there  fell  such  a  flight  of  Woodcocks  within  the  walls 
of  the  garrison,  that  he  himself  shot,  and  convoyed  home, 
twenty-six  couple,  besides  three  couple  which  be  wounded, 
but  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  retrieve.  On  the 
following  day,  the  12th,  the  wind  continuing  west,  he  found 
but  few.  This  person  further  observes,  that  easterly  and 
northerly  winds  only  have  usually  been  remarked  as  pro- 
pitious in  bringing  Woodcocks  to  the  Scilly  Islauds.  So 
that  he  is  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  western  flight, 
unless  they  came  from  Ireland.  As  they  took  their  depar- 
ture iu  the  night  between  the  lltb  and  r2th,  the  wind  still 
continuing  west,  he  supposes  they  were  gone  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  From  circum- 
stances in  the  letter,  it  appears  that  the  ground  within  the 
lines  of  the  garrison  abounds  with  furze.  Some  Woodcocks 
flottlod  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary's  and  ran  into  the  bouses 
and  out-housos."  • 

Adfcrse  gales  may   exercise  an   important   influence   in 

*  JcMe'k  'QlcMtiogs  in  Nat.  Bint.'.  2Dd  Ser.  p.  iri*. 
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itjamtlx  mad  ■poemhLj  diar  insiaec  teOs  sfaon.  tJuik  tiie  4eef 
blue  wmters  of  the  ^dintfr  are  of  &r  wiiia^'  exfeoxc  tiua 
the  paler  waves  a£  tiie  North.  5«*  ami  tiie  Lnh.  Oianari. 
Whasever  be  the  reasoiL,  it  is  oziiioabtedlj  a  fiKt  that  Waod- 
eocka  often  siake  dieir  appearanix  on  the  xath.  and  vat 
eoaata  of  Irelami  before  they  are  noticed  in.  the  north,  mad. 
east. 

The  abundance  or  acardtj  of  the  «nmT.iT  ucfyals  of  Wbod- 
eoeka  depend  very  mscii  upon  die  •wverity  of  the  weather  m 
the  north,  of  Eozope.  In.  1S.52  an  aaasnal  nomber  were 
shot  at  Melton  Constable,  near  Hols,  in  NonuDc  thirtr  and 
thinj-three  hein<r  respeccTely  killed  on  two  anccessive  dns 
in  the  first  week  in  DtH^ember.  md  ninety-three  on  the  foOow- 
in^  day  by  the  same  ^ihcotin:;  party,  who  might,  if  other  guw 
had  been  <ii:3r8gar<lc<L  have  killed  at  lease  110  .A.  Newtoa, 
Zool.  p.  3734  .  In  zhis  case  it  seems  probable  thai  the 
abundance  was  local,  and  due  M  the  inondaciona  of  that 
which  had  expelled  the  birds  trtiw.  the  low  zroonds. 
Croat  in  England  baa  the  effect  of  driTinz  the  birds  firom  the 
eaat  to  the  milder  coasts  of  the  we?t.  and  to  Ireland,  whidi 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  *cijck-shootin^.  Daniel,  m 
bis  '  Bnral  Sports.'  has  state*!  that  in  that  island  the  (late) 
Earl  of  Clermont  shot  fifty  coaple  in  one  day :  and  his  me- 
eesaor  informs  the  Editor  that  tiiis  feat  was  the  re^iit  of  a 
wager.  It  took  place  at  the  Earl  of  Famham's  seat  in 
Caran ;  the  entire  bag  being  made  in  a  large  wood  called 
Donaweale,  and  before  two  o'clsck  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
single-barrelled  flint-gun.  Of  all  years  within  the  memory 
of  man  in  Ireland,  none,  however,  equals  the  winter  of  1881, 
when,  according  to  Sir  R.  Pavne-Gallwoy,  the  peasants 
bagged  their  fifteen  and  twenty  coaple  a  day.  and  wonld  have 
killed  many  more  but  for  running  short  of  ammonition.  lo 
Clare  one  dealer  alone,  althongh  he  had  two  rivals  in  the 
trade,  forwarded  to  Dublin  and  London  a  thousand  Coek 
a  week  for  three  weeks  ;  and  the  books  of  the  principal  firm 
of  Tralee  show  that  in  January  and  February  1,641  were 
received  from  Kerry.     One  shootf-r  near  Kilcredan,  county 
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Clare,  killed  thirty  couple  in  a  day  ;  and  on  Lord  Ardilaun's 
property  at  Ashford,  county  Galway,  173  Cock  fell  to  six 
gons  in  two  days.* 

A  Woodcock  when  flushed  on  the  coast  has  been  known  to 
settle  on  tho  sea,  and  when  again  disturbed,  rose  without 
difficulty  and  flew  away.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
casio.  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Christchurch,  has  recorded  (Zool. 
1848,  p.  2023),  "  that  some  years  ago,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Land's  End,  the  sea  was  strewed  with  hundreds  of 
Woodcocks  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were  exhausted  by  their 
long  flight,  and  hundreds  seem  to  have  fallen  together  into 
the  sea;  some  of  them  were  taken  up,  and  found  to  be 
perfectly  fresh."  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
Woodcocks  alighting  on  the  deck  of  ships  iu  the  English 
Channel  and  elsewhere.  The  rapidity  of  flight  of  this  bird 
is  at  times  so  great  that  a  pane  of  plate-glass  more  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  baa  been  smasbwl  by  the 
contact,  and  one  was  actually  impaled  on  the  weathercock  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Ipswich  (Zool.  ss.  p.  27 1). 

The  return  migration  takes  place  in  March,  at  which 
season  the  birds,  although  generally  paired,  were  formerly  shot 
in  this  conntrv',  until  protected  by  law  after  the  1st  of  that 
month.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  plantations,  especially  of 
fir-covers  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivated  ground,  the  number  of 
birds  which  now  remain  to  breed  very  largely  exceeds  that  of 
former  years,  when  every  nest  of  a  Woodcock  was  a  novelty 
to  be  recorded.  Those  counties  which  possess  large  and 
undisturbed  woo<l9  are  naturally  among  the  most  favoured, 
but  even  Middlesex  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list,  for 
the  nest  has  been  found  iu  Caon  Wood  ;  whilst  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river  it  has  been  noticed  so  near  to  the  metro{)oU8 
as  Streatham.  In  the  eastern  division  of  Sussex,  according 
to  Mr.  T.  Monk,  of  Lewes,  whose  carefully  collected  etfltislics 
were  published  in  '  The  Field,'  25th  February,  1S71,  there 
were  annually,  on  an  average,  from  150  to  200  nests  a  year. 
Its  distribution  throughout  tho  breeding-seasou  is  tolerably 
general  in  Scotland,  especially  in  tho  more  wooded  districts, 
*  *  The  Fowler  in  Ireland,'  pp.  218.230. 
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bat  the  ahsenco  of  cover  forma  no  insuperable  l»«r,  for  Saxby 
knew  it  to  breed  aunually  on  the  hill-side  at  Hermanness, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  In  Irelauil  it  similar  increase  has  taken  place  since 
Thompson  in  1843  called  attention  to  the  nidificatiou  of  this 
bird  from  the  year  1835  onwarda  in  the  woods  of  Tullamore 
Park,  county  Down,  Lord  Clermont  writes  that  at  Ravens- 
dale  Park,  on  the  borders  of  Louth  and  Armajih,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  Narrow-water  Woods,  county  Dovm,  above 
twenty  nests  are  sometimes  found  in  a  season  by  the  keepers 
when  looking  for  pheasants'  eggs,  and  the  birds  are  frequently 
seen  flying  to  and  from  their  feeding-places. 

Woodcocks  are  very  early  breeders,  and  the  date  of  March 
Istj  the  commencement  of  closo-time,  is  not  at  all  too  early 
for  their  protection.  St,  John,  in  his  'Wild  Sports  in  the 
Highlands'  (p.  220),  states  that  he  had  three  eggs  brought 
to  bira  on  9th  March,  1846,  and  a  nearly  full-grown  young 
one  in  the  second  week  of  April,  1844.  In  1836,  Mr. 
BIyth  saw  two  young  Woodcocks  on  the  20th  of  April.  On 
the  22iid  of  April,  1838,  Jlr.  Oould  exhibited  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  two  young  Woodcocks,  apparently  three  weeks 
old;  and  the  Author  had  in  his  collection  a  young  Woodcock 
five  or  six  weeks  old,  which  he  bought  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
1822,  in  the  market  at  Orleans.  The  average  time  for  the 
commencement  of  incubation  may,  however,  be  taken  as  the 
end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  The  nest  is  little 
more  than  a  hollow  in  the  dry  oak  or  fern  leaves,  in  some 
warm  sheltered  situation,  but  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment in  the  undergrowth,  and  the  eggs,  nsualty  four  in 
number,  are  but  slightly  pyriform,  of  a  pale  yellowish-white : 
the  larger  end  blotched  and  spotted  with  ash-grey  and  two 
shades  of  roddish-yellow  Iirown  ;  they  measure  about  1-75 
by  1-3  in. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  discussed  than  that  of  the 
manner  in  which  tho  Woodcock  carries  its  young.  Scopoli, 
writing  in  17(59,  says,  "  ptiUos  rostro  ■portal  fugicna  ah 
hostr,"  upon  which  Gilbert  White  remarks  that  "the  long 
unwieldy  bill  of  the  Woodcock  is  perhaps  the  worst  adapted 
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of  any  among  the  winged  creation  for  each  a  feat  of  natural 
affection."  It  is  now  well  known  that  Scopoli  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  youug  being  carried  in  or  bif  the  bill,  but  it  will  b© 
seen  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  bill  is  not  without  em- 
plojmeut  in  the  act.  A  number  of  observera  have  stated 
that  the  chick  is  carried  in  the  claws.  Descnptions  of  this 
mode  of  conveyance  will  be  found  in  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd's 
•  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe  '  and  other  works. 
The  most  detailed  account  is,  however,  that  given  by  the 
brothers  Stuart  in  the  notes  to  'Laye  of  the  Deer  Forest,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  259,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : — 
"Various  times  when  the  hounds,  in  beating  the  ground, 
have  come  upon  a  brood,  we  have  seen  the  old  bird 
rise  with  a  young  one  in  her  claws,  and  carry  it  fifty  or 
a  hundred  yards  away ;  and  if  followed  to  the  place  where 
she  pitched,  she  has  repeated  the  transportation  until  too 
much  harassed.  One  morning,  while  sitting  on  a  grey 
stone,  I  saw  a  dark  eye  which  was  fixed  upon  mine  from  the 
bed  of  dead  leaves  before  me,  when  suddenly  the  little  brown 
head  of  a  young  Woodcock  peeped  out  from  the  feathers  of 
the  old  one's  breast,  uttering  that  plaintive  cry  for  which 
language  has  no  sign.  There  were  two  more  yonng  "Wood- 
cooks,  and  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  inadre,  I  left  her. 
Near  the  place  where  I  found  her,  there  was  a  soft  green 
stripe,  snch  as  Woodcocks  love.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
family  would  be  there  next  day ;  and,  as  I  passed  near,  I 
turned  aside  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Upon  a  dry  bank, 
half  way  down  the  brae,  I  almost  stumbled  over  a  bird 
which  rose  at  my  feet ;  und  as  it  darted  through  the  trees,  I 
saw  that  it  had  something  iu  its  claws,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  little  Woodcocks  just 
under  my  feet.  I  looked  down,  there  were  two;  and  I 
thought  a  hawk  had  carried  off  the  third,  and,  perhaps, 
kille«l  the  mother.  This,  however,  I  found,  on  following 
the  bird,  was  the  old  Woodcock,  which  being  flushed  again 
suddenly,  after  a  low  tiight  of  only  a  few  yards,  dropped 
what  it  was  carrying,  her  own  young  Woodcock.  I  gave 
her  a  little  time  to  find  him,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  ho 
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called  to  ber  as  loud  as  bis  tiny  bill  coald  pipe.  In  a  fe 
moments  I  ran  forward,  and  she  rose  with  him  in  her  feet, 
her  long  legs  dangling  and  Bringing  with  her  little  burden 
like  a  parachute.  I  left  her  to  pursue  hur  flight  in  peace, 
and  went  on  my  way ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  she  went  back  for 
the  other  two,  for  several  times  afterwards  1  saw  them  all 
together  in  the  soft  green  '  glac.'  " 

The  late  Mr.  St.  John  was  at  one  time  under  the  belief 
that  the  young  bird  was  carried  in  the  feet,  and  stated  so  in 
his  '  Field  Notes  and  Tour  in  Sutherlandshire,'  ii.  p.  164, 
but  experiences  at  Dunrobin,  in  1849,  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  Hancock,*  convinced  both  these  observers  that  the 
young  bird  was  clasped  between  the  thighs  and  pressed  close 
up  to  the  body  of  the  parent ;  and  this  view  was  subsequently 
put  forth  in  bis  '  Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray,' 
p.  210.  An  article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  (Zool.  1879, 
pp.  433-440),  with  an  illustration  after  Wolf  of  the  young 
bird  dangling  in  the  feet  of  the  parent  "like  a  parachute," 
revived  the  interest  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  R,  J.  Ussber 
and  Mr.  li.  E,  Reeves  contributed  statements  (Zool.  1882, 
pp.  306,  307),  showing  that,  according  to  the  personal 
experience  of  the  latter,  and  that  of  other  observers,  the 
Woodcock  supported  her  young  not  only  with  her  feet,  but 
aho  with  her  bill  pressed  over  the  chick  against  her  breast; 
confirming  the  assertion  of  a  Rostrever  correspondent,  that  a 
Woodcock  "  had  a  young  one  pressed  between  its  breast  and 
feet "  (Zool.  1879,  p.  439).  Without  denying  the  accuracy 
of  former  observations,  the  latter  position  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  larger  number  uf  witnesses. 

The  Woodcock  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  seeking  its  repose  by 
day,  remaining  quietly  bid  iu  the  dry  grassy  bottoms  of 
brakes  and  woods,  seldom  or  never  moving  unless  disturbed. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  Salmonia,  says,  "  A  laurel,  or  a 
holly  lush  is  a  favourite  place  for  their  repose  :  the  thick 
and  varnished  loaves  of  these  trees  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  soil,  and  they  are  less  affected  by  the  refriger- 
ating influence  of  a  clear  sky,  so  that  they  afford  a  warm 

*  Nat.  Hilt.  Trans.  Nortbumb.  aiid  Durhaui,  vi.  p.  104. 
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seat  for  the  Woodcock."  Certain  locfllities  seem  to  Lave  a 
pcculiur  charm  for  it,  and  if  tlio  orif][inal  occupier  bo  sliot,  a 
new  tenant  is  almost  certain  to  be  fountl  there.  So  close  do 
they  lie  that  but  for  the  black  glittering  oj'e  they  might  often 
be  passed  unobserved  ;  and  Mr.  Gould  records  an  instance  of 
a  bird  beinp  seen  to  alipbt  and  half  cover  itself  with  dead 
leaves  before  the  beaters  came  ap,^  nor  did  it  attempt  to  rise 
nntil  flushed  by  a  dog. 

Towards  night  it  sallies  forth,  whirling  and  twisting  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  its  usual  owl-like  flight  by  day, 
pursuing  a  woll-kiiowii  track  throngh  tbo  cover  to  its  feeding- 
groattd.  These  tracks  or  open  glades  in  woods,  are  sometimes 
called  coekshoots  and  cock-roads,  and  it  is  in  these  places 
that  nets,  called  road-nets,  were  formerly  suspended  for  their 
capture,  but  the  gun  is  now  the  more  common  means  of 
obtaining  them.  A  few  are  still  caught  with  nooses  of  horse- 
hair, set  up  about  the  springs  or  soft  ground  where  the  birds 
leave  the  marks  of  the  perforations,  or  borings  made  with 
their  beaks.  Common  earth-worms  appear  to  be  the  food 
most  eagerly  sought  after.  Montagu  and  other  ornithologists 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of 
earth-worms  which  a  single  Woodcock,  in  coufiuomcnt,  has 
been  knowni  to  consume  in  one  night ;  and  Mr.  Edmond 
Crawshay  informed  Mr.  Hancock  that  a  man  was  kept  con- 
stantly employed  during  the  day  in  obtaining  the  supply 
necessary  for  a  brood  of  three  of  these  birds.  Mr.  F.  Nor- 
gate,  who  took  homo  a  slightly  winged  Woodcock,  and 
observed  its  habits,  assured  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  upper  raaTidible  of  the  bill  was  go  great  that  it 
more  resembled  the  writhtngs  of  a  worm  than  a  beak,  and 
this  voluntary  upward  movement,  added  to  the  exquisite 
sense  of  touch  possessed  by  tho  anterior  portion  of  the  l>uak, 
assists  the  Inrd  in  obtaining  its  food.  Sir  R.  Payue-Uallwey 
atates  that  he  has  observed  that  Woodcocks  have  a  curious 
habit  of  placing  near  tho  edge  of  tho  nest  a  little  bank  of 
moss,  on  which  they  will  at  times  deposit  worms  as  they 
bring  them,  that  the  young  birds  may  learn  to  pick  them  out 
as  they  quickly  glide   from  their  view.     lie  also  says  that 
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they  will,  like  the  Curlew,  swallow  maasek,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent,  and  on  dissecting  those  shot  from  among 
rocks  and  seaweed,  he  found  that  small  shell-fish  lind  been 
bolted  whole.  They  also  obtain  their  food  under  circam- 
BtanccB  which,  if  mentioned,  would  hardly  prove  Batisfactory 
to  lovers  of  '  trail.' 

It  is  a  mistake  to  BnypoBe  that  Woodcocks  on  arrival  are 
lean  and  out  of  condition,  nor  does  a  continuauce  of  frost 
reduce  tbom  as  it  does  Snipe,  although  it  tames  them.  Sir 
R,  Payne-Gallwey  says  that  oat  of  hundreds  which  he  ex- 
amined during  the  exceptionally  long  and  severe  winter  of 
18R0-81,  only  a  dozen  were  small  and  poor  birds,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  frost  ho  picked  out  three  birds  each  of  which 
weighed  exactly  sixteen  ounces,  a  fourth  weighing  eighteen 
and  a  quarter  ounces.  The  latter  is  very  remarkable,  for 
birds  of  fifteen  ounces  are  far  above  the  average.  The 
Author  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Braybrooke  for 
the  following  particulars  of  some  Woodcocks  of  very  large  | 
size,  with  permission  to  attach  the  statements  to  this  history. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Peyton  to  Miss  Hoste,  dated 
Uggeohall,  December  25th,  1801. 

"  My  DEAR  Mi9s  Hoste, 

"  The  Woodcock  which  Mr.  Hoste  inquires  after, 
was  found  sitting  on  a  very  low  branch  of  a  tir-treo  in  the 
long  plantation  at  Narboronsh,*  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  by  James  Crow  the  postilion,  who  was  exercising 
the  coach-horses.  He  came  back  with  the  intelligence  toi 
the  house,  and  the  keeper  immediately  wont  out  and  shot 
the  Woodcock.  I  saw  it  weighed  both  in  scales  and  steel- 
yards, as  did  Sir  Henry,  and  a  carpenter  at  work  from 
Swaft'ham ;  and,  wonderful  as  the  weight  may  appear,  it 
was  exactly  twenty-seven  onaces.  I  believe  it  was  about 
177.')  or  1770.  Some  years  before  that,  a  Woodcock  was 
killed  at  Hadldgh,  in  Suffollv,  which  weighed  twenty-four 
ounces."  f 


'   "  TliL-  Kiiow  wiu  iloep.  and  tlie  bird  was  retting  on  the  braoeh  of  ai 
fir,  wcijtlieil  down  to  the  ground." 
t  It  iK  i)ni>oi>sible  Ui  L|iicstion  the  atetement  of  a  lady,  hot  it  may  be  ] 
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"  Lady  Pejton'a  brother,  the  late  Lord  StraJbroke,  then 
Sir  John  Eous,  told  me  (Lord  BrayLrooke),  he  recollected 
arriving  at  Dovvuhain,  Sir  Heury  Peyton's  resideuccj  tweuty- 
four  hoars  after  the  Woodcock  was  shot,  and  hearing  the 
particulars ;  but  the  bird  hud  been  dressed. 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester  pJso  told  me,  that  he,  in  company 
with  Mr.  lialph  Dutton,  when  they  were  youcg  men,  followed 
a  gigantic-looking  Woodcock  for  some  hours,  near  Holkhaiu, 
bat  could  not  get  near  him." 

lu  the  early  part  of  the  Bixteenth  century  the  Woodcock 
was  valued  at  less  than  the  Golden  Plover,  and  even  now  it  is 
little  esteemed  as  food  by  the  peasants  in  Norway  and  some 
other  parts  of  £urope.  In  the  fifth  Eai'I  of  Northumber- 
land's '  Household  Book,'  begun  in  1512,  the  price  of  a  Worn!- 
cock  ia  stated  to  bo  one  penny  or  three-halfpence  ;  and  in 
the  L'Estrjinge  'Household  Book,'  bo  frequently  quoted  here, 
the  reward  for  four  Woodcocks  on  tho  18th  of  Uctober,  is 
fourpeii£e  ;  and  in  another  instance,  for  three  Woodcocks, 
sixpence.  By  the  time  of  Willughby  (1C88)  the  bird  was, 
however,  better  appreciated,  and  in  his  '  Ornithology  '  we  find 
thQ  well-known  couplet : — 

"  If  the  Partridge  hud  the  Woodcook's  thigh, 
'Twonld  be  the  best  bird  that  ever  did  fly. " 

Shakespeare's  works  contain  many  allusions  to  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  Woodcock,  and  the  gins  and  springes  to  which 
it  fell  an  easy  victim. 

The  Ficroo  Islands  appear  to  be  outside  tho  hno  of  the 
westward  migration  of  the  Woodcock,  for,  according  to  Major 
FoUden,  it  has  only  once  been  observed  there,  but  in  Nor- 
way it  is  common  from  spring  to  aatumn  up  to  tho  Arctic 
Circle,  and  straggles  a  little  further  north.  The  vast  forests 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  some  portions  of  liuasiu  are,  in  fact, 
its  principal  breeding  quarters  in  Europe,  and  large  numbers 
are  annually  reared  there,  in   spite  of  tho  unsportsmanlike 

•ibie  to  qnote  tho  l»t«  Mr.  Quahl,  who  remarked,  in  rofcrvucc  to  a  Woodcock  Hfaot 
near  Ilidifai  in  18(31,  and  aai<l  to  have  tamed  the  nealc  nt  twcuty  uiuicva — "  A 
bini  uf  Ibis  weight  I  hare  never  accu." 
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practice  whicb  prevails,  or  did  bo  until  very  lately,  ia  Scan- 
diuuvia  and  Nurtbern  Germany,  of  shooting  the  Woodcocks 
on  their  arrival  in  spring  when  they  "  rode,"  to  use  the  word 
which  is  still  employed  in  East  Anglia.*  A  limited  number 
breed  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  as  far  as  Upper  Italy, 
and  in  the  mountains  which  sweep  round  Austria  down  to 
Transylvaniu,  as  high  np  as  the  limit  of  tree-growth  j  but  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  it  ia,  as  iu  the  rest 
of  Europe,  principally  a  visitor  on  migration,  and  iu  winter. 
Enormous  bags  have  been  made  in  the  woods  along  the 
coast  of  Epirus  and  Albauia  at  that  season.  Iu  the 
Canaries,  Azores,  and  Madeira,  it  would  appear  to  be  par- 
tially resident.  Its  winter  range  can  be  traced  along  the 
northern  portion  of  Africa  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor ;  iu  Persia  it  is  found  at  that  season  iu  the  large 
gardens  and  plautations ;  and,  visiting  India  regularly  between 
Oftober  and  February,  it  straggles  to  Ceylon  and  Tcnasserim. 
The  late  A.  Auderson  found  a  uest  containing  four  hard-set 
I'ggs  from  which  his  companion,  Dr.  Triphook,  shot  the 
bird,  on  the  30th  June,  in  Upper  Kumaon,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet  (Str.  Feath.  1875,  p.  360),  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  breeds  in  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas.  To 
the  north  of  the  watershed  it  is  found  breeding  iu  the  moun- 
tains about  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Curcja  mountains ;  it 
breeds  in  Japan  as  far  south  as  Fusijun  ;  and  it  goes  down 
to  China.  As  a  straggler  it  has  been  recorded  as  occurring 
at  St.  John's,  Newfouudlaud,  on  the  9th  January,  1862,  and 
in  New  Jersey ;  f  also  ia  Virginia.I 

Many  sportsmen  believe  that  the  sex  of  the  Woodcock  can 
be  determined  by  the  plumage  :  the  examples  which  have  the 
external  web  of  the  outer  primary  devoid  of  tooth-like  mark- 
ings being  tho  males,  whilst  those  which  exhibit  the  markings 
are  the  females.     The  late  Mr.  Gould,  however,  who  in  the 

•  FqU  ilcucriptions  of  this  de»trncti»e  Bml  Hfaort-ciiglit«*l  proceeding,  whicL, 
bowcrer,  aecnu  to  bavo  poaaeased  a  fasciaation  for  a  certain  claaa  of  sportsnicn, 
are  to  be  fouiiil  in  Lloyil'a  works. 

t  LawrcDcc,  Ann,  N.  Y.  Ljrc.  Nut  Hiat.  riii,  p.  392 ;  Uainl,  An.  Jonm. 
Arte  and  8c.  1S«0,  p.  'i'iS. 

I  Conea,  Aw.  Nat.  \.,  July  1876,  i.  27a. 
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course  of  his  investigntions  dissected,  measm-ed,  and  weighed 
many  hundred  iudividuals,  states  that  these  tooth-like  mark- 
inga  are  absent  iu  old  birdH  of  both  sexes,  although  Btroiigly 
marked  in  the  young ;  and  be  asserts  that  neither  by  plum- 
age nor  by  size  can  the  sexes  be  distinguished  with  certainty. 
He  considers  that  there  are  two  distinct  races :  one  lurgo 
and  grey,  and  the  other  small  and  red,  which  generally  keep 
separate  from  each  other  on  migration  ;  but  on  the  whole  he 
believes  that  the  males  have  generally  the  shorter  bill,  the 
longer  wing,  and  the  finer  tail,  while  the  rump  is  more  red, 
and  the  barrings  of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  more 
distinct.* 

The  beak  is  dark  brown  at  the  point,  pale  reddish-brown 
at  the  base,  and  generally  about  three  inches  long;  the 
iridos  dark  brown ;  the  eye  largo,  convex,  and  prominent  j 
from  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  dark  brown  streak  :  the  colour 
of  the  pluniago  of  this  bird  is  a  mixture,  principally  of 
three  shades  of  brown  ;  namely,  pale  \Tood- brown,  chestnut- 
brown,  and  dark  umber-brown ;  each  feather  on  the  upiier 
surface  of  the  body  contains  the  three  shades,  but  so  dis- 
posed as  to  produce  a  beautifully  variegated  appearance. 
The  cheeks  pale  wood-brown,  spotted  with  dark  brosvn ; 
the  forehead  to  the  top  of  the  head,  greyish-brown  ;  occi- 
put and  nape  rich  dark  brown,  transversely  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  patches  by  two  bars  of  yellow  wood-brown ; 
each  feather  of  the  neck  below  pale  brown,  edged  with  dark 
brown  ;  the  back  greyish-brown,  varied  with  reddish-brown, 
and  dark  umber-brown  ;  all  the  wing-coverts  reddish-brown, 
with  open  oval  rings  of  dark  brown  ;  primary  quill-feathers 
blackish-brown,  with  triangular  spots  of  pale  reddish-brown 
along  the  margin  of  each  web ;  secondaries  and  tertials  of 
the  same  ground-colour,  blackish-brown,  but  the  light- 
coloured  marks  are  more  elongated,  and  extend  from  the 
margin  of  the  web  to  the  shaft  of  the  feather ;  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  chestnut-brown,  tinged  with  grey  and 
barred  trausversely  with  dark  brown  ;  tail-feathers  black 
above,  tipped  with  pure  dark  grey ;  chin  very  pale  yellow- 

*  Biida  of  ttrest  Britain,  t«I.  ir. 
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brown  ;  neck  in  front,  breast,  ami  all  the  uuder  surface  of 
the  botlj,  vvooil-browa,  transversely  barroJ  with  dark  brown, 
both  shades  of  brown  ou  the  under  surface  becoming  lighter 
iu  old  birds ;  under  winj^-coverta  palo  brown,  barred  with 
dark  brown  ;  uudcr  surface  of  the  quill-featbcrs  dry-slato 
grey,  the  triangular  markings  yellowish-grey ;  under  surface 
of  the  tail-feathers  nearly  black,  tipped  with  delicate  gnow- 
white  ;  legs  and  toes  varying  from  livid  browu  to  palo  yellow  ; 
claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  about  fourteen  incbes  and  a  half. 
From  the  cardial  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wiug,  eight  inches 
and  a  half ;  the  first  quill-feather  the  longest. 

Varieties  in  plumage  are  not  uncommon,  sometimes  with 
a  portiou  of  white,  or  entirely  of  a  dull  yellowish-white,  or 
buff  colour.  In  one  example  every  feather  of  this  bird  was 
of  a  pure  and  delicate  uutiuted  white,  the  bill  and  legs  being 
very  pale  wood-brown.  Mr.  J.  Whitakcr,  of  llainworth 
Lodge,  Maustield,  possesscB  some  remarkable  varieties :  one, 
of  especial  beauty,  is  white,  boldly  spotted  and  marked  with 
black  patches  ou  the  centres  of  the  feathers  of  the  mantle, 
head,  and  tail,  and  with  faint  dark  hair-linea  down  the 
Becondariea  and  primaries.  It  was  shot  near  Londonderry 
in  1880. 

In  the  year  1833,  a  Woodcock  with  white  feathers  in  the 
wings  was  observed  in  a  cover  ou  the  manor  of  Monkleigh, 
near  Torriugton,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  The  same  bird, 
or  one  of  exactly  similar  plumage,  reappeared  iu  the  same 
place  during  the  four  succeeding  seasons,  in  which  period  it 
was  so  repeatedly  shot  at  by  different  persona  without  eftect, 
that  it  at  last  acquired  among  the  country  people  tho  name 
of  "  tho  witch."  In  the  year  1837,  however,  it  was  killed 
on  the  property  of  tho  Rev.  J.  T.  Pine  Coffin,  of  Portledge, 
who  had  the  specimen  preserved. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  forming  the  vignette,  it  may  be 
explained  that  ou  the  29th  of  November,  1829,  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  when  shooting  at  Holkham,  killed  two 
Woodcocks  at  one  shot.  To  record  this  event,  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  bcuiptured    two   Woodcocks   ou    u   marble  tablet, 
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which  he  preaented  to  Mr.  Cpko,  uftorwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  library  at  Holkham."  Sir  Francis 
afterwards  presented  the  Author  with  the  drawing  on  wood, 
which  is  here  engraved.  The  occurrence,  from  its  singalarity, 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  epigrams  and  conaplimentary 
verses,  which  have  been  collected  in  a  small  volume  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Moirhead,  entitled  '  Winged!  Words  on  Ghantrey's 
Woodcocks.'  The  following  couplet  was  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  : — 

"  DriTen  from  the  north,  wh«re  winter  atarreJ  them, 
Chantrcy  fint  ahot,  and  then  he  carred  thorn." 

*  Mr.  StcTcnson  states  (D.  of  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  298)  that  althoagh  the  date  ear«-c<l 
on  the  mnrble  U  1830,  thu  gniuubook  anqupKtion.ilil;  ghowa  that  Lhn  ovent  tix)k 
place  in  Uic  prcrioiu  year.  The  vereiun  of  ihi;  couplet  now  giTen,  which  dltfers 
liii^blly  from  that  io  previoua  Editions  of  this  work,  and  aim)  from  that  in 
'  Winged  Word*,'  is,  according  to  Mr.  J.  H.  (lomey,  the  correct  reading. 
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Gallikago  MAJon  (Gmelin*). 

THE  GREAT  SNIPE. 

Scolopax  major. 

Oallixaqo,  Leiicfif. — Bealc  very  lone  atraiglit,  slender,  flexible,  RligbUj 
elevateil  towanla  tlio  tip  of  the  upper  manJiblc,  wfaicb  is  ileonrvctl  at  the  point 
annl  pmject.'t  boyomJ  tlic  lower  ;  hplb  msn'libU'H  KTOOre"!  over  the  tiasal  faalf  of 
their  length.  Nostrils  lateral,  tincar,  banal,  uovercd  b;  a  niembrnnc,  Lcga 
rather  lonj;  and  slemler  ;  naked  spa^e  on  the  tibia  abort ;  tarsus  gcatellate  ;  thre* . 
toes  before,  long,  aleniler,  diviiled  to  the  base  ;  hind  lo«  slender,  eleyated;  eUwsj 
Hieniler,  acute.  Tail  alijjhtly  roanded.  Wings  moderate,  pointed,  the  first 
quill-feutber  the  longest;  inner  secaDdarica  vcTf  long. 

The  Great  Snipe  was  first  described  as  a  British  bird  by 
Ponnant,  from  a  Bpcciinen  killed  iii  Lancashire,  preserved  in 
the  liCvcriHu  Museum,  utid  was  at  that  time  coDsiderod  a 
verj'  rare  bird :  it  was,  liowcvcr,  proLably  iindistingaisbed  hy 
many  from  the  Common  Snipo,  till  specific  distiuctions 
among  species  were  closely  investigated. 

•  ScolofMX  major,  Qmelln,  Syat.  Nat.  i.  p.  661  (1788). 
t  Sj-st  Cat  Mam.  and  Itirda  Brit.  Mas.  p.  30  (1816). 
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It  is  now  known  to  be  a  regalnr  visitant,  although  in  fluc- 
toating  and,  generally,  in  Bmatl  numbers  ;  its  arrivals  nearly 
invariably  taking  plaeo  between  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  middle  of  October,  on  the  way  to  its  southern  winter 
quaiters.  Almost  all  the  examples  obtained  have  proved  to 
be  young  birds  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  line  of 
the  return  migration  lies  to  the  cast  of  the  longitude  of  ihi> 
British  Islands,  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  spring  being 
exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  Stevenson  only  cites  one  :  an  adult 
bird,  which,  being  observed  by  a  fisherman  making  for  the 
land,  was  shot  on  its  arrival  on  Yarmouth  beach.  On  the 
whole  it  has  been  more  frequcutl}'  noticed  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  poi-tions  of  England  than  in  the  centre  and  west; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Scotland,  but  irregular  occur- 
rences on  the  western  side  of  the  latter  are  not  uncommon. 
It  is  believed  to  visit  the  Orkneys,  and  Dr.  Saxby  shot 
several  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  lute  years  it  has  been 
recorded  at  intervals  as  occurring  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Harrington  of  Tralee,  a  noted  Snipe-shot,  informed 
Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey  that  he  had  killed  eleven  in  ten  years' 
shooting. 

The  Great  Snipe,  Woodcock  Snipe,  or  Solitary  Suipe,  as  it 
is  often  called,  appears  to  prefer  drier  situations  than  its 
congeners,  many  examples  ha^'ing  been  shot  from  dry  grass- 
fields,  heather,  potatoes  in  a  sandy  soil,  barley  layers,  and 
turnips.  Sclby  speaks  of  an  unusual  number  of  arrivals  in 
the  dry  warm  autumn  of  1826,  and  a  similar  coincidence  was 
remarked  in  1868.  On  ita  habits  as  vbserved  in  Norfolk  the 
late  Bcv.  R.  Lubbock  wrote  to  the  Author:  "  This  species 
is  very  frequently  found  in  pairs,  and  does  not  deserve  tu  be 
called  Solitary.  On  the  wing  it  looks  but  little  larger  than 
the  Common  Snipe,  and  may  be  recognized  at  once  by  its  tail, 
spread  like  a  fan.  Its  flight  is  steadier  and  heavior,  which 
may  in  some  degree  arise  from  the  aptitude  of  the  bird  to 
make  fat.  I  have  handled  more  than  a  dozen  spccimonB ; 
have  shot  the  bird  three  times  myself;  and  all  I  have  seen 
were  loaded  with  tlesh  and  fat.  I  find  I  have  noted  that 
Richardson,  the  fenman,  killed  six  of  the  Great  Snipes  in  the 
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second  week  of  September,  1885 ;  four  of  these  birds  were  in ' 
pairs,  and  proved  male  and   female  rcBpectively."     ^V^len 
flashed  it  occasionally  otters  a  short  harsh  cry  of  alarm, 
although  more  frequently  it  rises  in  silence,  and  it  appears 
to  have  no  regular  call-note  except  in  spring. 

At  the  pairing  season,  as  we  learn  from  the  obserrations 
of  Mr.  GreiflF  and  Mr.  B.  Collett,  the  Great  Snipe  has  a  lek 
or  playing-ground,  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Grouse- 
tribe,  the  places  of  meeting,  or  Spll-pads,  being  frequented 
by  several  pairs  of  birds  from  dusk  to  early  morning.  The 
male  utters  a  low  note  resembUng  hip  bip,  h'lphip,  hipbiperere, 
hiperere,  varied  by  a  sound  like  the  smacking  of  a  tongne, 
produced  by  striking  the  mandibles  together  smartly  and  in 
rapid  succession ;  he  then  jumps  upon  a  tussock  of  grass, 
swelling  out  his  feathers,  spreading  his  tail,  and  drooping 
his  wings  in  front  of  the  female,  aud  uttering  a  tremulous 
ghirrr.  This  is  called  *  drumming '  by  Mr.  Collett,  but  the 
late  Mr.  Dann  says  that  the  birds  fly  to  a  great  height  and 
produce  a  drumming  noise  as  they  descend  by  a  slight  and 
peculiar  vibration  of  the  wings.  The  males  fight  by  slashing 
feebly  with  their  wings,  but  the  combat  is  not  of  long  duration. 

The  nest  is  a  mere  depression,  or  a  hole  scraped  in  the 
moss  in  some  hillock  or  tussock  above  the  level  of  the 
marsh,  and  the  eggs  are  four  in  number.  As  a  rule  they 
are  of  a  pale  olive-grey  or  stone-buff  with  pale  purplish 
underlying  blotches,  and  bold  purplish-brown  surface-mark- 
ings,  this  colour  being  unmistakable  aud  characteristic;  but 
at  times  there  is  a  greenish  tint  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  some  eggs  of  Machetes  pugnax,  to 
which  species  indeed  most  of  the  so-called  Great  Snipes'  eggs 
taken  in  Holland  should  really  be  ascribed.  They  measure 
about  1-8  hy  1*2  in.,  being  much  larger  than  eggs  of  the 
Common  Snipe,  and  very  different  in  general  appearance.* 
In  one  instance  Messrs.  Godman  found,  on  returning  to  a 
oest  they  had  previously  visited,  that  the  bird  whilst  sitting 

*  A  (iippoMd  ioBtanee  o(  the  breeding  of  the  Qreat  Snipe  in  Norfolk  in  Aprils 
1846  (iiool.  p.  3175),  maybe  rejocted  ;  tlic  d»te  h  improbable,  and  tbe  egg  i 
wilh  that  o(  the  ConinoD  Snipe.     {Cf.  St«Ten.%on,  B.  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  300.) 
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on  ber  nest  had  torn  up  the  surrounding  moss  and  covered 
its  back  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  concealment :  a  proceeding 
Himilur  to  that  of  the  Woodcock  already  noticed.  Incubation 
ht'gins  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  lasting  eighteen 
days,  and  the  young,  which  run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
are  ready  to  fly  by  the  middle  of  August. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Snipe  consists  of  larv©  of  insects, 
especially  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Tipuht,  small  slugs, 
and  worms ;  always,  according  to  Mr.  Collett,  mixed  with 
a  few  small  stones.  The  weight  in  autumn,  wh<3n  the 
bird  is  often  a  perfect  ball  of  fat,  varies  from  seven  to  ten 
ounces. 

In  summer  the  Great  Snipe  is  found  breeding  throughout 
suitable  localities  in  Norway  and  Sweden  up  to  about 
70"  N.  lat.,  frequenting  both  the  alpine  or  fell  region  and  the 
marshes  of  the  lowlands  and  coast.  An  interesting  account 
of  its  nesting  at  Bodo  in  lat.  ^T  N.  in  a  marsh  which  is 
now  drained,  is  given  by  Messrs.  Godman  (Ibia,  18G1, 
p.  87).  In  Denmark  it  breeds  in  several  localities,  espec- 
ially in  Jatland,  and  it  does  so  in  many  of  the  provinces 
along  the  coast  line  of  Northern  Germany  to  Holland, 
where,  however,  it  is  very  local.  Tliroughout  Northern 
Russia  it  breeds,  although  in  decreasing  numbers,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  province  of  Archangel ;  it  was  found 
nesting  in  abundance  at  the  delta  of  the  Petchora  by 
Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brovra ;  and  it  appears  to 
breed  as  far  south  as  the  central  provinces ;  also,  according 
to  Nordmaun,  in  the  marshes  of  Bessarabia.  In  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  is  principally  known  as  a  migrant,  but  east  of 
Savoy  it  begins  to  occur  as  frequently  in  the  spring  as  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  Italy,  Malta,  and  Albania  it  is  distinctly 
more  common  on  the  vernal  migration.  In  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula it  is  of  irregular  occurrence  :  principally  on  the  east 
coast.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
has  been  found  occasionally  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  f^gypt ; 
it  passes  southwards  through  Nubia  to  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal,  arriving  in  September  and  October,  and  leaving  in 
April ;  and  in  the  latter  month  Andersson  obtained  a  specimoD 
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at  OndongBj  in  tlie  nortliem  portion  of  Dnmnra  Lanfl.*  Pass 
ing  to  Asia,  the  Great  Snipe  has  been  obtained  at  Erzeroarn, 
and  by  Canon  Tristram  at  Bcyrout  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  408),  also 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  Sir  O.  St.  John  fonnd  it  not  nncom- 
raonly  in  Northern  Persia,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recorded  as  yet  from  Afghanistan  or  India.  In  Siberia 
Mr,  Seebohm  found  it  plentiful  on  the  Yenesei,  near  the 
Arctic  circle,  arriving  there  on  the  11th  June,  and  Radde 
states  that  bo  met  with  it  near  Irkutsk,  and  also  in  the 
Bareja  mountains,  bat  he  did  not  obtain  specimens,  nor  do 
David  or  Swinhoe  record  it  from  China.  In  Japan  it  seems 
to  be  replaced  by  GalUnatio  australis  (Lath.),  a  larger  and 
conspicuously  distinct  species. 

In  the  adult  the  beak  is  dark  brown  at  the  end,  pale 
yellow-brown  at  the  base ;  irides  dark  brown  ;  from  the  base 
of  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  dark  brown  streak  ;  above  that,  over 
the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts,  ii  streak  of  pale  brown  ;  forehead 
and  top  of  the  head  rich  dark  brown,  divided  along  the 
middle  lino  from  before  backwards  by  a  pale  brown  stripe; 
neck  all  round  pale  brown,  the  centre  of  each  feather  darker 
brown  ;  interscapulars,  scapnlarB,  and  back,  rich  brownish- 
black,  with  central  linos  and  broad  margins  of  rich  buff  or 
fawn  colour ;  lesser  wing-coverts  nearly  black,  the  upper 
Bcries  tipped  with  pale  brown,  the  lower  series  tipped  with 
white;  great  coverts  black,  tipped  with  white  ;  primary  quill- 
feathers  dull  greyish-black,  with  hghter  shafts;  secondaries 
dall  black,  tipped  with  white ;  tertials  black,  barred  and 
streaked  with  pale  brown  ;  rump  very  dark  brown,  edged  with 
pale  brown  ;  upper  tail-coverts  pale  yellow-brown,  varied  with 
dark  brown  ;  tail  feathers  sixteen  ;t  the  four  on  each  outside 
white,  crossed  with  two  or  three  bars  on  the  outer  webs  only 
near  the  base,  the  others  rich  brownish-black  over  three- 
fourths  of  their  length  from  the  base,  then  a  patch  of  chest. 

*  J.  H.  Otirney,  R.  Dftmara  Lund,  p.  312  ;  T.  Ajtm,  \Ut,  1&77.  i>.  351. 

f  Tbe  number  of  tail-f<atbcrs  is  lubjcct  to  individual  variation,  aa  in  the 
CouiinOD  Snipe.     Tlic  Tate  Mr.  Rold  roeordcd  (Zool.  ».».  p.  l-tSS)  an  exampU^ 
kitlL-d   in  ('ArnHall   wLich    lad   ('ig)iteen   tail  feathers,    and   rrofcssor    Gi^lioH' 
utates  <lbi«,  1681,  p.  210)  that  he  Las  a  spwimen  with  the  sHnie  nninber  (which 
was  supposed  \iy  Savi  to  be  (ho  normal  one)  in  the  MoHenm  at  PlaTeaee, 
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nut,  bonnded  hy  a  circle  of  black,  and  tipped  with  white ; 
chin  pale  jelknv-brown ;  breast  and  Bides  of  the  body  with 
haif-circuliir  baods  of  brownish -black  on  pule  brown  ;  bellj 
and  vcut  grej'ish- white  ;  loga  and  toea  varying  in  colour  from 
a  livid  green  to  a  pule  drab ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  about  twelve  inchea.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest 
in  the  wing,  five  inches  and  a  half. 

There  is  little  if  any  conati'.ut  or  appreciable  external 
difference  between  the  sexes.  The  young  may  be  recognized 
by  having  the  outside  tail-feathers  barred  across  both  webs ; 
the  white  bars  ou  the  wings  and  the  markings  of  the  under 
parts  are  less  defined,  and  the  upper  parts  are  more  rufous. 

The  Groat  Snipe  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Common 
Snipo  by  its  larger  size  and  proportionately  shorter  logs  and 
bill ;  but  especially  by  the  closely  barred  under  parts  and  the 
greater  amount  of  white  in  the  tail-feathers,  which,  moreover, 
are  normally  sixteen,  and  nut  fourteen,  in  number. 

The  young  in  down  are  very  much  lighter  in  tint,  less 
variegated,  and  less  rufous  than  those  of  the  Common  Snipe, 
in  which  the  predominant  colour  is  a  deep  ruddy  chestnut. 

The  vignette  below  represents  the  young  of  the  Common 
Snipo. 
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GaIiLinago  cfEi^sTiB  (Frenzel*). 

THE    COMMON   SNIPE. 

Scolopa.r  (faUinago. 

The  CosnioN  Sntpb  may  be  truly  characterized  as  in- 
digenous to  this  country.  It  is  kuown  to  breed  in  varjang 
numbers  in  almost  every  county  in  En^jland  and  Wales  in 
which  drainiige  has  not  aholiBhed  the  localities  suitable  to 
its  habits ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  comparatively 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. On  the  moorlands  of  the  northern  districts  and  up 
to  a  considerable  elevation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
species  is  generally  distributed  and  numerous  during  the 
breeding-season.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  in  the  whole 
of  the  firitish  Islands  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 

*  StMlopax  tceiast'u,  Frcniel,  Beaehr.  dcr  Viigel  und  ihrer  Erer  in  dor  G«gend 
um  WiUeuberg,  p,  :.8  (1801). 
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numbors  Been  here,  so  generally  dispersed,  which  visit  ns  in 
autamn  and  winter  from  various  parts  of  Scandinavia,  and 
leave  us  again  in  March,  frequently  shifting  their  ground 
under  the  iufluenco  of  the  weather,  so  that  the  sportsmaii 
who  has  enjoyed  excellent  shooting  one  day,  may  find  the 
same  spots  entirely  deserted  on  tho  following.  The  great 
flight  arrives  on  our  shores  about  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November,  at  which  period  individuals  are  frequently 
killed  by  striking  against  the  lanterns  of  hghthouses.  As 
many  as  a  hundred  at  a  time  were  observed  passing  over  the 
Gull  Ijight-vessel  on  the  23rd  November,  1881,  at  10.30  a.m., 
with  direction  to  the  west. 

In  America  our  Snipo  is  replaced  by  a  closely-aUied 
species,  Oallino'jo  wilsoni,  with  axillaricB  and  under  wing- 
coverts  so  closely  barred  that  black  is  the  predominating 
colour ;  the  tail-feathers  are  usually  sixteen  in  number,  and 
not  fourteen,  as  in  our  bird,  and  the  outer  ones  are  nar- 
rower.* In  Greenland,  however,  our  Snipe  has  been  obseni'ed 
so  often  that  Reinhardt  was  iucUued  to  think  that  some 
pairs  might  breed  there  (Il>is,  18G1,  p.  11).  In  Iceland  it  is 
tolerably  abundant,  and  in  the  Ffcroes  it  becomes  numeroQS, 
many  remaining  throughout  the  winter.  During  the  snm- 
mer  it  is  of  general  distribution  throughout  Northern 
Europe,  but  tho  greater  cold  of  the  Continental  winter 
forces  the  majoritv'  to  take  their  departure.  Mr.  Godman 
found  it  in  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  and  in 
tho  latter  he  believes  it  breeds,  as  a  few  pairs  are  said  to  do 
in  the  marshes  of  Algeria ;  but  in  Europe  its  nesting  range 
has  not  been  ascertained  to  extend  south  of  Northern  Italy. 
As  a  migrant  or  a  winter  visitor,  it  is  known  all  over 
Southern  Europe,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
along  the  northern  portion  of  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 


*  Mr.  EvUng  (Qandbk.  Brit.  Birds,  p.  U3)  has  reconlcd  s  Sni|>e  shot  at 
Taplow  Coart,  Backs,  on  lit  Anguit,  1863,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Gould,  at  whose 
hoaae  li«  watnilled  it  in  the  flci^b.  It  had  only  fonrtcen  tait-fratheni,  bat  from 
the  gtawti  apptBimnce  of  tbo  plams^,  and  tho  barrings  of  the  aiillarj  pinnies, 
1m  was  then  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  American  species,  O.  vriUoni.  After 
eareful  search  through  the  large  collection  in  the  British  Moseum,  of  which  Mr. 
Qould's  BOW  fonns  a  pari,  this  iipeciiiien  cannot  b«  diseorered. — Ei>. 
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where  Captain  Shelley  says  that  in  February  he  has  killed 
over  forty  couple  in  a  day.  It  ascends  the  Nile  to  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  and,  by  the  elevated  lake  Ashangi,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Blanford  found  it  as  late  as  May.  Vou  Heuglin  observed 
it  in  i^abia  Petrsea  and  in  the  Somali  country;  and  it  occurs 
in  Socotra.  On  the  western  side  of  Africa,  the  winter  range 
of  our  Snipe  extends  to  the  Gambia,  but  in  the  southern 
portion  of  that  continent  it  is  replaced  by  G.  fequatorialia. 

In  summer  our  Snipe  is  found  across  Siberia  up  to,  and 
even  beyond,  the  Arctic  circle ;  but  on  the  Yenesei,  in  67"  N. 
lat.,  Mr.  Seebohm  found  a  preponderance  of  the  Pin-tailed 
Snipe,  Q.  stenura,  a  species  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  very  narrow  stiff  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  which 
is  also  shorter,  and  by  the  black  bars  to  all  the  under  wing- 
coverts,  some  of  which  are  white  in  our  Snipe.  Both  these 
species  visit  India  in  abundance  during  the  cold  season. 
Our  bird  is  found  in  winter  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  ;  it 
breeds  in  Turkestan,  and  on  12th  June  Dr.  Scully  obtained 
its  eggs  on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  Yarkand,  whence  it  departs 
in  winter.  On  its  migrations  it  evidently  crosses  the  great 
ranges  of  Central  Asia  ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  Japan,  is 
vei7  abundant  in  China,  and  goes  south  as  far  as  Ceylon, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Malaysia. 

Towards  the  latter  half  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April, 
according  to  climatic  conditious,  Snipe  begin  to  produce  that 
humming  or  bleating  noise  which  has  obtained  for  the 
species  the  name  of  'Moor-lamb'  in  Lincolnshire,  'Heather- 
bleater '  in  lowland  Scotland,  the  equivalents  of  '  air-goat ' 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Celtic  language,  '  Cbevre 
volant '  in  France,  and  '  Himmelsgeiss  *  in  Germany. 
This  sound  is  always  uttered  on  the  wing,  the  bird  soaring 
at  an  immense  height,  often  out  of  sight,  and  descending 
with  great  velocity  and  with  a  tremulous  movement  of  the 
pinions.  These  Sights  are  more  commonly  performed  to- 
wards evening,  and  continue  while  the  female  is  incubating. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiar  sound  has  been  much  disputed. 
Mr.  Selby  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by  the  wings,  but 
Mr.  W.  Mcivos,  of  the  Stockholm  Museum,  in  an  elaborate 
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paper,  translated  by  the  late  John  Wolley  (P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
p.  199),  stated  that  a  aeries  of  experiments  showed  that  the 
sound  was  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  stiff  webs  of  the  outer 
tail-feathers,  acted  upon  by  the  air  in  the  coarse  of  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  bird.  This  exi^lanaliou  was  accepted 
by  several  ornithologista ;  but  Mr.  John  Hancock,  whose 
powers  of  obson'ation  are  secoud  to  none,  having  tried  the 
experiments  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  of  little  real  value.  Hia  exhaustive 
arguments  are  too  long  to  be  given,  but  after  pointing  out 
that  the  Snipe  is  by  no  means  the  only  bird  which  pro- 
duces this  'drumming,'  'bleating,'  or  'neighing'  sound, 
he  considers  that  it  results  from  the  action  of  the  wings, 
and  that  the  tail-feathers  are  incnpable  of  producing  any- 
thing audible  at  a  distance.*  Colonel  W.  V.  Legge  (Birds 
of  Ceylon,  p.  1219),  describes  his  personal  experiences  in 
Wales  with  the  result  that  in  his  opinion  the  wings  were 
the  primary  cause  of  the  Kound,  and  the  tail-feathers,  spread 
like  a  fan,  were  the  secondary  cause.  The  question  is  well 
set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  (Zool.  1881,  pp.  121-131), 
who  adheres  to  the  '  wing  theory.' 

The  Snipe  has  been  recorded  as  having  eggs  as  early  as 
the  20th  of  March,  bnt,  an  &  rule,  it  is  not  before  April  that 
it  makes  its  slight  nest,  consisting  only  of  a  few  bits  of 
dead  grass  or  dry  herbage,  collected  in  a  depression  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  upon  or  under  the  side  of  a  tuft,  of 
grass  or  bunch  of  rushes.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in 
nambcr,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish -white,  the  larger 
end  spotted  with  two  or  three  shades  of  brown ;  these  mark- 
ings arc  rather  elongated,  and  disposed  somewhat  obliquely 
in  reference  to  the  long  axis  of  the  egg ;  the  measurements 
being  about  1*6  by  I'l  in.  Incubation,  undertaken  by  the 
female  only,  lasts  rather  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  young 
are  able  to  run  on  emerging  from  the  shell.  It  would  appear 
that  two  lirooda  are  sometimes  reared  in  the  season,  for  the 
yonng  in  down  have  been  observed  iu  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Snipe's  alarm  note,  scape,  $cape,  or  chissick,  is  as  well 

*  Kat.  Uiit.  Trmna.  NortboinbcrUnd  ud  Dnrb.  ri.  pp.  106-113. 
VOL.   m.     .  T   Y 
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known  («  sportsmen  as  is  its  wild  zig-zafj  flight  ou  boiug 
fluahed.  Wli«u  fucding,  Lowevur,  it  may  soiuetimea  bu 
closely  ftpproaclied,  unawares,  and  will  then  try  to  escape 
notice  by  squatting  close  down  to  the  groand,  or  in  the 
water.  That  it  occasionally  ptjrcbes  on  trees,  notice- 
boards,  itc.,  although  hotly  disputed  at  one  time  by  persons 
of  limited  experience,  is  now  too  well  known  to  call  for 
extended  remarks,  but  ample  evidence  will  be  fuund  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  '  Birds  of  Norfolk,'  ii.  p.  829,  and  in  '  The 
Ibis,'  1876,  p,  310,  where  Messrs.  Seobohm  and  Harvie- 
Brown  describe  one,  of  many,  which  was  shot  for  identifica- 
tion, perched  ou  the  topmost  twig  of  a  larch  seventy  feet  from 
the  ground,  with  its  head  lower  than  its  tail  and  body,  and 
uttering  at  intervals  its  double,  clucking  tjuk-ljuch,  tjick- 
tjuck.  Many  others  of  the  Sculopacidcc,  and  some  Galla 
and  Ducks,  are  also  well  kuown  to  perch. 

The  feeding-ground  of  the  Snipe  is  by  the  sides  of  land 
springs,  or  in  water  meadows ;  and  in  low  flat  countries  they 
are  frequently  found  among  wet  turnips.  The  holes  made 
with  their  bills,  when  searching  for  food,  are  easily  traced.  In 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  Snipes,*  the  Author  de- 
scribed a  peculiarity  in  the  beak  of  the  species  of  this  geuuB. 
The  end  of  the  beak  of  the  Snipe,  when  the  bird  is  ahve,  or  if 
recently  killed,  is  smooth,  soft,  and  pulpy,  indicating  great 
sensibility ;  but  somo  time  afterwards  it  becomes  dimpled 
like  the  end  of  a  thimble.  If  tbe  upper  mandible  be  macer- 
ated in  water  for  a  few  days,  the  skin,  or  cuticle,  may  bo 
readily  peeled  off;  and  the  engraving  here  introduced  is  a 
magnified  representation  of  the  appearance  then  exhibited. 


The  external  sarfoco  presents  nameroas  elongated,  Lexa- 

*  Luudona  Mag.  N«l.  Iliat.  uL  p,  29  (1880),  unJet  iht  iniluls  &  T.  f . 
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gonal  cells,  which  afford  at  tbo  same  time  protection,  and 
space  for  tho  expansion,  of  minato  portions  of  nerves  eup- 
plied  to  them  hy  two  branches  of  the  fifth  pair ;  and  the  end 
of  tho  bill  becomes,  in  conse<iiieiico  of  this  proviKion,  a  deli- 
cate organ  of  touch,  to  assist  those  birds  when  borinpj  for 
their  food  in  soft  ground ;  this  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
beak  possessing  snch  a  degree  of  scnBibility  as  to  enable  these 
birds  to  detect  their  prey  the  instant  it  comes  in  contact 
with  it,  although  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  The 
food  of  tho  Suipo  consista  of  worms,  insects,  small  shells 
with  their  animal  inhabitants,  and  minute  seeds  ;  these  last 
swallowed  probably  while  adhering  to  the  glutinous  surface 
of  its  more  usual  animal  food.  An  interesting  account  of 
a  tamo  Snipe  occurs  in 'The  Zoologist,'  p.  lG4f),  When  tho 
feeding-ground  of  the  Snipes  becomes  limited  by  the  effects  of 
frost  and  snow,  tho  birds  aufler  greatly,  and  soon  become  very 
thin.  The  severe  winters  of  1878-79,  and  of  1880-81,  caused 
great  havoc,  the  unfortunate  birds  being  reduced  to  skeletons, 
and  even  in  that  condition  they  were  not  spared  in  Ireland, 
tho  fishermen  actually  dragging  their  herring-nets  by  night 
over  the  unfrozen  spots,  to  hawk  their  miserablo  prey  about 
the  country  at  a  penny  apiece.*  Tho  weight  of  an  ordinary 
bird  is  about  four  ounces ;  but  the  late  late  Mr.  Lubbock  haa 
recorded  one  which  weighed  nearly  eight  ounces,  and  another 
of  quite  that  weight  was  recorded  from  Cardigan  in  '  Tho 
Field 'of  IGih  December,  1882.  Mr.  Lubbock's  bird,  and 
ono  shot  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  appear  to  havo  belonged  to  a 
largo  form  of  a  russet-brown  hue,  which  has  also  been 
noticed  by  the  Into  Mr.  Rodd  in  Cornwall,  and  which 
has  occurred  iu  many  other  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Gould 
was  at  one  timo  inclined  to  consider  that  it  might  he 
entitled  to  specific  distinction,  iu  which  case  ho  proposed  for 
it  the  name  of  Galltna(jo  rusaata.  An  individual  which 
happened  to  possess  sixteen  tail-feathers,  tho  outer  ones 
being  elongated,  received  the  name  of  Scolopax  brehmi  from 
Kaup. 
Iu  winter  the  beak  is  dark  brown  at  tho  end,  palo  rcddish- 

•  The  Fowler  in  Irtlso.l,  p.  213. 
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brown  at  tlie  base  ;  the  iritles  clark  brown  ;  from  the  base  of 
the  beak  to  the  eye,  a  diirk  brown  streak ;  cro^vn  of  the  head 
very  dark  browa,  with  two  lateral,  and  one  central,  baff- 
coloiired  streaks;  back  dark  brown,  slightly  spotted  with 
pale  brown  ;  interscapulars  and  scapulars  dark  brown  in 
the  centre,  with  broad  external,  lateral  marRins  of  rich  buff, 
forming  four  conspicuous  lines  alonj,'  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body  ;  wing-coverta  spotted  with  pale  brown,  ou  a  ground 
of  dull  black,  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tortials  barred  with 
pale  brown,  on  a  black  ground  ;  the  primaries  dull  black, 
secondaries  the  same,  but  tipped  with  white ;  Tipper  tail- 
coverts  bftiTed,  alternately,  with  pale  brown,  and  dusl^- 
black ;  tail  feathers  fourteen,  banal-half  dull  black  varied  on 
the  margins  with  pale  reddish-brown,  on  the  distal-half  of 
tho  feather  an  oval  patch  of  pale  chestnut,  bounded  by  a 
dusky-brown  band,  and  tipped  with  palor  chestnut.  Chin 
brownish-white ;  cheeks  palo  brown,  ear-coverts  darker ; 
sides,  aud  front  of  tho  neck,  pale  brown,  spotted  with  darker 
brown;  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  white;  sides  and  flanks 
greyish-white  barred  with  dusky-black;  under  tail-coverts 
pale  yellow-brown  barred  with  greyish-black ;  legs  and  toes 
greenish-brown, 

A  Snipe  shot  in  the  fii-st  week  in  August,  an  old  bird  in 
summer  plumage,  but  with  the  autumn  moult  just  com- 
mencing,  has  the  outer  lateral  margin  of  the  interscapular, 
and  scapular  feathers  narrow,  and  almost  white ;  all  the 
parts  of  the  plumage  on  the  back  and  wing,  which  are  pale 
yellow-brown  in  winter,  are  in  this  bird  of  a  rich  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  first  new  interscapular  feather  on  each  side  haa 
just  appeared,  with  its  usual  broad,  buff-coloured  margin, 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  narrower  white  margins 
of  the  feathers  lower  down  on  the  body. 

The  whole  length  of  a  Common  Snipe  is  about  ten  inches 
and  a  half;  tho  length  of  tho  beak  about  two  inches  and 
three-quarters;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  tho  end  of  the  first 
quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  five  inches ; 
tho  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage,  but  according  to  Gould,  tho 
male  is  the  larger. 
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A  young  bird  about  two-thirds  grown,  with  tho  beak  only 
one  inch  longf,  and  with  down  Btill  adhering  about  the  head, 
has  tho  narrow,  light-coloured  margins,  and  tho  rich  red- 
brown  on  the  feathera  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and 
wings,  as  in  tho  old  bird  in  summer. 

Albinos,  and  fawn-coloured  and  abnormally  mottled  varie- 
ties of  the  Common  Snipe  have  at  times  been  obtained, 
and  some  remarkable  examples  are  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  John  Mai-shall,  of  Taunton.  Individuals  are  occasion- 
ally recorded  of  a  form  which  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  a  molanic  variety,  but  which  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  entitled  to  specific  rank  under  the  appellation  of 
'  Sabine's  Suipe,'  and  as  such  it  has  been  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  former  Editions  of  this  work.  This  name  was 
conferred  by  the  late  N.  A.  Vigors  (Tr.  Linn,  Soc.  xiv. 
p.  557)  upon  a  bird  shot  by  the  Rev,  Chas.  Doyne,  of  Port- 
arlington,  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  on  the  21st  August,  1822 ; 
and  many  examples  have  subsequently  been  recorded.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting,  in  'The  Field*  of  lOth  December,  1870, 
furnished  a  list  of  tho  reported  occurrences  up  to  that  date, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  met  with  in  Ireland 
and  England  in  every  month  of  the  yeeir  excepting  June 
and  July.  Since  then  the  occurrence  of  an  e-sample  near 
Montrose,  its  first  appearance  in  Scotland,  has  been  re- 
corded by  Major  H.  W.  Feilden  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3188) ;  and 
there  have  been  a  few  more  in  other  parts  of  our  islands. 
A  light-coloured  specimen  now  in  the  foreign  collection  of 
the  British  Museum,  was  stated  by  the  late  Julea  Verrcaux 
to  have  been  shot  near  Paiis.  At  tho  time  that  '  Sabine's 
Suipe  '  was  assumed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  many  supposed 
points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  Common  Snipe  were 
detected  and  insisted  upon  :  especially  the  number  of  tho 
tail-feathers,  which  was  stated  to  bo  only  twelve ;  but  so 
many  examples  proved  to  have  fourteen,  that  this  distinction 
had  to  be  given  up.  The  ovate  shape  of  the  dorsal  feathers 
was  another  point,  which  may  be  accottntcd  for  by  tho 
supposition  that  in  this,  as  with  many  other  varieties,  the 
examplos    are    all    birds  of   the  year.     Mr.    Ilarting    has 
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described  (P.Z.S.  1877,  p.  533)  an  example  intermediato  in 
plaraage.  If  it  were  a  good  species,  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
spite  of  its  almost  complete  restriction  to  the  British  Islands, 
it  ehoald  never  have  been  found  breeding. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  *  Sabine's  Snipe,'  and 
the  engraving  of  the  bird  is  given  as  a  vignette. 

The  beak  is  as  in  the  normal  bird ;  upper  part  of  the 
head,  the  back  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and 
tertiflls,  dusky-brown,  each  feather  varied  by  narrow  trans- 
verse bands  of  pale  yollow-brown  which  are  less  nuracrons 
on  the  back  than  over  the  wings ;  primary  quill-feathers  dull 
black,  with  black  shafts ;  upper  tail-eovorts  greyish-brown  ; 
tail-feathers  with  the  basal  half  black,  the  terminal  half 
chestnut-brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  black:  the  two 
centre  feathers  have  rather  more,  and  the  outer  feathers 
rather  less  of  black  than  the  others  ;  chin,  neck,  breast,  and 
all  the  under  parts  of  the  body  a  mixture  of  dull  brown 
and  pale  yellow-brown  in  alternate  narrow  bars  over  the 
whole  surface ;  legs  and  toes  very  dark  chestnut-brown. 
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Gallinago  oallinula  (LinnoBUB*). 

THE  JACK  SNIPE. 

Scolapax  ijallinulii. 

Thouob  alliod  to  the  Snipes  in  its  haants  and  general 
babits,  tbe  Jack  Suipe  is  still  distiuguished  by  various  pecu- 
liarities,f  It  is  more  decidedly  a  wiuter  visitor  ouly,  tbe 
instances  of  its  remuiuing  througb  tbe  summer  in  this 
country  being  very  rare.  It  is  more  solitai-y  than  the 
Common  Snipe,  though  sometimes  found  in  pairs,  but  these 
seldom  get  np  together,  or  go  far  before  they  settle  again ; 
and  although  it  feeds  on  bare,  boggy  ground,  yet  when  not 
searching  for  food  it  chooses  sheltered  situations  among 
strong  rushes,  or  coarse  long  grass,  and  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion common  to  moist  grounds.     In  such  places  the  Jack 

*  Seolopax  Gullinula,  Lini»ju«,  Synt.  Nat.  Bd.  13,  i.  p.  2U  (1760). 

+  Owing  to  tbe  Uil-featkon  being  ooly  twelre  in  Dombcr,  and  some  other 
point*  of  Jifler^pce,  Kaap  made  it  tb«  tjpe  of  tbe  gwios  Limnocn/pta ;  it  is 
alta  <Jiatinguu)b«l  by  ftomu  oiteotogicul  peculiarities,  but  so  are  the  two  preceUiog 
epeoiea,  and  for  the  purtKiMM  o(  tbe  present  work  it  appeans  convenient  to  place 
tbe  three  Bnli»b  Snipe*  in  the  genua  OaUhutyo. 
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Snipe  is  roraarkaLle  fur  its  sluggishness,  seldom  taking  wing 
till  almost  trodden  upon,  which  has  induced  French  natu- 
ralists to  call  this  species  Becassine  gourde,  as  though  it 
were  deaf  to  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  and  iustancea  have 
occurred  in  wliich  a  Jack  Snipe  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
picked  up  by  hand  before  the  noso  of  a  pointer.  Though 
geuerall}'  dispersed  over  the  British  Islands  in  winter,  it  is 
less  numerous  as  a  species  than  the  Common  Snipe,  and 
does  not,  when  flushed,  utter  any  note.  The  Jack  Snipe 
appears  to  have  particular  attachment  to  certain  localities ; 
Bo  much  80,  that  a  sportsman  shooting  for  years  in  succes- 
sion over  the  same  ground,  knows  exactly  where  to  look  for 
any  Jack  Snipe  that  is  in  his  country.  Selby,  who  was  a 
good  sportsman  as  well  as  an  accomplished  naturalist,  says 
of  this  species,  in  reference  to  his  own  locality  in  Northum- 
berland, "  the  first  flights  generally  arrive  hero  as  early  as 
the  second  week  of  September,  as  I  have  seldom  failed  to 
meet  with  it  in  a  fuvonrite  haunt  between  the  14th  and  20th 
of  that  month."  Mr.  Cordeaux,  writing  of  Lincolnshire, 
says  that  it  comes. the  last  week  in  that  month;  and  there 
is  often  a  large  arrival  with  a  full  moon  and  east  wind,  in 
October.  It  occasionally  strikes  against  lighthouses  and 
light- ships,  but  less  fi-equently  than  the  Common  Snipe. 

Prior  to  its  departure  in  April  northwards  this  bird  ex- 
hibits in  its  plumage  all  the  bloom  and  brilliancy  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptial  period.  Individuals  have  occasionally  been 
known  to  remain  untQ  late  in  the  spring,  and  even  through 
the  Bummor,  and  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
fondly  believed  that  the  Jack  Snipe  bred  in  our  islands,  and 
that  the  presence  of  an  individual  in  summer  was  to  some 
extent  a  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Girdlestone  offered  a  sovereign  to 
any  one  who  could  bring  him  a  specimen  of  this  bird  shot  at 
that  season.  In  1822  he  had  one  brought  to  him  in  June  ; 
iu  May,  1824,  he  and  the  late  Rev.  R.  Lubbock  saw  two  on 
BradwcU  Common,  and,  on  the  2nd  July,  1825,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevenson,  a  fenman  named  Hewitt,  who  had  long  been 
watching  one  which  had  i-emaincd  behind,  knocked  it  down 
with  his  hat,  it  being  so  ragged,  scurfy,  and  feeble  that  it 
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could  hardly  fly.  This  epoeimen  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Girdlestone  to  Mr,  Lubbock,  and  by  Lim  to  Mr.  Newcomo, 
and  is  still  in  the  collection  at  Feltwell.  "  On  tbe  1st 
August,  1833,"  Baj'3  Mr.  Lubbock,  "  a  Jack  Snipe  was  shot 
on  Bolton  fen  in  my  presence,  a  perfectly  Lcaltby,  good-con- 
ditioned, well-plumaged  bird.  The  man  wlio  shot  it  told 
me  tbat  once,  and  only  once,  he  had  shot  a  Jack  Snipe  in 
summer  upon  the  same  fen.  He  lives  upon  the  broads  and 
marahcB,  and  would  doubtless  have  detected  any,  as  ho  is 
quite  alive  to  the  rarity  of  their  appearance.  The  eggs  which 
have  once  or  twice  been  offered  to  me  as  those  of  the  Jack 
Snipe  were  those  of  the  Parre,  and  I  regret  that  I  can  say 
nothing  in  favour  of  its  breeding  in  Norfolk.  I  think  that 
some  worm  or  particular  aliment  must  bo  wanting  here  in 
summer,  and  that  short  diet  made  Mr.  Girdlestone's  Jack 
Snipe  so  feeble  and  unhealthy.  The  one  shot  on  the  1st 
of  August  might  be  a  migratory  bird." 

In  spite  of  various  assertions  respecting  the  supposed  nest- 
ing of  the  Jack  Snipe  in  the  British  Islands,  it  may  safely  be 
stated  that  thtro  is  not  one  single  well -authenticated  instance 
of  its  doing  so.*  For  thoroughly  identified  eggs  of  this,  as 
of  BO  many  other  species,  oologists  are  indebted  to  the  per- 
severanco  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  from  wbose  notes, 
communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson  (Eggs  Brit.  Birds, 
Ed.  3,  ii.  p.  357)  the  following  is  taken  :— "  We  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  the  marsh  [of  Muonioniska,  Lapland],  when 
I  saw  a  bird  get  up,  and  I  marked  it  down.  The  nest  was 
found.  A  sight  of  the  eggs,  as  they  lay  untouched,  raised 
my  expectations  to  the  higliest  pitch.  I  went  to  the  spot 
where  I  had  marked  the  bird,  and  put  it  up  again,  and  again 

*  The  reeorda  are  too  nnnerona  for  notice  :  one  writer  in  '  The  Field '  of  10th 
September,  1865,  gr»voly  dcwribcs  a  nest  containing  nine  eggs  fonnd  in  Oxfonl- 
fthire '  Mr.  B.  Gray  (B.  West  Soot.  p.  314)  write*  that  be  baa  "  been  inforoieil 
bjr  Mr.  Aogna  that  in  one  ioituncc,  at  leaat,  •  ne«t  was  liiioovered  in  Al>orileen. 
ahire  by  J.  W.  Sloart  Burnett,  of  Kcitliall."  At  p.  818  we  are  told,  withont 
any  oxpmiion  of  icepticiRni,  that  tbis  aame  forinnate  observer  fonnd  tbo  nest 
of  the  Carlew  8anili>iper  at  Locb  Spynie,  near  Elgio,  the  egga  being  jaat  cbipped 
by  the  yonng  birda,  wliich  do  not  appear  to  liave  been  preserved  :  a  neglect  to 
b«  regretted,  for  lioth  the  downy  stage  of  the  latter  apeciea,  and  it«  eggi,  ara  aa 
yet  unknown  to  nataralials. 
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saw  it,  after  a  short  low  flight,  drop  suddenly  into  corer. 
Once  more  it  rose  a  few  feet  from  where  it  had  settled.  I 
Bred !  and  in  a  minote  had  in  mj  hand  a  tme  Jack  Snipe, 
the  nndonbted  parent  of  the  nest  of  eggs !  In  the  coarse  of 
the  day  and  night  I  fonnd  three  more  nests  and  examined 
the  birds  of  each.  One  allowed  me  to  toach  it  with  my 
hand  before  it  rose,  and  another  only  got  up  when  my  foot 
was  within  six  inches  of  it.  The  nest  of  the  17th  of  Jane, 
and  the  four  of  the  18th  of  Jane,  were  all  alike  in  strnc- 
tnre,  made  loosely  of  little  pieces  of  grass  and  equisetum 
not  at  all  woven  together,  with  a  few  old  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
birch,  placed  in  a  dry  sedgy  or  grassy  spot  close  to  more  open 
swamp."  The  Jack  Snipe  weighs  abont  two  oances;  its  foar 
eggs  are  more  than  an  onnce  and  a  half.  There  are  three 
beantifnlly  figured  in  Mr.  Hewitson's  work.  The  eggs,  so' 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  of  a  yellowish-i 
olive,  spotted  and  streaked  with  brown,  the  latter  colour  bein^' 
somewhat  more  predominant  than  in  the  majority  of  those 
of  the  Common  Snipe ;  they  are  also  somewhat  smaller, 
averaging  1'5  by  1  in.  It  is  a  late  breeder,  seldom  having 
eggs  in  Lapland,  according  to  Professor  Newton,  before  the 
middle  of  Jane,  and  constantly  breeding  well  into  August. 

During  the  breeding-season  the  Jack  Snipe  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  to  the 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Russia  it  appears  to  nest 
from  the  north  to  about  the  latitude  of  Moscow,  but  cast  of 
Archangel  it  appears  to  be  nnfrequent  in  summer,  and 
Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown  did  not  observe  it  on 
the  Petchora.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  if  it  breeds  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Sweden,  or  in  Denmark  ;  there  appears  to 
be  no  authenticated  instance  of  its  doing  so  in  Northern 
Germany,  and  former  statements  as  to  its  nest  having  been 
fonnd  in  Holland  must  be  received  with  caution.  Over  the 
rest  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  generally  distributed  on 
migration  and  in  winter,  and  during  the  latter  season,  in  the 
south  especially,  it  is  often  very  numerous :  at  times  even 
more  so  than  the  Common  Snipe.  Many  winter  in  North 
Africa,  and  birds  have  been  observed  in  Egypt  as  late  as 
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May;  and  it  goea  for  some  distance  ap  the  Blue  Nile. 
Eastward,  it  is  foand  in  winter  in  Palestine,  Persia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Barmab,  and  Tenasserim,  but  in  the  two  tatter 
countries  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  visits  Southern  Afghan- 
istan in  winterj  but  its  route  cannot  at  present  be  traced 
through  the  great  Asian  mountain  passes,  such  as  the  Pamir; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  north  of  the  water- 
shed, and  east  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Ural  mountains,  the 
Jack  Snipe  is  not  a  common  species.  It  is  true  that  Mid- 
dendorff  found  it  breeding  on  the  Boganida  in  70"  N.  lat„ 
and  that  Radde  met  with  it  in  the  Sajan  mountains,  but  ho 
saw  it  nowhere  else  in  Siberia ;  it  has  never  been  obtained 
in  China  :  only  once  in  Formosa  ;  and  very  rarely  in  Japan. 

Daring  the  breeding-season  the  Jack  Snipe  makes  a 
•  dramming  '  noise,  which  "VVolley  likens  "  to  the  cantering 
of  a  horse  over  a  bard  hollow  road  :  it  came  in  fours  with  a 
similar  cadence,  and  a  like  clear  yet  hollow  sound."  Like  its 
congener,  it  has  been  seen  to  perch  on  rails.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  larvse  of  insects,  beetles,  &c.,  always  accompanied 
by  a  little  grit,  A  continuance  of  severe  weather  docs  not 
reduce  this  species  as  it  does  the  Common  Snipe,  and  the 
Editor  once  found  that  between  the  fattest  of  several  Jacks 
and  the  leanest  of  some  Common  Snipes  weighed  the  same 
day,  there  was  a  diflference  of  only  J  oz.  in  favour  of  the 
larger  bird.  For  the  successful  mode  of  treatment  during 
a  month's  captivity  see  '  The  Zoologist*  for  1846,  p.  1331. 

The  beak  is  dark  brown  at  the  point,  pale  reddish-brown 
at  the  base ;  irides  dark  brown ;  from  the  beak  to  the  eye 
a  dark  brown  streak ;  over  that,  over  the  eye  and  over  the 
ear-coverts,  a  broad  pale  brown  streak,  with  a  narrow  darker 
one  along  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  part ;  forehead 
and  top  of  the  bead  rich  dark  brown,  not  divided  along  the 
middle  by  a  pa!o  brown  streak,  as  in  the  Great  Snipe  and 
Common  Snipe ;  back  of  the  neck  greyish-brown,  varied 
with  dusky-brown  ;  back  rich  dark  brown  with  green  and 
purple  reflections;  interscapulars  and  scapulars  nearly  black, 
tipped  with  reddish-brown,  both  sets  having  broad  external 
lateral   margins  of  rich  buffy-yellow :    wing-coverts  dusky- 
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black,  edged  with  pale  brown  ;  primary  qaill-featLors  dasky- 
black ;  secoDdarics  the  same,  bnt  ending  in  a  white  point ; 
tertinis  brownish-black,  spotted  and  streaked  with  rich  red- 
diah-brown  ;  upper  taiJ-coverts  brown,  edged  with  buff;  tail- 
feathers  twelve,  greyisb-black  margined  with  brown  :  the 
central  ones  elongated ;  cheeks,  chin,  and  neck,  greyish- 
brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown  ;  breast,  belly,  and  vent 
white;  lega  and  toes  dark  greenish-brown  ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  eight  inches  to  eight  inches  and  a 
half;  the  length  of  the  beitk  one  inch  and  a  half;  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the 
longest,  four  inches  and  three-eighths. 

Females  are  on  the  average  a  trifle  larger  in  size  than  the 
males,  but  not  so  bright  in  their  colours.  lu  the  plumage  of 
winter  the  reddish-brown  parts  are  more  inclined  to  ash-grey. 

Young  birds  have  not  the  brilliant  green  and  purple  re- 
flections observable  in  old  birds.  The  nestling  is  of  a  still 
richer  brown  than  that  of  the  Common  Snipe  already  figured, 
and  tbo  bill  is  shorter,  higher,  and  broader  at  the  base. 

Varieties  in  this  species  are  very  uncommon,  but  a  melan- 
ism is  recorded  by  Mr.  F.  Bond  (Zool.  1862,  p.  8000)  as 
having  been  shot  near  Staines. 

The  differences  in  the  cmargination  of  the  breast-bone  in 
the  Jack,  and  in  the  Common  Snipe,  arc  shown  below. 
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MAcnoRnAMPHUs  GRisEus  (Gmelin  *). 
THE  RED-BEEASTED  SNIPE. 
Macror}iamphu8  (jriscus. 

MxcBuKBAVPncB,  Ltark\. — B«ak  long,  struKlit,  roaariiK],  nther  slender  ia 
till!  iiiidjlle,  the  tip  diUted,  slightly  incurred  and  ragofio.  Npslrils  lateral,  baaai. 
LcgK  with  four  toes,  tlie  oQt«r  toes  connected  at  their  bate  l>;  a  membrane  ; 
hinder  toe  toucLiog  the  groimd  only  at  the  tip  ;  lover  [lart  of  the  tibia  naked, 
Wings  long  and  pointed.     Tail-feathers  twelve  in  nnnibcr. 

The  Red-breasted  or  Brown  Snipe  is  an  American 
species  which  was  first  made  known  as  a  straggler  to  liritaiii 
by  Ck>lonel  Montagu,  who  described  it  in  hia  Ornithological 
Dictionary,  and  gave  a  fi(;aro  of  it  in  its  winter  plumage  in 
his  Supplement.  This  example,  which  was  killed  in  Devon- 
shire in  the  month  of  October,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Mascum.  According  to  Dr.  Edward  Moore  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
1837,  p.  321),  a  second  Devonshire  example  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Drew.     A  young  bird  was  shot  near  Carlislo  on 

*  Seolopax  griiot,  Qinolin,  Syst  Nat.  i.  p.  658  (1768). 
t_Cal.  Mamm.  and  Uirds  Brit.  Mas.  p.  81  (1810). 
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the  25tb  September,  1835,  aud  passed  into  the  collection  of 
the  late  T.  C.  KeyBham.*  A  fourth  example,  killed  at 
Yarmouth  in  October,  1836,  became  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Rudd,  residing  in  Yorkshire,  who  did  the  Author 
the  favour  to  bi-ing  his  bird  to  Loudon  that  he  might  see  it. 
Mr.  J.  H,  Gurney  has  recorded  a  male,  now  in  his  collection, 
which  was  obtained  near  Yarmouth  in  October,  1840  (Ann. 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  %i.  p.  236). 

On  the  9tb  October,  1845,  a  male,  chan^ng  like  the  other 
October  birds  from  summer  to  winter  plumage,  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Rising  of  Homsey,  in  whose  collection  it  still  is,  a  com- 
panion bird  escaping.  Mr.  Hartiug  records  (B.  of  Middlesex, 
p.  195)  cue  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Bond,  killed  some 
years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Battersea ;  and 
one  in  his  own  collection  shot  on  the  Brent  in  October,  1862. 
One  is  stated  to  hare  been  killed  previous  to  1857,  near 
Kingsbridge,  Devonshire  (Zool.  p.  5791),  and  on  the  3rd 
October  of  that  year,  Mr.  Augustus  Pechell  shot  an  example 
at  St.  Mary's,  Scilly,  which  is  in  the  collection  of,  and  was 
recorded  by,  the  late  Mr.  Rodd  (Zool.  p.  5832).  In  1873,  a 
bird  answering  in  description  to  this  species  was  obtained  at 
Southport,  Lancashire  (Zool.  s.a.  p.  4341).  On  the  15th  of 
August,  1882,  Mr.  Cordeaux  obtained  an  adult  in  the  flesh, 
shot  in  north-oast  Lincolnshire  (Zool.  1882,  p.  392)  which 
closes  for  the  present  the  hst  of  authenticated  occurrences  of 
this  straggler  in  England. 

Li  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray  (B.  West  Scot, 
p.  814),  an  example  of  the  Red-breasted  Snipe  was  shot  near 
Largo,  in  September,  18G7  ;  and  ho  also  states  that  a  speci- 
men exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Glasgow,  on  28th  December,  1869,  was  killed  '  some 
years  ago '  in  Lanarkshire ;  but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  one  J 
identified  by  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  (Zool.  p.  6269),  from  a 


*  Mr.  C.  M.  AdamaoD  ('Some  More  Sorapa  about  Birds,'  p.  67)  8a;s  that 
irben  he  Inst  sair  this  specimen,  prior  lo  tbftiale  of  Mr.  Heysb&m'i  collection,  it 
vras  in  n  most  dilapiilaled  conilitioa,  ttie  bend  living  scpAratod  from  the  bodjr, 
and  it  was  probalily  thrown  aw&y  ;  sA  all  events  it  in  oot  the  same  M  the  binl 
told  on  lltb  May,  1859,  Lot  IIS,  ythkh  was  in  Hnmiccr  plumage. 
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wounded  bird  which  subsequently  recovered  and  flew  away, 
near  Banff  on  the  2t5th  September^  1858,  and  it  is  possiblo 
that  he  may  not  believe  in  the  correctness  of  its  identifica- 
tion. A  similar  doubt  hns  precluded  the  insertion  in  this 
EJition  of  some  other  recorded  occurrences. 

Under  the  mistaken  impression  that  thia  bird  had  been  killed 
in  Sweden,  and  that  it  was  also  anew  species,  it  was  described 
by  NilssoD  under  the  name  of  Scohpax  pajfkuUl  (Orn,  Swec. 
ii.  p.  106),  an  error  be  subsequently  corrected.  In  France 
it  has  several  times  been  obtained  in  Picardy  and  Normandy; 
and  M.  Taczanowski  states  that  there  are  three  exanoples  iu 
the  Muaenm  of  Warsaw,  from  Cape  Tschukotsk  in  North- 
eastern Siberia.  Its  occurrence  as  a  straggler  to  the  south 
of  Greenland  in  1854  has  been  recorded  by  Roinhardt. 

Thia  bird  is  very  common  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  has  frequently  been  described  by  the  principal  American 
naturalists.  It  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  true  Snipe, 
but  tho  bill  is  intermediate  in  its  length  between  that  of  the 
true  Snipes  and  tho  Sandpipers,  and  some  other  peculiari- 
ties, in  which  it  also  differs  from  both,  as  close  examination 
will  show,  induced  Dr.  Leach  to  confer  upon  it  the  generic 
distinction  Mactnrha mphue,  by  which  it  is  now  generally 
known.  Audubon,  in  his  account  of  this  species,  says, 
that  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  call  it  Bccdssine  de  mer,  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  bird,  since  the  beak  is  in  struc- 
ture that  of  a  Snipe  ;  while  the  habits  and  great  seasonal 
change  of  plumage,  are  those  of  the  marine  Sandpipers. 
The  English  names  given  to  this  bird  are  not  so  happily 
chosen,  being  of  more  personal  application.  It  has  been 
called  Red-breasted  Snipe,  Brown  Snipe,  and  Grey  Snipe  ; 
but  the  bird  is  only  red  daring  summer,  brown  in  the  autumn, 
and  grey  in  winter. 

The  Red-breasted  Snipe,  as  it  is  called  by  Wilson  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  colour  of  its  summer  plumage, 
"  arrives  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  Jersey  early  in  April ;  it  is 
seldom  or  never  seen  inland  ;  early  in  Slay  it  proceeds  to  the 
north  to  breed,  and  returns  by  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August.     During  its  stay  it  flics  in  flocks, 
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al  km  wBter  ia  ■uuch  of  lood ;  and  being  lea 
of  •  boot  tlwa  at  »  penoB  on  dwte,  an  eaaity 
hj  tin*  uwdiam,  and  diot  down  in  pent 
In  nntmnn  and  winter  it  pawei 
dnoagb  <te  SoBthera  SUIaa  to  Centta]  and  Soatli. 
M  far  as  Cldfi  on  tliaaneat  and  Bcaitfl  oo  t]ie< 
Coba  ngakriy,  and  the  Bermadaa  more  rarelT.  Untfl 
neeeotly  ita  breediBg-plaMa  vara  onfy  laMmn,  in  a  geeanl 
war,  to  be  in  the  For  Coontriee  and  tbe  Ticioitr  of  the 
Arctic  circle,  bat  of  late  yean  nests  hate  been  foond  in  the 
Aadeiaon  Rirer  diftlrict  by  Mr.  B.  Mac&ilaDe,  eoUeetor  to 
Uie  SauthflODiaD  Institation,  and  by  Mr.  OaD  in  Alanba. 
The  egga  were  foond  in  Jane,  in  aUf^  depreaaioDi  oX  the 
gnwnd  in  the  taaaoeka  of  the  mardiea,  the  nocmal  eooi^e-'  i 
aant  Ix^ing  Toor  ;  they  preaent  the  osoal  character  of  egga  of 
OaUinago,  being  of  a  brownisb-oliTe  with  difFosed  spota  of 
ebocoUte  and  amber-browT),  and  measare  on  the  averaga 
1'62  by  1-12  in.  Dr.  Elliott  Coaes,  from  whom  tbeao 
detail*  are  taken,  says  that  this  species  b  so  tame  that  it 
afTordM  no  Bport ;  if  disturbed  it  merely  otters  a  short  tceet 
on  taking  flight,  and  soon  settles  doim  again  by  the  side  of 
the  water  in  which  it  seeks  its  food ;  and  when  taken  off  ita 
feet  by  the  tide,  or  wounded^  it  swims  readily.  Its  food  oon- 
aiata  of  small  insects,  worms,  and  marine  biralre  mollasca. 

A  form  of  this  8nipe  has  been  distingaished  by  the  name 
of  M.  teolopnceuM,  but  according  to  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  it  is 
not  evon  entitled  to  rank  as  a  variety.  Mr.  Ridgvray,  who 
has  carefully  considered  the  question  (Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Clab, 
1880,  jip.  157  100),  says  that  -1/.  ()rheu»  predominates  on 
tho  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  no  specimens  hairing 
been  seen  from  west  of  the  AUeghanies ;  whereas  3/.  $eolo- 
paceuH  occurs  priiicipully  in  the  western  portions  of  the 
cr<iilinent,  croHsiog  it  diagonally  from  Alaska  to  the  Missis- 
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Bippi  valley  and  the  West  Indies;  but  casual  tUong  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  snmnier  or  breeding  plumage,  the  beak  is  reddish- 
bru%vu,  darker  at  the  point  tlmn  at  the  base ;  the  irides 
rcddisb-liazel  ;  cheeks,  top  of  the  head,  and  back  of  the 
neck,  pule  chestnut-brown,  streaked  with  black  ;  upper  part 
of  the  back,  the  st'itpnlars  and  tertitils,  nearly  black,  edged 
and  streaked  with  bright  yellowish-chestnut ;  win<?-covert8 
and  qoill-feathers  dusky  ash-brown  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  8i>otted  with  black ; 
tail-feathers  barred  alternately  with  black  and  white,  of  which 
the  black  bars  are  broader  than  those  which  are  white  ;  sides 
and  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast  and  belly,  reddish-chestnut, 
spotted  and  barred  with  black ;  sides,  flanks,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  whito,  tinged  with  red,  and  spotted  with 
black  ;  legs  and  toes  greenish-brown,  the  claws  black. 

From  this  state  these  birds  pass,  during  autumn,  tlirough 
various  shades  of  dark  brown  and  ash-browu,  to  the  ash- 
grey  plumage  of  winter;  when  the  cheeks,  head,  and  neck 
are  ash-brown,  varied  with  darker  brown ;  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertials,  dusky  ash-brown,  margined  with 
greyish-bnffy  white  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  wing,  quill,  and  tail-feathers  as  in  summer;  breast 
and  belly  nearly  white  ;  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  dull 
white,  spotted  with  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  from  ten  to  eleven  inches, 
depending  on  age  and  sex  ;  the  beak  also  varies  in  length 
from  two  inches  to  two  and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the 
longest  in  the  wing,  five  inches  and  hve-eighths. 
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LiMicoLA  PLATYRHYNCHA  (Temmiuck*). 
THE   BROAD-BILLED   SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  phtyrhifnchu. 

LrMiC')LA,  JTocA t.— Bill  moch  Imger  than  tbe  head,  nearly  m  broad  as  high 
at  (be  l>!iKe,  \crj  flat  aod  wide  up  to  the  iXy,  wbere  it  is  gniduitlljr  roaudcJ  to 
an  obtuse  |ioint,  witli  tbe  tenDiDnl  [urlivn  gliglitlif  decurved  ;  uustriU  ovnl, 
uLIiqiK',  ijlncfd  in  ii  deprwied  iDemLniiio.  Wings  long,  pointed,  tho  first  quills 
fcathi'i  tbc  longest ;  iubcr  Meondariea  long  and  pointed.  Tail  moderate,  doubly 
emarginuLe.  Le^K  ralber  sliort,  slender,  bare  ua  Ibe  lower  part  of  tbe  tibia  ; 
tareuii  aeutcllnte  ;  the  three  oiiteriur  to«B  lung  and  slender,  slightl;  nebbed  at 
tbe  boso  ;  the  bind  toe  moderate. 

The  Bkoad-uilled  Sandpiper,  which  is  diatinifuished 
from  other  species  by  tho  character  which  its  numo  BUjjfgests, 
was  first  made  kuowu  as  a  visitor  to  the  British  Islands  by 
tht'  hite  Mr,  Hoy,  who  recorded  an  example  shot  on  the 
mudily  flats  of  Breydou  Wator,  Norfolk,  on  the  25th  May, 
1830  (Map.  Nat.  Hist.  x.  p.  IIG),  in  company  with  some 
Dunliiis    and   Eing-plovers.;^       Since   that    date   a    second 

•   Tr'mijn  plaUjnnrha  liiilsprint),  Temjninck,  Man.  d'Om.  p.  308  (1815). 

+  SjBtem  dcr  baieriscben  Xoologic,  i.  p.  316  (1816). 

X  Mr.  Stevenson  stales  (11.  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  360)  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  specimen  ever  having  been  in  Mr.  Hoy's  iwsisesiuon,  oor  ha*  he  bccD  able  to 
ascertain  what  became  of  it. 
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specimen,  a  male  in  breeding  plumage,  now  in  Mr.  J.  H. 
(lurney's  colJection,  was  obtained  on  Breydon,  May  Sfith, 
1856  (Zool.  p.  5159),  and  a  third,  in  Mr.  Stevenson's 
collection,  a  male  assuming  its  summer  plnraage,  w«g  killed 
on  Broydoii  the  23rd  April,  1868.  Mr.  William  Rorrer,  of 
Cowfold,  Sussex,  possesses  an  example  nearly  in  winter 
plumage,  obtained  near  Shorebam  in  October,  1845  (Zool. 
p.  1394).  In  April,  1863,  a  bird  now  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  H.  S.  BojTiton  was  shot  on  Hornsea  Mere,  Yorkshire  ;* 
and  this  elosos  for  the  present  the  list  of  occurrences  of 
this  rare  visitant  in  England.  In  Ireland  a  specimen  was 
obtained  in  Belfast  Bay,  on  the  4th  October,  1844,  aa 
recorded  by  Thompson  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  p.  309). 

It  is  quite  possilde  that  this  straggler  may  be  of  mnro 
frequent  occurrence  than  ia  supposed,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  British  Islands  Ho  outside  its  ordinary  routes  of  migra- 
tion. Yet  it  breeds  no  further  off  than  the  fells  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  whicli  constitute  its  summer  head-quarters ; 
and  on  its  way  to  and  from  these,  it  visits  the  coast  line 
and  the  inland  waters  of  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  As  yet  its  presence  has  not  been  noticed  in 
tl»e  Iberian  Peninsula,  but  in  parts  of  Italy,  although  of 
irregular  o«cnrrcnco,  it  is  Bometimes  numerous.  It  is  said 
to  visit  the  .African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  is 
tolerably  good  evidence  that  it  goes  to  Egypt  as  a  straggler ; 
it  has  occurred  in  Madagascar,  but  otherwise  its  winter 
distribution  as  regards  the  Ethiopian  region  is  unknown. 
From  Finland  and  Northorii  Russia,  whore  it  also  breeds,  ii 
descends  t<i  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  occasionally  to 
the  Kirghiz  steppes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  ; 
but  it  cannot  as  yet  be  traced  to  Asia  Minor.  Nor  has  it 
yet  been  recorded  from  Turkestan,  but  Serertzoff  obtained  a 
single  specimen  at  Kara-Kul,  in  the  Tamir  range,  on  August 
17th  (Ibis,  1883,  p.  76)  ;  and  at  Kurachee,  and  along  the 
Mfkrnn  and  Sindh  coasts,  it  is  decidedly  common  in  winter, 
is  not  recorded  from  any  inland  district  of  India,  but  both 
)ung  and  adults  obtained  by  Mr.  Blyth  at  Calcutta  are  in 
•  C'oriletoi.  '  II  Humlwr,'  p.  185 ;  W.  K.  C1mrk«,  '  Yorlu.  Verteb*.'  p.  74. 
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the  Bfitish  Mnseura,  itnd  it  is  a  rare  straggler  to  Ceylon 
It  is  very  tibuu<lant  on  tbo  muddy  delta  of  the  Irawaddy  ; 
Tenasserim,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  the  Philippines  are 
also  visited  by  it,  and  as  Reinvvardt  procured  it  in  .Java,  it 
probably  occurs  in   other  parts  of  the   Malay  Archipelago. 
Passing  northwards,  there  seemfi  to  he  an  absence  of  con- 
tinuity iu  the  rauge  of  the  Broad-billfd  Sandpiper  as  regards 
Western   Sibcrin,  for  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  meet  with  it  on 
the  Arctic  portion  of  the  Yenesei,  nor  did  Dr.  Finsch  or 
Dr.  Theel  in  the  Altai  or  on  the  Ob  ;  but  its  occarrenco 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  is  substauliated  by 
Dybowski,  and   on   the    Sea  of    Okhotsk    by  Middendorflf. 
Iu  Japan  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Pi^or  obtained  four  spe- 
cinieus,  one  of  which    the    Editor    has   examined,  in    Mr, 
Seebohm's  collection,  and  Onds  it  identical  with  European 
specimens  ;  and  at  Shanghai,  and  on  the  Island  of  Formosa, 
the  hile   Mr.    SwinhoB   obtained  several  examples.      These 
have  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  to  be  specifically 
distinct   from    the   western  form,  and    he   has   accordingly 
separated  the  bird  from   Eastern   Siberia  and  China   under 
the  name  of  Lhnlcohi  slhirica  (P,  Z.  S.  187 <j,  p.  BT-l).     Iu 
winter  plumage  he  admits  that  the  two  forms  cannot  with 
certainty  be  distinguished,  but  in  three  eastern  specimena 
which,  as  he  states,  were  all  that  he  bad  in  summer  dresa, 
he  found  that  the  feathers  on  the  crown  and  entire  upper 
parts  were  very  broadly  margined  with  briglit  rufous,  giving 
this  colour  extreme   prominence,  Avhereas  in  western  birds 
in  breeding  plumage   the  general   coloration  of  the   upper 
parts  is  darker  and  the  margins  of  the  feathers  are  paler. 
To  Mr.  Harting.  Co!.  W.  V.  Leggc,  and  the  Editor,  after 
examination  of  this  scanty  series,  the   alleged  dift'erences  do 
not  appear  to  warrant  specific  distinction ;  and  to  the  latter 
the  Chinese  specimens,  which  were  obtained  in  April,  seem 
to  be  birds  of  the  previous  year,  assuming  their  first  spring 
plumage,  but  not  the  darker  feathers  of  the  fully  adult  stage. 
A  specimen    from  liohol  in  the  Philippines,  submitted  to 
Mr.  Dresser  (P.  Z.  S.  187H,  p.  712),  is  refened  to  L.  p/*i^/- 
rhi/ncha. 
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The  lato  Mr.  Richard  Daim,  daring  bis  visits  to  Norway 
and  Lapland,  ascerlaiued  the  Itrceding-grotinds  of  this  spocios, 
and  suecf'cded  in  obtaining  the  old  birds  in  their  breeding 
plumage,  their  egga,  and  a  young  bird  when  just  able  to  fly. 
Mr.  Dann  most  liberally  presented  the  Author  with  tho 
eggs,  the  young  bird,  and  an  old  one,  to  which  he  added  a 
long  seriea  of  notes  on  tlje  localities  frequented  daring  tho 
breeding-season,  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  birds  which 
only  visit  this  country  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Daun's  name, 
as  well  as  information  obtained  from  him,  has  already  ap- 
peared, on  many  occasions,  in  tiiis  history,  and  his  notes  in 
reference  to  the  Broad-billed  Sandpiper  are  to  the  following 
ofifect : — 

"  This  Siindpipcr  is  by  no  means  nncoramon  during  the 
breeding-season  in  Lulea.and  Tornea  Lapmark,  frequenting 
grassy  morasses  and  swamps  in  small  colonies,  generally  in 
the  same  places  as  those  frequented  by  the  T'utanus  {jliinala, 
our  Wood  Sandpiper.  It  breeds  also  at  Fokstnou  on  tho 
Dovre  Fjeld  mountains,  about  three  thousand  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  in  Norway,  where  it  arrives  at  tha  latter 
end  of  May.  On  its  first  appearance  it  is  wild  and  shy, 
and  similar  iu  its  habits  to  the  other  species  of  the  genus, 
feeding  ou  tho  grassy  borders  of  the  small  pools  and  lakes 
in  the  morasses.  On  being  disturbed  it  soars  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  rising  and  falling  suddenly  like  the  Snipe, 
uttering  the  notes  tiio  woo,  which  are  rapidly  repealed.  As 
the  weather  becomes  warm  its  habits  totally  change,  skulking 
and  creeping  through  the  dead  grass,  and  allowing  itself  to 
bo  followed  within  a  few  yards,  and  when  flushed  dropping 
again  a  short  distance  off.  It  seems  to  lay  its  eggs  later 
than  others  of  this  tribe  generally.  I  found  the  eggs  not 
sat  upon  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  tho  last  week  in  Jidy  the 
3'oung  were  unable  to  tly ;  a  period  when  all  the  other  Sand- 
pipers are  on  the  move  south.     The  eggs  wore  of  a  deep 

locolato  colour,  and  its  nest,  like  that  of  the  Snipe,  was  on 

hammocky  tuft  u(  grass.  Although  I  found  tho  young 
only  half  Hedged  tho  last  week  iu  July,  and  hunted  the 
tnoraasva  very  carefully,  I  never  flushed  or  saw  a  single  old 
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bird,  yet  undoubtedly  they  must  have  been  there,  so  difficult 
is  it  at  that  period  to  got  them  on  the  wing,  and  so  entirely 
different  from  their  habits  in  the  spring.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly numerous,  but  from  their  very  small  size  and 
hiding  habits  are  difficult  to  be  discovered,  added  to  tho 
almost  impassable  nature  of  the  swamps  they  frequent. 
There  -were  several  small  colonics  of  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  extcnsivo  swamp  at  Fokstucn  ;  I  procured  five  spe- 
cimens there,  and  might  have  obtained  as  many  more,  had  I 
desired  it ;  I  also  procured  one  nest  Avith  four  eggs  in  it." 

This  account,  which  was  copied  in  Hcwitson's  '  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,'  ivith  figures  of  the  eggs  taken  by  Mr.  Dann, 
was  supplemented  in  tho  3rd  edition  of  that  work  (ii.  p.  360) 
by  notes  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  with  illustrations 
of  two  remarkably  beautiful  specimens  from  the  series  ob- 
tained by  the  latter  at  Muouiovara,  in  Lapland ;  and  since 
1654,  numbers  of  these  once  rare  eggs  have  found  their  way 
into  collections.  As  already  stated,  they  are  often  of  a  deep 
chocolate-brown,  or  of  a  pale  brown  ground-colour  mottled 
with  umber,  but  they  soon  fade ;  the  measurements  aro 
about  1"2  by  *9  in.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  found  it  nesting 
on  tho  DovTefjeld,  says  that  the  lining  of  the  nest  is  suited 
to  the  colour  of  the  eggs ;  the  darkest  ones  being  laid  on 
the  brown  withere<l  leaves  of  the  mountain  willow,  and  the 
lighter  ones  on  grass. 

Sir.  Collett  says  that,  when  searching  for  food,  the  Broad- 
billed  Sandpii>er8  hurry  hither  and  thither,  with  nodding 
liead  and  bill  pointing  obliquely  to  the  ground.  If  flushed, 
they  will  utter  a  few  mello»v,  ttule-like  tones,  at  intervals 
mingled  with  a  harsher  note.  From  the  stomachs  ho  took 
the  remains  of  insects  only,  Harpaitni,  Beinbid'ui,  and  divers 
larne. 

The  adult  bird,  in  the  breeding-season,  has  the  beak, 
which  is  one  inch  and  one-sixteenth  in  length,  dark  brown 
nt  the  point,  inclining  to  reddish-brown  at  the  base  ;  irides 
brown  ;  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  dark  brov 
streak  ;  over  that  and  the  eye  a  white  streak,  with  a  brown"' 
central  longitudinal  line ;    top  of  the  head  brownish-black, 
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slightly  varied  with  gre^-ish-white,  and  tinged  with  ferru- 
ginous ;  interscapulars  nearly  black  with  rufous  edges  ; 
scapulars,  wiiifJ-PovertH,  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the 
tertials,  binck,  tli«;  feathers  haviLg  broad  raargiiiH  of  buffy- 
white  or  rufous  ;  the  primary  atid  secondary  quill-fe'itherH 
blackish  ;  the  shafts  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  black  with 
rufous  edges;  the  two  midille  tail-foathers  nearly  black, 
longer  than  the  others,  pointed  and  margined  with  rufous : 
the  others  ash-grey,  margined  with  Luff-coloor ;  chin  nearly 
white,  with  minute  dark  specks ;  sides  and  front  of  the 
neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  greyish-white,  varied 
with  black  spots  and  tinged  with  buffy-red  ;  belly,  vent,  and 
under  tail-coverts,  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  greenish- 
black. 

The  whole  length  uf  the  adult  birds  is  six  and  a  half 
inches ;  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first, 
which  is  the  longest  feather,  four  and  a  quarter  incheB ; 
length  of  the  tarsus  three-quartors  of  au  inch.  The  female 
appears  to  exceed  the  male  iu  size,  but  the  diiference  is  very 
slight. 

The  young  bird  resembles  the  parent  in  its  plumage  at 
this  season,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  arc  somewhat 
more  broadly  margined  with  gi-eyish-whitc. 

Its  winter  plumage  closely  resembles  that  of  our  Dunlin 
at  the  same  season.  The  beak  is  dark  l>rowu,  almost  black; 
from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  brown  streak,  over 
that  a  broad  one  of  white ;  top  of  the  bead,  nape,  back,  all 
the  wing-coverts  and  tertials  ash-grey,  the  centre  of  each 
feather  darker  and  the  margin  lighter ;  primaries  black ; 
chin,  neck  in  front,  and  all  the  under  surfiico,  pure  white; 
legs  blackish -brown. 

In  the  downy  nestling  the  under  parts,  forehead  and  cheeks 
are  groyish-whito,  with  a  tinge  of  buff  on  the  throat ;  a  dark 
central  streak  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  crown,  another 
from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye  on  each  side, 
and  a  similar  but  narrower  streak  from  the  lower  mandible 
backwards  ;  crown  and  upper  parts  nearly  black,  tinged  with 
rufous  and  spotted  with  white. 
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Trinoa  macdlata,  Vieillot.* 

THE   PECTOR.y;.    SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  pectoralis. 

TsnoA,  Brittonf. — Beak  rather  longer  lli«n  the  bead,  aomeliaies  dccanred, 
rather  flexible,  compressed  at  the  bwe,  depressed,  dilat«d,  and  blunt  towmrds 
the  point,  both  maniiibles  groored  along  the  sides.  NustriU  Uteral,  placed  in 
the  membrane  of  the  groore.  hegt  modcratel;  long,  slender,  lower  p«rt  of  tibia 
naked  ;  three  toes  in  front,  divided  to  their  origin  ;  one  toe  behind,  small,  and 
articulated  opon  the  tanns.  WLn^  moderately  long,  pointed,  the  finrt'  qoill- 
feather  the  longest. 

The  first  example  of  this  American  Sandpiper  which  was 
recorded  as  a  straggler  to  oar  shores,  was  killed  on  the  17th 
Octolier,  1830,  on  the  borders  of  Brejdon  Water,  near 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  so  celebrated  for  the  numerous  rare 
Lirds  which  have  at  different  times  been  observed  and  shot 
on  its  banks  and  waters.  The  person  who  killed  it  remarked 
that  it  was  solitary,  and  its  note  was  new  to  him,  which 

*  NoQT.  Diet,  d'flut  Mat.  xzxiv.  p.  M5  (1819).  The  name  of  T.  pecUralit, 
8*7  (Long's  Exped.  i.  p.  171),  wai  not  conferred  till  1823. 

t  Omithologie,  v.  p.  177  (1700).  QuuM  (Hbk.  B.  Aostnlia,  ii.  p.  354) 
placed  tbo  present  Bpecio*  and  Trinya  acttminala  (Borsf. )  in  a  new  and  nndt fined 
genua,  Limnnnnclus. 
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induced  liim  to  shoot  it.  The  bh-d,  ou  di««8ection,  proved  to 
be  a  female,  and  was  preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  of 
Yannouth,  as  a  curious  variety  of  the  Dunlin,  with  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  might  not  he  a  new  speciea.  It  was 
detected  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Hoy  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  i. 
p.  IIG),  who,  believiog  it  to  be  undescribed  as  a  British  bird, 
sent  it  lip  to  the  Author  for  inspection.  Mr.  Audubon  bt'in;,' 
then  in  London,  the  bird  was  exhibited  to  him,  as  a  good 
authority  for  American  species,  and  he  immediately  confirmed 
the  previouH  notion  that  the  bird  was  an  example  of  the 
Pectoral  Sandpiper  of  America.* 

Since  that  date  several  well-authenticated  specinieus  have 
been  obtained  in  the  same  comity.  On  the  30th  September, 
1853,  a  female,  apparently  a  bird  of  the  year,  was  killed  near 
Yarmouth,  and  recorded  (Zool.  p.  4124)  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Guruey, 
in  whose  collection  it  now  is.  On  the  10th  September, 
1865,  one  killed  at  Caistor  was  brought  to  Mr.  Stevenson  iu 
the  flesh,  and  a  female,  which  was  preserved  for  the  Lynn 
Museum,  was  netted  on  the  9th  January,  1808,  in  Terring- 
ton  Mursh  (B.  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  368). 

Ou  the  27th  May,  1840.  the  late  D.  W.  Mitchell,  of 
Penzance,  shot  a  specimen  of  this  Sandpiper  while  it  was 
resting  on  some  seaweed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water,  on 
tho  rocky  shore  of  Anuet,  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands  at 
Scilly.  On  tho  following  day  another  example  was  seen, 
but  became  so  mid,  after  an  unsuccessful  shot,  that  it  took 
off  to  another  island,  and  escaped  altogether. 

Another,  as  recorded  hy  Mr.  W.  P.  Cocks  (Naturalist, 
1851,  p.  137),  was  obtained  at  Gyllyngvaso  East,  near 
Falmouth.  In  September,  1870,  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkinsou, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  shot  a  bird  of  this 
species,  which  he  brought  to  tho  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd,  who 
a  few  days  later  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  another 
example  secured  at  the  same  place ;  and  before  a  week  had 
elapsed  ho  received  another  from  his  friend  Mr.  Augustus 
Pechell  (B.  of  Cornwall,  p.  104).     In  Devonshire  two  m-lto 

*  Dr.  BrM,  in  hit  aoconnl  o<  Uie  collection  of  Ibe  late  Mr.  Hoy  (Pieli],  ltl(S7, 
ux.  p.  466),  ahj%  Uut  thii  ipecimen  ii  not  to  be  found  there. 
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ohtaiued  at  Braunton  Burrows,  on  the  12th  September,  1871 
(Zool.  8.8.  pp.  2808,  2909). 

Passing  eastward,  Mr.  Harting  has  recorded  (Handbk. 
Brit.  B.  p.  141)  a  Pectond  Saudpiper  obtained  at  Eastbourne, 
Septflmber,  1870.  At  Aldclnirgh,  Suftolk,  one  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Hole  to  have  beeu  killed  on  the  5th  October,  1870  (Field, 
15th  Oct.  1870).  In  Yorkshire  one  is  stated  to  have  been 
shot  at  Teeamouth  in  Aagust,  1853,  and  another  at  Redcar 
on  the  17th  October  of  the  samo  year  (Naturalist,  1853, 
p.  275)  ;  in  Durham,  according  to  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  one 
was  killed  near  Hartleiiool  in  October,  1841  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Hancock  has  a  specimen  said  to  have  been  shot  near  Bishop 
Auckland.  In  Northumberland,  the  only  antheuticated 
example  was  obtained  on  Whitley  sands  on  the  27th  June, 
1853,  by  Mr.  Robert  Duncan  (Zool.  p.  4808),  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Adamson  :  it  is  in  summer 
plumage. 

In  Scotland  an  immatare  bird  was  shot  at  Don-mouth, 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  2nd  October,  18G7,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
R.  Gray  (B.  West  Scot.  p.  321).  Lastly,  one  was  shot  by 
Sir  Cr.  Lcith  Bnchanan,  Bart.,  near  Loch  Lomond,  on  tho 
24th  November,  1882,  during  very  boisterous  weather  ;  and 
the  correctness  of  its  identilication  has  been  confirmed  by 
Mr.  HartinfT  (Zool,  1883,  p.  177),  to  whom  the  spocimen  was 
very  properly  submitted.  Some  other  examples  on  record 
are  either  suspected  of  being,  or  arc  known  to  be,  erroneously 
identified;  and,  in  at  least  one  instance,  a  foreign  specimen 
has  been  passed  off  as  British-killed. 

On  tho  Continent  of  Europe  its  occurrence  has  not  yet 
been  recorded,  nor  does  it  appear  t<o  have  crossed  from  the 
American  side  of  Behriug's  Straits  to  Asia,  although  its  Old 
World  representative,  Tringa  acuminatn,  does  occasionally 
visit  Alaska.  It  is  true  that  Gould  quotes  Swinhoe  as  stating 
that  tho  Pectoral  Sandpiper  was  abundant  in  Northern  China, 
and  also  at  Amoy,  in  xVugust,  but  Swinhoe  subsequently 
stated  (P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  Adl))  that  his  Chinese  birds  were 
T.  iicumintttti.  In  Greenland  it  is  stuU^d  by  Reinhardt  (Ibis, 
1801,  p,  11)  to  have  been  met  with  on  three  occasions. 
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In  North  America,  where  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  is  also 
known  as  the  "  Meadow  Snipe,"  "  Grass  Snipe,"  aud  "  Jack 
Snipe,"  it  is  of  general  distribiitiou  from  Hiulsou's  liaj  to 
Alaska  in  summer,  and  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  arctic  and 
Buh-arctic  regions  of  that  continent,  althou;,'])  a  description  of 
authenticated  eggs  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  be  available.* 
Jn  auturan  it  mipratea  southwanls,  and  is  common  through- 
out the  United  States  down  to  the  extreme  south  ;  its  winter 
range  extending  to  Bermuda,  the  Hahamas,  the  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  Cxuatenmla,  Colombia,  the  east  coast  from  lirazil 
to  Patagonia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chih.  Dr.  Elliott  Cones 
(B.  of  North-West,  p.  486)  says  of  it  that,  "  unlike 
most  Sandpipers,  it  does  not  flock,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
being  oftenest  found  scattered  singly  or  in  pairs.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  a  bird  of 
passage ;  for,  though  some  may  winter  along  our  south- 
em  border,  and  others  breed  along  the  northern  tier  of 
States,  such  probabilities  require  to  be  confirmed.  Its 
winter  range  is  very  extensive,  yet  some  individuals  may  be 
found  in  the  Middle  States  as  late  as  November.  I  found 
it  in  July  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  where  it  probably 
breeds,  thoagh  I  did  not  ascertain  the  fact.  It  occurred 
sparingly  about  pools  on  Turtle  Mountain,  in  company  with 
T.  miniiUlla.  It  is  a  very  abundant  bird  in  summer  iu 
Labrador,  where  it  frequents  low,  muddy  flats,  laid  bare  by 
the  tide,  and  the  salt-marshes  adjoining.  When  they  arise 
from  the  grass  to  alight  again  at  a  little  distance,  they  fly 
in  silence  or  with  a  single  Iweet,  holding  the  wings  deeply 
incurved  ;  but  when  suddenly  startled  and  much  alarmed, 
they  spring  quickly,  with  loud,  repeated  cries,  and  make 
off  in  a  zigzag,  much  tikt*  the  Common  Snipe.  Sometimes, 
gaining  a  considerable  elevation,  they  circle  for  several 
minutes  in  silence  overhead,  flying  with  great  velocity, 
perhaps  to  pitch  down  again  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the 


*  In  a  paper  by  Major  H.  W.  Feilden  (Zool.  1879,  pp.  1-9),  on  the  KfttonU 
(liJtory  of  Prince  Alb«rt  LarKl,  from  the  Medicitl  lletnms  at  the  late  Surgeon 
R.  Anderson,  of  H.M.8,  *  Knt«rpri«o,'  birdi  luiil  egg*  referred  with  •  t  (o  thia 
DpeolM  are  Bt«l«d  to  bare  baen  obtained  at  Winter  Cove  io  lHfi2. 
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same  spot  they  spranf»  from.  The  southward  mif^ation 
begins  in  August,  antl  is  usually  completed  by  the  foUowing 
roontli." 

Nattall  says  that  these  Sandpipers  feed  on  small  coleop- 
tera,  larrie,  and  the  common  green  Ulvn  lutUsima,  as  well 
as  some  species  of  Fuctia,  or  seaweed,  on  which  they  become 
very  fat.  The  stomachs  of  some  of  those  killed  in  Britain 
contained  small  seeds,  the  remains  of  a  few  insects,  small 
Crustacea,  and  coarse  sand. 

The  Author  was  inrlebted  to  Mr.  Audnbon  for  the  specimen 
of  the  Pectoral  Sandpiper  from  which  the  figure  was  drawn 
and  the  following  description  taken. 

The  beak  is  dark  brown  at  the  point,  greenish-brown  at  the 
base  ;  irides  dark  brown ;  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head 
dusky-brown,  with  darker  central  streaks,  and  tipped  with 
rufous ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  wing-coverts,  the  back, 
and  the  tertials  dark  brown,  with  lighter-coloured  margins ; 
primaries  dusky-black,  the  shaft  of  the  first  white  ;  second- 
aries dusky-black,  each  with  a  narrow  edge  of  white ;  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  the  two  middle  tail-feathers, 
which  are  the  longest,  black;  the  rest  of  the  tail-feathers 
asb-browu  tipped  with  yellowish-white  ;  chin  white ;  the 
cheeks,  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  grejish-white  tinged  with  brown  and  streaked 
with  dusky-black  in  the  line  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather  : 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts  white  ; 
legs  and  toes  yellowish-brown  ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  varies  from  eight  and  three-quarters  to 
nine  and  a  quarter  inches  :  the  wing  from  the  car}>al  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest, 
five  inches  and  three-eighths  to  five  and  three-quarters. 
Weight  of  the  Don-mouth  specimen,  two  and  a  quarter 
onnoes. 

The  priucipal  distinction  between  the  adult  in  breeding- 
dress  and  the  immature,  consists  in  the  markings  of  the 
feathers  on  the  breast,  which  are  arrow-headed  in  the  former, 
but  merely  streaked  down  the  centre  of  each  feather  in  tlio 
latter. 
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BONAPARTE'S    SANDPIPER. 

Trintja  Sch'mzii. 

Bonaparte's  SANnpiPKR  ia  another  American  species 
wliich  waa  first  recorded  as  occiiniiif»  in  the  Hiitish  Islands 
Ity  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  who  dcscrihod  and  fi'Xured  a  specimen 
killrJ  near  Stoke  Heath,  which  is  iu  the  collection  of  Lord 
Hill.  He  Hays,  "We  have  compitred  the  individual  from  which 
f»iir  figure  is  taken  with  others  killed  in  America,  lietween 
which  we  couIJ  discover  no  difference  ;  its  shorter  hill  and 
white  rump  will  at  all  tinioB  servo  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  European  members  of  the  group"  (B.   Europe,  v.). 

*  i\(mv.  Diet.  xsjuT.  p.  461  (1819)  EHpecUt  reference  ii  there  cnsde  to  the 
•bitL'  opiicr  teil-corerta  chAractcristic  of  ihta  sfjocies.  In  former  Editioni  of  this 
work  Ibe  oarae  of  Tringa  nchinti,  by  which  Bonaparte  (Ann.  Ljc.  N.  U.  New 
York,  ii.  p.  317,  ld28)  dcsigiisteJ  thii  epectee,  wm  employed  ;  bat  ai  that  name 
hml  alrewly  been  conferred  by  Urehm  (BeitrH^^  Ydgelk.  iii.  p.  iUt),  1)^2'2|  on 
a  aiiinll  Kiiroptna  race  of  the  Dunlin,  it  must  In-  ilitcanlcd.  IfijnaparU',  bow- 
ever,  wan  the  fint  tn  deuribe  the  Anirrican  birtl,  end  the  fact  ia  appropriately 
reeogniaed  in  ita  trivial  ume. 
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An  example  in  the  Mnseam  at  Belfast,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  killed  in  Ireland.  In  October,  1846,  two 
adolts,  male  and  female,  were  procured  in  Hayle  esioary, 
about  Beven  miles  from  Penzance,  and  were  recorded  by  the 
late  E.  H.  Bodd,  in  whose  collection  they  are  preserved 
(Zool.  p.  1554).  In  the  second  week  of  October,  1854, 
the  same  naturalist  chronicled  (Zool.  p.  4512)  an  example 
obtained  at  Trescoe  in  the  Scilly  Islands ;  and  in  the  second 
week  of  October,  1870,  he  obtained  another  shot  in  the  same 
locality.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Vingoe,  of 
Penzance,  showed  him  another  which  had  just  been  shot  at 
the  Lizard ;  and  it  would  appear  that  a  small  flock  must 
have  arrived  on  our  shores  about  that  time,  for  in  the  first 
week  of  that  same  November  four  individuals,  two  of  which 
are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  and  one  in 
that  of  the  Rev.  Murray  A.  Mathew,  were  shot  at  lustow. 
North  Devon  ;  another  being  obtained  on  the  l'2th  of  the 
month  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  2442).  In  the 
latter  county  one  had  already  been  recorded  (Zool.  p.  CyoSl), 
shot  near  Bcxhill,  on  8th  October,  1857,  and  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney.  Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  possesses 
a  mounted  specimen,  stated  on  the  label  at  the  back  of  its 
case  to  have  been  shot  at  Kinrrsbury  Reservoir,  Middlesex, 
in  1856,  by  Mr.  Goodair.  There  are  probably  some  un- 
recorded British-killed  examples,  and  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  this  species  in  its  winter-dress,  to  the  Dunlin  at  the 
same  season,  it  has  no  doubt  often  escaped  recognition.  Its 
occurrence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  does  not  as  yet 
appear  to  have  been  authenticated,  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
T.  athimi  of  Brelim  and  of  other  ornithologists  is  merely  a 
variety  of  the  Dunlin. 

In  Greenland,  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper  was  believed  by 
Hulbdll  (according  to  Dr.  Paulsen)  to  breed  near  Julians- 
haab,  where  small  flocks  of  both  young  and  old  birds  have 
been  observed  in  August ;  and  a  very  young  bird  was  ob- 
tained at  Nenortalik  in  1835  ;  one,  changing  to  winter 
plumage  in  1810  ;  and  three  in  1841.*     There  can  bo  little 

•  Ncwtoo,  Manuiil  Arctic  Eicpcd   p.  103  (1876>. 


* 
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(loal>t  tbat  its  breeding-grounds  are  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  American  continent,  nnd  egga  purporting  to  Iielong 
to  this  species  have  beeu  sent  from  Labrador  and  Hudson's 
Bay,  but  as  yet  no  authenticated  specimens  are  known  to 
the  Editor.*  Richardson  met  with  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper  on 
the  Saskatchewan,  and  on  the  '2'2nd  May  Dr.  Elholt  Coues 
found  it  migrating  northward  in  flocks  on  the  Republican 
Fork  of  the  Kansas  River,  so  that  it  probably  ranges  over 
the  intermediate  ground.  He  describes  it  as  a  very  abundant 
bird  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  in  July, 
August,  and  St'ptemher,  to  the  majority  of  the  States  as 
far  as  Florida,  hut  it  does  not  appear  to  visit  Alaska,  or 
even  to  pass  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  pushes  its 
migrations  southwards  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  Colombia,  Brazil,  the  River  Plate  Stales,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  it  has  been  obtained  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

Dr.  E.  Coues  says  that  he  frequently  observed  birds  of 
this  species  on  rocky  shores  covered  -with  seaweed,  and 
moist  with  the  falling  spray  :  and  that  of  all  Sandpipers 
it  is  the  most  gentle  and  confiding.  WTien  startled,  they 
emit  a  soft,  low  weet,  different  from  the  note  of  any  other 
Sandpiper,  and  fly  off  in  a  very  compact  fiock.f  They  fly 
rapidly,  in  a  very  unsteady  manner,  alternately  showing  the 
upjier  and  under  part ;  and  they  may  always  be  recognized, 
in  flight,  by  the  conspicaously  white  upper  tail-covcrts. 
They  usually  associate  with  the  Semipalmat^d  Sandpipers 
and  the  Ring-plovers,  and,  in  common  with  other  small 
species,  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  '  peeps.' 

The  Author  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Audubon 
for  the  specimen  of  this  Sandpiper,  from  which  the  drawing 
at  the  head  of  this  subject  and  the  following  description 
were  taken.      The  bird  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  in 

•  The  Utc  Sargeon  Aniieraon,  of  H.M.S.  '  Knterjiruio,'  when  at  Winter  Cotc, 
Priooo  Albert  Land,  in  1852,  obtsiDC<l  icveral  birila  ami  two  egg*,  which  be 
brooghl  to  England  (Zool.  I87(>.  p.  7).  L.  Kumlien  (Ball,  U.  S.  N.  Mqr. 
No.  15,  p.  86)  ■&;■  that  UiiR  fipecios  brcctiN  on  lb«  ahnrei  of  Comb«rlMi<l  Sonml. 

f  Mr.  Ro<li|  injrji  of  tbc  Corniitb  binle  that  the  not«  waa  remarked  (o  be 
shorter  anri  sbarjicr  than  Uisl  of  the  Dunlin. 
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apring.  The  beak  is  straight  and  nearly  black ;  the  irides 
brown ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  ash-brown, 
streaked  with  dusky  ;  scapulars  and  feathers  of  the  back  ash- 
brown,  some  assuming  a  deep  black  colour  in  the  centre 
and  becoming  rufous  on  the  edges  ;  wing-coverts  ash-brown, 
edged  with  greyish-white ;  primaries  dusky-black  with 
white  shafts ;  secondaries  dusky-brown  with  minute  tips  of 
white;  tertials  dusky-brown, margined  with  ash-grey;  upper 
tail-coverts  white;  two  middle  tail-feathers  pointed,  longer 
than  the  others,  and  dark  brown  ;  the  rest  ash-brown ;  chin 
white;  cheeks,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  greyish- white,  speckled  with  dusky;  axillary  plume 
white ;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  also  white ;  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  almost  black,  tinged  with  green. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  male  is  seven  inches  and 
a  half.  From  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the 
first  quill-feathcr,  which  is  the  longest,  four  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  female  is  a  trifle  larger  and  more  richly 
coloured.  In  its  winter  plumage,  which  is  grey,  Bonaparte's 
Sandpiper  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Dunlin  by  its 
conspicuously  white  rump,  by  the  total  absence  of  any  black 
spots  on  the  breast,  and  by  a  more  defined  white  eye-streak. 
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Tkinoa  alpina,  Linnaeas.* 

THE    DUNLIN. 

Triiiffa  variabfliH, 

This  species,  known  all  round  our  coast  by  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  immea  : — viz.,  DuDlin.f  Purre  (Sir 
Thomas  Browne  writes  it,  Churr),  Stiut,  Ox-Rird,  Sea  Snipe, 
&c.,  ie  the  most  numerouH  of  all  the  8andpipci-s  frequent- 
ing our  shores  and  tidal  rivers,  and  may  bo  seen  there 
throughout  the  your,  except  for  a  short  time  at  the  breeding- 
season  ;  nor  is  it  very  often  seen  inland  at  any  other  period. 
Even  in  summer,  however,  flocks  of  birds  of  the  previous 
year  which  have  not  attained  the  breeding  plumago  may  lie 
observed  on  the  Spurn  in  Yorkshire,  and  iit  similar  suitable 
localities  on  our  coasts.     Daring  autumn,  particularly  when 

•  Sjrt.  N«t.  KJ.  12.  i.  p.  a49(17«6). 

t  In  Iho  '  DurliuiD  Boiuwhold  iiook,'  ir>34,  the  won)  in  (pelt  'Dunliog,'  anil 
Mr.  H«ning  iaggc*U  (Zool.  1881,  p.  441)  that  it  ma;  It  •  dimiuutiTe,  lik.« 
foaling,  buckling. 
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the  new  broods  come  down  from  their  summer  abodes  and 
arc  joined  by  the  piinnit  birds,  imnicuse  flocks  of  Dunlins 
may  be  seen  busily  employed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
searching  and  probiufi  for  the  minute  auiinals  upon  which 
they  feed.  Frequenting  sandy  flats  and  bars  that  project 
into  the  sea,  they  are  obaerTed  to  be  iucessautly  upon  the 
move,  shifting  tlieir  ground  perpetually,  running  nimbly 
along,  or  taking  short  tliglitM  from  place  to  place,  frequently 
wading  to  follow  the  aquatic  insects,  worms,  moUusca,  and 
the  smaller  thin-skinned  Crustacea  which  are  put  in  motioo 
by  everj'  receding  wave.  If  disturbed,  the  whole  flock  take 
wing  together,  and  wheeling  along  in  half  circles  near  the 
edge  or  the  surface  of  the  water,  each  bird  exhibits  alter- 
nately a  dark  or  light  appearance  to  the  observer,  as  tho 
upper  or  under  side  of  its  body  happens  to  be  turned 
towards  him. 

Duriug  winter  many  are  shot  for  tho  table,  on  Tarious 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  are  considered  to  be  tolerably  good 
eating.  On  the  Wash  in  ■winter  considerable  numbers  of 
this  nnd  other  species  are  taken  on  dark  nights  in  nets 
stretched  on  poles  about  high-water  mark.  In  the  autumn 
of  1836  a  few  were  sent  to  thfl  Loudon  market  from 
Lincolnshire,  where  they  had  been  fatted  in  confinement 
with  some  Ruffs.  These  small  birds,  from  abundance  of 
nutritious  food,  had  increased  beyond  tlipir  usual  size,  being 
very  fat,  delicately  white  in  colour,  and  by  the  party  for 
whom  they  were  purchased,  and  by  whom  the  birds  wore 
eaten,  were  said  to  be  of  excellent  flavour.  The  trail 
aliould  bo  removed  as  soon  aa  possible,  to  obviate  the  bitter 
flavour  eommunicnled  by  the  gall-bladder.  In  the  House- 
hold Books  of  the  L'EsLrange  family,  and  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland,  "  Styiites  "  seem  to  have  varied  from  a 
dozen  to  six  for  a  penny,  but  several  of  tho  smaller  species 
were  comprised  under  this  name. 

Before  going  further,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  tho 
Dunlin  is  subjoct  to  considerable  variation  in  size,  length 
of  bill,  and  colour.  Professor  Baird  considers  (B.  N.  Amer. 
p.  719)   that  American  birds  are  specifically  distinguished 
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from  tljose  of  the  Old  World  by  their  larger  size  and  much 
longer  hill.  To  this  Mr.  Hartiug  adds  (P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  115), 
thut  in  examples  in  summer  plumago  the  American  hirds 
are  further  characterized  hy  the  prevalence  of  bright  rufous- 
Lrown  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  plumage,  whereas  in 
Scotch  and  other  European  speciniena  black  is  the  pre- 
dominating colour;  and  again,  in  the  American  bird  the 
black  of  the  under  parts  is  less  extended.  So  far,  however, 
as  mere  size  goes,  many  examples  obtained  in  autumn  and 
winter  in  various  parts  of  the  PalBearetic  region  are  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  America ;  and  even  in  the  Pali^arctic 
region  there  appear  to  he  two  races  of  Dunlin  :  a  large  and 
northern  one  of  duller  colours,  and  a  smaller  one  of  some- 
what brighter  tints,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  race  which 
breeds  in  our  islands.  There  is,  however,  everj'  gradation 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  was  to  small  individuals  of 
the  southern  race  that  the  name  of  Tiinrja  schinzi  was 
originally  applied  by  Brehm,  and  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred in  error  to  Bonaparte's  Sandpiper,  as  already  shown 
(sMj)rfl,  p.  872).  These  two  races  are  analogous  to  those 
observable  in  the  Riuged  Plover  (supra,  p.  259).  As  regards 
the  American  form,  the  differences  appear  to  be  rather  more 
defined,  but  iu  sketching  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Dunlin,  it  seems  convenient,  with  this  proviso,  to  con- 
sider that  all  are  merely  local  races  of  the  same  species.* 

In  autumn  the  immense  flights  which  visit  our  eastern 
shores  consist,  as  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor,  of 
somewhat  large  individuals,  which  shift  their  quarters 
southward  or  westward,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  which  may  be  again  observed  on  their  return 
northward  iu  March  and  April.  In  May  arrivals  of  the 
smaller  and  more  richly-coloured  form  are  of  tolerably 
regular  occurrence;  the  latter  being  much  tamer  and  less 


*  The  Editur  hai  examiDcd  the  very  eitensive  Mrio*  in  the  British  MuMDm, 
and  abont  (ortj  ipecirQenii  in  the  c  j)Iection  of  Mr.  Ilarting,  beiidcx  man;  otbcn. 
lie  6iidi  that  the  above  di»tinctioas  hold  ^>'\  in  the  main  ;  but  breeding  birda 
(ram  Repala*  Bay,  Melrille  Pcnioiula,  are  »a  dark  on  the  back  aa  many  Old 
World  apoeimena,  whilat  agrwing  in  aic«  with  the  American  form. 
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saspicioas  than  the  larger  race,  and  rnoro  frequently  found 
in  pairs  tlmu  iu  flocks. 

The  Dunliu's  favourite  breeding  quarters  arc  wild  moor- 
lands— frequently  at  a  considerable  elevation  ;  and  localities 
of  this  nature  are  more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  portions  of  the  British  Islands ;  bat  where 
Buch  exist  a  few  pairs  may  be  found  breeding  even  in  the 
extreme  south.  The  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd  has  recorded 
several  nests  on  the  moors  between  Kilmar  and  Dosmare 
Pool  on  Bodmin  Moors,  in  Cornwall  (ZooL  ea.  p.  1319)  ; 
and  some  probably  breed  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Devon. 
Although  many  localities  in  Wales  would  appear  to  be  suit- 
able, satisfactory  evidence  of  its  uiditication  there  is  as  yet 
wanting.  At  Wirral,  and  other  parts  of  the  Dee  marshes 
in  Cheshire,  however,  a  few  breed.  It  is  not  known  to 
breed  iu  Dorsetshire,  nor  along  the  south  coast,  uor  has 
ita  neat  been  taken  iu  Esses,  Suflblk,  or  Norfolk,*  but  in 
Lincolnshire  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor  that  on  the 
8th  Juno,  1883,  a  keeper  told  him  that  he  had  recently 
found  a  nest  of  the  '  Jack  Snipe  *  near  Gainsborongh,  and 
an  egg,  which  was  subsequently  sent,  proved  to  be  that  of 
the  Dunliu.  It  breeds  in  limited  numbers  on  some  of  the 
moorlanila  of  YorkKhire  and  Lancashire.  In  Northumber- 
land it  used  to  breed  regularly  at  Prestwick  Car,  where  Mr. 
John  Hancock  says  that  be  baa  found  four  nests  in  a  single 
day  ;  and  a  few  pairs  still  breed  on  the  Cheviots  and  other 
moorlands.  In  Cumberland  it  nests  in  some  numbers  on 
Brough  Marsh,  between  the  Eden  and  the  Esk. 

Passing  to  Scotland,  the  distribution  of  the  Dunlin 
during  the  breeding  season  becomes  more  general.  The 
late  Mr.  Alston  found  its  nest  in  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  Mr.  K.  Gray  states  that  he  has  taken  the  bird 
and  eggs  on  several  occasions  on  the  Renfrewshire  hills, 
within  full  view  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.     MacgiUivray,  in  a 


*  Th«  late  Rer,  R.  Lubbock'i  remark  that  eggs  broagtit  to  bim  u  those  of  the 
Jack  Soipe  atnayi  proved  to  be  tlioM  of  the  Danlin,  might  lead  to  an  inforenoe 
wbich  would  be  ernineous,     cy.  Stoveiuion,  B.  Norfolk,  ii.  p.  371*. 
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communication  to  Audubon,  says,  "  About  the  middle  of 
April  these  birds  betake  themselves  to  the  moors,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  larger  Hebrides, 
where  they  may  be  fouud  scattered  in  the  haunts  selected 
by  the  Golden  Plovers,  with  which  they  are  so  frequently 
Been  in  company  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of 
'  Plover's  pages.'  In  the  Hebrides,  from  that  season  until 
the  end  of  August,  none  are  to  be  found  along  the  ahores. 
The  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  a  dry  place,  having  a  few  bits 
of  withered  heath  and  grass  irregularly  placed  in  it.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number.  If,  during  incubation,  a  person 
approaches  their  retreats,  the  male  especially,  but  frequently 
the  female  also,  flies  up  to  meet  the  intruder,  settles  on  a 
tuft  near  him,  or  runs  along  and  uses  the  same  artifices  for 
decoying  him  from  the  nest  or  young  as  the  Plover  or  King 
Dotterel.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  the  diflerent  colonies 
betake  themselves  to  the  sandy  shores.  On  a  largo  sand- 
ford  in  Harris  1  have  at  this  season  seen  many  thousands 
at  once,  running  about  with  extreme  activity  in  search  of 
food.  This  place  seemed  a  general  rendezvous,  and  after  a 
few  weeks  the  host  broke  up  and  dispersed,  few,  if  any, 
remaining  during  the  winter." 

Of  this  bird,  near  Tongue  in  Sutberlandshire,  Selby  says, 
"  we  found  it  abundant  upon  the  margins  of  all  the  locha. 
The  nest  is  nsually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  some  tuft  or 
bush,  removed  a  short  distance  from  the  usual  water-line  of 
the  loch,"  Mr.  Harvie-Brown,  however,  considers  it  to  be 
very  local  in  that  county,  and  in  the  western  district  of  Assynt 
he  only  knows  of  one  breeding-place.  In  the  Orkneys  and 
in  the  Shetlands  it  nests  in  considerable  numbers.  In 
Ireland  tbo  number  of  birds  which  remain  to  breed  is  some- 
what limited,  considering  the  apparent  suitability  of  many 
localities  :  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Conn  and  BaUy- 
croy,  both  in  co.  Mayo,  may  be  cited  ;  but  in  autumn  and 
winter  the  species  occurs  in  tens  of  thousands. 

Tlie  Dunlin  breeds  in  the  Fforoes,  and  also  in  Iceland, 
leaving  that  island  in  October.  In  Norway  it  is  very  widely 
distributed,  breeding  numerously  abovo  the  Arctic  circle : 
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less  abundantly  on  the  fells  in  the  Lirch-region ;  and 
occasionally  >vintcrin|^  in  some  numbers  on  the  south  const. 
In  Swedish  Lapland  and  Russia  it  ia  very  common  in 
summer,  its  northward  range  extending  to  Novaya  Zemlya. 
In  Denmark  it  nests  in  places  where  the  coast  in  dat,  with 
short  grass ;  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Northern 
Germany,  and,  according  to  Professor  Schlegel,  sometimes 
on  the  Hoek  van  Holland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  :  these 
birds  belonging  to  the  smaller  race.  The  approach  of  cold 
weather  drives  it  to  the  south,  and  from  the  autumn  onwards 
it  is  generally  distributed  over  the  rest  of  Europe :  princi- 
pally on  the  coasts,  but  not  uufrequently  on  the  inland 
waters.  To  the  Iberiau  Peninsula  it  is  a  regular  migrant, 
but  some  remain  to  breed,  for  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  shot  a 
bird  in  the  mnrisnui  below  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  from  a 
clutch  of  four  eggs,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Editor, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Seebohm.  From 
autumn  to  spring  this  species  is  abundant  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  ^lediterrauean  ;  and,  according  io  Dr.  Giglioli, 
it  undoubtedly  breeds  in  the  marshes  of  Venetia  in  Northern 
Italy. 

On  migration  the  Dunlin  visits  the  Canaries  and  the 
coasts  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Eg^-pt ;  whence  it  goes 
southwards  along  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  Eordofan,  Sennaar, 
and  Abyssinia,  and  down  the  Red  Sea  and  along  Eastern 
Africa  to  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  In  Asia  it  occurs  on 
passfge,  and  in  winter  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
on  the  coasts  of  Baluchistan,  iu  Nepal,  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  India ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  Ceylon 
or  Tenasserim,  although  examples  from  Borneo  and  Java 
are  in  the  Leiden  Museum.  It  migrates  through  Turkestan, 
and  Dr.  Scvertzoff  says  that  it  crosses  the  lofty  Pamir  Range 
in  September,  probably  on  its  way  from  Siberia,  throughout 
the  whole  northern  portion  of  which  it  breeds  ns  far  as 
Behring's  Straits.  From  Kamtchatka  its  range  can  be 
traced  through  the  Kuril  Islands  to  Japan,  where,  according 
to  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Pryer,  individuals  present  the  usual 
variability  iu  plumage  and  length  of  bill ;  and  it  is  recorded 
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by  Swinhoe  as  n  winter  visitor  to  tbe  ebores  of  China  and 
Formofla. 

The  Dunlin  is  believeil  to  breed  in  Greenlfind,  and  it 
certainly  does  so  on  Melville  Peninsulu,  at  Felix  Harbour, 
and  along  the  An-tic  const  of  America  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon.  On  the  Pacific  side  it  goes  down  to  British  Colnna- 
bia,  and  as  fur  as  Stockton,  California;  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  it  ranges  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  Southern 
United  States.  Dr.  (iundlach  found  it  in  Cuba,  and  it 
probably  visits  some  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
Bontb  of  which  its  range  does  not  seem  to  be  authenti- 
cated. 

The  nest  of  the  Dunlin  is  composed  of  fibrous  roots  and 
pieces  of  gi'aaa,  and  is  frequently  so  well  concealed  in  n 
depression  among  the  grass,  moss,  or  short  hoathf*r,  that, 
unless  the  bird  is  flushed  from  it,  the  site  is  very  difficult  to 
find.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  pear-shaped,  like 
tlioso  of  other  birds  of  this  genus,  of  a  greeniali-wliite 
blotched  and  spotted  with  two  shades  of  dark  red-brown  : 
thoy  measure  1*85  by  -flS  in.  The  younj;  can  rnn  and  con- 
ceal theraBclvca  immediately  on  quitting  the  shelL  During 
the  pairing-seasfin  the  birds  soar  to  a  moderate  height, 
uttering  a  Huniewhat  nioiiotonoua  and  prolonged  ilwee ;  but 
the  usual  call  at  other  times  is  a  clear  whistling  triii,  or 
;«',  fe,  pe.  The  food  of  the  Dunlin  consists  of  small  crug- 
taceans,  marine  insects,  and  worms. 

Mr.  R.  Warren  relates  (Pr.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Dublin  iii.  p. 
117)  an  instance  of  finding  one  of  these  birds  caught  in  a 
most  remarkable  trap.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by 
seeing  it  repeatedly  rise  a  short  distance  into  the  air,  and 
on  alighting  violently  shaking  its  head,  apparently  striving 
to  detach  a  round  lump  from  off  the  end  of  its  bill.  The 
bird  appeared  very  much  exhausted  ;  and  on  approaching 
closer  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  strange  manoeuvres,  he 
discovered  that  a  cockle,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nnt,  was 
firmly  fixed  to  its  bill,  and  the  moat  violent  efforts  of  the 
poor  bird  failed  to  get  rid  of  it,  at  least  while  he  was  observ- 
ing it.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  Duuliu  discovered  the 
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cockle  Ijiiig  'open  on  the  sands,  and,  when  attempting  to 
feed  on  it,  was  caught  by  the  cockle  suddenly  closing. 

The  adult  hud  in  its  perfect  eammer  plumage  has  the 
beak  black  ;  the  irides  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  a  mixture 
of  black  and  ferruginous,  the  dark  colour  occupjTng  the 
centre  of  each  feather;  neck  all  round  greyish-white 
streaked  with  black  ;  feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
tertials  black,  with  rafous  edges ;  wing-coTerts  almost  as  in 
winter  ;  these  feathers  appearing  to  be  but  little  affected  by 
the  seasonal  asanrnption  of  colour,  and  generally  remaining 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year  ;  primaries  greyish- 
black  with  white  shafts  ;  secondaries  the  same  but  edged 
with  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  a  mixture  of  black 
and  ash-colour,  partly  tinged  with  ferruginous ;  two  middle 
tail-feathers  the  longest,  pointed,  dark  brown,  with  lighter- 
coloured  edges ;  the  others  nearly  uniform  ash-grey :  chin 
white,  neck  in  front  greyish-white  streaked  with  black  ; 
breast  mottled  black  and  white ;  vent,  thighs,  and  under 
tail -coverts  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws  black. 

In  size  there  is  considerable  variation,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
i'cinalea  are  the  larger,  and  have  the  longer  bills.  They  are 
naturally  the  heavier,  weighing  about  2  oz.  against  1^,  the 
weight  of  the  male. 

The  whole  length  averages  eight  inches  ;  the  beak  varies 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  From  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quiil-fcather,  which  is  the  longest  in 
the  wing,  four  inches  and  flve-eighlhB. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  head  and  neck  pale 
brown  j  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  a  mixture  of 
black,  dark  brown,  pale  brown,  and  buff;  neck  in  front  pale 
brown,  breast  white,  both  spotted  with  dusky-brown  ;  beak 
and  legs  brownish -black :  from  this  state  they  change 
gradually  till  they  have  assumed  the  plumage  of  their  first 
wi  alter.* 

The  adult  bird  in  winter  has  the  head,  neck  behind, 
hack,   wing-coverts,  and  tertials  nearly  uniform    ash-grey, 

*  See  Mr. C.  M.  Ad&msos's  '  More  ScrBps  about  Birds,'  pp.  1 15  ISO,  for  lone 
interesting  rcmftrki  upon  the  moalt  of  the  Danlia. 
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the  centre  of  each  feather  a  little  darkor  and  the  margin  a 
little  lighter ;  chin  white ;  neck  in  front  greyish-white  with 
dusky  streaks,  breast  and  under  parts  white  ;  beak  and  legs 
nearly  blnck. 

Varieties  of  the  Dunlin  are  decidedly  uncommon.  Mr. 
F.  Hek%  of  Aldeburgh,  Sufl'olk.  obtained  a  pure  white  example 
in  much  worn  and  abraded  pJurange  on  the  "iOth  August 
(Field,  Sept.  IGth,  1865)  ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson  {B.  Norfolk, 
ii.  p,  384)  mentions  one  which  was  white,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  rust-coloured  feathers,  shot  on  Broyilon  in  the 
spring.     An  albino  has  also  been  obtained  in  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  nestling  the  under  parts  are  greyish-white  ;  tho 
upper  parts  reddish-buff,  with  a  dark  loriil  streak ;  three 
streaks  of  black  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  uniting  on  the 
nape;  and  similar  dark  markings  on  the  liack:  legs  and  feet 
pak<  brown. 

For  the  chick  figared  the  Author  was  indebted  to  tho  lato 
Mr.  Heysham,  of  Carlisle. 
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Trimga  xxncta,  L«i8ler.* 

THE    LITTLE    STINT. 

Tringa  minuta. 

The  Little  Stikt,  as  it  is  osaally  called,  from  its 
diminative  size,  was  first  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  a 
British  bird  from  a  specimen  killed  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Tlje  British  Islands  evidently  lie  to  the  west  of  the  line 
of  migration  of  the  main  botly,  bat  in  varying  numbers 
this  species  is  fuand  on  one  portion  or  another  of  oor  coasts 
nearly  every  antnmn,  and,  occasionally,  in  spring.  Saxby 
says  that  Unst,  the  northernmost  of  the  Shetlands,  is  visited 
pretty  regularly  at  the  former  season,  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
group,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  its  occurrence  is  rare  ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  it  has  only  been  observed  in  small 
nnmbers  down  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  bat  not  on  the 
west.  Id  England,  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  by  far 
the  most  favoured ;  the  autumn  arrivals  taking  place  from 
early  in  August  to  the  middle  of  October,  after  which  the 

*  NiclitTiige  m  I)«el>*tein'«  Natorg.  Deutachl.  p.  74  (1812)- 
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migrants  continue  their  course  to  the  south  and  west.  They 
naturally  linger  a  little  ou  our  Boutliern  coast,  extending  their 
visits  to  Cornwall,  but  to  the  coast  of  Wales  and  of  the 
north-west,  thoir  visits  aro  uufrequeut,  and  are  priticipally  to 
Lancashire,  and  the  Solway  Firth  in  Cumberland.  In  Ireland, 
where  the  Little  Stint  remains  somewhat  later  than  in  Great 
Britain,  its  autumnal  occurrences  in  limited  numbers  have 
been  mainly  in  Antrim,  Down,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
tlio  island.  Ou  the  spring  migration  examples  have  been 
obtained  in  the  south  and  cast  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
in  May,  and  even  as  late  as  the  19tb  June,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  appears  probable  that  a  few  non- 
breeding  birds  remain  ou  our  shores  dui-ing  the  summer, 
for  he  mentions  an  example  killed  at  Yarmouth  on  the  IGth 
July,  and  two  others  shot  a  week  or  two  previously,  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  individaals  of  a  species  which  breeds  bo 
late  and  so  far  north,  should  by  that  time  have  returned 
from  their  domestic  duties. 

The  Little  Stint  occurs  on  its  autumnal  migration  in  suit- 
able localities  throaghout  the  greater  part  of  Enrope,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  western  coast  of  Franco;  it  appears 
to  be  almost  as  abundant  on  the  vernal  passage.  At  the 
latter  season  individuals  are  often  obtained  in  the  south  of 
Europe  in  such  advanced  breeding  plumage,  and  up  to  so  late 
a  date  as  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  that  it  might  breed  in 
such  localities  aa  the  marshes  of  the  Black  Sen,  bat  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  its  having  done  so.  It  does  not  appear 
to  winter — at  least  not  in  any  numbers — on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  a  considerable  portion 
remain  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Egjfpt,  whilst  others  con- 
tinue their  southward  course  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
along  both  sides  of  the  African  Continent  down  to  the 
Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Capo  Colony.  It  visits  the  Seychelles, 
Arabia,  the  coasts  uud  inland  waters  of  India,  the  .Vndamau 
Islands,  and  Ceylon,  bat  beyond  these  limits  its  range 
becomes  difficult  to  define,  being  complicated  with  that  of 
T.  albescens,  Tcmm.,  a  species  which  is  almost  uudia- 
tiuguisliablc  in   winter  dress,  except    perhaps    by  its  con- 
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stautly  stouter  taraua,  but  which  in  summer  has  u  much 
more  rufouB  breast,  and  which  is  identifiod  by  some  orni- 
thotogista  with  T.  ruficoUis,  Pallas.  Jioth  the  species  aud 
their  synonymy  are  involved  in  great  confusion,  and  the 
identifications  of  some  high  authorities  have  been  repudiated 
by  others.  It  wiD  suffice  to  say  that  our  T.  minuta  visits 
on  migration  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Asia,  passing 
over  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  by  the  Pamir,  and  also  by 
Gilgit,  and  occuviing  in  Siberia  iu  summer  at  least  as  far 
cast  as  Lake  Baikal,  from  which  locality  undoubted  specimens 
are  available  for  examination,  Ou  the  Amoor,  and  on  the 
Stanowoi  Mountains,  aud  thence  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  it 
appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Long-toed  Stint,  T.  submi- 
ituta,  Middendorff,  a  species  which  also  visits  India,  Ceylon, 
China,  aud  Japan.  Only  a  monograph  by  some  competent 
authority  can  clear  up  the  matter,  and  iu  treating  of  the 
Little  Stint  as  a  British  Bird  it  is  unnecessary  to  contribute 
iu  any  way  to  the  existing  tangle. 

The  breeding-grounds  of  the  Little  Stint  were  correctly, 
albeit  vaguely,  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  no  authentic  informa- 
tion seoms  to  have  been  obtained  before  the  celebrated 
journey  of  MiddendorflF  to  Siberia.  That  intrepid  traveller 
found  the  Little  Stint  on  the  Taimyr  river  in  74'^  N.  lat., 
where  he  obtained  a  clutch  of  four  eggs  with  the  parent 
bird  ou  the  Ist  July,  and  young  in  down  on  the  10th  of  that 
month  (Sibirische  Reise,  ii.  p.  221).  It  was  only  much 
farther  to  the  eastward  that  he  obtained  the  Long-toed 
Stint,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  7*.  sul>mi}itita. 
Fur  years  the  dreary  Taimyr  Peninsula  was  the  only  known 
breeding-baunt  of  this  species,  bat  in  1872,  Messrs.  Alston 
aud  Harvie- Brown  obtained  a  bird  in  full  nuptial  plumage 
ou  the  21  st  June,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  showing 
that  the  summer  range  of  the  Little  Stint  extended  farther 
to  the  westward  than  was  previously  anticipated.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Collett  found  tho  species  common  on  the 
island  of  Tamsd,  in  the  Porsanger-Sord,  in  July ;  and  in 
1875,  Messrs.  Secbohm  and   llarvie-Brown  started  for  the 
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Petohora,  dctcrmineJ  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  obtain 
autlientic  information  an  to  its  niilitication.  It  was  not 
uutil  the  2'2iid  Jiily  that  they  were  successful,  the  locality 
beiDg  ou  tho  tundras  at  Dvoiiiick,  ueur  the  mouth  of  that 
great  river.  The  description  and  coloured  illustrations  of 
four  of  the  eggs  wore  published  in  '  The  Ihin,'  1876, 
pp.  294-308  ;  but  the  following  abridged  narrative  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Seehohm'a  '  Siberia  in  Europe,'  pp.  267-275  : — 

"  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  heard  our  interpreter 
Piottuch  shouting  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Ilarvie- 
Brown  was  the  first  to  come  up ;  and  I  joined  them  shortly 
afterwards.  I  found  them  sitting  on  tho  ground  with  a 
couple  of  Little  Stints  in  down.  I  sat  down  beside  them, 
and  we  watched  the  parent  bird  as  she  was  fluttering  and 
flying  and  running  all  round  ns,  sometimes  coming  within 
a  foot  of  one  of  us.  After  securing  the  old  bird  wo  went  ou 
a  short  distance,  and  Piottuch  again  made  loud  demon stra- 
tions  of  delight.  This  time  it  was  neat  and  eggs.  The 
nest  was  like  that  of  most  Sandpipers,  a  mere  depression 
in  the  gronnd.  with  such  dead  marothica  (cloudberry)  leaves 
and  other  dry  material  as  was  within  easy  reach,  scraped 
together  to  serve  as  lining.  The  position  was  ou  a  com- 
paratively dry  extent  of  tundra,  sloping  from  the  top  of  the 
little  turf  cliffs  that  rise  from  the  lagoon  down  to  the  sand- 
hills at  the  twin  capes,  between  which  tho  tide  rnns  in  and 
oat  of  a  little  inland  sea.  For  perhaps  a  verst  from  each 
twin  cape,  between  the  sand  and  tho  mouth  of  the  little 
inland  sea,  is  an  extent  of  dead  tlat  land,  covered  over  with 
thick  short  grass,  and  full  of  little  lakes,  mostly  very  shallow 
and  tilh'd  with  black  or  coffee-coloured  mud  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  brackish  water  upon  it.  Some  of  these  pools  are 
covered  with  aquatic  plants  ;  and  others  are  open  water. 
These  lakes  and  pools  seem  to  bo  the  real  point  of  attrac- 
tion; and  on  their  edges  the  Little  Stints  feed,  in  small 
flocks  of  from  half  a  dozen  birds  to  a  score,  as  they  happen 
to  meet  from  tho  tundra.  The  largo  flock  of  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  more  birds,  which  was  occasionally  seen,  might 
possibly  have  boon  last  year's  birds  and  not  breeding ;  bat 
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more  probably  it  consisted  entirely  of  malea,  idiieh,  lo  tu 
as  wo  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing,  do  not  take  any  put 
in  incabation.  The  ground  where  the  nests  vete  |daeed 
was  fall  of  tassocks  or  hammocks,  close  together,  tlie 
swampy  ground  between  being  almost  hidden,  or  tneeaUe 
only  by  rows  of  cotton-grass.  The  tussocks  are  eoTered 
with  green  moss,  with  now  and  then  a  little  reindeer-nuMi; 
but  this  undergrowth  is  almost  hidden  with  cloudbetiy,  • 
few  species  of  J  uncus,  and  sundry  Caricea,  with  occanontllj 
a  few  dwarf  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  tundra.  The  nesto 
were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  I  shot  the 
Ave  Little  Stints  on  the  14th  July,  on  a  comparatiTely  diy 
extent  of  tandra,  gently  sloping  towards  the  north-eait, 
lying  between  the  lagoon  and  the  inland  sea — exactly  the 
place  that  one  woald  expect  them  to  breed  in,  not  too 
swampy,  but  probably  the  coolest  place  the  birds  coold  htfs 
chosen.  The  Pytkoff  Mountains,  though  at  a  considenUy 
greater  elevation  (513  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  ue, 
no  doubt,  warmer,  because  more  inland.  The  sandy  shore, 
having  little  or  no  cover,  would  also  be  hotter  from  the  sim. 
Facing  the  north-east,  this  part  of  the  tandra  catches  the 
most  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  this  season  of  the  year,  «nd 
the  least  sun ;  and  no  doubt  the  large  bay  or  inland  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  open  water  on  the  other,  help  to  cool  the 
air. 

"  Oar  next  nost  was  taken  on  the  24th  of  July.  Hsrrie- 
Brown  and  I  had  been  up  all  night,  shooting  by  the  li^t 
of  the  midnight  sun,  hoping  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes,  tnd 
wore  returning  home  to  our  wrecked  ship  in  a  thick  white 
morning  mist.  I  was  glad  to  see  Piottuch  emerge,  with  the 
intelligence  that  ho  had  found  another  nest  of  the  Little 
Stint,  containing  four  eggs,  about  three  versts  o£f,  and  htd 
shot  the  bird,  leaving  the  nest  and  eggs  for  ns  to  take.  We 
walked  on  together  a  short  distance,  when  I  heard  the  now 
familiar  cry  of  a  Little  Stint  behind  me,  a  sharp  wick,  aliDoat 
exactly  the  same  as  the  cry  of  the  Red-necked  Phalarope  or 
that  of  the  Sanderling.  Turning  quickly  roand  I  saw  the 
bird  flying  past  as  if  coming  up  from  its  feeding-gronnds- 
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It  wheele<l  round  ns  at  some  distance  and  alighted  on  the 
prouiid  about  eighty  y«rds  ahead.  We  walked  slowly  up 
towards  it,  and  stood  for  some  time  watching  it  busily  em- 
ployed in  preening  its  feathers.  By-iiud-by  we  eat  down.  It 
presently  began  to  run  towards  ua,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  preen  a  feather  or  two.  Then  it  turned  back  a  few  paces, 
and  lifting  its  wings  settled  down,  evidently  on  its  nest. 
We  gave  it  three  minutes'  grace,  to  be  quite  sure,  and  then 
quietly  walked  up  to  the  place,  and  sat  down,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  eggs.  The  bird  as  quietly  slipped  off  the  nest, 
and  began  to  walk  about  all  round  us,  now  and  then  pecking 
on  the  ground  as  if  feeding,  seldom  going  more  than  six 
feet  from  us,  and  often  approaching  within  eighteen  inches. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  sight.  The  tame- 
ness  of  the  bird  wan  almost  Indicroua.  We  chatted  and 
talked ;  but  the  bird  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  did  not 
betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear  or  concern,  until  J 
toui'hi-d  the  cflfjit.  She  then  gave  a  flutter  towards  mc, 
apparently  to  attract  my  attention.  I  turned  towards  her, 
and  she  resumed  her  former  unconcern.  I  stretched  my 
baud  towards  her.  She  quietly  retreated,  keeping  about 
two  feet  from  my  hand.  She  seemed  so  extremely  tamo 
that  I  almost  thought  for  the  moment  that  I  could  catch 
her,  and  getting  on  to  all-fours  I  crept  quietly  towards  her. 
As  soon  as  I  began  to  move  from  the  nest,  her  manner 
entirely  changed.  She  kept  about  the  same  distance  ahead 
of  me  :  but  instead  of  retreatiug  with  the  utmost  apparent 
nonchalance,  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  attract  me 
still  further.  She  shuffled  along  the  ground  as  if  lame. 
She  dropped  her  wings  as  if  unable  to  fly,  and  occasionally 
rested  on  her  breast,  quivering  her  drooping  wings  and 
spread  tail,  as  if  dying.  I  threw  one  of  my  gauntlets  at 
her,  thinking  to  secure  her  without  damage,  but  she  was 
too  quick  for  me,  Piottuch  then  fired  at  her  and  missed. 
He  followed  her  for  some  distance  ;  but  she  kept  just  ont 
of  range,  and  finally  flew  aivay.  We  waited  about  n  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  the  nest,  talking  and  making  no  elTort  to 
conceal  ourselves,  when  she  flew  straight  up  and  alighted 
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within  easy  shot,  and  I  secured  her.  The  Little  Stiut 
seems  to  be  a  very  quiet  hivd  at  the  nest,  quite  different 
from  Temmiuck's  Stint.  Wlieu  you  invade  a  colony  of  the 
latter  birds,  especially  if  they  have  yonnp,  the  parents 
almost  chase  yon  fi'om  the  spot — flying  wildly  round  and 
round,  ami  crying,'  vocifei-ously,  often  perching  apon  a  stake 
or  a  tree,  or  hovering  in  the  air  and  trilling;.  We  observed 
none  of  thcao  habits  in  the  Little  Stint.  So  far  as  we 
saw,  only  the  female  takes  part  in  incubation,  and  only 
the  female  is  seen  near  the  nest.  On  our  way  back  to  the 
wreck  we  met  with  a  party  of  Sanderlings  on  tlie  shore,  and 
shot  two  of  them.  No  doubt  these  birds  were  breeding 
somewhere  in  the  district.  After  a  good  dinner  of  Willow- 
Grouse  and  a  siesta  of  tliree  hours,  wc  started  to  take  the 
nest  that  Piottuch  bad  marked.  Whilst  we  had  slept,  the 
weather  bad  changed.  The  mosquitoes  had  all  gone.  A 
smart  gale  was  blowing  from  the  north,  and  a  hea^-y  sea  was 
breaking  on  the  shore.  It  was  cloudy,  and  dark,  and  cold, 
with  an  attempt  now  and  then  at  rain.  The  neat  was  a 
couple  of  miles  off,  very  near  the  shore  of  the  inland  sea, 
but  on  somewhat  similar  ground — moss,  cloudberry,  grass, 
Ac.  The  eggs  were  intermediate  in  colour  between  those 
of  the  other  two  nests.  On  our  return  to  our  quarters  we 
found  that  our  Samoyodo  servant  had  caught  a  young  Little 
Stint,  half-grown,  a  very  interesting  bird.  Like  the  young 
of  the  Dunlin,  the  first  feathers  are  those  of  summer 
plumage.  On  comparing  the  young  iu  down  and  half- 
grown  birds  of  the  Dunlin  with  those  of  the  Little  Stint, 
we  noted  that  the  legs  of  young  Dunlin  in  down  were  pale 
brown,  whilst  those  of  the  half-grown  and  mature  birds 
were  nearly  black;  the  Little  Stint,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  have  nearly  black  legs  and  feet  at  all  ages. 

"  The  Little  Stint  is  evideutly  much  more  nearly  aUied  to 
the  Dnnlin  than  to  Temminck's  Stint,  and  ought  to  be 
called  the  Little  Dniiliu.  The  birds  are  very  similar  in 
colour.  The  eggs  of  the  Little  Stiut  can  hoidly  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  Temminck's  Stint,  but  are  in  every 
respect  miniature  Dunlin's  eggs.     The  young  in  down  of 
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Temtniuck's  Stiut  are  quite  grey  compared  with  the  red- 
dish-brown of  the  young  of  the  Dunlin.  The  young  in 
down  of  the  Little  Stint  are  still  redder,  especially  on  the 
sides  and  the  hack  of  the  neck.  Ou  the  27th  July  Harvie- 
Browu  walked  over  to  the  other  aide  of  the  little  inland  sea, 
and  found  two  more  nests  of  the  Little  Slint,  each  con- 
taining four  eiisa.  These  nesta  were  ou  diflerL-nt  ground. 
They  were  not  on  the  tundra  properly  ko  called,  hut  on  the 
feeding-ground,  flat  land  covered  with  sand,  upon  which 
short  grass  and  hunches  of  a  thick-leaved  yclIow-Howerod 
plant  were  growing,  ahouudiug  also  with  little  lakes  and 
pools.  The  real  tundra  is  about  150  yards  from  the  water's 
edge  in  this  place ;  and  the  feeding-ground  lies  between, 
Bcattered  over  with  drift  wood  of  all  sortw.  The  behaviour 
of  the  birds  at  these  two  nests  was  exactly  the  same  as  at 
the  previous  ones. 

"  The  average  size  of  the  twenty  eggs  we  obtained  of  the 
Little  Slint  is  about  l-j-y  x  |  inch,  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  eggs  of  Temmiock's  Stint  usually  are.  The  ground- 
colour varies  from  palo  greenish-grey  to  pale  brown.  The 
spots  and  blotches  are  rich  brown,  generally  large,  and  some- 
times confluent  at  the  large  end.  They  probably  go  through 
every  variety  to  which  Dunlins'  eggs  are  subject.  All  the 
Little  Stints'  eggs  which  we  found,  with  one  exception, 
which  would  probably  be  a  barren  one,  were  very  much 
incubated." 

Since  this  discovery,  the  eggs  of  the  Little  Stint  have  been 
taken  by  Henke  near  Archangel  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  381),  and 
by  Mr.  E.  Rue,  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  ;  and  Mr.  R.  CoUett 
has  given  an  account  of  its  breeding  in  Northern  Norway 
(J.  f.  Orn.  1881,  pp.  323-332).  Dr.  Finsch  obtained  a  nest 
with  four  eggs  on  the  Poclorata  river,  which  flows  into  the 
Kara  Gulf ;  and  some  eggs  taken  by  a  Samoyede  were 
brought  to  Mr.  Seebohm  on  his  trip  to  the  Yenesei,  thus 
connecting  the  breeding-range  from  the  west  with  the  first 
discovery  by  MiddendurfT  ou  tho  Taimyr. 

Littlo  Stints  aro  most  frequently  found  on  tho  sandy 
shores  of  the  sea,  and  generally  in  company  with  the  Dunlin 
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or  the  Sandcrling,  or  both,  as  they  fly  in  small,  and  some- 
timeH  in  large  flocks  together.  They  select  for  food  aquatic 
insects,  Hmall  Crustacea,  wortus,  and  moUusca ;  and  in  the 
stomachs  of  some  shot  on  their  aatamn  migration  towards 
the  end  of  August,  near  Christlauia,  Mr.  CoIIett  found  the 
seeds  of  an  aquatic  plant.  The  note,  which  is  constantly 
uttered,  is  a  whispering,  warbling  trill,  very  different  from, 
the  louder  call  of  the  Dunlin,  hut  stronger  and  deeper  than 
that  of  Temnjiuck's  Stint ;  and  the  call  of  a  flock  is  some- 
thing like  the  confused  chirping  of  grasshoppers  or  crickets. 

In  its  summer  plumage  the  l/enk  is  bluck  ;  the  iiides  dark 
brown ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  neck  ferruginous,  with 
specks  of  black  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  wing- 
coverta,  tcrtials,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  black  in  the  centre, 
with  broad  ferruginous  margins  ;  broad  white  tips,  forming 
a  conspicuous  bar  along  the  lower  wing  -  coverts ;  the 
primaries  nearly  black  at  the  tips,  greyish-black  above, 
with  white  shafts;  the  Stcondarioa  greyish-black  tipped 
with  white ;  the  tail,  when  perfect,  doubly  forked,  the 
lateral  feathers  ash-brown,  the  two  central  ones  black  with 
rufous  margius;  the  chin,  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  pure  white ;  sides  of  the  neck,  down  to  the 
front  of  the  wing,  and  a  band  round  the  front  of  the  neck, 
ferruginous  speckled  with  black  ;  ajdlkry  plume  pure  white ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  dull  black. 

The  whole  length  is  six  inches ;  the  beak  three-quarters 
of  an  inch ;  from  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  the  end 
of  the  first  quill-feathcr,  which  is  the  longest,  three  inches 
and  three-quarters ;  the  length  of  the  tarsus  ten  lines  and  a 
half.     The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male. 

An  adult  bird  in  its  autumn  iilumage,  killed  in  Septem- 
ber, has  the  beak  black  j  irides  dark  brown  ;  from  the  base 
of  the  beak  to  the  eye,  and  on  the  car-coverts,  a  brown 
streak ;  above  and  below  the  eye  greyish-white ;  sides  and 
back  of  the  neck  ash-grey,  streaked  with  darker  grey ; 
feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials 
nearly  black,  with  broad  margins  of  reddish-brown  and  buffy- 
whitc ;  quill-featherB  dusky,  with  white  shafts  ;  secondaries 
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edged  and  tipped  with  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
dark  brown,  edged  with  dull  reddish-brown  ;  tail-feathers 
ash-grey,  ixiarf,nned  with  huffy-white;  chin,  breast,  and  all 
the  oiider  surface  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  dusky 
band  across  the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  front ;  axillary  plume 
white  at  all  soaHons  ,-   legs,  toes,  and  claws  nearly  black. 

Young  birds  of  the  year,  in  their  first  autumn,  have  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  ash-brown  rather 
than  black,  in  the  midtlle,  with  broad  margins  of  buffy- 
white,  which  soon  become  almost  pure  white. 

The  adult  bird  in  winter  pluma<(e  is  seMoni  seen  iu  this 
country,  but  in  exaruplos  from  North  Africa  aud  from  Cape 
Colony  have  the  head  and  neck  ash-grey,  the  central  line  of 
each  feather  being  a  little  darker  than  the  margin ;  back, 
wing  coverts,  rnrap,  and  upper  tail-coverts  aah-colour,  the 
shaft  of  each  feather  forming  a  dfcided  dark  lino  ;  primary 
and  secondary  quill-feathers  as  in  autumn  ;  tertials  ash- 
brown,  with  lighter-coloured  margins;  tail-feathers  ash- 
grey,  with  narrow  white  edges ;  all  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  as  in  autumn  ;  beak,  iridcs,  legs,  toes,  and  claws, 
also  as  in  the  autumn. 

The  nestling  has  already  been  described,  and  a  coloared 
figure  of  it  is  given  on  the  same  plate  with  the  young  of 
the  Dunlin  and  Tcmmiuck's  Stint,  in  Mr.  Dresser's  groat 
work,  '  The  Birds  of  Europe,'  vol.  viii.  pi.  550. 
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Tbinga  minutilla,  Vieillot.* 
THE    A\rERICAN    STINT. 

The  American  Stint  haa  beeu  obtained  in  this  country 
on  two  occasions.  The  first  example  was  shot  by  Mr. 
A'ingoe,  in  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall,  ou  the  10th  October, 
1853.  It  was  found  alone  on  a  piece  of  wet  grass  land 
adjoining  the  sea-shore,  and  rose  Bilently.  Mr.  Vingoe  called 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Redd  to  it,  and  he  recorded  it  (Zool.  p. 
4297)  ;  and  the  ocearrence  was  also  noticed  under  the  name 
of  Trintja  ■pitsilhi  in  the  Preface,  p.  Ti.,  to  the  3rd  Edition 
of  this  work.  lu  September,  18G!),  a  second  examplt*  was 
shot  on  Northam  Barrows,  near  Bideford,  by  Mr.  Rickurds, 
of  Clifton  (Zool.  B.  R.  p.  2025',  who  bron«?lit  the  freshly- 
skinned  specimen  to  Mr.  Hartinjf  for  his  inspection,  and  its 
identity  was  vouched  for  by  that  competent  authority  (Hbk. 
Brit.  Birds,  p.  143).  The  species  has  therefore  as  pood  a 
claim  to  be  noticed  in  this  work  as  many  other  stragglers; 
but  as  an  engraving  would  not  adequately  show  the  points  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  Little  Stint,  it  has  not  been 
considered  necessary  to  Cgure  it.  The  American  Stint  is 
amnller  in  size  than  our  bird,  with  proportionately  longer 
bill ;  it  is  conspicuously  darker  at  all  seasons  ;  in  the  breed- 
ing plunmge  the  fure  part  of  the  chest  in  ashy-buff,  with 
distinct  spots  of  dark  browu — not  rufous  with  tiny  dots 
as  in  T.  ininiita — and  the  legs  are  light  yellowish-brown, 
whereas  in  T.  miuHfti  they  are  black. 

The  breeding- range  of  the  American  Stint  extends  right 
across  North  America,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Hudsonian 
fauna.  Audubon  found  it  plentiful  in  Labrador,  among  the 
mossy  rocks  near  the  sea-shoro  ;  and  he  describes  the  nest 
as  a  hollow  lined  with  a  few  blades  of  slender  dry  grass,  the 
locality  chosen  being  under  the  lee  of  a  small  rock,  exposed 
to  all  the  heat  the  sun  can  afford  in  that  countiy.     The  eggs 

*  Nonv.  Diet.  d'Hcil.  Nae.  xxxiv.  p.  452  (1819). 


are  of  ft  rich  cream-yellow  tint,  blotched  aad  dottetl  with  very- 
dark  umber,  espfcially  at  the  larger  cud :  specimens  iu  Mr, 
Dresaor's  coUcctiou  measure  1  by  '8  in. 

Ou  its  migrations  this  Stint  is  fouud  throughout  the 
United  States,  uumbera  wintering  in  the  soatli,  whilst 
others  continue  Ibeir  course  to  the  Benmidaa,  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Ccutrui  America,  Colombia,  and  Brazil. 
The  habits  of  this  species  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
its  congeners. 

The  adult  in  breeding  plumage  is  blackish  above,  a  few 
of  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  back  slightly  edged  with 
rufous  ;  hinder  piut  of  the  neck  ashy  varied  with  rufous  ; 
wiiig-coverts  ash-grey  extenially  margined  with  buff,  the 
greater  coverts  edged  with  white,  forming  an  indistinct  alar 
bar  ;  quills  nsh-brown,  blacker  towards  their  tips,  the  ahafls 
whitish-brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  outermost,  which  is 
white,  inclining  to  brownish  only  towardg  the  tip;  lower  part 
of  the  back  and  rump  deep  black  ;  tail  pale  ashy-grey,  the 
two  middle  tail-feathers  elongated,  bliicktsh  like  the  rump ; 
lores,  eyebrows,  and  sides  of  the  face  whitish  ;  throat  white ; 
cheat  ashy,  mottled  with  marks  of  dark  brown  in  the  centre 
of  some  of  tlie  feathers  ;  rest  of  the  nnder  Burface  of  tbe 
body  white  :  under  wing-coverts  whitish,  some  of  the  lower 
ones  mottled  with  brown  ;  bill  biackish-hrown  ;  feet  light 
yellowiflh-brown  ;  iris  dark  brown .  Externally  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  sexes.  Total  length  about 
five  inches,  wing  from  carpal  joint  to  tip  three  and  two-fifths 
of  an  inch ;  i«.i\  one  inch  and  a  half. 

In  autumn  plumage  some  of  the  dorsal  feathers  and  the 
scapulars  are  edged  with  whitish.  The  winter  plumage  is 
ashy-grey  above,  some  of  the  dorsal  featbers  dark  purplish- 
brown  in  the  centre  and  margined  with  whitish  ;  lower  part 
of  back  and  rump  blackish  ;  wing-coverts  like  the  back,  tbe 
greater  coverts  clearer  brown,  and  indistinctly  tipped  with 
white  ;  rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  summer. 
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northern  Bbores.  It  ia,  however,  precisely  in  oar  northeru 
provinces  that  its  occurrences  are  the  rarest.  Mr,  R.  Gray 
says  (B.  West  Scot,  p.  321)  that  ho  is  only  able  to  trace 
one  specimen,  shot  iu  Caithness  many  j'ears  ago ;  and  in 
Ireland  it  haa  only  once  been  recorded  by  Thompson  (B.  Ire- 
land, ii.  p.  302).  In  England,  commencing  with  Northumber- 
land, we  learn  from  Mr.  Hancock  that  seven  specimens  were 
obtained  in  the  mouth  of  September  between  1832  and 
1844;  and  alon":  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
it  is  a  casual  visitor  of  rare  occurrence  in  autumn.  In 
Norfolk,  owing  perhaps  to  the  namerous  keen  observers  in 
that  county,  Temminck's  Stint  has  been  more  frequently  re- 
corded, and,  in  addition  to  many  in  autumn,  Mr.  Stevenson 
cites  about  ten  examples  which  were  obtained  on  the  return 
passage  in  May.  This  Stint  does  not  stay  the  winter,  bnt 
one  was  obtained  as  late  as  the  23rd  November.  In  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Hele  Las  obtained  it  in  both  spring  and  autumn ;  and 
the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  sent  the  Author  notice  of  one  killed 
in  Cambridgeshire,  on  Foulraire  Moor,  by  the  late  Mr.  Baker 
of  Melbourne.  Mr.  Bond  informed  the  Author  that  he  mot 
with  a  pair  of  old  birds  in  the  spring  of  1839,  on  the  margin 
of  Kingsbury  Resorvoir  in  Middlesex,  and  several  young 
ones  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  obtaining  one  of  the 
old  ones  and  five  young  ones.  Mr.  Hartitig  (H.  Middlesex, 
p.  2t>0)  records  two  more,  and  on  the  4th  October,  1871, 
Mr.  J.  H,  Gumey,  jun.,  wutcbed  a  couple  in  the  same  local- 
ity. Its  visits  can  be  traced  along  the  coasts  of  England,  by 
Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Iliiuts,  Doreet,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
to  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  Inland  it  has  been 
obtained  at  Mansfield  Reservoir,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Ribble- 
ton  Moor,  in  Lancashire,  and  some  other  localities.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  island  its  visits  are  very  rare ;  Heyshara, 
however,  recorded  it  as  occurring  iu  Rockclitfo  salt-marsh,  by 
the  Sol  way. 

The  breeding-grounds  of  Temmiuck's  Stint  commence  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Norway,  and  extend  over  a  great 
port  of  Sweden,  and  across  Northern  Russia  ;  also  through 
.Vaistic  Siberia  to  the  north  of  the  forest-growth,  and  as  far 
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east  as  Pitlekaj,  on  the  shores  of  Behring's  Straits,  whero  it 
was  obtained  in  June  by  the  '  Vega'  expedition.  On  migra- 
tion it  visits  the  shores  and  iuknd  waternof  the  Continent  of 
Europe  down  to  the  Mediten'anean,  beyond  which  it  has  been 
traced  as  far  south  as  Seueganibiu.  in  winter.  It  occurs  at 
that  season  in  Algeria,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  10**  N.  lat.,  returning  north- 
wards in  April  and  May,  though  some  few  remain  throughout 
the  summer.  On  the  Caspian  and  through  the  Caucasus  it 
is  a  regular  migi-ant  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  Severtzoff 
states  that  it  breeds  in  Turkestan,  among  the  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  It  crosses  the 
Pamir,  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  breeds  on 
the  table-landa  of  that  lofty  rauge,  and  of  the  Altai ;  it 
passes  through  Gilgit  and  arrives  in  India  from  August 
onwards,  stretching  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Ceylon  and 
Teuasserim,  and  it  has  occurred  in  Borneo.  In  Siberia, 
besides  the  far  norths  it  breeds  on  the  Stanowoi  Mountains, 
and  is  believed  by  Prjewalsky  to  do  so  in  Mongolia,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  common  aa  the  Little  Stint.  It 
has  been  obtained  in  the  Japanese  islaud  of  Yezo,  and  to 
the  coasts  of  China  it  is  a  winter  visitor. 

The  eggs  of  Temminck's  Stint,  and  its  habits  at  the 
breeding-ground,  were  made  known  in  the  third  edition  of 
Hewitson's  work,  'Eggs  British  Birds,' ii.  p.  302,  by  em 
interesting  communication  from  the  late  Mr.  Wolley,  who, 
writing  of  this  species,  eaya  :  "  I  have  found  it  breeding  in 
several  localities  north  of  the  Bothniau  Gulf,  but  it  is  scarce, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  confined  to  a  very  few  spots. 
Grassy  banks  and  pastures  by  the  waterside  are  the  kinds  of 
places  where  it  takes  up  its  breeding-quarters,  and  it  seems 
to  delight  in  being  near  houses.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  or  pretty  than  this  little  bird  in  the  early  part 
of  summer;  it  is  so  tame  that  one  could  often  catch  it  in 
a  net  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  At  one  time  it  is  hovering 
with  its  wings  raised  over  its  back,  or  floating  about,  and  it 
reminds  one  rather  of  some  insect  than  any  other  bird  ;  at 
auotber  time,  it  may  be  slanding  on  the  top  of  a  stone  or 
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stake,  or  the  gable  eud  of  a  cottage,  aud  whether  hovering  or 
standing  on  its  perch,  it  utters  a  constant  trilling  note,  of 
which  I  can  best  give  an  idea  by  saying  that  it  brought  to 
my  recollection  the  graBsbopper  warbler,  though  the  re- 
semblance is  perhaps  slight. 

"  When  its  eggs  are  very  near,  it  sometimes  runs  about 
one's  feet,  and  though  it  cannot  but  be  anxious,  it  seems  as 
basy  as  ever,  picking  gnats  and  other  insects  off  the  grass. 
One  nest  which  I  found  was  a  short  stone's-tlirow  from  a 
cottage  where  children  were  playing  about  in  all  directions; 
another  was  only  a  pace  or  two  from  a  spring  from  which 
women  drew  water  every  day,  and  passers-by  often  stopped 
to  drink.  The  nest  is  veiy  simple ;  a  few  short  bits  of  hay 
in  a  little  saucer-shaped  hollow,  placed  amongst  thin  grass 
or  sedge,  generally  not  fur  from  the  water's  edge,  but  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  a  meadow.  The  eggs  in  1854  were 
laid  about  Midsummer  day."  ftAD'^LIFPtt 

The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  pyriform,  of  a  pale  stone- 
colour,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tint,  blotched  with 
brownish-red  aud  dark  brown  ;  their  average  measurements 
are  1*1  by  -8  in.  Mr.  CoUett  says  that  he  never  found  the 
females  near  the  nest  or  young,  and  the  brooding  birds  shot 
were  all  males  with  large  incubation  spots.  Although  the 
nests  are  in  somewhat  dry  places,  the  young  betake  themselves 
to  wetter  localities  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  egg.  From 
the  stomachs  of  those  he  shot,  Mr.  Collctt  took  insects 
common  on  the  sea-«bore,  lan'«e  of  Staph yUtiuhr,  and  frag- 
ments of  qnartz.     The  note  is  a  sharp  tirr. 

An  adult  bird,  killed  at  a  pond-side  in  Essex,  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  lent  to  the  AuUior  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Double- 
day,  had  the  beak  dull  black;  the  iridcs  dark  brown;  foathorj 
of  the  head  and  neck  pate  brown,  speckled  with  dark  brown  ; 
feathers  of  the  scapulars  and  back,  some  aHh-brown,  others 
black  with  rufous  margins ;  wing-coverts  nearly  uniform  ash- 
brown  ;  primaries  dusky-brown,  the  shaft  of  the  first  qnill- 
feather  whiter  than  those  of  the  others ;  secondaries  daskr, 
but  tipped  with  white ;  tertiuls  anifurm  dusky-brown  ;  tail- 
coverts  dasky-brown,  those  nearest  the  tail-feathers  almost 
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black  ;  tail  cuneiform,  the  central  pair  of  fcathei'B  the  long- 
est, the  darlceBt  in  colour,  and  pointed  ;  the  next  feather  ou 
each  outside  ash-brovva,  the  next  ash-grey,  the  three  outnide 
feathers  on  each  Bide  white,  tinged  with  light  ash-grey  on  the 
narrow  outer  webs  only,  the  outside  feather  on  each  side 
being  the  shortest ;  the  chin  white  ;  sides  of  the  neck  grey ; 
the  neck  in  front  palo  brown,  spotted  with  dusky-brown,  and 
tinged  with  buff;  breast,  be]ly,  and  under  tail-coverts  white; 
under  Hurfuce  of  the  wings  ash-grey,  the  shafts  of  all  the 
primaries  white ;  axillary  plume  pure  white ;  legs  and  toes 
greenish-brown.  A  specimen  killed  earlier  in  the  season  had 
not  acquired  the  rufous  margins  to  the  dark-coloured  feathers 
of  the  back  and  scapulars. 

An  adult  bird,  killed  in  October,  had  the  head  and  neck  ash- 
grey,  varied  with  dark  brown ;  the  back  and  wiug-coveils  nearly 
uniform  dusky-brown,  with  narrow  lighter-coloured  margins. 

The  whole  length  is  five  inches  and  three-quarters;  length 
of  the  beak  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  ;  from  the  carpal  Joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest  in  the 
wing,  nearlyfour  inches;  length  of  the  tarsus  eleven- sixteenths. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year,  killed  in  the  plumage  of  its  first 
Hutumn,  has  the  beak  black;  iridea  dark  brown ;  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  aHh-grey;  wing-coverts,  scapulars, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  ash-brown,  each  feather  ending 
with  a  half  circle  of  black,  and  a  minute  terminal  line  of 
white;  primaries  dusky-black;  secondaries  the  same,  but 
tipped  with  white ;  tertials  uah-browu,  with  dark  shafts,  and 
tipped  with  white  ;  central  tail-feathers  elongated,  pointed, 
ash-brown,  outside  feathers  white;  chin,  neck  in  front,  breast, 
and  all  the  under  surface,  pure  white. 

The  representations  of  Temminek's  Stint  here  given  were 
taken  from  an  adult  bird  in  spring,  and  a  3'ouDg  bird  in 
autumn.  A  ready  means  of  distiuguishiug  this  siiecies  from 
the  Little  Stint,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harting  (li.  Middle- 
sex, p.  11)9),  is  by  the  nhile  shij'l  to  the  first  quill-feather 
only,  the  ivhlti'  outer  tail-feathers,  and  the  light-coloured  legs, 
Tcmminck's  Stint  is  a  miniature  Common  Sandpiper,  whereas 
the  Little  Stint  is  a  miniature  Dunlin. 
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TntNOA  SUBABQUATA  (GiildenHtadt*). 

THE  CURLEW  SANDPIPER. 

Tr'infla  snliarquata. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Carlew  Sandpiper,  or 
Pigmy  Curlew,  as  a  British  bird,  occurs  in  Boy's  *  History 
of  Sandwich,'  in  reference  to  a  specimen  shot  in  that  neij^h- 
bourhood,  and  Pennant  mentions  a  second  example  killed  in 
August,  at  Greenwich.  This  species  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  a  rare  visitor  to  this  country,  but  it  probably  remniued  in 
some  instances  nndistinguJHhed,  when  iu  its  winter  plumage, 
from  the  Dunlin  at  the  same  season  ;  the  beak,  however,  is 
longer,  rather  more  slender,  as  well  as  more  curved  ;  the  legs 
longer  and  thinner,  and  the  bare  part  above  the  joint'  of 
greater  extent :  there  is  also  a  constant  and  marked  ditferonco 
on  the  rump  and  in  the  upper  tail-coverts,  which  iu  this  bird 
are  invariably  white,  whereas  in  the  Dunlin  the  fonthors  along 

*  Scolofta*  nthar^uata,  A.  J.  (iKHilaniUilt,  Nov,  (Vmim.  Pi?trii|i.  xix.  p.  471, 
pL  XTiii.  (1776). 
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the  central  line  of  the  ramp  and  apper  tail-coTerts  are  of 
the  same  colour  as  those  of  the  back.  In  the  Bammer 
plaroagp,  and  in  the  varions  vernal  and  antomnal  changes  in 
l>oth,  the  differences  are  very  obvioas,  the  present  bird  chang- 
ing to  red  nndemoath.  and  the  Danlin  to  black. 

Owing  to  the  perfect  breeding-plnmage  in  which  the 
Carlew  Sandpiper  is  sometimes  obtained,  it  has  been  erro- 
neonsly  supposed  to  have  nested  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  is,  however,  absent  for  only  a  short  time.  The  Author 
obtained  this  bin]  in  .Tone,  in  the  height  of  its  summer 
plomage,  from  Norfolk,  and  bad  seen  the  young  from  the 
same  locality  early  in  July.  The  late  Mr.  Heysham,  of 
Carlisle,  also  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  very  beautiful 
male  in  nearly  complete  summer  plumage,  which  was  met 
with  on  liockcliffe  salt-marsh  on  the  27th  of  May,  1833. 
Some  passed  over  Heligoland  by  the  4th  July,  1880,  and 
Mr.  Cordeaux  obtained  two  in  summer  plumage  on  the  Spurn, 
on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The  principal  arrivals,  however, 
take  place  in  August  and  September,  the  majority  of  the 
visitors  being  birds  of  the  year,  with  buff-coloured  brcASts. 
Their  numbers  are  extremely  variable  :  in  some  years,  as  in 
1873  and  1881,  the  species  is  very  abuudaut,  at  other  times 
less  BO ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  regular  visitor  to  those 
portions  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  from  Shetland  to 
Cornwall,  which  are  suitable  to  its  habits.  Such  localities 
arc  especially  presented  by  the  estuaries  of  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  the  shores  of  Northumberland,  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  tidal  waters  of  East  .\nglia,  and  the  creeks  of 
the  flat  portions  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Dorset.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  confined  to  these,  but  may  be  noticed 
along  the  entire  coast,  and  it  is  occasionally  found  inland, 
even  in  the  central  county  of  Nottingham,  where  large  rivers 
and  broad  expanses  of  water  tempt  it  to  alight.  It  rarely, 
however,  prolongs  its  stay  beyond  the  latter  part  of  October, 
but  continues  its  course  southwards.  In  Ireland,  to  which 
it  is  also  a  regular  autumnal  visitor,  it  has  been  known  to 
remain  in  the  southern  counties  until  November,  and  even 
December, 
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The  spring  migi-ants  nortbwartla  have  been  known  to 
arrive  on  oar  shores  by  the  19th  of  March,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  pass  until  June,  but  their  numbers  are  far  less  than 
in  autumn.  As  already  mtntioned  {tintnt,  p.  S/jS),  this 
species  has  been  stated  to  have  bred  in  Scotland,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  species  Avas  correctly  identified.  The 
l)recdin^-haunts  of  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  are  not  as  yet  defi- 
nitely known,  aud  its  egfjs  are  etill  andiacovered. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  as  a  atrngger  to 
IceJftnd  rests  on  the  authority  of  Vou  Heugliu,  and  Major 
Feilden  does  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  birds  of  the  Fteroes. 
In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  oven  in  Finland,  it  ia  principally 
known  on  the  autumnal  migration,  aud  is  very  rare  in  spring. 
At  Dvoinick,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Petchora,  Mr.  Seebohm 
shot  a  female  on  the  10th  July,  out  of  a  flock  of  six  or 
seven,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  breeding.  On 
his  Hulwequent  visit  to  the  Yencsei,  much  farther  east,  he 
shot  a  bird  in  breeding-plumage  on  the  15th  June,  close  to 
the  .Arctic  circle,  but  be  failed  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of 
the  precise  locality  of  its  nesting- ground.  In  a  letter  written 
(m  the  Ob.  Dr.  ().  Finsch  stated  (This.  1877,  p.  Gl)  that  he 
had  found  the  downy  young  on  the  Ynlma!  Peninsula,  but  he 
subsequently  corrected  this,  and  the  supposed  Curlew  Sand- 
pipers proved  to  be  Dunlins.  MiddcndorlT  was  the  nearest, 
for  he  observed  it  on  the  Taimyr  river,  in  lat  74"  N.,  early 
in  June,  dispersed  over  the  tnitilrax  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  he  obtained  a  female  with  a  partially -shelled  egg  in  the 
oviduct.  Its  Buinmer  range  doubtless  extends  all  along  that 
.\rclic  coast,  for  the  '  Vega'  expedition  obtained  it  at  Jinretlen, 
close  to  IJehring's  Straits,  on  the  fitli  June,  187t). 

Returning  to  Europe,  we  find  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  M  8 
migrant  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Continent,  where  the  localities 
are  of  a  suitable  nature.  t)n  the  west  coasts  of  FraTice  aud 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  it  is  principally  an  antuninal  visi- 
tant, but  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadahjuivir  to  the  extreme 
north-east  of  Spain  it  is  very  abundant  in  spring,  frequently 
in  the  fullest  breeding-plumage.  Some  cross  Eurojie  by  the 
line  of  the  Rhino  and  Rhone  valleys,  and  others  apiH-ar  to 
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do  so  through  TransylTania ;  the  valley  of  the  Volga  being 
another  route.  It  occurs  on  migration  along  the  entire 
shores  of  the  Meditermnean,  and  Bome  remain  there  during 
the  winter,  but  the  majority  continue  their  course  southwards, 
and,  visiting  Madeira,  descend  the  African  Continent  along 
the  line  of  the  west  coast ;  and  by  Egyjit,  Nubia,  and  the 
lied  Sea  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  Madagascar,  to  Natal, 
and  to  Cape  Colony,  where  it  is  very  abundant.  Eastwards 
its  winter  range  extends  along  the  coasts  of  India  to  Ceylon, 
where  Colonel  Legge  also  found  many  birds  of  the  previous 
year  remaining  throughout  June  and  July ;  and  thence  down 
Burmah,  Tenasserim,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  to  New 
Oninea,  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  It  occurs  on  the  elevated 
salt-lakes  of  Northern  India,  and  evidently  crosses  the  great 
luouniain  barrier  on  its  migrations,  for  it  was  obser^-ed  at 
Yarkand,  and  Dr.  Severtzoff  thinks  it  probable  that  this 
species  breeds  in  the  Pamir  (Ifiis,  1883,  p.  75).  In  Southern 
Siberia  it  certainly  occurs  on  passage,  and  also  in  Mongolia, 
though  rare  on  the  Amoor ;  and  it  is  abundant  on  migration 
along  the  coast  of  China. 

In  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland  the  Curlew  Sandpiper  has 
not  yet  been  found,  and  a  hasty  statement  by  a  now  deceased 
American  oniitlioloi^iHt,  as  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  its 
eggs  in  the  latter  country,  is  undoubtedly  an  error  {Ibis, 
1879,  p.  4S6).  To  the  American  Continent  the  species  is 
a  rjire  straggler,  chiefly  to  the  Eastern  United  States.  On 
the  Pacifi<^  coanit  its  occurrence  has  not  yet  l»een  recorded, 
iiotwilhaianding  the  approximation  of  its  range  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  Behring's  Straits,  as  already  mentioned. 

This  species  is  generally  found  in  small  parties,  which 
keep  Bomewliat  apart  from  the  other  waders  feeding  in  their 
vieinit}'.  They  feed  on  insects,  small  Crustacea,  and  worms, 
which  they  obtain  by  probing  in  the  soft  sand  at  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper  in  its  summer  plumage  has  the 
beak  nearly  black ;  the  irides  brown;  the  head  and  neck 
all  round  reddish-chestnut,  slightly  varied  with  small  streaks 
of  black  and  white ;   the  back,  scapulars,  small  wing-coverts, 
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aud  tertials,  rcddisL-cliostuut  barred  with  black ;  the  greater 
wiug-coverts  ash-browa,  edged  with  greyiaU-wbite  ;  primary 
and  secoudary  quiU-featbers  blackish ,  with  white  shafts ; 
rump  and  npper  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  few  dark  spots; 
tail-feathers  ash-coloar,  with  white  shafts  ;  breast  and  belly 
reddish-cbestnat,  indistinctly  barred  with  black ;  axillary 
plume  white;  vent,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts,  reddish- 
white,  barred  aud  spotted  with  black ;  under  surfuce  of  tuil- 
feathera  gropsh- white  ;  legs  and  toes  greenish- black.  The 
whole  length  is  about  eight  inches  and  a  quarter ;  the  wing 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  feather,  which  is 
the  loQgest,  Ave  inches.  The  females  are  rather  larger  than 
the  males,  but  the  colours  arc  less  brilliant. 

In  autumn  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  an  adult  bird 
is  a  niixturo  of  white  aud  jtale  red  in  patches,  and  the  dai*k 
feathers  on  the  back  and  wing-coverts  are  mixed  with  some 
new  feathers  which  arc  ash-grey ;  the  quill- feathers  dusky. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  in  their  first  aulumu  have  the 
neck  ash-grey;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tcrtials,  dark  brown,  margined  with  reddiah-buft" 
colour,  which,  later  iu  the  season,  as  winter  approaches, 
change  slowly  to  ash-colour,  ivitb  huffy-white,  and  ultimately 
with  pure  white  edges;  under  suifnce  of  the  body  white,  tinged 
with  buBf,  becoming  afterwards  pure  white. 

Adult  birds  in  winter  plumage  have  the  lores  and  ear- 
coverts  ash-brown,  bounded  above  with  a  streak  of  white  ;  the 
cheeks  white ;  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  ueck  ash- 
brown,  streaked  and  spotted  with  darker  brown  ;  back,  scapu- 
lars, wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  ash-brown,  margined  with 
white;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white ;  tail-feathers  ash- 
grey,  edged  with  white;  chin,  breast,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body,  pure  white ;  legs  and  toes  greenish- 
brown. 
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Tbinoa  striata,  LinntDus.* 
THE   PURPLE   SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  maritima. 

Thk  Purple  SANDPirEH,  tboagh  well  known  in  this 
country,  is  uot  very  numoroua  as  a  epeciea,  but  is  found 
on  various  parts  of  our  coaat,  apparently  preforriug  tbose 
wliicL  arc  rocky  rather  tbiiu  extensive  flats  of  saud.  It  is 
generally  to  be  found  from  September  tbrougbout  the  winter 
till  tbe  following  April  or  May,  wben  the  greater  portion  of 
them  quit  our  shores,  and  paaa  in  many  instances  to  high 
nortberu  latitudes  for  the  breediug-seasou.  Tbe  old  birds, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Tamatone,  are  observed  to  be 
absent  but  a  very  short  time  from  tbeir  usual  haunts  on  the 
coast;  young  birds  returning  with  tbem,  or  following  soon 
after;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Jan.,  informs  the  Editor  that 
on  tho  27tb  September,  at  Blakeney  in  Norfolk,  he  shot  a 
young  bird  with  some  down  still  adhering  to  tbe  neck.  On 
the  Farn  Islands,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Selby  met  with  a 
family  of  this  species,  the  young  of  which  were  scarcely  able 

*  Syrt.  Nal.  RL  12^  i.  p.  248  (1766). 
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to  fly,  and  it  has  been  suspected  of  having  bred  there  {ajttea, 
p.  290).  On  the  27th  May,  Major  Fcildeu  shot  four  specimens 
in  Bemcray  und  Mingaluy,  in  the  Hebrides,  nil  females,  one 
of  which  showed  some  abrasion  of  the  belly  and  breast 
feathers,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that  it  had  been  sitting 
on  eggB,  and  the  ovaries  of  the  birds  were  found  to  be  much 
distended,  although  no  mature  egga  wero  found  in  them. 
Adutt  birds  have  been  observed  in  many  other  localities 
late  in  May,  and  Saxby  says  that  in  Shetland  he  has  had 
eggs  brought  to  him  exactly  resembling  authentic  ones, 
but  identified  eggs  taken  in  the  British  Islands  are  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  Editor. 

The  Pur^jle  Sandpiper  is,  however,  more  commonly 
observed  in  winter,  when  it  may  be  seen  busily  employed 
turning  over  stones  and  searching  among  seaweed  for  the 
smaller  shrimps  and  sandhoppers  which  are  to  be  found 
there,  and  it  also  feeds  on  young  crabs,  marine  insects,  and 
the  soft  bodies  of  animals  inhabiting  small  shells.  Saxby 
says  that  flocks  rarely  consist  of  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
individuals,  and  they  frequently  escape  observation  from  the 
laud  owing  to  their  habit  of  keeping  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  rocks,  or  even  sitting  on  the  half- submerged  fronds 
of  the  larger  seaweeds.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  strand 
during  a  gale,  following  tip  each  retiring  wave  and  nimbly 
avoiding  the  returninf(  one,  or  clinging  to  the  rock  with  its 
feet  whilst  half  buried  in  the  bursting  spray.  It  is,  however, 
an  excellent  swimmer,  and  in  calm  weather  has  been  seen  to 
voluntarily  take  to  the  water  :  it  has  even  been  stated  that 
it  dives  for  pleasure  ;  but  this  Baxby  doubts,  saying  that  he 
has  only  known  it  do  so  when  wounded  and  closely  pursued. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  so  generally  distributed  along 
the  coasts  of  Ureat  Britain  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
specify  the  counties  in  which  it  has  been  observed ;  and 
it  has  been  known  to  straggle  so  far  inland  as  to  Dereham 
in  Norfolk  ;  and  once,  in  summer,  to  Wilford  Ferry,  on  the 
Trent.  On  the  shores  of  Ireland,  in  winter  and  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  May,  it  is  abundant  in  suitable  localities. 

It   breeds  in  considerable  numbers  no  farther  off  than 
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the  Foproea,  eapecially  on  Saudoe ;  and  northwards,  in 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  Novaya  Zemlja,  and  in 
fact  tLroughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Arctic  regions 
it  is  the  most  uumeroua  of  ita  genus.  It  nesta  in  Fin- 
mark  ;  and  along  the  entire  north  and  Avest  coast  of 
Norway,  which  is  under  the  induenco  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
it  winters,  according  to  Mr,  CoUett,  in  countless  thoa- 
flanda,  although  it  rarely  goes  up  the  large  fiords.  Mr. 
Dann  remarks,  that,  "  unlike  the  others  of  this  tribe,  the 
Purple  Sandpiper  does  not  altogether  quit  the  Scandinavian 
coast  in  winter  :  as  the  ice  accumulates  and  tho  sea  freezes 
up,  it  betakes  itself  to  the  outermost  range  of  islands  and 
rocks  with  which  that  coast  is  so  numerously  studded,  feed- 
ing among  tho  seaweed  left  bare  by  tho  alight  fall  of  the 
tide,  or  the  marine  insects  which  it  finds  at  tho  edge  of  tho 
water.  I  have  procured  specimens  throughout  the  winter 
ou  the  Swedish  coast,  and  during  very  severe  frosts.  It 
is  perfectly  fearless.  During  windy  weather,  when  not  feed- 
ing, it  seeks  shelter  in  tho  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Its 
plumage  in  winter  is  very  thick,  and  the  bird  appears  much 
larger  than  iu  summer."  In  the  Baltic,  however,  it  appears 
to  be  uncommon  at  any  season,  and  it  is  only  iu  mild  wiutors 
that  it  remains  on  the  coast  from  l>onmark  to  Belgium.  To 
tho  shores  of  France  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula  it  is  a  well- 
known  visitor,  and  it  may  possibly  breed  high  up  on  the 
mountains  in  the  Azores,  as  Mr.  Godraan  shot  a  male  in  fall 
summer  plumage  on  the  island  of  Flores  in  Juno.  On  the 
inland  waters  of  the  Continent  it  ia  of  very  rare  occnrrence, 
and  along  tbe  northern  shores  and  ou  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  far  east  as  Greece  and  the  Cyclades,  it  has 
been  observed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  ;  nor  did 
M.  Alleon  obtain  it  on  the  Black  Sen.  To  the  east  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  where  it  is  common,  no  one  has  obtained  it  in  Asiatic 
Siberia,  with  the  exception  of  MiddendorfF,  who  shot  three 
specimens  ou  the  9th  August  in  75°  N.  lat.,  but  never  saw 
the  species  again  :  until  tbe  shores  of  Behring's  Straits  are 
reached,  wbeu  it  is  again  met  with.  In  Africa  the  solitary 
record  uf  its  occurrence  rests  on  the  autboritv   of  Dr.  O. 
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Finscb,  who  Hays  he  has  examined  an  example  from  tbo 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Abh.  natarw.  Ver.  Bremen,  iii.  p,  65), 
but  perbups  tbore  may  be  some  error  as  to  the  locality. 

In  North  America  the  Pnrple  Sandpiper  is  found  breeding 
throngboat  the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  Smith's  Ronnd,  where  Major  Foildeu  did  not 
observe  it  on  the  last  British  Expedition,  and  it  is  perhaps  by 
way  of  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  that  visitors  reach  the  Asiatic 
Bide  of  Behrini^'B  Straits.  H  is  foand  on  the  chain  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  east  coast  it  is  common  in  winter 
as  far  as  the  Middle  States  ;  it  also  visits  Bermuda. 

The  nest  of  the  Purple  Sandpiper  is  tolerably  compact 
and  well  made,  placed  deep  in  the  {»roimd,  and,  in  Spits- 
bergen, lined  with  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch,  Bcttda  nana. 
In  the  circumpolar  regions  its  nest  is  frequently  placed  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  but  in  the  Freroea  tlie  late  John  "VVolley, 
and  afterwards  Major  Feilden  (Zool.  1872,  p.  3250),  found 
it  on  the  fells ;  one  being  taken  by  the  latter  on  the  20tb 
May,  when  deep  snow  was  still  lying  in  the  sheltered  Bpots. 
and  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  white.  The  eggs,  four  in 
numl>er,  are  greeniah-fjrcy  with  purplish  undor-shell  mark- 
ings and  reddisb-lirown  surface-blotches :  the  average  mca- 
Burcments  are  1*45  by  1  in.  It  would  appear  that  the 
female  takes  a  share  in  the  duties  of  inettbation,  but  Mr. 
Collett  says  that  in  Fiiimark  lie  never  found  any  but  males 
in  attendance  on  the  broods.  The  stomachs  of  those  which 
be  shot  in  summer  had  the  remains  of  insects,  principally 
Otinrhynchm  hlamlus ;  whilst  one  obtained  in  November 
contained  the  young  of  Litorinn  and  Mjftilns  edtiUs,  together 
with  the  seeds  of  a  sea-shore  plant,  Saxby  found  it  feeding 
on  a  minute  vegetable  substance  which  grew  upon  the  siiuill 
stones  in  trickling  water.     Its  note  is  a  faint  irpet  wit. 

The  prevailing  bluish-lead  colour  of  this  species  in  winter 
at  once  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  British  Sandpiper. 

The  adult  in  summer  has  the  beak  dark  brown  at  the  tip, 
yellow  at  the  base  ;  the  irides  hazel  ;  the  head  and  neck  all 
round  dusky-grey,  streaked  with  darker  grey  ;  back,  scapulars, 
and  tertials,  bluish-black:  some  of  the  feathers  margined  witli 
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white,  others  with  reddish-boff ;  wing-rorerta  doTe-giej,  with 
lighter-coloored  nuu^na ;  primaries  dosky-black,  the  shafts 
white,  the  outer  narrow  web  of  each  feather  darker  than  the 
broader  innner  web ;  secondaries  tipped  with  white ;  npper 
tail-coverts  almost  black ;  middle  tail-feathers  browniah- 
bkek,  long  and  pointed,  the  others  ash-brown  with  li^ter- 
oolonred  edges ;  chin  white  ;  breast  nearly  white,  spotted  with 
grey ;  vent,  and  ander  tail-coverts  white,  with  an  occasional 
streak  of  grey ;  legs  and  toes  ochreons-yellow,  the  hind  toe 
directed  inwards  ;  the  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  is  eight  inches  and  a  half.  From  the 
carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  first  qoill-feather, 
which  is  the  longest,  five  inches.  The  females  are  rather 
larger  than  the  males. 

A  bird  killed  in  November  has  the  head,  neck,  back, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  uniform  lead-grey ;  the  wing-coverts 
and  tertials  only  with  greyish-white  edges  ;  the  under  surface 
changing  from  bluish-grey  to  white.  In  another  specimen 
killed  later  in  the  year,  the  breast  and  all  the  under  parts 
are  nearly  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  grey. 

In  the  downy  nestling  the  npper  parts  are  of  a  warm  mfoas- 
brown,  with  darker  streaks  and  waved  lines  of  grey  on  the 
crown,  nape,  and  cheeks ;  a  well-defined  black  V  has  its 
apex  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each  side ;  under  parts  dull 
white  tinged  with  buff. 
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King  Canute,  and  this  derivation,  which  after  all  is  the 
best  which  has  yet  been  suggested,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  at  and  subsequently  to  that  period.  Thus 
Drayton  in  hia  '  Polyolbioii  *  {1622),  25th  song  : — 

Tb«  Kiut,  that  called  wm  CanutM  Bird  of  old, 

Of  that  great  King  of  Dann,  liia  name  that  still  doth  hold, 

HU  apetite  to  pleaae,  that  farre  and  neere  was  looght. 

For  him  (as  some  have  sayd;  from  Denmarke  hither  brooght." 

Willughby  (1678)  substantinlly  gives  the  same  reason  for 
the  name,  and  Pennant  and  later  writers  have  but  para- 
phrased the  foregoing.  Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Knots  were  regularly  fattened  for  the 
table,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  describes  how  they  are  taken 
in  nets,  and  "grow  excessively  fat,  being  mewed  and  fed 
with  corn.  A  candle  lighted  in  the  room,  they  feed  day  and 
night,  and  when  they  are  at  their  height  of  fatness,  they 
begin  to  grow  lame,  and  arc  then  killed  as  at  their  prime 
and  apt  to  decline."  Willughby  says  that,  "  being  fed  with 
white  bread  and  milk,  they  grow  very  fat,  and  are  accounted 
excellent  meat." 

A  few  old  birds,  probably  barren  ones,  in  somewhat  faded 
summer  plumage  are  to  bo  seen,  according  to  Mr.  Cordeaux, 
on  the  coasts  of  Lincolnshire  in  July  ;  and  in  the  first  week 
in  August  the  young  birds  make  their  appearance,  their 
parents  arriving,  as  a  rale,  somewhat  later.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  migrants  remain  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  May,  by  which  time  tht^y  have  either  partially  or 
entirely  assumed  the  fine  red  tints  of  plumage  peculiar  to 
their  breeding  state.  From  the  south  still  more  richly- 
coloured  adults  arrive  about  this  time,  and  the  entire  body 
take  their  departure  for  the  north,  only  a  few  odd  birds 
remaining  until  later,  or  throughout  the  summer.  A 
specimen  in  full  breeding- plumage  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
R.  Gray  as  having  been  shot  on  Islay  on  the  30th  July, 
1870,  probablj-  on  its  return.  In  the  northern  portions  of 
our  islands  comparatively  few  remain  during  the  winter  if 
the  weather  prove  at  all  severe,  but  when  such  is  the  case, 
large  accessions    arrive  from  abroad.      Nowhere   ore    they 
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more  numerous  tbau  on  the  extensire  Band  banks  and  mad 
fliits  left  ]>aro  by  the  receding  tide  in  the  Humber  district, 
aud  Mr.  Cordoaux  has  described  (Zool.  18rtf»,  p.  75)  tbe 
assemblage  aud  movements  of  tbousand»  upon  thousands 
observed  towards  siiuaet  on  the  4th  of  November.  The 
Knot  is  generally  distributed  along  our  coasts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  west  of  Scothiud  aud  tbe  Hebrides,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  it  is  comj)arativeIy  uncommon. 
In  Ireland  it  is  common  in  spriug  and  autumn,  many 
remaining  the  winter,  in  the  tidal  harbours  and  estuaries ; 
and  Sir  K.  Payne-Gallwey  says  that  be  once  killed  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Knots  on  a  sand  bank  at  a  shot  from  his 
big  gun,  having  mistaken  them  on  a  dark  evening  for 
Plovers.  From  a  reH*!mblance  to  the  latter,  this  species 
is,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  by  fowlers  as  the 
'  Plover-Knot.'  On  the  autumnal  migration  birds  some- 
times como  rouud  and  strike  against  the  lanterns  of  light- 
houses ;  aud  the  telegraph  wire  has  occasionally  proved 
fatal. 

The  Knot  visits  Iceland  in  large  numbers  in  May,  but 
there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  its  ha\-iDg  bred  there. 
In  the  small  portion  of  East  Grccnlitnd  which  has  as  yet 
been  visited  it  was  not  found,  nor  does  it  tarry  long  in  tho 
southern  districts  of  that  great  Peninsula,  but  beyond  GB" 
N.  lat.  it  becomes  more  numerous.  In  1820,  on  Parry's 
first  voyage,  Sabine  found  it  breeding  in  great  abundance  on 
Melville  Island  in  the  North  Georgian  or  Parry  group  (Supp. 
to  Appendix,  cci.) ;  and  on  Parry's  second  voyage  (Narrative, 
p.  461)  Knots  were  observed  breeding  near  Quilliam  Creek, 
Melville  Peninsula,  between  the  6th  and  I7th  July,  1823, 
by  the  late  Captain  Lyons  of  H.M.S, '  Hecla,'  who  states  that 
they  lay  four  eggs  on  a  tuft  of  withered  grass,  without  being 
at  tho  pains  of  forming  any  nest.  In  the  Fauna  lioreali 
Americana  (Hirds,  p.  387),  Richardson  says  tbe  Knot  breeds 
in  Hudson's  Uay  and  down  to  the  fifty-fifth  parallel ;  tho 
eggs  are  described  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hulchins  as  "  of 
a  dun  colour  fully  marked  with  reddish  spots";  but  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements  has  not  yet  been  corroborated. 
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The  late  Surgeon  Anderson  of  H.M.S.  '  Enterprise '  shot 
a  female  bird  in  Cambridge  I3ay,  lat.  69°  N.,  on  the  9th 
.Inly,  1853 ;  but  none  of  these  earlier  explorers  appear  to 
have  brougbt  back  any  eggs  of  the  species. 

Ou  the  late  Arctic  Expedition  Major  H.  \V.  Feilden, 
naturaUst  to  II. M.S.  'Alert,'  when  camped  ou  Grinuell 
Laud,  in  82'  33'  N.  lat.,  on  5th  June,  1876,  obsci-ved  the 
arrival  of  a  dock  of  about  fourteen,  which  alighted  on  bare 
patches  and  fed  eagerly  on  the  bads  of  Snxijraija  oppositi/ulia. 
Subsequently  the  birds  arrived  in  considerable  numbers, 
beginning  to  mate  immediately,  and  at  times  two  males 
might  be  seen  following  a  single  female ;  at  this  season 
they  soar  high  in  the  air  like  the  Common  Snipe,  and  when 
descending  from  a  height  beat  their  wings  behind  the  back 
with  a  rapid  motion  which  produces  a  loud  whirring  noise. 
On  the  30th  July,  1876,  an  old  bird  accompanied  by  three 
nestlings  was  obtained  on  the  border  of  a  small  lake  not  far 
from  the  '  Alert.'  The  old  bird  proved  to  be  a  male ;  its 
stomach,  and  those  of  the  young  ones,  were  filled  with 
insects  (Ibis,  1877,  p.  407).  Mr.  H.  Chichester  Hart, 
naturalist  to  H.M.S.  '  Discovery,'  obtained  in  81°  44'  N. 
lat,  a  brood  of  four,  disturbed  from  the  nest,  on  the  11th 
Jul}'.  The  nest  was  placed  under  a  large  flat  stone,  resting 
on  two  others,  which  formed  a  sort  of  gangway ;  it  was 
merely  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  loosely  laid  together  on  the 
earth  by  the  edge  of  a  stream  ;  but  no  trace  of  the  eggshells 
was  found.  Upon  the  following  day  three  more  young  wero 
caught ;  these  were  apparently  a  couple  of  days  out  of  the 
shell,  grotesque  little  things,  very  lively  and  active,  with  large 
dark  eyes,  the  body  very  small,  and  the  wing-pinions  just 
showing.  Theii-  feet  were  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the 
full-grown  bird,  and  they  were  able  to  run  at  a  marvellous 
rate.  Both  the  young  broods  were  found  three  or  more 
miles  inland,  and  in  each  case  close  to  a  stream  (Zool.  1880, 
p.  205).  A  pair  of  adults  and  three  downy  nesthngs  form  a 
beautiful  mounted  group  in  the  Natural  History  Department 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  distribution  of  tlie  Knot  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  far 
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less  general  than  that  of  many  of  its  congeners.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  Spitsbergen,  or  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Henke's 
statement  (Ibis,  1882,  p.  881)  that  it  had  been  "  seen  in 
snmmer  at  the  moutb  of  the  Dwina,  evidently  breeding,'^ 
reqnircs  confirmation.  Messrs,  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown 
did  not  obtain  it  on  the  Petchora,  nor  did  the  former  meet 
with  it  on  the  Yenesei.  On  the  famous  Taimjrr  Peninaola, 
MiddendorS*  foand  a  solitary  example,  dead,  on  the  30th 
Angast ;  and  only  two  were  seen  and  obtained  on  the 
Boganida,  on  the  27th  May ;  although  a  large  number  ore 
said  to  have  been  seen  in  July,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ud&. 
The  latter  may  have  been  immatare  T.  crassirostria,  a  bird 
of  about  the  same  size,  but  which  has  a  black  breast  in 
breeding-plnmage  ;  and  which  as  a  rule  replaces  the  Knot 
in  Eastern  Asia.  On  the  Amoor  Dr.  Schrenck  obtained  two 
specimens  of  our  Knot,  aud  Dr.  Dybowski  got  one  in  Dauria ; 
identified  examples  are  recorded  by  Messrs.  Blakiston  and 
Prj'er  from  Japan,  and  from  Shanghai  in  China,  by  Swinhoe. 
Returning  to  Europe  :  it  is  common  tin  migration  along  the 
western  shores,  becoming  rarer  in,  and  to  the  oast  of,  the 
Baltic  ;  and  it  evidently  crosses  the  Continent  by  more  than 
one  route,  as,  although  rare  from  Italy  eastwards  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  occurs  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Spain 
thousands  of  birds  in  breeding-plumage  arrive  in  May, 
especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  migrations 
of  the  Knot  can  be  traced  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  Damara  Land ;  but  the  only  authority  for  its  occur- 
rence on  the  eastern  side  is  Yierthalcr,  who  states  that  he 
observed  it  on  the  Bine  Nile.  It  is  not  included  amongst 
the  migrants  across  the  great  Asian  ranges ;  it  has  only 
thrice  been  recorded  in  India,  and  the  bird  obtained  by 
Jerdon  at  Madras  is  believed  by  Mr.  Humo  to  have  been 
T.  crasBirostrig,  which  replaces  our  bird  throughout  the 
Malayan  and  Papuan  sub-region  ;  but  undoubted  specimens 
of  our  Knot  have  been  obtained  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  winter  plamage. 

In  America  the  Arctic  range  of  the  Knot  has  already  been 
traced  to  the  Parrj*  Islands.     Continuing  westward,  it  prob- 
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ably  occurs  in  sammer  along  the  entire  coast,  aa  it  was 
obtftiued  at  Poiut  Bairow  in  the  extreme  north  of  Alaska  on 
the  5th  July.  1882,  and  farther  south  it  has  been  re- 
corded from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  from  Sitka.  On 
migration  it  visits  British  America,  and  the  east  coast  and 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States ;  and  an  example  Las 
been  obtained  as  far  south  as  Brazil  (Ibis,  1874,  p.  310). 

The  food  of  the  Knot  consists  largely  of  the  small  in- 
habitants of  bivalve  sheila  of  the  genera  liiasoa  and  Turbo, 
and  Mr.  Adamson  says  that  some  which  he  received  from  the 
fens  had  been  feeding  on  maggots.  One  obtained  at  Dis- 
covery Bay  contained  two  caterpillars  of  Danychera  yroen- 
landica,  one  bee,  and  pieces  of  an  Alga.  In  its  habits, 
especially  on  its  first  arrival  on  our  coatita,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  absonco  of  fear.  It  has  never  been  known  to  breed  in 
captivity,  although  individuals  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  have  fully  assumed  their  ruddy  summer 
plumage,  and  have  even  retained  it  later  in  the  autumn  than 
is  usual  with  wild  birds. 

An  albino  specimen  of  the  Knot  shot  near  Maldon,  in 
Essex,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1851  (Zool.  p.  3116),  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Bond. 

A  male  in  perfect  summer  plumage  obtained  from  Yar- 
mouth so  late  in  the  season  as  the  '25th  of  May,  1820,  and 
from  which  the  figure  in  the  front  of  the  illustration  here 
given  was  drawn,  has  the  beak  black ;  the  irides  hazel ; 
cheeks  and  round  the  eye  chestuut-red,  witli  a  few  dark 
brown  spots  between  the  beak  and  the  eye,  and  on  the  ear- 
coverts  ;  the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  the  back  of 
the  neck,  reddish-brown,  streaked  with  dark  brown ;  back, 
scapulars,  smaller  wing-coverts,  and  tertiala,  black,  margined 
with  reddish-brown  and  white;  greater  wing-coverts  ash- 
grey  ;  primaries  greyish-bluek,  with  white  shafts;  secondaries 
edged  with  white ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white, 
tinged  with  red,  with  crescentic  bars  of  black  and  edged 
with  white ;  tail-feathers  ash-colour,  darker  near  the  margin, 
and  edged  with  white  ;  chin,  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  nearly 
uniform    rich    reddiBh-chestaut ;    lluuks,   vent,  and    under 
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tail-coYcrts,  white,  tinged  with  red  and  spotted  with  black  ; 
legs,  toes,  and  claws,  blackish. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  ten  inches  ;  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill- feather,  which  is 
the  longest  in  the  wing,  six  inches  and  a  half.  Average 
weight  4^  oz. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  in  autnmn  have  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  ash-grey,  each  feather  with  two  narrow  half- 
circular  bands  neitr  the  end,  the  first  of  greyish-black,  the 
ultimate  baud  bufty-white,  later  in  the  season  pure  white ; 
the  neck  white,  streaked  with  grey  ;  the  breast  dull  white, 
tinged  with  reddish-bafT. 

Adult  birds  in  winter  have  all  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  and  the  wing-coverts  uniform  ash-grey ;  wing-primaries 
as  in  summer ;  all  the  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and 
under  surface  of  the  body,  white,  slightly  streaked  with 
grey.  The  tarsi  and  feet  are  then  greenish,  owing  to  which 
the  birds  are  known  in  Norfolk  by  the  redundant  epithet  of 
"green-legged  shanks." 

The  newly-hatched  bird  is  described  by  Major  Fcildcn  as 
follows: — "Iris  black;  tip  of  mandibles  dark  brown,  bill 
dark  olive ;  toes  black,  soles  of  feet  greenish-yellow ;  back 
of  legs  the  same  ;  andcr  part  of  throat  satin-white  ;  back 
beautifully  mottled  tortoiac-shoU  "  ilbis,  1877,  p.  408). 
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it  ia  neoally  found,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  in  company 
with  the  Dunlin >  but  is  not  so  plcntifal.  It  is  aleo  seen 
at  times  associated  with  the  smaller  Plovera,  which  it  re- 
Bembles  in  its  habits,  frequenting  the  harder  parts  of  the 
sandy  ahoro,  running  or  flying  with  equal  case  and  rapidity. 
Athough  occaaionally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  large  pieces  of 
fresh  water,  it  ia  essentially  a  frequenter  of  sandy  localities, 
and  is  seldom  to  bo  seen  upon  those  soft  muddy  fiats  to 
which  many  other  Sandpipers  arc  so  partial. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  hind-toe  this  species  was 
formerly  placed  amongst  the  Ckamdriidte,  but  its  right  to 
be  classed  with  the  ScolDpacuhr  is  now  generally  admitted. 
It  is  in  fact  a  Tringa  without  a  hind-toe. 

The  Sanderling,  on  leaving  its  northern  breeding-grounds, 
arrives  on  our  coasts  during  the  last  days  of  July,  or  early  in 
Anguat ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  among  the  "Waders, 
the  early  flocks  aro  frequently  composed  of  both  old  and 
young  birds.  Throughout  the  autumn  it  is  abundant  in 
suitable  localities  along  the  greater  part  of  our  coasts,  but  the 
majority  continue  their  southward  course,  and  comparatively 
few  remain  on  our  northern  shores  during  the  winter.  By 
April  the  return  migration  commences,  and  birds  in  full 
breeding-plumage  may  be  observed  throughout  May,  and  oven 
in  June :  a  female  shot  by  Saxby  on  the  10th  of  the  latter 
month  containing  ova  as  largo  as  No.  8  shot.  There  is  not, 
however,  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  bird  has  ever  bred  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Islands. 

In  the  Fajrocs  the  Sanderling  appears  to  bo  a  somewhat 
rare  migrant,  but  in  Iceland  it  uo  doubt  breeds,  for  an  egg 
purchased  there  in  1858  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley  and 
Professor  Newton,  resembles  authentic  eggs  from  other 
localities.  According  to  Holbijll,  the  lurd  was  observed  by 
Groah  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  his  list.  The  German  North-Polar  Expedition  under 
Capt.  Koldowoy,  however,  obtained  ten  of  its  eggs  on  Sabine 
Island  on  the  east  coast,  and  on  the  western  side  young  have 
been  taken  atGodthaab.  Dr.  Bessols,  of  the  '  Polaris,'  obtained 
nesUings  in  81°  38'  N.  Ist. ;  and  Major  Feilden,  naturalist 
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to  H.M.S.  '  Alert,"  found  a  nest  containing  two  eggs,  on 
which  the  male  bird  was  sitling,  on  the  24th  June,  187G.  ia 
lat.  82°  33'  N.,  in  Smith's  Sound,  where  it  was  not  uncommon. 
On  Parry's  first  Arctic  Expedition  it  was  described  by  Sabine 
as  breeding  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  North  Georgian 
or  Parry  Islands.  The  first  authenticated  eggs  on  record 
appear  to  havs  been  obtained  by  Mr.  MacFarlane  when  col- 
lecting for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the  Barren  Grounds 
near  the  Anderson  River,  the  parent  bird — the  female  in  this 
case — having  been  shot  from  the  nest.  Westward  its  range 
extends  to  Alaska  and  the  Pribilov  Islands.  Following  up 
its  circumpolar  distribution,  it  occurs  in  the  breeding-season 
along  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Asiatic  Siberia,  the  ill-fated 
'  Jeannette  '  party  having  found  it  in  considerable  numbers 
on  Thaddeus  Island,  one  of  the  Liakhov  group,  on  the  30th 
August,  1881  ;  MiddcndoriT  found  it  on  the  Taimyr  up  to 
74"  N.  lat.  :  it  was  observed  by  Von  Heuglin  on  Novaya 
Zcmlya  and  Waigats ;  and  it  probably  breeds  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Petchora,  where  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown 
shot  it,  although  time  did  not  permit  of  a  successful  search 
for  its  eggs.  On  the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  scarce),  the  Sanderling 
is  more  or  less  abundant  on  passage,  and  it  is  tolerably 
common  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  tho  Mediterranean. 
Visiting  tho  Canaries  and  Madeira,  its  migrations  down  the 
west  side  of  Africa  extend  to  Cape  Colony ;  and,  on  the 
east,  it  passes  along  the  Red  Sea  and  continues  to  Natal  and 
Madagascar.  It  is  common  in  winter  along  the  Mokran 
coast,  at  Kurachee,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  but  in 
Southern  India  it  has  seldom  been  observetl,  and  it  has  only 
recently  been  recorded  from  Ceylon.  In  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago it  cannot  at  presout  be  traced  further  south  than 
Borneo  and  Java;  it  is  a  regular  visitor  to  the  east  coast 
of  China,  and  it  has  occuiTed  in  Japan,  and  the  Kuril 
Islands. 

In  America,  south  of  its  Arctic  breeding-grounds,  it  occurs 
on  migration  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  and,  includ- 
ing tho  West  Indian   Islands,  it   is  found  down  to  Tom  bo 
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Point,  Patagonia,  on  the  east  sidu ;  wliilst  on  the  Pacific  it 
ranges  as  far  south  as  Chili. 

The  ncBt  of  the  Sauclerling  from  which  Major  Feilden  shot 
the  male  bird  was  placed  ou  a  gravel  ridge,  at  an  altitude  of 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  «ea,  and  the  two  cgga  were 
deposited  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre  of  a  recumbent 
plant  of  willow,  the  lining  of  the  nest  consisting  of  a  few 
withered  leaves  and  some  of  the  last  year's  catkins.  The 
two  eggs  figured  in  Major  P'eilden'a  Appendix  to  Sir  G.  Nares' 
Narrative,  ii.  p.  210,  are  of  a  greeuish-buff  spotted  with 
brown  of  various  shades,  and  measure  1"4  by  1  in.  Mr. 
Dresser  has  compared  them  to  miniature  Curlews'  eggs  of  b 
pale  colour.  Au  egg  taken  ou  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the 
Anderson  River  from  a  nest  composed  of  haj  and  decayed 
leaves,  and  figured  by  Prof.  Newton  (P.Z.S.  1871,  pi.  iv. 
fig.  2),  is  somewhat  darker  in  colour  :  its  measurements  are 
given  as  1*43  by  '98  in. 

The  Sanderling  obtains  its  food  principally  by  probing  the 
moist  sands  of  the  sea-shores,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
of  those  shot  while  thus  occupied,  were  slender  sea- worms, 
minute  shell- fish,  gravel,  and  Crustacea.  Major  Feililen 
observed  that,  like  other  waders  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the 
Sanderling  fed  upon  the  buds  of  Saxijrafja  etppositifol'ui. 
The  fat  on  the  body  is  sometimes  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

Au  adult  male  in  summer  plumage,  killed  ou  the  12tb  of 
June,  the  bird  from  which  the  figure  was  drawn,  had  the 
beak  black ;  irides  brown ;  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the 
bend  and  back  of  the  neck  black  in  the  centre,  edged  with 
rufous  ;  interscapulars,  scapulars,  tertials,  back,  and  rump, 
black,  each  feather  edged  with  red ;  wing-coverts  greyish- 
black  ;  wing-primaries  black  on  the  outer  web,  greyish  white 
ou  the  inner  web,  the  shaft  white ;  middle  tail-feathers  rather 
pointed  and  greyish-black,  the  others  greyish- white ;  chin, 
throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  port  of  the  breast, 
covered  with  small  spots  of  rufous  and  black  on  a  white 
ground ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  wings  pure 
white;   axilhu-y  plume  white;   legs,  toes,  and  claws,  dark 
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olive  (drying  black) ;  ander  surface  of  the  toes  dilated  and 
flat.  In  this  state  of  plumage  it  is  the  Ruddy  Plover  of 
some  authors. 

The  female  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  larger  than  the  male,  and 
somewhat  less  rich  in  the  colour  of  its  summer  dress. 
Habine  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  in  several  pairs  killed 
at  different  periods  of  the  breeding-season,  the  males  and 
females  were  invariably  found  to  differ  in  their  plumage  ;  the 
general  colour  of  the  female  being  lighter,  and  having  more 
cinereous  and  less  of  black  and  reddish  marking  than  that 
of  the  male  :  this  is  especially  the  case  on  the  chin,  throat, 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck  ;  which  may  be  described  in  the 
female  as  white,  with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  dark  spots, 
and  scarcely  any  appearance  of  red ;  whereas  in  the  males, 
the  dark  colours  greatly  predominate."  No  such  difference, 
however,  was  observed  by  Major  Feilden. 

The  whole  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  about  eight  inches. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  four  inches  and 
Beven-eighths ;  the  first  qaill-feather  a  little  longer  than  the 
second,  and  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  winter  the  plumage  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
is  of  a  very  light  ash-grey,  almost  white,  the  shaft  of  each 
feather  forming  a  darker  streak  ;  carpal  portion  of  the 
wing  and  the  primary  quill-feathers  almost  black ;  tail- 
fcatbers  ash-colour,  edged  with  white ;  chin,  throat,  and  all 
the  under  surface  of  the  body,  white ;  beak,  legs,  toes,  and 
claws,  blackish. 

The  appearance  of  the  Sanderling  in  spring  when 
changing  to  the  plumage  of  summer,  is  prettier  than  at 
any  other  season ;  each  feather  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  exhibits  a  portion  of  black  in  the  centre,  edgetl  partly 
with  rufous  and  partly  with  the  remains  of  the  white 
peculiar  to  winter  ;  by  degrees  the  white  edging  gives  place 
to  the  red  ;  the  neck  in  front  becomes  speckled,  but  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  remains  white  all  the  year. 

A  female  killed  at  the  end  of  August  had  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  darker  than  in  the  spring,  but  mixed 
with  dull  black,   some  red.  and  greyish-white ;    almost  all 
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the  red  colour  of  the  breed ing-aeason  Lad  disappeared,  but 
the  autumn  moult  having  commenced,  a  few  of  the  gvoyiah- 
white  feathers  of  the  winter  plumage  appeared  iuteriuised 
with  the  faded  remains  of  the  tints  of  summer,  A  bird 
killed  on  the  2oth  of  October  had  completed  its  winter 
dress, 

A  bird  of  the  year  in  the  plumage  previous  to  its  first 
autumn  moult,  had  the  crown  of  the  bead,  back,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts,  black,  edged  with  yellowiah-wbite  ;  a  brown 
streak  in  front  of  the  eye  ;  nape,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  sides 
of  the  breast,  pale  grey,  with  wavy  streaks  ;  forehead,  throat, 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts,  pure  white  : 
wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adnlt. 

A  young  bird  in  half-down,  obtained  at  Grinuell  Land 
on  the  8th  August,  1870,  had  the  upper  parts  darker,  the 
markings  smaller,  and  of  a  warm  butf-colour,  as  are  also 
the  lower  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  figured  in 
Mr.  Dresser's  'Birds  of  Europe,'  viii.  pL  559. 

Varieties  of  this  species  aro  rare,  but  Mr.  C  M.  Adarasou 
has  recorded  a  white  one,  apparently  a  young  bird  of  thi< 
year,  shot  at  }{oly  Island,  Northnmborlaud,  on  the  2dth 
August,  1879. 
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tarital  joint.  Toea,  three  before  &nd  ono  behind  ;  the  outer  toe  united  to  the 
tnidille  one  by  a  Bmall  web  ;  hind  lo«  iibort,  barely  tnncliiog  tbe  ground.  Dimoi; 
the  breediag-seiuon  the  besd  and  Dcc.k  of  the  niiile  arc  ailorned  with  long  phimea, 
wliicb,  when  raised,  form  a  large  raff  aronnd  the  head,  and  the  faoe  ii  eorend 
iritb  >mall  llesb;  warU  or  papillo!. 

Thb  Ruff  differs  in  so  mauy  pointH  from  the  species 
incladed  in  the  genera  Totanua,  Scolopiw,  and  Tringu,  tLat 
the  generic  division  and  term.  Machetes*  in  reference  to 
its  pugnacious  habits,  proposed  for  it  bj'  Cuvier,  baa  been 
admitted  by  the  majority  of  systematic  writers.  This  species, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus 
known,  is  distinguished  by  the  periodical  assumption  by  the 
males  of  the  ritjf  about  the  neck,  which  has  led  to  the 
English  name.  Scarcely  any  two  males  have  the  ruff  alike, 
wliile  the  females  ai-e  uniform  in  colour,  or  nearly  so ;  tho 
males  are  polygamous,  and  about  one-third  larger  than  the 
females,  in  both  of  which  points  the  Ruff  differs  from  the 
characters  of  the  genera  named. 

The  Ruff  may  now  be  considered  as  only  a  passing  visitor 
to  this  country,  making  its  appearance  in  April  and  departing 
again  in  autumn,  at  which  time  the  young  birds  of  the  year,  in 
small  flocks,  are  also  seen,  and  single  birds  arc  occasionally 
killed  in  winter.  Formerly  many  Ruffa  and  Reeves,  the  latter 
being  the  name  applied  to  the  female,  remained  with  us 
during  the  summer,  and  bred  in  tho  fens  of  Somersetshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire ; 
but  the  two  latter  are  the  only  counties  in  which  it  has  been 
known  to  nest  of  late  years.  Drainage,  and  tho  spread  of 
cultivation  over  its  favourite  haunts,  are  perhaps  the  main 
rea-sons,  but  its  wholesale  capture  in  spring  for  the  t^ibles  of 
the  rich,  when  '  game  '  is  out  of  season,  is  also  responsible 
for  a  diminution  which  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  more 
existence  daring  tho  past  few  y«'ars  of  an  offeb'  Wild  Hirds' 
PreservatioQ  Act. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Montagu  made  a  tour  through 
Lincolnshire,  that  he  might  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  bU  the  history  of  this  singular  species  that  could  be 
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obtained.  He  foaud  thiit  tbe  birds  were  mticb  more  Bcarce 
than  tbey  had  been  before  h  large  tract  of  tbe  fens  was 
drained  and  enclosed,  and  would  probably,  as  af^riculture 
increased,  be  eutirely  driven  from  the  island.  A  lew  were 
still  found  about  Crowland,  but  tbe  nortli  fen  near  Spalding 
and  tbo  east  and  west  fens  between  Boston  and  Spilsby, 
were  Ibc  only  parts  that  appear  to  produce  tbem  with  cer- 
tainty, but  by  no  means  plentifully.  He  continues  : — "  The 
trade  of  catching  Euffs  is  confined  to  a  very  few  persons, 
and  scarcely  repays  tbeir  trouble  and  tbo  expense  of  nets. 
These  people  live  in  obscure  places  on  tbe  verge  of  the  fena, 
and  are  found  out  with  difHculty,  for  few,  if  any,  birds  are 
ever  bought  but  by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  fattening 
them  for  the  table,  Mr.  Towns,  tbe  noted  feeder  at  Spalding, 
asHures  ua  bis  family  bad  been  a  hundred  years  iu  the 
trade ;  that  they  bad  supplied  George  the  Second  and  many 
noble  families  in  the  kingdom.  He  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Towushend.  when  that  nobleman  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  take  some  Rutfa  to  that 
country,  and  actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from 
Liucolnabire,  left  seven  dozen  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
at  Cbatsvvortb,  continued  bia  route  across  tbo  kingdom  to 
Holyhead,  and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dublin, 
having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so  long  a  journey,  confined 
and  greatly  crowded  as  they  were  in  baskets,  wliicb  were 
carried  upon  two  horses.  During  our  stay  at  Spalding  we 
were  shown  into  a  room  where  there  were  about  seven  dozen 
males  and  a  dozen  females,  and  of  tbe  former  there  were  not 
two  alike.  Our  intrusion  to  choose  some  birds  drove  tbem 
from  tboir  stands,  and,  compelling  some  to  trespass  upon 
the  premises  of  others,  produced  many  battles.  It  is  a 
remarkable  character  of  these  birds  that  tbey  feed  most 
greedily  the  moment  tbey  are  taken ;  a  basin  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  boiled  wheat,  placed  before  them  is  instantly  con- 
tended for,  and  so  pugnacious  is  their  disposition,  that  they 
would  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  if  several  dishes  of  food 
were  not  placed  amongst  them,  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.     Their  actions  in  fighting  are  very  similar  to  those 
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of  a  game  cock  :  tlio  bead  is  lowered  and  the  Leak  bold  iu 
a  horizontal  direction  ;  the  ruft",  and  indeed  every  foatber, 
more  or  lesa  diateiided,  the  former  sweeping  tbo  pronnd  as  a 
ebield  to  defend  the  more  tender  parts  ;  tlie  auricles  erected, 
and  the  tail  partly  spread,  upon  the  whole  assuming  a  most 
ferocious  aspect.  When  either  (.ould  obtain  a  firm  hold  with 
the  hill  a  leap  succeeded,  accompauied  by  a  stroke  of  the 
wing ;   but  they  rarely  injured  each  other. 

"  Few  Buffs,  comparatively  speaking,  are  taken  in  the 
spring,  as  the  old  birds  frequently  pine,  and  will  not  readily 
fatten.  The  principal  time  is  in  September,  when  the  young 
birds  are  on  the  winp ;  these  are  infinitely  more  delicate  for 
the  tftlde,  more  readily  submit  to  confinement,  and  aro  less 
inclined  to  fight.  If  this  plan  was  generally  enforced  by  the 
proprietors  of  fen-land,  or  made  a  bye-law  amongst  them- 
selves, the  breed  would  not  bo  so  reduced;  bat  there  are 
still  fowlers  who  make  two  seasons,  and  1>y  catching  the  old 
birds  in  the  spring,  especially  the  females,  verify  the  fable 
of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs  :  the  destruction  of  every 
female  in  the  breeding-season  is  the  probable  loss  of  four 
young. 

"  The  manner  of  taking  these  birds  is  somewhat  different 
in  the  two  seasons :  in  the  spring  the  Huffs  hill,  as  it  ia 
termed,  that  is,  they  assemble  upon  a  rising  spot  of  gronnd, 
contiguous  to  where  the  lleeves  propose  to  deposit  their 
oggs  ;  there  they  take  their  stand,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  and  contend  for  the  females — the  nature  of 
polygamous  birds.  This  hill,  or  place  of  resort  for  love  and 
battle,  is  sought  for  by  the  fowler,  who  from  habit  discovers 
it  by  the  birds  having  trodden  tho  turf  somewhat  bare,  though 
not  in  a  circle  as  usually  described.  Wlien  a  hill  has  hem 
discovered,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the  spot  before  the  break  of 
day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his  decoy  birds,  and  takes  his 
stand  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards, 
or  more,  according  to  the  shyness  of  tho  birds.  Tho  not  is 
what  is  termed  a  single  clap-net,  about  8event<?en  feet  long 
and  b'i\  feet  wide,  with  a  pole  at  each  end ;  this,  by  means  of 
aprights  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  each    furnished  with  a 
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pulley,  is  easily  pulled  over  the  birds  within  reach,  and  rarely 
fails  taking  all  within  its  grasp;  but  in  order  to  give  the  pull 
the  greatest  velocity,  the  net,  if  circumstances  will  permit, 
is  80  placed  as  to  fold  over  with  the  wind ;  however,  there 
are  some  fowlers  who  prefer  pulling  it  against  the  wind  for 
Plovers.  As  the  Buffs  feed  chiefly  by  night,  they  repaii'  to 
the  frequented  hill  at  the  dawn  of  day,  nearly  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  fowler  makes  his  first  pull  according  to  circum- 
stanccH,  takes  out  his  birds,  and  prepares  for  the  stragglers 
who  traverse  the  fens  and  have  no  adopted  hill ;  these  are 
caught  singly,  being  enticed  by  the  staffed  birds.  These 
stuffed  skins  are  sometimes  so  managed  as  to  be  movable, 
by  means  of  a  long  string,  so  that  a  jerk  represents  a  jump, 
a  motion  very  common  among  Ruffs,  who  at  the  sight  of  a 
wanderer  flying  by,  will  leap,  or  flit  a  yard  off  the  ground, 
by  that  means  inducing  those  on  wing  to  come  and  alight  by 
him. 

*'  When  the  Reeves  begin  to  lay,  both  those  and  the  Ruffs 
are  least  shy,  and  so  easily  caught,  that  a  fowler  assured  ua 
he  could  with  certainty  take  every  bird  in  the  fen  in  the 
season.  The  females  continue  this  boldness,  and  their 
temerity  iucrcases  as  they  become  broody ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  found  the  males  at  that  time  could  not  bo  approached 
within  the  distance  of  gun-shot.  The  females,  the  Reeves, 
begin  laying  their  eggs  the  lirst  or  second  week  in  May ;  and 
we  have  found  their  nest  with  young  as  early  as  the  3rd  of 
June.     By  this  time  the  males  cease  to  go  to  liiU."* 

Montagu  took  the  trouble  of  transporting  several  of  these 
liirds,  both  males  and  fcmalee,  with  him  from  Lincolnshire 
into  Devonshire;  some  of  them  lived  three  years  in  captivity, 
and  one  of  them  four  years;  the  changeg  they  underwent  will 
be  noticed  under  the  descnptinii  of  plumage.  Montagu  says, 
that  "in  coiifinemont  the  males  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Reeves,  except  to  drive  them  from  their  food ;  they  never 
attempted  to  dispute  with  any  other  species,  but  would  feed 
out  of  the  same  dish  with  Land  Rails,  and  other  birds  con- 
fined with  them,  in  perfect  amity." 

•  Abriilgml  iroiii  ilw  S«inilcmc?nl  l<>  the  Ornitholopcftl  Dictiowiry  (1813). 


Tlie  late  Kev.  R.  Lubbock,  in  bis  '  Fauna  of  Norfolk,' 
lias  also  given  an  iutercBting  acconnt  of  tbe  behavionr  of  the 
Ruffa  iu  spring,  wbeu  their  *  hill  *  being  over,  tbey  disperse 
them  selves  about  the  marsh  in  search  of  females.  A  Reeve 
circling  round  her  nest  will  then  put  in  motion  three  or  four 
Ruffs.  The  males  seem  to  be  much  inconvenienced  l*y  the 
collar  of  long  feathers  which  obstrnctH  their  flight,  rendering 
it  Blow  and  labonred,  bat,  relieved  of  this  by  the  autumn 
moult,  thoir  flight  becomes  powerful  and  glancing  like  that 
of  the  female. 

In  Norfolk  it  is  possible  that  a  pair  or  two  may  still  nest, 
in  spite  of  the  ineontives  held  forth  by  collectors  of  British- 
taken  eggs ;  and  iu  Lincolunhire,  us  the  KiUtor  is  informed 
by  Mr.  Cordeaux,  a  nest  containing  two  eggs  was  taken,  and 
the  female  shot — in  flagrant  contravention  of  the  law — in 
188'2,  ill  a  locality  where  tbe  species  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  breeding.  In  Yorkshire  it  no  longer  breeds ;  and  since 
the  drainage  of  Prestwick  Car,  it  has  scarcely  been  known  to 
nest  in  Northumbcrbind.  On  tbe  west  coast  of  England  it 
occurs  on  migration;  and  Mr.  Adamson  once  obtained  a  nest 
at  Brongh  Marsh,  iti  tbe  Solway.  It  visits  the  eastern  side 
of  Scotland,  from  Berwick  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  but 
is  very  rare  on  the  west ;  and  in  Ireland  its  arrivals  have 
principally  been  noticed  on  the  east  coast,  seldom  in  the 
south  :  mostly  in  autumn. 

The  extreme  north-western  range  of  the  Ruff  appears  to 
be  Iceland,  where  it  has  occurred  as  a  straggler.  It  breeds — 
in  suitable  localities — iu  Scandinavia,  RusHia,  Northern  and 
Central  Poland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  North  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  north  of  France.  To  the  rest  of 
Europe  it  is  principally  known  on  its  double  migrations,  and 
its  winter-quarters  commence  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  flooded  fields  of  Egypt  it  is  found 
from  Angnst  to  May ;  and  through  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia, 
where  it  occurs  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  its  conrse  can 
be  traced  to  Nats).  On  the  west  side  of  Africa,  touching  at 
Madeira,  it  ranges  by  Sonegumbia,  Angola,  und  Iiamara 
Land,  to  Cape  Colony.    Anderseon  believed  that  iu  the  Lake 
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regions  uf  the  ioterior  it  was  to  be  found  tLroaghout  the 
year.  In  Asiatic  Siberia  the  Rnfif  extends  across  the  northern 
portion  dariog  the  breeding-season  np  to  76'  N.  lat. ;  bnt 
in  the  south-eastern  districts,  and  on  the  Amoor,  it  is  rare, 
or  unrecorded ;  it  has,  howerer,  been  obtained  in  the  island 
of  Yezo,  Japan,  but  not  in  China.  It  visits  Asia  Minor, 
and  Turkestan  ;  crosses  the  Pamir,  on  the  steppes  of  which 
Dr.  Severtzoff  fancies  it  breeds  ;  visits  the  northern  provinces 
of  India  in  vast  flocks  during  the  winter  ;  straggles  to  Ceylon  ; 
is  tolerably  abundant  ou  the  muddy  shores  of  Northern 
Burmah  ;  and  has  recently  (Ibia,  1683,  p.  86)  been  recorded 
from  Labnan,  in  North-Eastern  Borneo. 

The  Ruff  has  been  known  to  straggle  to  North  America, 
examples  having  been  obtained  in  the  States  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  Herr  A.  von  Pelzen 
records  (Ibis,  1876,  p.  332)  an  abnormally  coloured  specimen , 
with  plumage  in  a  much  worn  and  abraded  condition,  obtained 
in  the  district  between  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  and  the  Orinoco  : 
the  only  recorded  occurrence  of  the  Ruff  in  the  Neotropical 
region. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  placed  in  a  tussock,  generally 
in  the  wettest  part  of  a  swamp,  and  the  eggs  are  three  or 
four  in  unmber  :  of  a  pale  green  or  olive  colour,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  brown  ;  the  average  measurements  are  1*8  by 
1*2  iu.  The  young  are  somewhat  less  active  and  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  than  the  nestlings  of  most  of  the 
waders.  The  natural  food  of  the  Ruff  consists  largely  of 
insects  and  their  larvj^e,  and  vvorms,  with  au  admixture  of 
fine  gravel ;  but  Mr.  Collett  found  that  the  birds  which  he 
shot  on  the  autumn  passage  ncur  Christiania,  had  their 
etomacbs  lillcd  exclusively  with  the  seeds  of  a  sea-shore 
plant.     The  note  is  a  low  kach;  kick,  kack. 

The  Ruff,  in  breeding-plumage,  from  whicli  the  engraved 
figure  was  taken,  had  the  beak  one  inch  and  u  half  in  length, 
and  brown  ;  the  irides  dusky-broTMi  ;  the  head,  the  whole 
of  the  ruff,  or  tippet,  and  the  shoulders,  of  a  shining 
purple  black,  trausversoly  barred  with  chestnut ;  scapulars, 
back,   lesser    wing-coverts,  and  some  of  the  tertials,   pale 
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chestnut,  s|>eckled  mul  tipped  with  black ;  greater  wing- 
coverts  nearly  uiiiforin  ash-brown  ;  quill-fealhers  brownish- 
black,  with  white  shafts  ;  rump  anil  iipper  tail-coveits  whiti?; 
tail -feathers  ash-browii,  varied  with  cheHtuut  and  black  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  breast,  below  the  rufi'.  aiul  on  the  sides,  chest- 
nut, tipped  with  black  ;  bellj,  vent,  and  under  lail-covcrts, 
white,  with  an  occasional  spot  of  dark  brown  ;  legs  and  toeu 
pale  yellow-brown  ;  claws  black. 

The  whole  length  of  the  male  is  about  twelve  inches  and 
a  half.  Wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first 
qnill-feather,  which  is  the  longest,  six  inches  and  a  half. 
Tho  weight  of  a  Huff  is  about  six  ounces,  but  a  Ruff,  when 
fatted,  will  weigh  ten  ounces. 

Montagu  says,  "  Tho  long  feathers  on  tlio  nock  and  sides 
of  the  head,  in  the  male,  that  constitute  the  rufl'  and  auricles, 
are  of  short  duration,  for  they  are  scarcely  completed  in  the 
month  of  ^lay,  and  begin  to  full  the  latter  end  of  June.  The 
change  of  these  Hiugular  parts  is  accompanied  by  a  complete 
change  of  plumage ;  the  stronger  colours,  such  as  purple, 
chestnut,  and  some  others,  vanish  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
in  their  winter  dress  they  become  more  geucraUy  alike  from 
being  less  varied  in  their  plumage ;  but  we  observed  that 
those  who  had  the  rufl'  more  more  or  less  white,  retained  that 
colour  about  the  neck  after  tho  autumnal  mouiting  was 
effected.  We  noticed  that  in  coutiuemcut  their  annual 
changes  never  varied ;  every  spring  productnl  the  same 
coloured  ruff  and  other  feathers,  but  the  tubercles  on  the  face 
never  appeared.*  A  young  male  that  was  taken  destitute  of 
a  ruff  in  the  breeding-season,  whose  plumage  was  mostly 
cinereous,  except  about  the  head  and  neck,  put  on  the  ruff  iu 
couhneraent  the  next  spring  for  the  first  time,  which  was 
large,  and  the  feathers  were  a  mixture  of  white  and  chest- 
nut;  the  scapulars  and  breast  also  marked  with  chestnut ; 
and  iu  the  succeeding  autumnal  moulting  he  re-assumed  his 
former  cioerooaB  plamago." 

*  lo  fODfirnuktion  of  tiii*.  Mr.  A.  D.  lUrtlell  oimiiro*  llie  RdiUir  Ibml  ia  l>in]N 
which  hwl  be«n  carefollr  lUKrktd,  the  origiiuJ  oolvur  of  ihc  ruff  vru  alwtyi  rc- 
(iroiluced  Ihe  (ollowing  spring,  u  proTed  bjr  s  leriet  of  dnvingi  by  Mr.  J.  Wolf, 
VOL.    IU.  S   K 
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In  a  specimen,  kept  over  two  sammers,  at  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  the  moulting 
of  the  ruff  commenced  on  the  head  aud  neck,  about  the 
29th  of  March,  1832;  the  feathers  on  the  body  were  not 
thrown  off ;  the  head  and  neck  were  left  destitute  of  plam- 
age,  but  the  feathers  of  the  body  remained  in  a  perfect 
state.  The  new  ruff  and  head  feathers  appeare*!  almost 
immediately,  and  were  perfected  by  the  4th  of  May.  Tliii 
bird  began  to  shed  his  ruff  feathers  on  the  8th  of  June, 
and  by  the  6th  of  July  he  had  lost  them  all. 

A  female,  killed  at  the  end  of  April,  from  which  the  re- 
presentation was  taken,  had  the  beak  one  inch  and  a  qnart«r 
in  length,  dark  brown  at  the  point,  but  lighter  in  ooloar  at 
the  base;  irides  dusky-brown;  head  aud  neck  ash-browi, 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  email  feathers  darker  than  tbf 
margin,  producing  a  spotted  appearance ;  scapulars,  back, 
wiug-corerts,  aud  tertiuls,  nearly  black,  with  broad  nsli- 
browu  margins  ;  some  of  the  great  wing-coverts  and 
tertials  barred  transversely  with  pale  reddish-brown;  pri- 
maries dull  black,  with  white  shafts ;  secondaries  edgeJ 
with  pale  brownish-white ;  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
brown  ;  tail-feathers  ash-brown,  barred  transversely  with  pale 
reddish-browu  and  black;  chin  greyish-white;  feather*  of j 
the  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  sides,  black  in 
centre,  with  broad  greyish-white  margins ;  belly,  vent,  i 
under  tail-coverts,  white ;  legs  and  toes  pale  yelloTrish' 
brown  ;   clawa  black. 

The  whole  length  of  a  female  is  ten  inches  and  a  halt 
The  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  qaill- 
feather,  which  is  the  longest,  six  iuches  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  nestling  the  upper  parts  are  rnfous-buff;  cron 
black   with   a  light  central  streak ;    two  dark  loral  strip 
meet    at    the    nape,   which  is    brown  with    a  dark  bar;  V 
broad  black  streak  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  two 
lateral  ones  ;  under  parts  warm  unspotted  buff;  bill  black; 
legs  jmle  brown . 
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Tryngites  rufesoens  (Vieillot*). 

THE    RrFF-BREASTED   SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  rufescenn. 

TarnaiTRs,  CnhanU^. — IfiU  about  u  long  u  the  beiil,  riender,  atniigbt,  de- 
cnrved  kod  obtwe  at  the  tip;  nttal  iirooTe  Iodr  ;  Doatriln  baxnl,  linear,  mlher 
large.  Wingi  pointcii,  the  f  r«t  qnill-featber  tbe  longest.  Tail  Dioderat^.  iloahl; 
cmarginalA.  Lega  moderate,  steoder.  the  tibia  bare  for  a  oonniderahle  diataocc  ; 
tana*  oompreued,  alender,  acatcllatc,  aoterior  tocH  acutelUte,  ra<irginatu  ;  bind 
toe  tmall,  elerated  ;  clawi  amsH,  arcbed,  ileoder,  aligbtl;  acute. 

The  Antlior  Imd  the  frrnt'ficfttion  of  olitninin^  tho  speci- 
men of  tlio  intcrcHting  and  prettily-mnrkM  Sandpiper,  from 
which  tbe  fijjure  above  was  taken,  iu  the  aiitiinjii  <if  182fi, 
whou  at  RojBton  ;  and  soon  afterwards  made  it  known  ns  n 
new  visitor  to  England  and  Europe  in  tho  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  xvi.  p.  109,  pi.  11.  This  )»ird  wbh 
shot  early  in  the  month  of  September,  1826.  in  the  parish 
of  ilclbourne,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  company  with   some 

•  Tringa  ru/etei nt,  Vieillot,  Nou».  Diet,  xxtiv.  p,  470  (1819). 
f  Joonial  fiir  Oroitbologie,  1866.  p.  418 
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Dotterell  (Charadrius  morinellus) ;  and  passed  unmedutd; 
afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Melboane, 
by  whom  the  skin  was  preserved,  and  of  whom  it  was  fia- 
chased  for  the  Author  by  Mr.  John  Sims.  A  few  yeuB 
afterwards,  the  latter,  who  had  then  removed  to  Nonddi, 
obtained  a  second  example  of  this  species,  killed  at  Sherring- 
ham,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  preserved  it  for  the  MoHeam 
at  Norwich,  where  it  still  exists  :  the  entry  in  the  donation* 
book  being  that  it  was  killed  on  the  29th  Jnly,  18S2,  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Upcher.  Since  that  time  three 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Norfolk — one  shot  tt 
Yarmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1839  or  1840,  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr,  Heysham,  of  Carlisle*;  one 
killed  in  the  same  locality  on  the  22nd  September,  1841 
(Zoul.  p.  182) ;  and  one  obtained  on  the  mud  flats  of 
Breydon,  September  20tb,  1843  (Zool.  p.  263) ;  the  two  latter 
being  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  (Stevenson,  B. 
Norfolk,  ii.  p.  359). 

For  the  knowledge  of  another  specimen,  the  Author  wis 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  T,  Staniforth,  of  Bolton  Rectory,  Skipton, 
in  whose  collection  the  bird  is  preserved,  and  who  sent  word 
that  his  example,  which  was  a  male,  was  killed  at  Formby, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alt,  about  thirteen  miles  north  oi 
Liverpool,  in  May,  1829,  and  was  sent  to  Liverpool  market 
fur  sale  along  with  some  Snipes.  Mr.  F.  Bond  has  recorded 
(Zool.  p.  148)  the  occurrence  of  one  upon  the  Sussex  coa«l 
in  1843 ;  it  was  much  injured,  badly  preserved,  and  eventu- 
ally had  to  be  thrown  away,  but  Mr.  Bond  kept  the  charac- 
teristic wings. 

In  Cornwall  three  examples  have  been  recorded  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rodd  : — one  shot  on  the  sands  near  Marazion  whilst 
flying  in  company  with  Dunlins  and  Ring  Plovers,  on  the 
3rd  September,  1846 ;  one  obtained  at  a  pool  on  some  high 
moorland  near  Chun  Castle,  Morvah,  on  the  8th  September, 
1860  ;  and  one  at  St.  Bryher's,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  in 

*  Mr.  F.  Bond  iuforms  the  Editor  that  he  cannot  find  any  mention  of  lM 
specimen  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Hejtbam's  eolleetion  •* 
the  nth  May,  1850. 


mm-Bwusmoi  sAwannu, 
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iber,  1870  (B.  Conm^  p.  100).    Mr.  D'Uri«n  sUtes 

fl|Gaide  to  Exeler,  p.  122)  that  ooe  ns  killed  on  the  Exo  io 

.  1851  ;  and  in  the  antamnof  1858  one  was  that  bj 

^    uoer  Heaven  at  Londr  Island,  in  tfae  Bristol  Channel, 

nd  passed  into  tbe  eoUeetion  of  Dr.  Woodforde  of  TaoDton. 

In  Ireland,  as  raeofded  by  Mr.  F.  MCoj  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 

ST.  p.  271),  ft  tfedmea  was  obtained  near  Doblin,  and  is 

now  in  tfae  Nat«iral  History  Mnseom  of  that  dtj ;   and  two 

were   oUaioed  at  BeUwt  in  (Muber,    1864  (ZooL   1866. 

f.  -157>.     .\8  regards  Sootlaod.    ^Er.   R.   Gray  says  (B.  of 

•V.  Soot.  p.  dl9)  that  a  specimen  obtained  in  Caithness  is 

atill  in  the  collection  whid)  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair 

I  of  Wick. 

According  to  VieiUot,  and  I>egland  and  Gerbe.  a  bird  of 
tbe  year  killed  near  Abbeville  in  Picardy  was  in  the  coUec- 
lioo  of  M.  J.  de  Lamotte,  but  MM.  Mamiottan  and  Vian, 
in  their  recent  catalogae  of  rare  birds  ^Bnll.  Soc.  Zool.  Fr. 
1879,  p.  245),  make  no  mention  of  it.  In  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Gatke,  of  Heligoland,  there  is.  hoirever,  an  example 
killed  on  that  island  on  the  9th  May,  1847  ;  and  this  seems 
io  be  the  only  aatheuticated  oocorrence  in  Europe  beyond 
the  British  Islands. 

The  Baff-brea8U.-d  Sandpiper's  sommer-hanats  are  in  tbe 

kAMyftportions   of  tlie   American    Continent.      Specimens 

imPed  by  Dr.  Rae  are  in  tbe  British  Musoam,  obtained 

Fftt  Repalsc  Bay,  and  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  tbe  14th  of  Juno  ; 

f  and   it    breeds   abnndantly  in    the    Anderson  River  district 

I  and  alont;  the  Arctic  coast,  where  Mr.  MacFurlane  obtained 

niauv  eggs.     It  has  l>oen  obtained  in  Jane  at  Point  Barrow, 

Alaska,  bat    below  N'clnto,  ou  the  Yukon,  according  to  Mr. 

Dall,  it  is  rare,  and  it  has  only  once  been  obtained  nt  Sitka. 

At  St.  Micbacl's,  Alaska.  Mr.   E.  W.   Nelson  only  obUiiued 

two  in  the  course  of  four  years,  bat  he  found  it  quite  common 

at  Cape  Wankarem,  ou  tbe  Siberian  side,  early  in  .August, 

1881  (Cruise  of  tbe  'Corwin'  p.  90).*      Nutlall  wivs  (Mun. 

•  Middcoilorir  (Sil).  U<isc,  ii.  p.  221)  recor.la  one  uliol  on  tlie  30th  June  on 
thm  8m  of  Okbottk,  but  Mr.  Hartiog  ikinkn  ttml  Ifaia  miul  bitre  l>««n  Trtnga 
which  bu  ■  bafl'  breast  in  suiiiuicr. 
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Orn.  U.S.  and  Canada,  ii.  p.  113),  "This  elegant  species, 
some  soasoDB,  is  not  nncommon  in  the  market  of  Boston,  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  bcin^  met  with  near 
the  capes  of  Massachusetts  Hay.  My  friend  Mr.  Cooper  ha 
also  obtained  specimens  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Its 
food,  while  here,  cousista  principally  of  laud  and  marine 
insects,  particularly  grassLoppers,  which,  abounding  in  the 
nutiimn,  become  the  favourite  prey  of  a  variety  of  birds." 
But  idLhou^h  generally  ditfused  on  migration  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  as  a  rale  abundant,  and  its  visits  are 
somewhat  irregular.  Vieillot  onginnlly  described  the  species 
from  a  specimen  obtained  iu  Louisiuua.  Mr.  Dresser  found 
it  in  small  tlocks  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  individuals  in  August, 
1863,  near  Matamoras  in  Mexico,  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Texas,  and  also  between  the  former  and  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar  iu  Texas  itself,  but  Dr.  Heerman  said  he  had  not 
observed  it  tlioro  for  st-veral  seasons.  The  birds  obtained 
wore  very  fat,  and  delicious  eating;  they  never  seemed  to 
frequent  the  edge  of  the  small  ponds,  but  preferred  the 
j^ondy  plains,  and  the  dry  tnicks  made  by  the  cotton-teams; 
the  call-note  was  low  and  weak.  Canon  Tristram  obtained 
a  specimen  iu  the  Bermudfls  on  the  14th  November,  1848 ;  it 
has  occurred  in  Cuba  ;  and  in  South  America  it  has  been 
recorded  from  Colombia,  the  Upper  .\mazon,  Brazil,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  latter  being  apparently  the 
Bouthcni  limit  of  its  migrntii>n. 

According  to  Dr.  K.  Cones,  who  has  examined  at  least  a 
dozen  sets,  taken  by  Sir.  MacFariane,  the  eggs  of  the  Buff- 
breasted  Sandpiper  are  usoally  four  in  number,  of  a  clav- 
coloured  or  greyish  ground,  with  bold  Idotches  and  spots  of 
rich  umber- brown  ;  the  average  measurements  appear  to  be 
1"45  by  1  in.  The  nest  is  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground,  lined  with  a  litLle  gi-ass  or  a  few  leaves. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  i 
birds  of  this  genus  by  the  peculiar  markings  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  wings. 

The  beak  is  slender,  and  very  slightly  curved,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch   in  length,  and  gi-eeniah-black  ;  from  the 
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point  to  the  gape  it  rueasures  ono  iucb,  and  from  the  gape 
to  the  occiput  is  also  one  inch :  the  irides  hazel ;  the  fea- 
thers on  the  top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  approaching  to 
bliick,  each  feather  edged  with  very  light  browu^  giving  u 
mottled  appearance  ;  the  hack  of  the  neck  light  brown,  the 
dark  apots  formed  by  the  centre  of  each  feather  minute ; 
the  back  very  dark  brown,  the  extreme  edges  only  of  the 
feathers  light  brown ;  the  wing-coverts  brown ;  the  pri- 
maries nearly  black,  tipped  with  wliite  :  the  shafts  white  ; 
the  tertiala  brown,  edged  with  light  brown ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  brown,  with  lighter- colon  red  borders  ;  the  tail 
cuneiform,  the  centre  feathers  black,  the  shafts  and  edges 
lighter ;  the  feathers  on  each  side  light  brown,  enclosed  by 
a  zone  of  black,  and  edged  with  white  ;  the  chin,  sides  of 
the  neck,  throat,  and  breast,  light  brown,  tinged  with  buflf; 
abdomen,  flanks,  and  under  tail-coverts,  wLite,  but  per- 
vaded also  with  the  buff-colour  of  the  higher  parts;  the 
sides  of  the  neck  spotted,  from  the  dark  centres  of  the 
feathers  occupying  a  larger  surface  than  upon  the  front  • 
axillary  plume  pure  white  ;  under  surface  of  the  broad  web 
of  the  primaries  beautifully  mottled  with  dark  specks  ;  under 
Burface  of  the  secondaries  ending  in  sabre-shaped  points, 
presenting  a  series  of  lines  formed  by  alternating  abados  of 
white,  black,  and  dusky  bands,  which  in  the  adult  bird  are 
well  defined,  and  present  a  beautifully-variegated  appearance, 
peculiar  to  this  speci^is. 

The  legs  are  bare  for  half  an  inch  above  the  joint ; 
the  tarsus  measures  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  legs  and  toes 
clay-yellow,  the  claws  black.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird 
ia  about  eight  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest,  five  inches  and 
a  quarter.      Tlie  female  ia  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  male. 

In  the  young  bird  of  the  year  the  back  and  rump  aro 
somewhat  darker  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  under  parts  are 
whiter. 
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Babtkamia.  losgicauda  (Bcclistcm'). 
BAKTRAM'S   SANDPIPER. 

Totantis  liartramii. 

Bartramia,  I^MOH-f. — Bill  Kcarrely  longer  than  the  benil,  modcratel}'  ilender, 
atraifc'tit,  the  nSBal  groove  extcDdiog  nearly  to  tbe  tip,  wfiif^h  ia  luuroweil  bat 
obtuHC  ;  aostrils  Udcat,  basal.  Wings  not  reaching  to  tbc  ciihI  of  the  tail,  pointed, 
Ihe  fiffil  <]iiill-fciit(]cr  the  longest,  the  inner  Bccontlaries  ratlicr  elongateJ.  Tail 
of  twelve  fealhoni,  rather  long,  much  roanrled.  Legs  rather  long  and  ttlender, 
the  tibiit  bare  for  n  coniiiderable  distance  :  tartn.H  scutelUte  ;  to«s  three  ia  front, 
long  and  slender  ;  a  slight  web  between  the  outer  and  the  middle  ones ;  hind  to« 
elevated. 

The  enrliest  recorded  occurreuce  of  this  Aiuerican  species 
in   Great  Britain  was  that  of  a  bird  sLot    near  Warwick, 

•  Tnurja  longicnudn,  BechBleio,  Kane  Uebernicht  nller  bekannten  VOgel, 
|i.  453(1811). 

f  Traite  d'Omitholugie,  p.  S;>3  (ISdl).  It  is  cleai' that  the  gooerio  name 
Haiitamia  lia.<i  precedence  of  Artilmiit  of  Uooapiirte,  as  thai  author  quote*  it 
(Sa^g.  Dihtrib.  niLt.  Aninmli  VarU'b.  \<.  MU,  1831). 
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sitting  on  a  beau-stuLItki,  liy  Mr.  R.  Barnard,  aud  ecut  to 
the  late  Hugh  Rcid  of  Doiicafltcr  for  i>rcsLi'Vrttioa  on  the 
81st  October,  1851  (Zool.  pp.  SSaO,  3388,  125-1).  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  at  Compton  Vemey,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  The 
next  specimen,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gumey,  was  shot  on  the  12th  December,  1855,  in  a 
ploughed  field  between  Cambridge  ttud  Newmarket,  and  au 
illustration  of  the  bird,  with  the  following  details  of  its 
cflf-tare  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Tearle,  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  appeared  iu  '  The  IHustrated  News '  of 
20th  January,  1855  : — "  Somu  farm  labourers,  who  were 
engaged  in  thrashing  near  the  spot,  observed  a  strange 
bird  flying  round  in  large  circles  over  the  adjoining  field, 
and  ottering  a  whistling  cry  at  short  iutervalH.  It  fre- 
quently alighted,  aud  ran  along  the  ground  like  a  Corncrake. 
One  of  the  men  thought  he  could  catch  it  mth  his  hat,  and 
gave  chase ;  bat  the  bird,  as  soon  as  he  came  near,  rose, 
aud  flew  aronnd,  whistling  as  before.  On  seeing  that  it  did 
not  fly  away,  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  lived  close  by, 
went  into  his  father's  cottage  for  a  gnu,  aud  camo  out  aud 
shot  it.  He  sent  it  to  me  a  few  days  afterwards,  calling  it  a 
\VhiBtling  Plover."  Another  correspondent  of  the  same 
newspaper,  ander  the  initials  N.  S.  R.,  stated  that  he  had 
Bhol  a  bird  of  this  species  on  the  19th  of  January,  1855,  at 
iJigswear,  in  Gloucestershire,  bat  the  assertion  must  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  third  authenticated  example 
was  shot  near  MuUion  in  Cornwall,  from  a  piece  of  pasture- 
lumips,  aud  brought  into  a  game-shop  on  the  13th  November, 
1865,  when  Dr.  Bullmore  obtained  and  recorded  it.*  A 
fourth,  and  perhaps  the  earUest  Uritish-killed  specimen, 
appears  to  have  been  unrecorded  until  recently  (Zool.  1877, 
p.  389),  although  shot  at  least  thirty  years  previously  on 
the  banks  of  the  Parrot  in  Somersetshire :  it  forma  part 
of  the  collection  of  Dr.  Woodforde  of  Taunton. 

A  fifth,  recorded  by  Mr.  Georgo  Bolam,  who  acquired  it, 

*   * ZiioloKMl,'  lSO*t,   p.   37,  and  'Cornuh  KaaDu,'   p.  31  ;   «ec  aJao  Boddx 
'  II,  of  ConiMkll,'  t>|>.  VC  li'O,  (or  an  elaborate  <l«i>cii{>tiun. 
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was  shot  by   Mr.  James   Gray  on    the  sea-banks  at    Low- 
houghton    Low    Stead,    in    Northumberland,    on     the    2l9t 
Noveml*er,  1879.      Mr.   Bolam   writes  : — "  It  had  been    in 
the  ncighliourhooil  for  about  a  week  before  it  was   killed, 
and   was   iu    the   habit   of  frequenting   the   long  grass  or 
'  bents,'  with  which    the  links    at  Low   Stead  are  coTered. 
Mr.  Henry  Orey,  who  had  a  very  good  opportunity   of  ob- 
serving it  while  alive,  and  who  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
watching  its  habits,  informs  me  that  it  was  not  at  all  shy,  and 
when  amongst  the  tall  grass  lay  like  a  Snipe  or  Woodcock, 
aUowiug  him  to  approach  within  n   few  yards  of  it   before 
rising,  and  when  flushed,  after  flying  for  a  short  distance 
(seldom  more  than  a  hundred  yards  at  a  tim.e),  it  would 
again   drop  into  the  long  grass,  or  alighting  on   the   bare 
sand   would  run   off  to  some  convenient  place  of  shelter. 
When  surprised  in  the  open,  without  any  covert  at   hand 
(iinongst  which  to  hide,  it  ran  very  swiftlj',  frequently  stop- 
ping behind  a  stone,  or,  after  it  had  got  some  distance  away 
from  him,  standing  on  a  slight  hillock  or  other  eminence 
and  watching  his  movements,  its  tail  all  the  while  moving 
up  and  down  with  a  peculiar  swaying  sort  of  motion,  not 
observable  in  any  of  tho  other  Sandpipers.     Its  note,  uttered 
for  the  most  part  when  flying,  was  a  shrill  piping  whistle. 
Very  unfortunately,  it  had  not  recovered  from  the  autumnal 
moult,  many  of  the  feathers  being  only  partly  grown,  while 
others  are  entirely  wanting.     On  dissection  it  proved  to  be 
a  female,  and  the  day  after  it  had  been  shot,  when  it  came 
into  my  possession,  weighed  5\  oz.,  but  as  it  was    badly 
wounded  and  had  bled  a  good  deal,  it  must,  when  newly 
dead,  have  been  considerably  heavier."*     Respecting  a  sixth 
example,  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  writes  (Zool.  1880,  p.  608), 
that  on  the  27th  October,  the  late  Mr.  Cooper,  the  taxi- 
dermist  of    Radnor    Street,    St.    Luke's,    brought    for    his 
inspection  a  freshly-killed   specimen  which  had  been   pur- 
chased in   Leadenhall    Market,  hanging  up  with  a  lot   of 
Plovers,  said  to  have  como  with  it  from  Lincolnshire.     Tho 
stomach  contained  numerous    fragments   of  wing-cases    of 
*   'TbB  Field,'  ittth  Dec.  187»  ;  aad  Pr.  Berwick  Nat.  Club,  1880,  p.  167. 
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Hmall  beetles,  which  were  snbraitted  to  Mr.  E,  C.  Rye,  who 
couhl  find  nothing  to  mako  him  believe  that  the  bits  were 
other  than  the  remairks  of  British  in  sects.  Aud  laHtly, 
Mr.  Hartiiig  has  ehowii  to  the  Editor  a,  letter  from  Mr.  T, 
Cornish,  finuouncing  the  capture  of  uuother  at  St.  Keverne, 
near  the  Lizard,  Cornwall,  last  October  (1883).*  Of  other 
so-called  specimenH  on  record  several  have  proved  to  be 
examples  of  the  Buff. 

There  are  several  recortls  of  the  vifiiiB  of  Bartram's  Sand- 
piper to  other  parta  of  Europe,  but  the  correctness  of  some 
of  them  is  open  to  question.  Amongst  these,  one  in  Sweden, 
of  which,  according  to  Professor  Meves,  there  is  no  evidence ; 
one  in  Holland  ;  and  one,  according  to  Naumann,  in  Hesse. 
The  genuine  occurrences  arc,  the  one  obtained  bj  Mr.  C.  A. 
Wright  at  Malta,  on  the  17th  November,  1665  (Ibis,  1869, 
p.  247) ;  and  the  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Salvador!,  killed  in 
Liguria  in  1859,  now  in  the  collection  at  the  Museo  Civico 
of  Genoa.  As  a  straggler  it  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
Aaatralia,  fur  Gould  states  that  he  has  examined  a  specimen 
shot  near  Botany  Ray. 

In  America,  Richardson  observed  it  on  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan  in  May,  1827,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia.  It  appears  to  be  generally  distributt-d 
during  the  sammer  over  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  the  United  States  to  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  '  Upland  Plover  '  or  '  Field  Plover.'  It 
is  especially  abundant  on  the  great  plains  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  where  it  is  called  the  '  Prairie 
Pigeon ' ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  to  cross  that  natural 
barrier,  although  it  has  been  fotind  so  near  as  the  Big  Blue 
River,  Utah  ;  and  in  the  north-west  it  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Dall  on  the  Yukon  river,  Alaska.  On  migration  it  occurs 
in  considerable  nnmbers  both  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  at 
the  latter  season  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  says  that  vast  tlocks  pass 
through  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota, 


*  The  contemporaaMua  eaplare  of  •  Peotonl  Sandpiper  {Tringa  mae^iieua) 
io  Ibc  Seillj  IsUnds  «'u  announced  in  the  lame  Utter ;  bat  too  late  for  inaertlon 
in  the  chapter  on  that  iipeeir*. 
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where  many  remain  to  brned,  while  otliprs  continne  their 
coarse  northwanls  ;  the  autumn  passage  Bouthwards  com- 
mencing in  AugiiBt.  Mr.  Dresser  found  it  abundant  in 
Texas ;  and  its  migrations  extend  to  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies  and  Bermuda,  Central  America,  Colombia,  BrazU, 
Eastern  Pern,  and  Chili. 

Dr.  E.  Cones  says  that  the  neat  is  a  sh'ght  depression  iu 
the  ground  with  a  leaf  or  two,  or  a  few  blades  of  grass  ;  and 
the  eggs,  which  are  ordinarily  four  in  number,  are  laid  early 
in  June,  Their  shape  is  less  pointedly  pjriform  than  that 
of  some  species  ;  the  ground  is  pale  clay-colour  with  under- 
lying purplish-grey  shell-markings,  with  numerous  surface 
dots  of  amber-brown  ;  the  average  moasurementa  are  1-75 
by  1-39  in. 

The  young,  which  are  generally  hatched  before  the  end 
of  June,  are  somewhat  helpless  and  clumsy,  with  a  top- 
heftvy  appearance  and  disproportionately  long  legs,  until 
they  gain  their  feathers.  The  note  is  a  soft  mellow  whistle, 
whence  its  local  name  of  '  Papabote  ' ;  but  when  its  nesting- 
places  are  iuvaded,  this  bird  utters  a  harsh  and  ofteu-repeuted 
scream.  Although  eminently  terrestrial,  it  not  unfrerjuently 
ahghts  on  fences,  posts,  limbs  of  trees,  and  in  certain  districts 
telcgi'flph  poles  are  favourite  stands.  Its  food  in  summer 
seeras  to  consist  principally  of  grasshoppers,  and  at  other 
times  is  mainly  insects,  especially  beetles,  as  well  as  berries. 
The  stomach  of  the  one  shot  in  Cornwall  contained  remains 
of  the  common  black  beetle,  four  or  five  small  earth-worms, 
and  ft  little  slimy  green  herbage ;  the  bird  was  loaded  with 
fat,  and  weighed  6  oz.  2  drs. ;  in  fact,  this  species  is  almost 
always  fat,  and  in  antumn  it  is  delicious  eating. 

In  the  adult  in  summer  the  bill  is  blackish  towards  the 
tip,  yellowish  at  the  base  ;  irides  dusky ;  the  forehead,  over 
the  eye,  neck,  and  breast,  pale  rufous  marked  with  small 
streaks  of  black,  which  on  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
assume  the  form  of  arrow-heads  ;  chin,  orbit  of  tho  eye, 
belly,  and  vent,  white  ;  hind  head  and  neck  rufous,  minutely 
streaked  with  black ;  back  and  scapulars  black,  the  former 
edged  with  reddish-brown,  the  latter  with  white,  the  tortials 
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black,  edged  with  white  ;  primaries  blackiah-hrown,  the 
shaft  of  the  outer  quill  whitish,  the  iauer  vane  pectinated 
with  white  ;  secondaries  pale  brown,  spotted  on  the  cater 
Tanea  vdih.  black  and  tipped  with  white  ;  under  surface  of 
wings  beautifully  streaked  and  barred  with  silver-grey  and 
white  ;  greater  coverta  dnsky,  edged  with  warm  buff  and 
spotted  with  black  ;  lesser  coverta  pale  brown,  each  feather 
broadiy  edged  with  white,  wilbiu  which  is  a  concentric  semi- 
circle of  black  ;  rump  and  tail-coverts  deep  brown ieh-black, 
slightly  bordered  with  white ;  tail  wedge-shaped  when  closed, 
tapering,  of  a  pale  browu-orange  colour,  beautifully  spotted 
with  black,  the  middle  feathers  centred  with  dusky ;  legs 
yellow,  tinged  with  green  ;  under  surface  of  (he  wings  ele- 
gantly barred  with  black  and  white.  The  figure  was  taken, 
by  permission,  from  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Europe.' 

The  length  is  twelve  inches.  BUI  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  wing,  from  its  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
qnill-feather,  measures  six  inches  seven  lines;  the  tarsus 
two  inches  ;  naked  part  above  one  inch  ;  middle  toe  one  inch. 
The  female  is  on  the  average  rather  larger  than  the  male. 

The  adult  in  vriDter  is  rather  paler ;  and  immature  birds 
Lave  the  feathers  of  the  back  more  margined  with  nifous 
buff.  The  young  in  down  are  entirely  white  below,  tiuoly 
mottled  with  black,  white,  and  rick  brown  above  ;  the  feet  and 
under  mandible  light-coloured  ;  the  upper  mandible  black. 

Mr.  Harting,  who  carefully  dissected  the  Lincolnshire 
specimen,  remarks  that  the  sternum,  in  point  of  size, 
approximates  to  that  of  Toinniis  J'hscuh,  and  has  the  posterior 
margin  doubly  ck-ft  as  in  that  species  and  its  congeners; 
the  apex  of  the  keel  is,  however,  not  pointed  as  in  the  above, 
but  rounded  as  in  NiimeniHg  (Zool.  1880,  p.  509).  Tt  will 
be  observed  that  the  tail  is  barred,  as  in  Totanus,  and  not 
plain,  as  in  Tringa. 


ToTAHuei,  Bechttritf^. — Beak  longer  than  tbe  bead,  Btiaigfat,  or  very  alightly 
re-cuired,  soft  at  tLo  ba»e,  hard,  aolid,  and  cattlog  at  the  point,  compreased 
throughout  the  whole  length,  CQding  in  a  iharp  point ;  both  mandible*  grooTed 
at  the  luise ;  the  extreme  end  of  the  upper  miDdible  aligfatly  bent  towards  the 
oader  one.  Kostrils  lateral,  linear,  pierced  loogitoditially  ia  a  groove.  Legs 
moderate  or  long,  slender,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint ;  three  loos  in  front, 
one  behiod ;  the  middle  toe  united  to  the  onter  toe  bj  a  membrane.  Wings 
moderate ;  tbe  first  qaill-featber  the  longe«t ;  inner  seeoDdaries  eloogat«d.  Tail 
rather  short :  somowhat  rounded. 

The  Common  Sandpiper  is  a  summer  visitor  to  the  British 
Islands,  usually  appearing  in  April,  and  leaving  again  by 
the  end  of  September,  although  some  remain  till  November. 

•   Trinffu  llypoUueot,  Linnaeua,  Syst.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p   260  (1760). 
t  Omitbologiscbea  Taachenboch,  ii.  p.  284  (1803). 
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It  is  very  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sammer 
Snipe* 

As  &  rale  this  species  will  be  found  during  the  breeding- 
season  by  the  gravelly  margins  of  rivera,  brookB,  lakes,  or 
ponds,  and  it  is  partial  to  islets  of  shingle  with  scanty 
herbage,  in  the  middle  of  troat-streams.  Localities  of  this 
description  are  uncommon  in  the  south  and  south-east  of 
England,  and  there  the  Common  Sandpiper  is  chiefly  seen 
on  migration.  It  breeds  sparingly  on  the  moorland  streams 
of  CornwM.ll,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  perhaps  iu  Dorsetshire, 
occasionally  in  Sussex,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  nested  in 
Kent  and  in  Buckinghamshire.  Along  the  east  coast,  from 
Essex  to  Lincolnshire  inclusive,  it  is  only  a  visitor  on  migra- 
tion, and  has  not  been  known  to  breed ;  but  iu  Yorkshire 
the  country  is  suitable  to  its  habits,  and  it  nests  in  many 
localities.  It  also  rears  its  brood  in  various  parts  of  Wales : 
iu  fact,  west  of  the  Severn  and  north  of  the  Trent,  this 
Sandpiper  is  a  well-known  summer  resident.  Across  the 
Scottish  border  it  becomes  numerous,  and  it  is  to  bo  found 
on  almost  every  loch  and  burn  througbout  the  mainland, 
penetrating  to  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  and  to  the 
Shetland  Islands,  where  Saxby  found  it  breeding.  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown  has  observed  a  pair  on  Ben  Chaorin,  evidently 
nesting,  at  the  elevation  of  2,700  feet ;  but  in  these  islands 
the  species  generally  selects  lower  situations,  and  Mr.  R. 
Gray  states  (B.  W.  Scot.  p.  297),  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  he  has  even  seen  it  occasionally  making  its  nest  in 
dower-pots,  under  bushes,  and  among  growing  plants,  fre- 
quently in  tumip-fiolds,  when  previous  experience  had  taught 
the  birds  that  the  neighbouring  banks  of  shingle  were  liable 
to  be  rtoodod.  In  Ireland  it  is  generally  distributed  iu 
summer,  although  rather  less  numerous  than  iu  Scotland. 

*  OwioK  munljr  to  th«  ibon«r  hill  and  fe«t  is  ooiopare4  witb  Umm  of  alliod 
ipeeie^  Uut  uid  th*  Spottad  Sandpiper  faava  been  taken  not  of  Totanut  and 
plaaad  in  tk*  (rant  TriafoUu,  Bp.  Tb«  oiteologieal  pocalLaritiei  of  th«  Qttea 
SSaodiiipcr  bave  led  to  lbs  treolion  of  tbe  genu  Ihtodromat,  Kaup  ;  wliilgt 
tbo  Wood  Sandpiticr,  wbieh  >n  eloacl;  Tcaembles  it  externally,  baa  l>cen  placed 
in  tho  geoui  RkyaeopMlui,  Kaup.  la  ibe  preacnt  work  it  aeemi  expedient  to 
keep  tbem  all  in  tbe  genu  Tolanm. 
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On  tbe  Continent  of  Europe  the  Common  Sandpiper  occurs 
in  summer,  in  soitalile  situations,  from  tbo  snow-line  of 
the  north  down  to  the  PjronecB,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians, 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  South  of 
this,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  to  be  found 
breeding,  as,  for  instance,  iu  Madeira,  tbe  Canaries,  Spain, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  is  known  nearly 
everywhere  as  a  migrant.  It  ascends  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Abyssinia,  and  is  supposed  to  breed  in  some  of  the  elevated 
districts  of  Africa ;  its  course  being  traceable  along  the  entire 
coast-line  of  that  Continent,  as  well  as  to  Madagascar, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Seychelles.  In  Asia  it  is  found  &om 
the  Arctic  circle  southwards,  crossing  the  great  divide 
at  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  and  even  breeding  in  tbe 
Himalayas,  and  perhaps  in  the  highlands  of  Ceylon.  In  the 
rest  of  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  other  islands  down 
to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  it  is  a  visitor  from  autumn  to 
spring ;  it  is,  in  fact,  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Old 
World.  But  although  it  extends  its  Asiatic  range  to  the 
shores  of  Eamtchatka,  it  does  not  cross  over  to  the  west 
coast  of  America ;  nor  is  it  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
that  Continent,  being  replaced  there  by  the  Spotted  Sand- 
piper, T.  mactdarius. 

The  habits  of  this  Sandpiper  are  interesting,  its  actions 
arc  lively,  and  it  is  mostly  seen  while  running  nimbly  along 
the  gravelly  margins  of  streams  or  fresh- water  lakes,  but 
seldom  on  the  sea-shore.  When  on  the  pcround  it  is  in 
constant  motion,  tlirting  the  tail  up  and  down,  and  almost 
as  frequently  etretching  out,  and  again  withdi-awing,  the 
head  and  neck.  When  disturbed  and  fluBhed,  this  bird 
utters  a  piping  note  on  taking  wing,  which  has  been  com- 
pared by  Colonel  Sykes  to  the  sounds,  wheel,  wheel,  wheet  ,• 
and  Mr.  Selby  says  that,  from  the  resemblance  to  its  well- 
known  note,  one  of  the  provincial  names  of  this  species  is 
Willy  Wicket.  It  frequently  alights  on  fences,  and  Von 
Hcugliu  noticed  it  iu  Africa  perching  on  the  rigging  of 
ships,  uud  on  bushes  overhanging  streams.  Its  food  is 
worms  and  insects. 
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The  Common  Sandpiper  makes  a  slight  nest  of  mosa 
ami  dry  leaves  in  a  hole  on  a  Imnk  near  fresh  water, 
geueraJly  under  shcUer  of  a  bunch  of  rushes  or  a  tnft  of 
grRss,  aud  somotimoa  in  a  corn-field,  if  it  happens  to  extend 
near  enoii{,'h  towards  the  water.  Colonel  Legge  describes  a 
nest  which  be  fouud  in  Wales,  constructed  of  dead  pieces  of 
the  common  rush,  the  bottom  being  of  the  exceptional  thick- 
ness of  three  inches.  The  eggs  are  fuur,  reddish-white  in 
colour,  spotted  and  speckled  with  amber-brown,  measuring 
1"45  by  1  in.  "  If  disturbed  during  the  period  of  incubation," 
Mr.  Selby  observes,  "the  female  quits  the  nest  as  quietly  aa 
possible,  aud  usually  flies  to  a  distance,  making  at  this  time 
no  outcry  ;  as  soou,  however,  as  the  young  arc  hatched,  her 
manners  completely  alter,  and  the  greatest  agitation  is  ex- 
pressed on  the  approhonsiou  of  danger,  and  every  Btratagem 
ia  tried,  such  us  feigning  lameness,  and  inability  of  flight, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  intruder  from  the  unfledged 
brood."  A  writer  in  the  vicinity  of  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire, 
Bays  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  p.  148),  "  The  Common  Sand- 
piper breeds  with  us ;  and  I  this  year  started  uu  old  one 
from  her  nest,  at  the  root  of  a  fir-tree.  She  screamed  ont, 
and  rolled  about  in  such  a  manner,  and  seemed  so  completely 
disabled,  that,  although  perfectly  awure  that  her  intention 
was  to  allnre  me  from  hor  nest,  I  could  not  resist  my  in- 
chnation  to  pursue  her,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  great 
dithcuUy  in  finding  the  nest  again.  It  was  built  of  u  few 
dried  leaves  of  the  Weymouth  pine,  and  contained  three 
young  ones,  just  hatched,  and  an  egg,  through  the  shell  of 
which  the  bill  of  the  young  chick  was  just  making  its  way ; 
jet,  young  as  they  were,  on  my  taking  out  the  egg  to  examine 
it,  the  little  things,  which  could  not  have  been  out  of  their 
shells  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  set  off  ont  of  the  nest  with 
as  much  celerity  as  if  they  had  been  running  about  for  a 
fortnight.  As  I  thought  the  old  one  would  abandon  the  egg 
if  the  young  ones  left  the  nest,  I  caught  them  again,  and 
covering  them  up  with  my  hand  for  some  time,  they  settled 
down  again.  Next  day  all  four  had  disappeared."  The 
adult  Sandpiper  can  swim  aud  dive  well,  however  inapplicable 
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to  saeh  •  pwpoae  the  fiaet  of  this  little  biid  tamj  i^vpear  to 
be ;  mttd  Mr.  Selbj  mflBtioiiB  that  the  yomig,  too,  vhen  three 
veeka  or  a  month  old,  jast  before  thej  are  able  to  fly,  if 
itiawmiwd  and  attempted  to  b«  cao^t,  boldlv  take  to 
valer,  diring  repeatedly,  and  to  a  eonsidcnible    diatanoeJ! 
llenn.  Sbeppard  and  Whitear,  the  aatbora  of  the  '  Gata- 
kgae  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Biids,'  8ay»  "  Some 
nnoe  we  aaw  a  Sandpiper  flying  aeroes  a  river  attacked  by  ft^ 
Hawk,  when  it  instantlj  dived,  and  remained  nnder  water 
until  its  enemy  diKup|>eared.     It  then  emerged  and  joioc 
it«  eompaniona.     This  bird,  when  flashed,  sometimes  atterttl 
a  note  resembling,  as  near  as  possible,  that  of  the  Kingfisher." 
Hont^n  8a>-8,  "  Having  Mhot  at  and  winged  one  of   this 
■peciea,  tm  it  was  flying  across  a  piece  of  water,  it  fell,  and 
floated  towards  the  verge,  and  as  we  reached  to  take  it  np, 
the  bird  instantly  dived,  and  we  never  aaw  it  rise  again  to 
the  surface." 

The  beak  of  the  Common  Sandpiper  is  dark  brown  towaidfll 
the  point,  pale  yellow-bruNvn  at  the  base  ;  the  irides  dusky- 
brown  ;  from  the  beak  to  the  eye  a  brown  streak,  over  that» ' 
over  the  eye,  and  over  the  dark-coloared  ear-ooverts,  a  light- 
colonred  streak ;  the  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  the 
whole  of  the  wing-coverts,  the  back,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
the  four  central  tail-feathers,  greenish-brown,  with  a  dusky 
greenish-black  stripe  across  the  centre,  and  along  the  line  of 
the  shaft  of  each  feather ;  viing-primaries  almost  black,  with 
a  greyish-white  patch  on  the  inner  web  of  all  but  the  first ; 
the  830ondaries  tipped  with  white ;  the  tail  graduated,  tlie 
central  feathers  being  the  longest,  and  all  twelve  barred  with 
greouiHb-blaok ;  the  four  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side 
tipped  with  white ;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side 
with  the  outer  webs  white,  barred  with  greenish-black ;  the 
chiu  white ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  streaked  with  dusky-blaok,  on  a  ground-colour  of  pale 
ash  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  a  delicate  and  uniformly 
uuspntkid  wljjtf  (Ik'Iiw  the  systematic  specific  name  of  iho 
bird) ;  the  legi»  aud  toes  ash-green;  the  claws  brown. 
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The  whole  length  of  the  hird  is  seven  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  winj;  four  inches  and 
a  qaarter ;   the  first  quill-fejither  the  longcHt. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  front  of  the  neck  white, 
with  dfirk  streaks  on  the  sides  only;  the  white  strcuk  over  the 
e^'oa  more  conspicuous  ;  the  wing-coverts  darker  in  colour  ; 
the  feathers  on  the  hack  cjged  with  reddish-buff,  spotted  with 
black. 

The  chick,  soon  after  leaving  the  egg,  has  all  the  upiwr 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  down  of  an  ash- brown  colour, 
with  a  black  streak  through  the  eye  ;  a  black  stripe  on  the 
head,  nape,  and  down  the  back  ;  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  greyish-whito  ;   the  legs  paU)  green. 

For  the  raeans  of  figuring  the  young  bird  in  this  state, 
the  Author  was  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  C  Htiysham,  of 
Carlisle. 
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ToTANUa  M\CULARID8    (LmncBus*). 

THE  SPOTTED  SANDPIPER. 

Totaniis  maeulxiriug. 

The  Spotted  San'dpipeu  is  an  American  bird,  wbicli  was 
originally  included  in  the  British  List  through  an  error  on 
the  piirt  of  Edwards,  who  described  by  this  uame  (Gleanings 
ill  Nut.  Hist.  vi.  p.  1-41)  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Sand- 
piper obtained  in  Essex,  liguiiug'  at  the  earae  time  a  genuine 
example  of  the  Spotted  Saudpiper  from  America.  Bewick's 
bird  ia  certainly  our  Old  World  specieSj  and  so  are  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  speciraens  since  recorded  from 
time  to  time  as  Spotted  Sandpipers,  a  lou{^  list  of  which  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hartiiig  in  his  valuable  '  Handbook  of  British 
Birds '  (p,  139).  Iguorauco  and  self-deception  on  the  part 
of  the  owners,  aro  responsible  for  several  of  these,  but  some 
of  the  others  labour  under  the  imputation  of  being  genuine 
examples  of  the  .American  species,  sold  to  their  possessors  as 

*   Trinija  mncuiarw,  Liniupiif,  S^st.  Nat  Bd.  12,  I  p.  240  (1766). 
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British -killed  specimeua.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gunicy,  jun.,  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  inveBtigation  of  the  authenticity, 
in  both  senses,  of  the  examples  recorded  (Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist,  pp,  255—202),  and  he  has  iinqnestionably  dis- 
posed of  the  claims  of  the  majority.  The  details,  too  often 
unpleasant,  are  well  worthy  of  pernsal ;  hut  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  work  it  will  suffice  to  say,  without  impugning 
any  particular  recoid,  that  the  following  occurrences  appear 
flufBciently  established  to  entitle  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  to 
retain  its  place  in  the  list  of  stragglers  to  the  British  Islands.* 

A  couple,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Gurney's  possession, 
were  said  to  have  been  shot  at  the  Crumble  pond,  near 
Eastbourne,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1806,  and  their 
antecedents  bore  investigation.  In  August,  18G7,  as  recorded 
by  Mr.  11.  Gray  (B.  of  W.  of  Scot.  p.  2OT),  two  Spotted 
Sandpipers,  male  and  female,  presumably  shot  in  the  vicinity, 
were  left  in  the  Jlegh  at  the  Museum  of  Aberdeen,  as  proved 
by  Mr.  Angus,  and  the  stomachs  of  the  birds  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Gray  for  dissection.  The  antecedents  of  other  examples, 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  these  islands,  is  less  satisfactory.f 

It  Las  been  stated  by  Nilsson,  Temminck,  Naumann,  and 


*  The  following  nsmtire  by  Mr.  C.  M.  AdMaion  ('  Some  More  Screpi  atwut 
BiriK'  p.  263)  nokj  be  read  with  mlranUge  bj  collector!  of  PiritUb-killcd 
upeoiiDens  : — "A  friend  one  dar  mentiotiel  to  me  that  a  miui  had  sent  him 
•kinii  of  tbe  S|io(t«d  Sandpiper  from  bis  Deigbbnarhond,  and  bo  aakcd  me  what 
I  iboo^bt  o(  tbem.  I  at  onoe  said  American.  This  tran,  my  friend  told  me, 
Slid  tbcy  came  ever;  summer.  I  told  taf  fri(>nd  I  would  give  live  pounds  a 
piece  for  tbem  recently  killeil,  if  obtAioable.  Then  be  seemed  inclined  to  go 
over  bimself,  bql  did  not.  However,  some  little  time  afterwards  be  aakcd  m« 
to  oome  and  see  a  Bpctted  Suoilpiper,  with  tbe  t>ody  in  it,  which  bad  lieen  aeot 
bim.  Tbe  sender  wrote  Atating  he  had  shot  the  bird,  which  bad  fatleo,  and  be 
ooiild  not  find  it ;  but  on  goin^  seroral  days  after  he  bad  foond  it,  but  i(  waa 
itael«»,  as  the  weather  was  hot,  it  Wwg  in  sammer.  Tbe  bird  bad  fall-sised 
mafgoU  in  it,  but  instead  of  being  tender  and  coming  to  pieces,  it  was  as  tough 
•a  leather,  and  tbe  feather*  all  firm  in  the  bard  skin,  and  it  bad  not  tbe  iiaiell 
of  •  receotly-killeil  patrid  lurd.  I  a^io  said  nnqoe^tinnably  American — that 
is,  it  waa  an  ohl  dried  bird  with  the  llesh  in  which  had  been  wetted,  and  either 
flies  bad  blown  in  it,  or,  more  likely,  the  maggota  bad  been  purposely  put  on  the 
softened  flesh.  Tbe  following  year  the  man  said  the  Act  of  Parliament  prevented 
bin  getting  any  more  Spotted  Sanilpiper«,  but  1  should  think  he  bad  cnoogb  of 
then." 

t  Cf.  Dalgleisb,  Ball.  Nntt.  Cm.  Olnh,  1880,  pp.  147-140. 
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other  anthoritieB,  that  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  a  visitor  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  bat  the  Editor  is  nnable  to  find 
any  convincing  evidence  of  the  correct  identification  of  tin 
specimens  said  to  have  been  obtained.  MM.  Yian  ud 
Marmottan  (Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  Fr.  1879,  p.  248),  among  tka 
list  of  rarities  obtained  exclusively  in  France,  cite  an  adolt 
male  T.  macularius  killed  on  Uie  22nd  April,  1875,  li 
"Spire,  Baviere  rhenane"  (!) ;  and  Mr.  Gatke  informs tfae 
Editor  that  he  believes  in  the  authenticity  of  one  shot  ob 
Heligoland  in  May,  1840,  and  sent  to  Hamburg  before  he 
collected. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper  has  a  very  extensive  range  in 
North  America,  breeding  from  Labrador  to  Texas,  and  fhm 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  month  of  the  Yukon.  It  ii 
found  np  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  lakes  near  the  end  of  the  forest-growth. 
In  October  it  leaves  the  Northern  States  and  passes  sooth- 
wards  for  the  winter,  visiting  the  Bermudas,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Ceutral  and  South  America  as  far  as  Brazil.  The  retain 
migration  takes  place  in  April,  but,  as  observed  by  Andnbon, 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  time  of  breeding 
in  southern  localities  such  as  Texas,  and  northern  ones  like 
Labrador.  During  the  breeding-season  it  inhabits  the  banb 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  where  its  actions,  habits,  and  food  are 
observed  to  accord  so  closely  with  those  of  our  Common  Sand- 
piper in  this  country  as  to  make  quotation  from  American 
authorities  unnecessary.  One  extract  from  Audubon's 
Ornithological  Biography  may  be  given,  because  it  refers  to 
n  power  possessed  by  birds  which  has  been  doubted — ^th«t 
of  being  able  to  move  their  eggs  when  danger  threatens. 
"  My  esteemed  friend,  Thomas  Macculloch,  of  Pictou,  Noti 
Scotia,  having  transmitted  to  me  a  curious  account  of  the 
attachment  of  one  of  these  birds  to  her  eggs,  I  here  insert  it 
with  pleasure : — *  Being  on  an  excursion  to  the  Hardwood 
Heights,  which  rise  to  the  west  of  Pictou,  my  attention  wis 
attracted  by  the  warble  of  a  little  bird,  which  appeared  to  me 
entirely  new,  and  which  proceeded  from  a  small  thicket  • 
short  way  off.     Whilst  crossing  an  intervening  meadow,  I 
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vliite,  aa  IB  the  CnmiBow  Sm^^er,  bat  As 
loof^;  in  the  tafllhra  fiBatboB  on  eadi  nde hmttirihile l^iy 
and  only  one  feather  on  eadi  ootaide  of  tha  tail  lias  tta 
outer  ird>  white,  barred  with  greeniab-bladc ;  fha  duB^hita; 
the  throat,  neck,  Ineast,  and  all  the  nnder  parts,  ww  to  tiia 
enda  of  the  under  tail-corerts,  white,  bat  onanMBled  vitt 
nnmenms  well-defined  ronnd  qiota  of  doskj 
the  l^B  and  toes  flesh-colour ;  the  daws  brown 

The  whole  length  is  about  six  inches  and 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  fioor 
the  first  quill-feaUier  the  ItHigest  in  the  wing. 

The  birds  of  the  year  are  far  less  spotted  on  the 
parts  than  the  adults,  which  increases  the  reaemblaiMB 
between  this  species  and  the  Common  Sandpiper. 

The  young  chicks  on  leaving  the  shdl  are  eoTBxed  talk 
down  of  a  dull  drab-colour,  marked  with  a  single  stndk  d 
black  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  with  another  belmid 
the  ear. 
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ToTANus  ocHRoi'Us  (Linnieus*) 

THE  GIIEEN  SANDPIPER. 

Totanns  ochroput. 

The  erratic  habits  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  have  given 
rise  to  endless  discussion  and  sarmise.  As  a  bird  of  doable 
passage  it  is  not  unfrequont  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
Boiaetlmes  occurring  even  in  winter,  wLeu  deep  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  and  as  a  mlo  it  is  absent  from  our  streams  for 
only  the  brief  interval  between  the  beginning  of  June  and 
the  end  of  July^ — barely  a  couple  of  montliH.  Single  birds, 
pairs,  and  small  parties,  have  however  been  observed  hero 
during  those  summer  moulha,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  has  shown 
by  a  tabulated  statement  that  Cirecn  Sandpipers  have  been 
obtained  in  Norfolk  \i\  every  month  of  the  year. 

In  a  letter  received  on  the  15th  of  September,  1840,  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Lubbock  said  : — "  This  year  I  requested 
my  nephew,  who  is  often  about  the  rivulet  looking  for  fish, 
to  let  mo  know  as  soon  as  be  perceived  their  return.     On 

*  Trlntfa  Otf&pkvi  (nUprint),  lAmmna,  Sytt.  Nat.  &I.  12,  i.  p.  250  (1766). 
VOL.    III.  8    N 
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the  23rd  of  July  be  told  me  tliat  he  Lad  seen  six  together, 
and  OB  the  26th  of  the  same  month  I  foand  them  near  the 
place  he  bad  nieutiont>d.  By  creeping  on  mv  hands  and 
knees  I  obtaiut'd  a  good  view  of  them  as  they  walked  about 
on  a  mud  bank,  and  believe  from  the  duller  look  of  the 
plumage  of  some,  that  they  were  two  old  birds  with  a  brood 
of  young  ones.  Tht-y  appear  to  separate  soon  after  their 
arrival,  or  to  unite  for  a  day  or  two  as  fancy  leads  them." 

It  has  naturally  been  Hupposed  that  this  Sandpiper  breeds 
occasionally  in  the  British  Islands,  and  since  the  fact  has 
been  placed  beyomi  question  that  this  species  habitually 
deposits  its  eyga  in  old  nests  in  trees,  many  points  in  the 
habits  of  the  birds  observed  in  summer  have  a  peculiar  sigui- 
ficanco.  Thus,  so  long  ago  as  June,  1843,  Mr.  Knox  ob- 
Borved,  as  recorded  in  his  dehVbtful  '  Ornithological  Rambles 
in  Siisaex  *  (p,  2'27),  tliat  four  birds,  one  of  which  was  after- 
wards shot  for  identification,  when  disturbed  from  the  borders 
of  a  pond  through  which  ran  a  clear  trout  stream  at  Cocking, 
near  Midhurst,  always  retired  to  the  great  woods  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  There  are  many  similar  records 
from  various  parts  of  England,  and  in  a  footnote  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  '  Birds  of  Norfolk,'  ii.  p.  226,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney, 
juo-,  communicates  the  following: — "Mr.  Alfred  Roberts, 
of  the  Museum  at  Scarbnrongh,  has  had  the  Green  Sand- 
piper (T.  orltfiipiis)  several  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hunmanby,  in  all  cases  shot  iu  Jane.  The  keeper  there 
says  they  breed  in  old  crows'  nests ;  he  has  seen  them  come 
off  from  the  nests,"  This  statement  is  explicit,  and  only 
requires  confirmation  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  says 
(Hbk.  Yorks.  Vertebs.  p.  77),  tliat  there  is  no  reliable 
evidence  of  its  having  bred  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  same 
must  at  present  bo  said  of  the  rest  of  England.  To  that 
country  and  to  Wales  the  Green  Sandpiper  is  a  periodical 
visitant  of  general  distribution  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
inland  waters,  although  never  numerous  ;  and  it  occurs  with 
tolorable  frequency  iu  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland  up  to 
Aberdeenshire,  although  very  rare  iu  the  west,  and  unknown 
in  the  island  dependencies.     In  Ireland  a  few  arc  obtained 
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on  tboir  migratious  along  the  eastern  side  nearly  every  year, 
but  it  must  be  considered  a  very  rare  bird  on  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  the  west. 

The  hrceding-rauge  of  tbia  species  in  Europe  reaches  as 
far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  extends 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia  ;  Northern  and 
Ccntriil  Russia,  where  it  is  the  commonest  of  the  Sandpipers; 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and  Northern  Germany 
as  far  west  as  Holstein.  Bogdauow  states  that  it  breeds  in 
the  Caucasus.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  rest  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  Green  Sandpiper  has  not  as  yet 
been  proved  to  be  other  than  a  migrant,  although  suspected 
of  breeding  in  several  localities,  and  even  in  the  (.'xtreme 
south  its  stay  is  unusually  late :  for  instance,  a  fully  adult 
female  in  the  Editor's  collection  was  obtained  near  Malaga 
on  the  24th  of  June.  Its  residence  is  similarly  prolonged 
in  the  islands  and  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  it  is  a  common  species  in  suitable  localities, 
from  autumn  to  spring,  in  Northern  Africa  from  Morocco  to 
Egj'pt.  On  the  western  side  of  that  continent  it  baa  not 
been  traced  at  present  beyond  Angola  ;  but  in  the  eastern 
portion  it  is  found  up  the  Nile  to  Abyssinia,  and,  through 
the  great  Lake  district,  to  Cape  Colony.  Passing  to  .\8ia, 
its  summer  range  is  found  to  extend,  as  in  Europe,  to  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Stanowoi  Mountains 
and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk ;  in  Japan,  Mongolia,  and  China 
the  bird  is  only  a  migrant ;  but  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Severtzofif 
to  breed  in  Turkestan  and  in  the  Pamir.  To  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Baluchistan,  and  India  it  is  a  regular  visitor,  arriving 
in  the  latter  as  early  as  July,  and  it  occurs  in  small  uambcrs 
in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Teaasserim,  beyond  which  it  has 
not  at  present  been  recorded  ;  its  range  is,  therefore,  less 
extensive  than  that  of  some  of  its  congeners.* 

The  remarkable  deviation  of  the  Green  Sandpiper  from 


*  Mr.  Bkrting  h«a  m  ikjn  of  tbia  iq>«eiea  wbich  vag  xaid  to  have  forined  part 
oi  •  collection  of  Ann'ricjiii  skint  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scutia,  hut  tbere  i«  no 
(MwiliTo  evid«oev  uf  tlio  occunrenfo  of  the  Urreii  Sandpiper  in  tlie  Nr«Ktic  iTgion. 
ft/,  15uU.  Nutt.  Om,  Cluh.  1S7«,  p.  19) 
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the  ordinary  nesting-b&bits  of  other  waders,  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  British  readers  by  Professor  Newton, 
who  published  an  interesting  uccouut  of  the  novel  facts  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1863  (pp.  529— 
532).  It  appears  that  the  tirst  published  intimation  of 
the  selection  of  trees  as  breeding-places  was  given  in  '  Nau- 
manuia'  for  1851  and  1852  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Herr 
Wiese  narrated  iu  the  'Journal  fiir  Oruithologie,'  1855, 
p.  Sli,  how,  having  been  told  of  this  by  an  old  sportsman, 
he  took  a  clutch  of  four  eggs  himself  from  a  simple  bed  of 
moss  high  up  in  tho  fork  of  a  pine-trco  iu  the  district 
of  C'oslin,  Pomerania,  where  he  afterwards  found  others. 
Subscfjuently^  Forester  Hiuz  commuuicnted  (J.  f.  O.  1862, 
p.  4G0)  ample  details  respecting  the  niditication  of  this 
species  as  observed  by  him  iu  Pomerania  since  the  year 
1818.  The  eggs,  which  have  beeu  found  as  early  as  the  16th 
of  April,  were  frequently  placed  on  old  nests  of  the  Song- 
Thrush,  Jay,  Blackbird,  Missel-Thrush,  Wood  Pigeon ;  once 
on  that  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike ;  often  in  squirrels'  dreys ; 
sometimes  on  the  ground ;  on  the  moss  on  old  stumps  with 
only  a  few  leaves  under  the  eggs ;  iu  broken-dowu  trees 
where  Starlings  and  Pied  Flycatchers  had  preriously  nested ; 
on  the  branches  of  an  old  pine-tree  where  the  spines  were 
heaped  together  ;  at  elevations  varying  from  8  to  35  feet ; 
but  alwa^'s  in  proximity  to  ponds.  From  one  of  the  loftiest 
nests  the  young  jumped  down  without  injury,  and  imme- 
diately hid  themselves  iu  the  grass.  Mr.  Seebohm  found  an 
old  neat  which  contained  one  egg  of  this  Sandpiper,  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  iu  a  willow-tree  at  Egarka  on  the 
Yenesei,  on  the  t>th  July.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  greyish- 
green,  with  small  purplish-brown  spots  and  markings,  thicker 
towards  the  larger  end  ;  they  measure  about  1-55  by  1-1  in. 
It  is  supposed  that,  as  with  other  waders,  two  females  occa- 
sionally lay  in  the  same  nest,  as  seven  eggs  are  said  to  have 
been  found  iu  ouo ;  the  usual  number  being  four. 

The  Ureeu  Sandpiper  is  partial  to  woodhiud  streams  and 
ponds,  and  peaty  swara[)S  and  moadow-drains,  and  it  is  seldom 
found  in   the  viciuity  of  the  sea.     It  is  generally  observed 
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alone  or  in  pairs  or  family  parties,  and  is  a  ehy  and 
watchful  species,  frequently  aliiftiug  its  feeding-grouutls  for 
no  assignable  reason.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  glancing  ; 
and  the  note  is  a  remarkable  shrill  whistling  tnl-titi-tui. 
Mr.  Hartingj  who  has  given  a  long  and  excellent  account 
of  its  habits  (B.  of  Middlesex,  pp.  17B-177),  says  that 
it  is  more  sluggish  in  its  movements  than  the  Common 
Sandpiper,  feeding  more  slowly  and  systematically.  It  is 
not  a  Knrface  feeder,  but  bores  a  goml  deal  for  its  food, 
which  ctmsists  chiefly  of  small  beetles,  spiders,  very  small 
red  worms,  woodlice,  and  small  fresh-water  snails,  mingled 
with  a.  little  vegetable  matter,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
grit  than  is  usual  with  other  species  of  the  genus.  Of  a  bird 
wounded  on  the  *2ud  November,  1840,  and  kept  alive,  tho 
late  Mr.  Doublcday  wrote  to  the  Author  that  it  was  not  at  all 
shy,  and  fed  readily  upon  small  worms,  lirst  dipping  them  in 
a  pan  of  water ;  it  ran  abont  tho  room  rapidly,  constantly 
moving  its  tail  up  and  down  like  a  Wheatear.  The  flesh  ia 
described  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  Lubbock  as  having  "  a  most 
fulsome  muddy  smell,' '  although  the  bird  is  generally  fat ; 
and  ilr.  Cordeaux  and  Colonel  Irby  speak  of  its  serai-aromatic 
and  musky  odour,  but  Mr.  Gurney  and  others  have  not 
noticed  this. 

The  beak  is  greenish-black ;  the  iiides  hassel ;  from  the 
beak  to  the  eye  a  dusky-brown  streak ;  over  that  and  over 
the  eye  a  white  one ;  top  of  the  head,  back  uf  the  neck, 
hack,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  gicenish-browu,  with  uumer- 
oaa  small  light-coloured  Hi>ots  ;  primary  quill-fuallicrH  dasky- 
black  ;  upper  tail- coverts  white  ;  tail-feathers  for  the  greater 
part  white  ;  the  outside  feather  on  OEich  side  with  one  small 
dark  spot  on  the  outer  web  near  the  end  ;  the  next  feather 
with  two  dark  spots ;  the  third  and  fcmrth  with  two  rather 
broad  dark  bands  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  three  or  four 
dark  bands,  but  all  the  marks  are  on  the  distal  half  of  the 
tail-feathers,  leaving  tho  basal  half  pure  white  ;  chin  white  ; 
throat,  front,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  white,  streaked  down- 
wiirds  with  dusky  lines  ;  breast  and  all  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  white  ;  sides  and  axillary  plume  dusky,  with  narrow 
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with  narrow 


blMk. 


bus  of  white  ;  legs,  toet,  and  cLtvs  greeniah- 


The  whole  kngUi 


IS  mike 


and  a  half.     From  the 


carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing  fire  inches  and  &% 
ei^ths ;  the  first  qaiD-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

The  yonng  have  rather  more  of  the  ash-coloor  in 
plumage,  and  lesa  of  the  dark  green ;  the  spots  are   fewer 
and  less  porel;  white. 

In  the  nestling  the  down  of  the  apper  parts  is  a  greyiah- 
buff,  verj  rafoas  on  the  back  and  mmp,  a  black  streak  on 
each  side  rons  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye,  beyond 
which  it  widens ;  a  streak  of  black  on  each  side  of  the 
crown  and  one  through  its  centre  unite  in  a  broad  nuchal 
patch  ;  a  broad  black  streak  down  the  middle  of  the  back  ; 
two  similar  ones  on  each  side  ending  in  a  black  tail-tnfi ; 
under  parts  greyish-white.  By  an  unfortucate  error  the 
uestling  of  this  species  has  been  figured  as  that  of  the  Wood 
Sandpiper  in  ilr.  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Great  Britain.' 

Of  the  two  illustrations  giTen  below,  the  upper  one  repre- 
sents an  axillary  plume,  the  lower  one  a  middle  tail-feather 
of  the  Green  Sandpiper,  to  show  the  distinction  between 
these  feathers  and  those  fktm  the  same  parts  in  the  Wood 
Sandpiper,  as  inserted  at  page  468. 
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TOTANUS    OLABEOLA    (GtOeliu*). 

THE  WOOD  SANDPIPER. 

TotuHHH  (jUireoh. 

The  Wood  Sanopipku  was  Brst  (lesuribed  ami  fif(nre(l 
an  a  British  bird  hy  Ci»loncl  Jltrntapo.  who  clearly  pointcfl 
out  the  Hpecitif  (lilToiencts  Iwlvvecii  this  sjtecifs  mid  tlie 
Green  Sandpiper.  These  birds  were  considered  by  some 
early  authors  na  merely  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
but  iiu  donbt  now  roniains  that  thoBc  two  Sandpipers  are 
perfectlj-  distinct.  The  species  now  nnder  consideration  has 
the  greater  peopraphical  range  of  the  two,  but  the  British 
Islands  socni  to  lie  to  tlie  westward  of  the  mij^tions  of  the 
ujain  body,  and  its  occurrences  are  not  nearly  bo  frequent 
or  HO  regular  as  those  of  its  predecessor.  It  has  not  as  yet 
been  obfuintd  in  Ireland,  for  the  statement  by  the  lat<>  Mr. 
R.  Ibill.  that  it  had  been  seen  for  several  years,  obont  the 

*   Tri0tifa  Olartola,  Qmolio.  Byit.  Nat.  i.  p.  677  (1788). 
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month  of  June,  frequenting  a  stream  in  Glenbower  Wood, 
near  Yoagbal,  is  wholly  uncontirmed,  and  probably  refers 
to  the  Green  Sandpiper.  The  most  western  locality  for  it8 
occurrence  in  these  islands  is  Cornwall,  where,  according  to 
the  tate  Mr.  Rodd  (B.  of  Cornwall,  p.  94),  it  is  a  bird  of 
double  passage,  having  once  been  noticed  as  early  as  the  15th 
of  April.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1840,  a  female  was  killed  at 
the  Land's  End,  in  which  were  the  rudiments  of  eggs.  In 
.Tune  of  the  same  year  another  was  killed  in  the  same 
locality  ;  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year  a  flock  of 
seven  were  killed  in  the  same  parish,  which  proved  to  be 
birds  of  that  year ;  and  in  1837  one  was  obtained  iu  tho 
middle  of  December,  In  South  Devon,  however,  it  ia  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  but  in  the  northern  portion,  l>orderiug  on 
the  Bristol  Cbauuel,  it  is  more  frequent,  although  rare  again 
in  Somersetshire  and  Dorset.  It  has  been  obtained  from 
time  to  time  along  the  rest  of  the  southern  coast  of  Kngland, 
and  iu  Essex  and  SuH'ulk.  In  the  latter  county  Mr.  Helu 
records  an  unusual  uumber  about  Ablcburgh  in  1867,  and 
in  the  same  year  Mr.  F.  D.  Power  mentions  a  large  party  on 
the  'lOih  July  at  Kainliuiu  iu  Kent.  The  specios  has  also 
been  observed  in  Surrey  and  other  counties  bordering  the 
Thames,  and  in  many  localities  at  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  In  Norfojkj  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  that  it  is  de- 
creasing in  numbers,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  drainage 
of  many  sites  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hollinid,  where  it 
breeds  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  hero  as  elsewhere  the 
birds  observed  in  autumn  are  almost  invariably  young  birds, 
tho  adults  bejiig  only  noticed  on  the  spring  migration.  It  is 
even  surmised  that  the  Wood  Sandpiper  lias  bred  in  Norfolk, 
for  a  young  bird,  figured  by  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Fisher 
(Zool.  p.  1324),  with  down  adhering,  aiid  not  fully  fledged, 
was  shot  with  an  adult  female  during  the  summer  months 
by  Mr.  Scales,  of  bastard  celebrity,  and  botli  are  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney.  In  Lincolnshire,  as  Mr, 
Cordcaux  informs  the  Editor,  the  examples  of  this  rare  visitor 
are  invariably  young  ones,  and  they  are  always  scattered 
singly  along  the  sea-coast :  never  inland.     In  Yorkshire  also 
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it  is  rarcj  but  a  small  flock  alighted  near  Bedcar  in  August, 
18S1.  It  is  similarly  a  rare  spring  and  autnmn  migrant  to 
Durham  and  Northnmberland,  but  in  the  latter  county  Mr. 
John  Hancock  detected  it  breeding  in  the  now  drained  Prest- 
wick  Car,  whore,  on  the  8rd  of  Jane,  1858,  the  nest  and  ogga 
were  taken  after  long  and  persevering  watch,  the  adult  male 
being  shot  at  the  same  time.  Thia  is  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  breeding  of  this  species  in  England  has  been 
authenticated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  has  nested  in 
the  above  locality  in  other  years. 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  the  Wood  Sand- 
piper has  been  obtained  in  Mid-Lothian,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Caithness  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Bond  has  received  wt-ll-authen- 
ticated  eggs  taken  near  Elgin  ;  but  on  the  west  coast,  ono 
shot  ou  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  in  tho  autumn  of  1853,  now 
in  Mr.  Gray's  collection,  is  the  only  occurrence  of  which  ho 
is  aware.  As  before  stated,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evideuco 
that  this  species  has  ever  visited  Ireland. 

The  Wood  Sandpiper  has  occurred  in  tho  Fffiroes,  and  it 
breeds  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
Poland,  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  where 
the  localities  arc  suitable.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe 
it  is  principally  known  as  a  bird  of  moro  or  less  regular 
passage  ;  but  the  Editor  shot  an  incubating  female  on  tho 
edge  of  a  marsh  near  Aniujuez  iu  Spain,  on  tho  28lh  of 
May,  1870  ;  and  it  probably  breeds  iu  Bohemia,  and  un- 
doubtedly does  80  in  Southern  Russia,  its  winter  quarters 
commence  at  tho  Mediterranean  and  extend  throughout 
Northern  Africa  down  to  Damara  Land,  tho  Cape,  and 
Natal.  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah 
are  also  visited  by  considerable  numbers  during  tho  cold 
season,  and  it  occurs  more  sparingly  in  tho  Philippines,  and 
in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Dr.  Sovertzoff 
saya  that  it  breeds  in  Turkestan  ;  and,  to  the  north  of  the 
groat  Asian  range,  it  appears  to  bo  found  right  across  the 
continent  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Kuril  Islands,  going  as 
far  north  as  Kamtschatku,  ond  the  Boganida  in  70"  N.  lat., 
where  Middendorff  found  it  breeding. 
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by  the  late  Mr.  Bay,  i 
thus  ^dUilwl  imhm 
"TUs  qwdes  ia 
and  Rtiriiig  in 
uuu  noBi  BATn 
of  iyia^a  ahar 


of  tUi  bird,  as  obserred 
to  Mr.  Hewitson,  are 
:  M  tke  Eggs  of  British  Birds  :  — 
I— Hag  its  appearance  in  April 
That  it  breeds  rather  eariy  I 
i  wA  likB  jovng.  featkend,  and  eapabl 
tha  11th  of  June.      I 


that  I  did  not  iiaooiver  the  bird  till  late  in  the  aeaaon. 

"  A  greai  portkn  of  Datab  Biabaat,  mon  partieiilarly  t 
soatbera  and  eastern  parts,  sn  eovered  bj  largo  traeta 
heath ;  the  soil  of  a  light  sandv  natnre.  A  greai  number 
of  peat  bogs  and  shallow  poob  of  vatar  are  dispersed  over 
this  diatriei.  Moat  off  tha  snoall  straams  are  skirted  by 
svampj  groond,  where  the  bog  mjttle  grows  in  the  greatest] 
laxwimee,  with  stonted  boshes  <tf  alder  and  willow.  The 
sitnatioDfl  are  the  faroarite  haont  of  this  S«Ddpiper  daring^ 
the  bre«ding-9easoo.  While  the  hen  bird  is  sitting,  the 
male  flies  round  in  wide  circles,  and  at  a  considerable 
devation.  The  female  sits  close ;  and  the  nest  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find. 

"  It  is  far  from  being  nomeroas  in  the  localities  where  I 
met  with  it ;  yet  many  pairs  are  dispersed  over  these  dis- 
tricts, where  the;  have  long  be«n  known  to  breed,  from  in- 
formation which  I  obtained  from  several  intelligent  sports- 
men, to  whom  the  bird  was  well  known.  Although  I  met 
with  the  yoong  in  a  downy  state,  and  partially  feathered,  I 
only  obtained  one  nest  with  eggs.  The  nest  is  generally 
placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  water,  among  stunted 
heath,  or  scrubby  plants  of  the  bog  myrtle,  or  among 
coarse  grass  and  rushes.  It  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  and  is 
formed  of  dry  grass  and  other  plants.  The  eggs  are  four 
in  number." 

An  egg  of  the  Wood  Sandpiper,  given  to  the  Author  by 
the  late  Richard  Dann,  who  obtained  it  in  Norway,  raeasared 
1*6  by  1  in. ;  pointed  in  shape,  of  a  pale  greenish-white, 
spotted  and  speckled,  particularly  over  the  broad  end,  with 
dark  reddish-brown. 

The  Wood    Sandpiper  has  frequently  been  observed    to 
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perch  oil  bushes,  trees,  and  stak&B ;  and  iu  the  pairiug- 
Beason  it  iudulges  in  *  play  '  after  the  manner  of  the  Com- 
nioa  Snipe,  producing  a  similar  tremulous  Bound.  Its 
call-note  is  likened  by  Mr.  Wolley  to  leero,  hero,  and  by 
Meyer  to  teatril,  teatril ;  the  alarm  heiaggiff,  giff.  The  food 
of  this  species  consists  of  worms,  insects  and  their  Iftrvae, 
and  small  niollusks  ;  and  Mr.  Collctt  has  remarked  a  musky 
odour  in  those  he  shot,  similar  to  that  already  mentioned  ae 
observed  in  the  Green  Sandpiper. 

This  bird  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Green  Sandpiper, 
and  has  a  proportionately  shorttjr  bill  and  longer  tarsns ;  the 
beak  greenish-black,  except  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, which  is  pale  brown  ;  the  irides  dusky-brown  ;  from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  to  the  eye  a  dusky  patch  ;  over 
that  and  over  the  ear-coverts  a  white  streak  ',  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  back  of  the  neck,  wing-coverts,  and  tertials, 
greenish-brown,  each  feather  margined  with  bufly-whita 
spots,  which  are  elongated  and  well-defined  iu  the  young, 
smaller  and  triangular  iu  the  adult ;  primaries  uniform 
greenish-black,  the  shaft  of  the  outer  ones  white,  not  dusky 
aa  iu  the  Green  Sandpiper  ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  some- 
times spotted  with  dark  brown,  especially  in  adult  Siberian 
examples;  outside  tail-feathers  white,  barred  with  brown  on 
both  webs  in  the  yonng ;  spotted  rather  than  burred  on  the 
outer  web  only,  iu  the  adults;  the  remaiuiug  tail-ft-athers 
more  distinctly  barred,  but  the  ground-colour  of  the  two 
central  ones  becoming  dusky  towards  the  tip ;  chin  white  ; 
sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  and  breast,  streaked  downwards 
with  ash-brown  lines  on  a  ground  of  dull  greyish-white ; 
belly,  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  white ;  sides,  axillary 
plume,  and  under  wing-coverts,  white,  with  a  few  transverse 
dusky  bars  ;  legs,  toes,  and  claws,  yellowish-olive. 

The  whole  length  is  not  quite  nine  inches.  From  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the 
longest  in  the  wing,  five  inches. 

In  the  nestling  the  crown  is  covered  with  a  dark  brown 
cap,  slightly  paler  in  the  centre ;  the  dark  streaks  through 
each  eyo  unite  at  the  nape,  but  are  separated  from  the  crown- 
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patch  by  a  band  of  buff ;  the  other  raftrkings  of  the  upper 
parts  resemble  those  iu  the  Green  Saadpipor,  tat  the  ground- 
colour is  more  buff :  the  under  parts  bufly-white. 


A  specimen  of  the  American  Solitary  Sandpiper  (Totanu* 
soUtariua)  is  sftid  by  Mr.  IL  Gray  (Ibis,  1870,  p.  292,  and 
B.  of  W.  of  Scot.  p.  2*J6)  to  have  been  shot  some  years  ago^' 
somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.     More  recently  Mr. 
T.  Cornish  has  Btated  (Zool.  1882,  p.  432)  that  an  example 
was  obtained  at  Scilly  ou  the  2l9t  September  of  that  year, 
and  is  now  in  tlio  collection  of  Mr.  Dorieu  Smith  of  Tresco. 
In  reply  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Cornish  informed  the  Editor  that 
this    specimen    was  identified  from  the  plate  and   descrip- 
tion in  Wilson's  '  Ornithology,'  and  not  from  comparisou 
with  an  American  skin.     This  Nearctic  representative  of  oar 
Wood  Sandpiper  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  the  upper 
tail-coverts  of  an  olive-browu  colourj  the  shaft  of  the  outer 
primary  is  dusky,  not  white,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers  dis- 
tinctly barred  ou  both  webs. 

Beneath  are  represeutations  of  a  feather  from  the  axillary 
plume  and  one  from  the  middle  of  the  tail  in  the  Wood 
Sandpiper. 


TOTANUS    OALIDBIS    (LinDffiUS*). 

THE  COMMON  REDSHANK. 

Totantts  cnlidris. 

The  Common  Rbdbhank  is  a  numorous  and  wdl-known 
HpecioB,  aud  many  aro  to  be  found  in  these  ielnnik  nl]  tlio 
year,  altbongh  the  birds  bred  hero  aro  few  in  compariaon  with 
the  migraiitH  which  annually  visit  our  shoree.  In  the  cold 
fleasou  they  frequent  aud  feed  by  the  sea,  over  those  extensire 
flats  which  are  loft  bare  by  every  receding  tide,  and  the  birds 
aro  then  seen  in  flocks ;  in  the  spring,  howeTcr,  they  retire 
to  fens  and  marshea,  near  pools  or  lakes,  and  to  the  banks 
of  rivors. 

Drainage  and  modern  improvements  have  to  a  great 
extent  diminished  the  area  of  the  brooding-places  of  the 

*  S«J'ipux  CalidrU,  liiaitwitt,  »ytU  NU.  lU.  Vi,  \.  )..  24S  (170«). 
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Redshank,  bat  it   still  nesta  in  many  counties  in  EogJAnd' 
where    the    localities   are   suitable,   being    nalnrally    more 
abandant   in  sach   as   Kent,   Essex,  Saffolk,  Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire,      in   the    latter,   Mr.    Cordeaax   informs 
Editor  that  Rarenthorpe  Common,  near  Brigg,  which 
formerly   a   great   haant   of  this   species,  now  consists    of 
enclosed  fields  of  50  to  100  acres,  bat  notwithstanding  this, 
the   Redshanks  still  retam  thither  to  nest  in  thoee  fieic 
which  are  sown  with  clover.     In  Yorkshire  it  is  now  Teiy] 
local  daring  the  breeding-season,  and  the  same  may  be  said' 
of  Darham  and  Xorthnmberland.      In  Camberlaud,  as  Mr. 
Dackworth  informs  the  Editor,  a  good  many  breed  abooij 
the  marshes  of  the  Solway,  assembling,  as  a  rule,  aboni 
the  middle  of  March,  bat  in  1882  by  the  17th  of  Febraary. 
In   Wales,  however,  where  the   conditions  of  the    conutry 
would  seem   favoarable,   it  appears  to  be  rare  daring   the 
breeding-season,   although    not   at   all   uncommon    on    the 
coast  in  aatnmn. 

In  Scotland  the  Redshank  breeds  in  many  localities — 
sometimes  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet — from  the  Border 
up  to  Sutherlandshire,  where,  however,  it  is  very  local  ;  it 
has  also  been  known  to  nest  in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  Saxby  several  times  obtained  its  eggs  in  tbej 
Shetlands. 

In  Ireland  it  is  to  be  found  during  the  nesting-season 
in  most  districts  suitable  to  its  habits ;  and  at  other  times  of 
the  year  it  is  abundant  on  the  coast,  especially  on  the  bays 
of  the  west,  where  the  receding  tide  leaves  large  expanses  ■ 
covered  by  Zostera  marina,  and  there  it  is  more  frequent 
in  winter  than  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  Redshank  extends  to  Iceland, 
the  Fferoes,  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  as  far 
north  as  Archangel  in  Russia.  South  of  this  line  the  Red- 
shank is  found  nesting  throughout  Europe  and  in  Morocco  ; 
and,  visiting  the  Canaries,  it  pushes  its  migrations  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the  eastern 
side,  through  Abyssinia,  iis  far  as  Natal.  It  is  believed  to 
breed  in   the  Persian  hfghlauds,  and  is  known  to  do  so   in 
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Turkestan  and  Kasbgariti.  In  the  cool  season  it  visits  the 
coasts,  rivers,  and  islands  of  India  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  its  migrations  can  be  traced  to  Borneo,  Java,  tbe 
Pbilippines,  and  to  tbe  coasts  of  Cbina,  but  not  to  Japan. 
It  breeds  in  Mongolia,  and  in  tbe  soathem  districts  of 
Siberia,  but,  ronglily  speaking,  it  does  not  go  beyond  60"  N. 
lat.  Its  reported  occurrence  in  America  is  owing  to  a  con- 
fusion with  the  Nearctic  species  Totanus  fiavipe», 

Tbe  Kedsbauk  ireqaently  breeds  in  small  commnuities, 
and  a  score  of  nests  may  be  found  in  a  pasture  or  marsh  of 
a  few  acres.  Tbe  nest  is  well  described  by  Colonel  W.  V. 
Legge,  who  says  that  it  is  concealed  in  the  centre  of  a  green 
tuft  of  grass,  the  blades  of  wliicb  are  carefully  bent  over  the 
top,  and  the  openings  by  which  the  biid  enters  and  leaves 
tbe  nest  being  closed  up  on  her  leaving  it,  only  a  few  tracks 
in  the  surrounding  herbage  betraying  its  existence.  This  is 
also  the  Editor's  experience ;  but  Mr.  R.  Gray  says  that  on 
tbe  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  the  birds  generally  select  a  taft 
of  rag-weed  or  other  plant,  under  tbe  sbade  of  which  the 
eggs  are  deposited  without  much  preparation  in  tbe  way 
of  nest-making — the  few  straws  on  which  they  are  placed 
looking  more  like  an  accidental  lining  than  one  designed 
by  their  owners;  and  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  the  loch 
is  low,  the  slight  nests  are  placed  on  tbe  mass  of  sticks 
and  straws  which  have  been  carried  by  the  winds  and  waves 
to  high-water  mark.  The  eggs,  which  are  usually  four  in 
number,  are  of  a  stone  or  olivaceous-yellow  ground-colour 
with  purplish-brown  spots  and  blotches  ;  and  measure  about 
1-75  by  1*2  in.  They  are  laid  in  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  fresh  ones  may  bo  found  until  the  middle  of  May, 
incubation  lasting  about  sixteen  days.  When  the  nest  is 
approached,  tbe  Redshank  is  very  noisy,  and  practises  many 
artifices  to  allure  the  intruder  from  tbe  neighbourhood ; 
indeed,  at  all  times  it  is  very  clamorous,  causing  much 
annoyance  to  sportsmen  by  (lying  round  and  alarming  other 
birds  by  its  shrill  note,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  local 
name  of  took  in  East  Anglia  and  tolk  in  Scandinavia. 

Tbe  food  of  the  Redshank   consists  of  aquatic   insects. 
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HiiDelidH,    wortDB,    crustaceans,    tiiul    small    mollasks.      A 
writer  in  the  first  volame  of  '  The  Naturalist '  says  of  this 
bird  : — '*  When  rnnninf;  along  the  sands,  the  Redshank  has 
the  same  kind  of  dipiiitig  motion   for  which  some  of   the 
smallor  Sandpipere  are  bo  remarkable.      I  was  very  mach 
Btrock  with  the  curious  manner  in  which  they  dart  their 
bills  into  the  sand  nearly  its  whole  length,  by  junaping  up, 
and    thus   giving  it   a    sort  of  impetus,  if  I  may   use    the 
word,  by  tho  weight  of  their  bodies  pressing  it  downwards." 
Colonel  Irby  has  described  (Ibis,  IBtil,  p.  239)  a  flock   of 
thirtj  or  forty  feeding  in  an  oblique  line  in  a  shallow  pool 
with  their  heads  half  under  water,  moving  them  from  right  to 
left  with  great  rapiditj,  aud  making  an  audible  noise.      The 
Redshank  will  divo  when  wounded;  and  it  has  been  seen  to 
swim  to  shallower  water  on  the  other  side  of  a  creek  rather 
than  rifie  and  fly  across.*     Mr.  Gatcorabe  informs  the  Editor 
that  he  saw  a  Hock  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  enter  a  very  shallow 
bay,  and  being  deceived  by  tho  clearness  of  the  water,  they 
alighted  quite  out  of  their  depth,  and  were  obliged  to  swim 
until  they  found  bottom,  when  they  commenced  wading  and 
feeding  as  usual.     He  also  narrates  (Zool.  1881,  p.  52)  an 
instance  of  a  Redshank  which  came  on  board  ship  on  nearing 
Ireland,  and,  being  fed  and  unmolested,  ran  about  the  deck 
quite  tame,  until  land  was  sighted.     Like  its  congeners,  it 
sometimes  perches  on  trees  and    rails,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
says  that  ho  has  often  seen  the  male  bird  in  spring  uttering 
his  peculiar  love-song  while  running  along  a  gate,  pirouetting 
and  bowing  like  au  amorous  pigeon.     Its  flight  is  quick  hut 
somewhat  wavering,  and  on  the  extended  wing  the  hroad 
white  band  ia  very  conspicuous. 

The  Redshank  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  L'Estrango 
accounts,  aud  in  the  Northumberland  Household-book  its 
price  is  set  down  at  three  halfpence  a-piece ;  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  also  speaks  of  it  as  "  of  common  food  but  no  dainty 
diah,"  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  but  little  esteemed. 

*  Iir  this  flpccicB  tho  webs  Letween  the  toes  Bre  more  developed  than  in  it« 
allioa,  and,  like  MmnHt  every  other  speciei  of  the  group,  it  has  b«en  placed  ia 
Boparate  genus — in  lliie  caae,  Oambtlhi. 
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lu  winter  tbo  beak  is  black  at  tbe  point,  dark  red  at  the 
biise ;  the  irides  brown  ;  from  the  angle  of  tbo  mouth  to  the 
eye  a  Jasky  streak,  over  that  and  tbo  eye  a  white  streak  ; 
the  top  of  tUo  head,  the  hack  of  the  neck,  the  whole  of 
the  back  and  wing-coverta,  ash-brows  ;  the  wing-primaries 
almost  black;  the  rump  wliitc ;  the  tail-feathern  white, 
the  inner  ones  tinged  witli  grey,  barred  transversely  with 
brownish -black ;  the  chin,  the  neck  in  front,  breast,  belly, 
and  under  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  few  slight  dusky  streaks 
iu  the  line  of  the  shafts  of  the  feathers ;  legs  and  toes  orange- 
red  in  the  adult :  lemon-yellow  in  birds  of  the  year ;  tbe 
claws  black. 

In  its  spring  plumage,  when  assuming  by  degrees  the 
darker  markings  peculiar  to  the  breeding-season,  the  greater 
coverts  and  tertials  are  varied  with  spots,  brownish-black  on 
the  edges,  and  the  white  parts  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  and 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  bo<ly,  sides,  and  flanks  are 
spotted  and  streaked  with  brownish-black.  By  the  first  week 
in  .lune  the  lighter  asb-coloured  edges  of  the  wing-coverts 
and  tertials  are  more  strongly  marked  with  Itrownish -black  ; 
a  few  dark-coloured  feathers  appear  *)n  the  back  ;  the  general 
plnmagc  of  the  back  is  tinged  with  brown,  and  tlio  black 
Btreaka  and  spots  on  the  white  surface  of  the  neck  and  breast 
are  more  conspicnons. 

The  sexes  resemblo  each  other  in  their  colours,  but  the 
females  are  larger  than  the  males.  The  whole  length  of  an 
adult  female  is  about  eleven  inches.  From  the  curpal  joint 
to  tlic  eitd  o(  (he  wing,  six  inches  and  three-quarters. 

The  nestling  is  of  a  dull  buffy-wbite  on  the  under,  and 
rufous-bufl"  on  the  upper  parts ;  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to 
the  eye  a  blackish  streak ;  an  indistinct  streak  on  each 
side  of  the  crown,  and  a  distinct  one  down  the  centre, 
with  mottlings  on  the  nape,  all  of  the  same  dark  colour ; 
back  longitudinally  streaked  with  irregular  alternate  mark- 
ings of  black  and  yellowish- white,  incHning  to  rufous  on 
wings;  bill  brownish  ;  legs  dnll  yellow. 


VOL.    lit. 
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TOTANUS    FU8CU8    (LinUBSUS*). 

THE  SPOTTED  REDSHANK. 
Totanus  fust'us. 


The  Spotted  Redshank  is  a  somewhat  rare  and  irregular 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands  on  the  spring  and  autumn 
migrations.  On  tho  latter  the  majority  are  birds  of  tho 
year,  mid  tlieso  bei^in  to  make  their  appearance  from  August, 
an  odd  bird  or  two  boiug  occasioBally  obtained  as  late  as 
November.  Very  fow,  if  any,  remain  throughout  the  winter, 
for  the  Spotted  ReJshaGk  seeks  its  food  iu  fresh  or  brackish 
water,  and  is  therefore  driven  southwards  by  the  approach 
•  Seulopax /u*ta,  Linmeus,  Syit.  N«t.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  243  (1706). 
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of  frost.  Even  in  the  mild  climate  of  Cornwall,  and  along 
the  soatL-westt'rn  coasts  of  England,  it  is  not  abundant, 
and  itB  irregular  visits  are  chiefly  to  the  eastern  counties ; 
whilst  on  the  western  side  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  it  is 
extremely  rare  at  any  season.  Pennant  records  a  specimen 
killed  in  Anglesea ;  it  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Heyshara  obtained  it  near 
Carlisle. 

As  regards  Norfolk,  Mr.  Stevenson  considers  that,  either 
from  drainage  of  the  fens,  persecution  by  gunners,  or  some 
unknown  caase,  the  birds  which  alight  on  their  autumnal 
migration  are  fewer  than  in  former  years,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  examples  are  more  frequent  than  formerly  on 
the  spring  passage,  when  they  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the 
dark  plninage  characteristic  of  the  breeding  state.  Specimens 
in  the  sooty-Wack  garb  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
London  markets,  and  although  it  must  not  of  necessity  be 
inferred  that  they  have  all  been  killed  in  this  country,  yet 
Mr.  Harting  records  ono  obtained  in  June,  1B41,  so  close  to 
the  metropolis  as  Kingsbury  Reservoir. 

It  is  nnnocessnry  to  specify  every  county  in  which  it  has 
been  noticed,  for  although  less  raro  in  the  east  than  else- 
where, it  has  occurred  as  a  straggler  on  inland  streams  and 
waters  as  far  as  Nottinghamshire.  North  of  tlie  Humber  its 
visits  are  very  irregular ;  and  in  Scotland,  although  it  has 
been  obtained  along  the -east  coast  aa  far  as  Caithness,  yet, 
according  to  Mr.  R.  Gray,  it  has  not  been  known  to  occur 
on  the  west.  The  same  authority  states  (B,  of  W,  Scot. 
p.  291)  that  he  finds,  from  a  manuscript  note  in  Messrs. 
Baikio  and  Heddle's  work,  "  one  was  shot  by  Mr.  Strang  in 
Sauday,  Orkneys,  in  September,  1849,"  but  there  appears  to 
bo  no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Shetland s. 

To  Ireland  its  visits  appear  to  be  very  rare,  and  until 
recently  the  bird  Thompson  says  he  shot  near  IJi'lfast,  was 
the  only  one  on  record.  In  the  great  frost  of  Jannai-y,  1867, 
however,  Mr.  11.  Warren,  of  Ballina,  shot  ono  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Moy,  which  divides  Mayo  from  Sligo,  and  bo  again 
saw  and  heard,  but  could  not  obtain,  this  spccioa  in  January, 
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1869,  and  od  the  13Ui  September  of  the  aune  year  ;  also  in 
the  autumn  of  seT«r&l  following  years ;  btit  it  was  not  antil 
the  SOth  October,  1876,  that  he  managed  to  shoot  a  third 
Irish  qpeciineD. 

In  summer  the  Spotted  Bedshank  is  to  be  fonad  breeding 
in  the  northern  portions  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Rassia  as  far  south  as  Moscow.  Elsewbere  it  is  only 
known  as  a  migrant,  often  lingering  on  its  passage  north 
wards  until  June,  for  on  the  loth.  16tb,  and  17th  of  thai 
month,  in  1880,  many  passed  orer  Heligoland.  It 
the  Continent  of  Europe  by  many  rontes,  and  a  tolerabl 
number  remain  daring  the  winter  both  on  the  northern  and 
on  the  African  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  latter  it 
is  sparingly  distributed  from  Morocco  to  f^gvpt  and  np  the 
Nile  to  Nubia  ;  it  is  beliered  to  visit  the  Somali  coast,  and 
Mr.  Layard  records  an  example  tcom  Cape  Colony.  In 
.\sia  its  breeding-range  does  not  extend  to  the  extreme 
north,  for  Mr.  Seebohm  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the  Yenesci, 
although  Dr.  Finsch  obtained  it  at  Obdorsk  on  the  Ob ; 
Middeudorff  found  it  breeding  on  the  Boganida ;  and  Radde 
obtained  it  on  the  Tarei-nor  in  September.  Eastward  it 
ranges  to  Kamtschatka,  and  south  of  the  above  line  it  occars 
on  migration  in  Japan,  Mongolia,  China,  and  Central  Asia, 
visiting  India,  especially  the  northern  provinces,  in  consider- 
able numbers  during  the  cool  season,  and  occurring  in  Pegu 
and  Ceylon,  although  very  rare  in  the  latter. 

The  late  Mr.  John  WoUey,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the 
eggs  of  the  Spotted  Redshank  known  to  British  ornitbolo- 
gists,  contributed  some  interesting  notes  on  its  habits  and 
nidification  in  Finland  to  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson's  '  Eggs  of 
British  Birds,'  3rd  Ed.  ii.  pp.  32G-828,  but  the  follomng, 
and  more  con-ect  version,  is  extracted  from  the  original 
letter,  dated  17th  October,  1854,  as  communicated  to  Mr. 
Dresser,  for  his  '  Birds  of  Europe,'  by  Professor  Newton  : — 
"  It  comes  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  lays 
its  eggs  with  very  little  delay.  At  this  time  one  may  Lear 
u  singular  call  in  the  marshes ,  which  the  Finns  express  by 
the  sound  reevat,  corresponding  to  a  word  in  their  language 
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meauing  an  ail  spirit;  aud  ouo  of  the  names  of  the  bird 
is  taken  from  it — a  name  always  spoken  with,  a  spiteful 
emphasis  by  Reiiuloer-stalkera ;  for  this  *  Rivjittii '  is  as 
mischievous  to  them  as  a  Grey  Crow  is  to  a  Hif^hland 
foregter,  or  a  Gull  to  a  seal-shooter.  But  the  cry  with  which 
it  spoils  their  sport  is  tjeiiiii  ;  anJ  from  this  another  iinmo 
ia  derived,  geuerully  coupled  with  the  distiuctivo  epithet 
corresponding  to  blitck,  or  with  one  meaning  bitrnt  wood ; 
but  whether  this  last  is  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  bird,  or 
from  a  common  place  of  resort  for  it,  or  from  both,  I  am  not 
sure.  Certain  it  is  that  this  black  bird  not  unfrequently 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  part  of  the  forest  which  has  formerly  been 
burnt ;  and  here  ia  one  of  its  most  uuexpected  singularities 
—  a  marsh-bird  choosing  the  driest  possible  situation,  even 
hills  of  considerable  height,  and  covered  with  forest-Limber. 
I  have  niyHelf  seen  two  uests  so  placed ;  and  one  of  them, 
at  least,  was  on  ground  which,  from  the  charred  wood  lying 
about,  had  evidently  been  burnt  at  some  former  period. 
They  were  nearly  at  the  top  of  long  bills,  many  hundreds  of 
yards  from  any  marshy  places,  good-sized  Er-trees  on  all 
sides  ;  but  they  were  not  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests, 
and  the  vegetation  on  the  ground  nbout  was  very  scanty, 
diminutive  heather  and  such-like  plants  gi-owing  thinly 
amongst  reindeer  lichen  in  slight  depressions  on  the  ground 
— placed  near  some  little  ancient  logs,  so  nearly  buried, 
however,  as  to  afford  no  shelter,  the  bedding  only  a  few  dry 
leaves  of  the  Scotch  fir.  The  bird  sits  somotiines  so  close 
that  one  is  tempted  to  try  to  catch  it  in  the  hand,  its  white 
back  conspicaons  as  it  croaches  with  its  neck  drawn  in.  It 
either  gets  up  direct  or  runs  a  short  way  before  it  rises ;  and 
then  it  flies  round  with  an  occasional  tjtuty,  or  stands  upon 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  showing  the  full  length  of 
its  slender  legs,  neck,  and  bill.  -  liut  it  ia  not  till  it  has 
young  that  all  its  powers  of  eloquence  are  fully  brought  into 
play :  it  then  cornea  far  to  meet  any  in  trader,  floating  over 
him  with  a  clear  cry  that  echoes  through  the  forest,  or  that 
ia  hoard  over  a  great  extent  of  marsh,  or  it  stands  very  near 
one,   bowing  its  head,  opening  its  beak  quite  wide  in  the 
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energy  of  its  gesticulations.     The  eggs,  four  in  nnruber,  are 
of  a  rich  green  groond-coloar  when  fresh,  or  sometimes  of  a 
bright  browu.      This  year  they  were  laid  hereabouts  at  the 
cud  of  May.     The  young  arc  probably  carried  into   marshy 
land  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched ;  for  there  they  are  whilst 
they  are  still  very  small.     I  am  told  that  dry  mounds  rising 
out  of  swamps  are    sometimes  chosen   as  breeding-places/ 
The  nests  I  have  described  were  found  quite  by  good  luck, 
stumbled  upon   in   walking  through  the   forest,  where   the 
bird  is  scattered  usually  af  rather  wido  intervals ;   one   may 
see  two  or  three  pairs  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  day's  walk. 
It  is  so  wary  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in  watching  it 
its  nest."     The  eggs,  three  of  which  are   figured   in    Mr.' 
Ht'witsou's   work,   are   larger   than   those  of  the    Common 
Redshank,  and  measure  about  1-85  by  1'25  in.     In  its  habits 
the  Spotted  Redshank  resembles  its  congener,  except  that, 
as  before  observed,  it  is  more  partial  to  fresh  water,  and   is 
seldom  seen  by  the  sea.     Its  food  consists  of  worms,  aquatic 
insects,  small  beetles,  and  minute  univalves. 

The  Sgnre  in  the  foreground  of  the  representations  here 
given  is  from  an  adult  bird  in  its  perfect  winter  plumage, 
obtained  in  the  Loudon  market ;  the  figure  in  the  background 
is  from  a  specimen  in  summer  plumage,  obtained  some 
years  since  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

The  adult  bird  in  its  winter  plumage  has  the  beak  black, 
except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  bright  red  ;  the  irides  dark 
brown ;  from  the  nostril  to  the  eye  a  dusky-grey  streak  ; 
above  that  a  white  streak  as  far  as  the  eye ;  top  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  ash-grey : 
lesser  wing-coverts  ash-grey,  margined  with  white ;  greater 
coverts,  the  secondaries,  and  tertials,  also  ash-grey,  with 
well-defined  triangular  spots  of  pure  white  along  the  sides  of 
each  feather  ;  wing-primaries  greyish-black,  without  spots  ; 
rump  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  dusky -grey  and 
white  ;  middle  tail-feathers  plain  ash-grey,  the  outer  feathers 
on  each  side,  like  the  upper  tail-coverts,  arc  barred  with 
dusky-grey  and  white ;  tho  chin  white ;  sides  and  front 
of  the  neck  while,  tinged  with  ash-colour  :  breast,  belly,  vent, 
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ftiid  under  tail-covcrta  pure  white;  flanks  slightly  tingeil  and 
streaked  with  anli-gTey;  legs  and  toes  vormtlion-red,  claws 
l.I»ck. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  beak  nearly  black,  but 
tlio  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  dark  red  ;  the  iridea  dark 
brown;  the  eyelid  white;  the  whole  of  the  head,  and  the 
neck  all  round,  sooty-black  :  back,  scapulars,  all  the  wing- 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  terlials,  aooty-bliick,  with  well- 
defined  triangular  spots  of  pure  white  along  the  margin  of 
the  web  of  each  feather,  which  is  also  tipped  with  white ;  the 
primaries  black,  with  white  shafts,  but  no  white  spots  ; 
breast  and  belly  black,  a  few  of  the  feathers  with  white 
tips ;  under  wing-coverts  white,  with  dusky-grey  spots  ; 
axillary  jdumes  pure  white  ;  under  tail-coverts  barred  black 
and  white  ;  legs  and  toes  claret  colour,  paler  at  the  joints  ; 
claws  black. 

The  sexes  do  not  differ  much  in  plumage,  but  the  females 
are  rather  larger  than  the  males,  and  in  the  breeding 
dress  the  chin  is  often  white,  and  the  under  parts  are  of 
a  less  uniform  black.  An  adult  male  measured  in  its  whole 
length  twelve  inches  and  a  half ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  wing,  six  inches  and  a  half;  the  first  quill- 
feather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  plumage  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  tinged  with  brown,  and  the  white  colour 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  cloaded  witli  ash-grey  ; 
the  legs  orange-yellow, 

In  the  nestling  the  down  of  the  forehead  and  under  parts 
is  moro  (ijiged  with  buff  than  in  the  Common  Redshank  ;  the 
black  on  the  crown  is  more  extended,  and  the  black  streak 
through  each  eye  unites  at  the  nape,  the  bill  being  propor- 
tionately longer. 


Totanus  flavipe$. 

The  first  recorded  British  example  of  this  American  Saml- 
piper  was  killod  at  Jlisaon,  in  Nottinghamshire,  about   two 
nnd  ft  half  miles  north-east  of  Buwtrj,  on  the  borders  of 
^^H         Lincolnshire,  by  oue  of  a  smull   party  of  men,  residiug  at 
^^^1         Misson,  who  got  their  living   by  shooting  wild-fowl,  during 
^f  the  season,  which  they  sent  to  Doncaster  for  sale.     This 

^^H  bird  passed  into  the  hauda  of  Uie  late  Mr.  Hugh  Reid,  of 
^^^P  Doncaster,  who,  considering  it  to  be  a  Wood  Sandpiper, 
^r  and  a  rare  Rpecies,  caused  it  to  be  carefully  preserved  by  his 

H  own  assistant,  and  sold  it  nfterwaids  to  the  then  Sir  William 

H  Milner,  Burt.,  by  whom  it  was  brought  to  London  in  the 

H  spring  of  1855,  and  appropriated  to  the  Author's  use  in  this 

^ft  *  Scolopox  JtarijKM,  Qmelin.  Sjsi  Nat.  i.  p.  059  (1788). 
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work.  Tbo  figure  nnd  description  here  given  wore  takeu 
from  this  specimen,  which  ia  now  iu  the  Leeds  Museum. 

Another  examiile  was  stated  by  Grabivm  of  York  (Natnralist, 
1868,  p.  291),  withoQt  a  particle  of  substantiating  evidence, 
to  have  been  obtained  near  Tadcaster;  but  a  second  genuine 
specimen  of  this  stragpler  was  shot  by  Mr.  Edward  Vingoe, 
on  the  rith  September,  1871,  from  the  margin  of  a  pool  in 
a  saltmarsh  near  Marazion,  about  two  miles  from  Penzance, 
as  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Rodd  (Zool.  1B71,  p.  2807), 
with  ample  diagnosis  and  details. 

The  Yellow-shanked  Sandpiper  is  a  very  abundant  species 
in  North  America,  breeding  in  high  latitudes,  and  migrating 
southwards  in  autumn.  Ou  passage  it  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  in  winter  it  goes  south  to  the 
Bahamas,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  as  far  as  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  on  the  cast,  and  Peru  on  the  west. 

The  nest,  according  to  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  is  a  mere  de- 
pressioa  lined  with  a  few  dried  leaves  or  grasses,  and  the 
eggs,  tbree  or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  clear  clay  colour, 
boldly  blotched  with  nmber  and  chocolate-brown ;  they 
measure  about  1*7  by  1-16  in.  The  food  of  the  Yellow- 
shanks  consists  of  small  fishes,  shrimps,  worms,  aij^uutic  and 
other  insects,  and  sandhoppers.  Its  habits  are  similar  to 
those  of  other  Sandpipers. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  ten  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ;  the  bill,  from  the  point  to  the  commencement  of 
the  feathers  on  the  forehead,  one  inch  and  five-eighths ; 
wing,  from  tbo  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
foather,  six  inches,  the  first  quill-fcather  tho  longest  iu  the 
wing  ;  tho  naked  part  of  the  leg  one  inch  and  a  half,  thence 
to  the  junction  of  the  toes  two  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  length 
of  the  middle  too  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  bill  black, 
upper  mandible  rounded  in  form  towards  the  point,  the  point 
itself  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  end  of  the  lower  man- 
dible ;  i rides  dark  brown  ;  top  of  tho  head,  back  of  the  neck, 
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ofli^  brown;  wmgwfaivt  and 

Taaed  viik  vliite;  the  jbaamg^  at  tha 
'  part  at  the  l«ek  afanoB  Usek ;  the  upper  tuKeofctti 
vldtc,  cadid'  the  lev  ttMbas  hecveoi  these  wirface*  htam 
t«D  leBikzmikr  bacds  of  dark  grey  <m  a  gromidof  white; 
tail-fiBatfaets  vhite.  wiih  nuxaaocs  ash-eoloiisBd  ^'■■««'», 
broadest  cm  those  of  th«  «aia«,  vith  aUnt  tvdre  namnver 
hands  im  each  ootside  lan-ieadier.  middle  tafl-featheiB  imther 
the  longest  of  the  series:  wings  rear hing  half  an  indb 
bejond  the  end  of  the  tafl :  cbin  and  upper  part  of  ths 
throat  vhite;  neck  in  front  and  dinerging  to  eadi  aida 
of  the  breast  white,  sucaked  vith  ash-grer  longitadiBally; 
frmt  of  the  breast,  the  beUj,  flanks,  and  onder  tail- 
eorerta,  pore  vhite ;  all  the  bare  parts  of  the  lega  and 
toes  jellov ;  axillarv  plames  pore  white  banded  with  grey. 

As  the  Toong  of  the  Rftilchant^  with  pale  jellow  1^8,  has 
■ereial  times  been  mistaken  for  the  Yellow-shanked  Sand- 
p^er,  it  mar  be  pointed  oat  that  T.  jH  ivlpft  has  a  mnch 
more  slender  bill,  a  longer  tarsus,  and  axillaries  which  are 
distinctly  barred :  not  white  like  those  in  the  Bedshank. 
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ToTANUs  CANESCENS  (Giuelin*). 

THE  GREENSHANK. 

Totanus  glottis. 

The  Gbeekshank  is  not  very  abundaut  as  a  species,  and 
luay  be  eonBidered  as  a  regular  visiUir  iu  varying  numbers 
at  about  the  periotis  of  tbe  vernal  iiud  untuiuiial  migi-atiou, 
on  tbo  passage  to  and  from  those  northern  localities  in 
which  it  passes  the  breeding-season.  It  is  to  be  found  most 
frequently  in  tbe  London  market  towards  the  end  of  April 
and  in  May,  its  plumage  then  exhibiting  to  some  extent 
the  darker  streaks  and  spots  which  mark  the  commencemeut 
of  the  sammer  dress.  It  is  as  abundaut  on  the  vernal  as 
on  the  autumnal  migration,  and  although  it   is  naturally 

*  StoliifKLt  fanfternr,  Ooaelin,  SytU  Nat.  i.  |>.  (H)8  (1788.) 


TLTt    trsirueu:    -.a.  Zir:    H^tZSltsr    ad. 

ru-r^r-ji^.  ii«t  *aKS^n   CaCTL-r:?.   -ys.  z  ion  vbbl  k 

.1   ."iS.'.' _•;!_*■■:  til  Z'ir'iasiir^.  1^1  27  jct-  Ztfuiiii  ii  Orezrvall, 

i.i:r;.iiz..  i:i.-£  »^  ■ "  jicorf.  :r  g^  r-^  ':c"£s.  lt* 

^•«~»^'-.t "  -  jz.  'Jin  ^t"-  —  ;!:  _j;"v  z»i~  n.  Itrr;.  •'^■^  cvimg 
-.:  --irt  ii.LLLr<»  :«:*  i>r  ■"•  --i--^   n  ^  3i:c5  ±«i:-asciiT  fr«iid 

▼  •/-..  1.^:1  V.  ':#:  mii'-.T  Li  rpwbzj-xmniis :  =5cTertl»e- 
j*^^    .-  ii.*  1:'.^  7^-.  ':n-:i.  izjiTn  ;:  :p5*i  iz.  iu^  LsLkri. 

::i.zn :_•--.  k  -..l-:n,-lr  l^^':<-  ::  tiizt*  ir<r  ila:  5:zr-i  breed- 

>_j.  '.:.i.vz-l.-M7  t1;  T-ti  tlr  rrs  v  ?»:ri  tLc  &ei, 
'i.r:.. •!-:';  -.1^  :.ll;v-.rj  l  :-:^  ::  ii*  ij:c:«  &$  •:c«ScrTe«i  in 
:!:.-  }i--U,  -.:  1.-  -r.-.z.\  iili  x^*  .—  ■  Tz.^.  G^e^nshank 
-*  %r»T;.  ::.  ::.-.  :->:  H-:r. :-■*  i:t:l7  '—  €rrLzz.  *^i  sen*T«IlT 
C^j^r:*  .:.  •.•:"•:■•;.•.  il-.liici  I  Li~r  ;:*crre»i  irdirid^Als 
•.r.-i-'r  ::.  }»-.'-i:ii':-:.'.     ?.'e- :-?:.:    -^i j-jvrvf^r-T  .->f  rlw 

V.  i:.~  •L-.rr^.  ■/.  :':.■:  ^^a.  i:-rz-~zrj,-z  Y-'.-i  •:-  'rrfcckish  va;er 
4".  *'c*  ;.^vl  '.f  :1'^  r-iLi-:  rii.  i^i  ilf  s'zaH:"*"  mirsiiis  of 
bsj.i  i'.d  <rr^k».      I*.s  Li'".::?  ir<r  T^rv  siziilir  !<:•  ihc^e  of 

hz'.T(:7:if:'.y  -}.-  ir.  1  Tfrllki:.  f-s-mz.b.  :La:  cne  cin  Terr 
vil'lorn  «i.v.*.  it,  r,n:-rs§  aft^r  ::  Lss  drr-.'sitcd  its  eggs. 
Many  iiAir'Aisd'.  rtci^is  -i-rliir  :be  sTicinier,  when  they  are 
i/j  U:  foiiid  h;--  tLe  lakt^  in  the  ir.:erior.  of  which  the 
unrnithr  in  Usst,  Harris,  ssi  L<=^-:«-:s  f«  asionishing.  At  that 
fc«*vjn  it  is  Tcrr  ta^ily  di3COTeri-.J.  f-r-r  whtn  yon  are  perhaps 
r/i'^r*;  than  &  qoartfir  of  a  mile  distaiit.  it  rises  into  the  air 
with  ciarnoroiifi  crie«,  alarming  all  the  lirJs  in  its  neigh- 
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bourhood,  Hies  round  the  place  of  its  neat,  now  wheeling  off 
to  a  distance,  again  advancing  towards  you,  and  at  intervals 
Blin;hfing  by  tbe  edge  of  the  lake,  wheu  it  continues  its  cries, 
vibrating  its  body  all  the  while.  I  once  found  a  nest  of 
this  bird  in  the  island  of  Harris.  It  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  water,  and  consisted  of  a  few  fragments  of 
heath  and  some  blades  of  grass,  placed  in  a  hollow  cavity 
scraped  in  the  turf  in  au  exposed  place.  The  nest,  in  fact, 
resembled  that  of  the  Golden  Plover,  the  Curlew,  or  the 
Lapwing." 

Since  then  nests  of  the  Greeushank  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Hurvie- 
lirown  informs  the  Editor  that  its  brooding-range,  which 
is  extending,  comprises  portions  of  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
Robs,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and  the  north  of  Perthshire.  Saxby 
Btates  that  on  the  31st  May,  1871,  he  flushed  the  bird  off 
four  eggfl  in  Shetland,  and  saw  others. 

On  the  Continent  the  breeding-range  of  the  Greenshank 
extends  through  Norway,  Sweden,  Northern  Russia,  and 
Asiatic  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  morasses  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Stanowoi  Mountains,  where  Middendorff  observed  the  bird. 
It  is  very  doabtfnl  if  it  breeds  in  Denmark  or  any  part  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  is  only 
known  as  a  more  or  less  regular  migrant.  Many  individuals 
winter  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Northern  Africa,  whilst  others  continue  tueir  course  along 
both  sides  of  that  continent  as  far  as  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  striking  off  to  Mauritius.  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Turkestan  SevertzoiT  says  that  it  breeds 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  On  migration  it  traverses 
Central  Asia,  and,  visiting  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  it  pushes  on  to  Norfolk  Island  and 
Australia,  where  it  is  generally  distributed.  From  Kastem 
Siberia  it  visits  China,  Japan,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  In 
America,  Audubon  obtained  three  specimens  at  Sand  Cay, 
Florida,  on  the  26th  May,  1832  ;  and  examples,  said  to  be 
from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  are  in  the  Leydcn  Museum. 

The  situation  of  the  nest  of  the  Greenshank,  as  observed 
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by  Macgillimr,  has  been  already  described,  aiid  since  his 
time  nQinerous  ornithologists  hare  mode  the  acquaintance 
of  the  bird  in  its  breediug-hannts.  Although,  as  stated, 
the  nest  is  frequently  at  some  distance  from  water,  or 
even  between  dry  hillocks  amongst  scattered  pine-trees,  aa 
described  in  Gottland,  yet  it  is  often  qaite  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  loch.  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley  mentions  (Pr.  N.  H.  Soc. 
Glasgow,  T.  p.  144)  finding  one  at  AJtuaharra  in  Sutherland - 
shire,  containing  three  eggs,  between  two  stones  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  loch,  on  the  24th  May,  186t> ;  and  on  passing  the 
same  place  on  the  26th  May,  1871,  he  remembered  the 
occnrrence,  and  looked  between  the  same  two  stones,  when 
there  was  the  Greenshank  sitting  so  close  on  foar  eggs, 
that  she  did  not  move  until  tonched  with  the  point  of  a 
fishing-rod.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,*  are  of  a  warm 
stone-colour,  sometimes  with  an  olivaceous  tinge,  blotched 
with  pui-plish-grey,  and  spotted  with  dark  brown,  especially 
at  the  larger  end ;  they  average  1*9  by  1-3  in.  When  the 
young  are  hatched  the  old  birds  are  very  bold  and  vociferous, 
coming  down  close  to  the  intruder's  head  with  a  swoop,  and 
then  shooting  up  into  the  air  almost  perpoudicularly.  As 
soon  as  the  young  can  tly,  they  join  in  flocks,  and  come 
down  to  the  shores. 

The  Greenshank  feeds  on  the  fry  of  tish,  worms,  beetles, 
insects  of  various  species,  and  Bmall  crustaceans  and  mol- 
lusks.  Like  the  Curlew,  it  often  visits  me-adows  and  seeks 
its  food  among  the  cow-droppings.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  as 
was  long  since  observed  by  Pallas.  Its  note  is  a  load  chre- 
weet,  chee-weet ;  and  its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  like  that 
of  most  of  its  congeners.  Similar  is  its  habit  of  perching 
on  trees,  especially  during  the  love-season. 

The  beak  of  the  Greenshank  is  about  two  inches  long, 
nearly  black,  and  very  slightly  curved  npwardsf ;  the  irides 
baxe] ;  the  upper  part  of   the  head,  the  cheeks,  the  neck 

*  Mr.  Dresser  sayi  (B.  Europe,  viii,  p.  141)  that  Mr.  Booth  laid  him  that  he 
once  took  eight  Grcooabank'a  eggs  out  of  m  neat  in  Sutberlandshire  :  doabtless 
the  proiluce  o(  two  femiLloa, 

+  iJwing  to  this  pecnlUrity,  the  Oreeosbank  has  had  a  gennii,  liloUit,  asaignedj 

tri  it  >iy  NiUnon. 
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on  tlie  sides  and  btsLiDd,  marked  with  well-defiued  dark 
lines,  00  ii  grouud-colour  of  greyisL-wbite  ;  iLe  back,  wicg- 
coverts,  uud  tertittk,  iiBh-bruwu,  edged  with  bu ffj- white ; 
quiC-primaries  uuiform  dusky-black  ;  tail -feathers  white, 
those  iu  the  middle  barred  transversely,  the  outer  feathers 
striped  loDgitudinally  wilii  ash-brown  ;  chin  white ;  front 
of  the  neck  to  the  breast,  and  the  sides,  under  the  wings, 
white,  slightly  marked  longitudinally  with  ash-coloor ;  breast, 
belly,  'veut,  and  under  tail-coverta,  pure  white;  lege  uud 
toes  olive-grecu ;  claws  black.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  figure  was  taken  was  killed  at  the  begiuuing  of  May : 
the  dark  streaks  and  spots  ou  the  neck  are  well  defined,  and 
almost  black ;  the  centre  of  some  of  the  feathers  on  the 
back  is  in  change  to  greenish-black,  which  is  the  prevailing 
tint  on  the  upper  sui-face  of  the  body  when  the  plumage  of 
the  hreeding-seasou  is  cuufirmod,  and  the  light-coloured 
margins  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  and  the  tertials  espe- 
cially, are  varied  with  dark  spots.  The  more  uniform  ash- 
grey  is  the  plumage  of  winter  ;  the  well-detiued  dark  lines 
and  spots  assumed  in  Bummet-  are  not  produced  by  any 
partial  moulting,  or  the  production  of  new  feathers,  but  by 
an  alteration  iu  the  colour  of  the  old  feather. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adult  Greenshank  is  about  twelve 
inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing,  seven 
inches  ;  the  tirat  quill-feather  the  longest. 

In  the  immature  bird  the  dorsal  feathers  are  margined 
with  fulvous,  and  the  chest  and  flanks  are  minutely  pencilled 
with  blackish-grey. 

A  nestling  obtained  at  Muonioniska  on  the  11th  July, 
1879,  is  ashy- white  on  the  under  parts  ;  the  upper  parts  liuB', 
longitudinally  streaked  with  black ;  a  rather  triangular  dark 
patch  on  the  crown,  and  a  faint  streak  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  through  the  eye,  uniting  in  waved  lines  at  the  nape. 
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quill-fe&ther  the  longest.  Tiiil  nbort  aud  erea.  Legs  long  and  slender,  »  great 
part  of  the  tibia  naked.  Feet  four-toed,  three  in  front,  one  behind  ;  outer  and 
middle  toes  anited  at  the  bnse  b;  a  BDembraDe,  the  ioner  toe  nearly  free ; 
middle  olaw  dilated,  recurred,  and  pectinate'*!  ;  bind  toe  short,  and  articnlated 
opon  the  tarsus. 

G0DWIT8,  of  which  in  Britain  there  are  two  speciea,  were 

more  common  formerly  than  they  are  at  present.  Sir 
Thomae  Browne,  when  writing  some  of  his  notes  on  natural 
history,  two  hundred  years  ago,  says,  "  Godwits  are  takeu 
chiefly  in  marish-Iaud,  though  other  parts  are  oot  without 
them  :  they  are  accounted  the  daintiest  dish  in  England. " 
This  bird  was  considered  an  article  of  luxury  in  Ben  Jonson's 
time, 

'*Your  eating 
Pheasant  and  Gfidm't  here  in  London,  bauntiog 
Ihe  '  Globes  '  and  '  Mermaids  ' ;  wedging  in  with  lords 
Still  at  the  table." 

TAt  DerU  U  an  A$*,  iiL  S. 

And  Thomaa  Mutfett,  that  "  ever  famous  doctor  in  physick," 
as  he  is  called  in  the  title-page  to  '  Health's  Improvement,' 
says  (page  99),  "  but  a  fat  Godwit  is  so  fine  and  light  meat, 
that  noblemen,  yea,  and  merchants  too,  by  your  leave,  stick 
not  to  bay  them  at  four  nobles  a  dozen." 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  some  of  the  feumeii  in 
Lincolnshire  to  fatten  a  few  Godwits  on  bread  and  milk 
with  the  Raffs  when  they  happen  to  catch  any,  and  the 
Author,  many  years  ago,  saw  several  that  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  London  Market  for  sale  after  having  been  thus  fed 
and  fattened.  Pennant  says  (Brit.  Zool.  ii.  p.  851)  that  iu 
his  time  these  fattened  birds  sold  for  five  shillings  each. 

The  changes  in  colour  which  onr  two  Godwits  undergo  iu 
spring  during  the  assumption  of  the  perfect  dress  of  sum- 
mer, and  again  in  the  aatumoal  moult  loading  to  the  plum- 
age of  winter,  the  general  similarity  iu  the  colours  of  the 
two  species,  and  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  sexes  (the 
females  being  considerably  larger  than  the  males),  have  led 
to  confusion  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  writers  on 
British  Birds ;  but  iu  several  species  of  the  family  Scolopa' 
cidce  now  under  consideration,  the  tail-feathers  suffice  tg 
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sapply  good  specific  distinctions,  as  shown  in  the  instance  of 
the  Oreeu  and  Wood  Sandpipers  lately  described.  The 
Qodwit  of  the  present  article  may  be  known  at  all  ages 
and  seasons  from  the  smaller  one  next  in  order,  by  the  tail- 
feathers,  the  terminal  two-thii'ds  of  which  are  invariably 
black  ;  while  in  the  following  species  the  tail-feathers  are  as 
invariably  barred  throughout  their  whole  length  with  black 
and  white.  These  permanent  distinctions  have  suggested 
the  names  now  in  use. 

The  Black-tailed  Godwit  was  accastomed  to  resort  to  the 
marshes  of  Norfolk  and  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  of 
Lincolnshire,  down  to  about  the  year  1829,  by  which  time  the 
drainage  of  suitable  haunts,  and  the  persecution  of  gunners, 
netters,  and  egg-gatherers,  had  done  their  work.  A  few 
pairs  appear  to  have  nested  irregularly  until  a  later  date,  for 
Mr.  E.  S.  Preston  is  said  to  have  obtained  three  eggs  which 
were  stated  on  good  evidence  to  have  been  taken  near  Reed- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1847  (Stevenson's  B.  of  Norfolk,  ii. 
p.  250).  A  few  birds  now  linger  for  a  few  days  in  spring 
abont  the  localities  where  their  predecessors  found  suitable 
breeding-grounds,  but  they  pass  on,  and  at  the  present  day 
the  Black-tailed  Godwit  is  only  known  as  a  visitor  on 
migration. 

The  autumnal  passage  commences  Ln  August,  and  from 
that  date  onwitrds  this  species  may  be  observed  in  small 
numbers  along  the  flatter  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  from  Shetland  to  Cornwull,  only  a  few  occurrences 
being  recorded  in  muter.  It  is  also  an  irregular  straggler 
to  inland  waters.  By  April  the  return  passage  commences  ; 
and  on  both  migrations  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern 
shores  of  England  are  visited,  but  this  species  is  never 
BO  numerous  as  its  congener  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Al- 
though a  tolerably  regular  visitant  to  the  morasses  of  the 
Solway  Firth,  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  is  rare  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  aud  its  occurrences  are  only  irregular, 
and  generally  in  autnmn,  along  the  east  coast.  In  Ireland 
its  appearance  iH  very  rare,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  autumn  or 
early  winter ;  but    Mr.    R.    Waneu   records   (Zook    1877, 
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p.  288)  an  example  in  fall  breodinf^-pluroage  shot  on  the 
Moy,  ou  the  west  coast,  in  May,  18G3. 

The  Black-tftiled  Godwit  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
Fjproc  Islands,  mid  there  can  be  no  dnubt  that  it  does  so  in 
Icelund,  to  which  it  is  an  annuul  spring  visitor,  arriving  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  being  known  there  by  the  name  of 
Jnrdrfeka,  or  '  earth-raker.'  In  Norway  it  breeds  apariugly, 
as  far  north  as  Finmark,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  neist  in 
very  high  latitudes  in  either  Sweden  or  Russia  ;  it  is  rare 
near  Archangel,  nor  is  it  known  to  range  east  of  the  Ural, 
or  to  breed  above  59"  N.  lat.  It  nests  in  numbers  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Vistula,  as  far  south  as  Lublin  ;  sparingly  in 
Silesia ;  and  in  suitable  localities  in  Northern  Cierraany, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  perhaps  in  the 
marshes  of  Picardy.  In  other  countries  of  Europe  it  is  a 
migrant ;  its  winter  qnaitera  couinioucing  at  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  aTid  its  range  extending  to  Morocco,  the 
Canaries,  and  Madeira,  on  tlio  west,  whilst  on  the  east  it 
Tisits  Egypt,  and  goes  up  the  Nile  to  Abyssinia.  It  is  said 
to  breed  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhick  Sea,  on  the  Kirghiz 
Bteppes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  in  Turkoslnn  ;  and 
during  the  cool  season  it  visits  India,  Ceylon,  Hurniali,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Australia  and 
Polynesia,  the  eastern  form,  Limosn  mddnurnidi'n  of  (lould, 
being  of  doubtful  distinctness.  The  Black-tailed  Godwit's 
range  woald  also  appear  to  extend  across  tho  more  temperate 
portions  of  Siberia  to  the  S«'a  of  Okhotsk.  Japan,  and  China  : 
a  pair  obtained  at  Shanghai  in  May  by  Pere  David  being  in 
the  Paris  Museum. 

The  Black-tailed  Godwit  has  once  been  recorded  by 
Fabricins  from  Greenland,  and  another  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  at  Godhaab  prior  to  1820  (Ibis,  1861,  p.  11)  ;  but 
in  North  America  the  representative  of  this  species  is  lAinosa 
hndsonica,  which  is  smaller,  and  has  block  instead  of  white 
axillariea. 

Its  flight  in  the  breeding-season  resembles  that  of  tho 
Redshank,  and  like  that  bird  it  flies  round  any  intruder  in 
the  marsh,  but  in  more  distant  circles  and  much  higher  in 
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the  air.  It  is  called  proviucially  "  Shrieker,"  "  Yarwhelp," 
and  "  Barker,"  but  its  note,  though  loud,  ia  far  from 
inharraonions.  Black-tailed  Godvvits  commence  laying  their 
eggs  early  in  May,  und  the  nest,  which  is  compo8e<l 
of  di-y  grass  and  other  vegetables,  is  concealed  amongst 
the  coarse  herbage  of  the  swamps  and  low  meadows.  Hoy 
mentions  that,  when  disturbed,  they  are  clamorous,  flying 
round  and  vociferating  the  cry  of  ijrutto,  grutto,  grntto,  by 
which  name  the  bird  is  known  among  the  country  people  in 
Holland.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number,  of  a  light  olive- 
brown,  blotched  and  spotted  with  darker  brown,  rather  pear- 
shaped,  and  averaging  '2*2  by  1'5  in.  The  food  of  these 
birds  consists  of  insects  and  their  larrte,  worms,  and  almost 
any  other  soft- bodied  animals. 

This  Godwit,  in  the  winter  plumage,  has  the  beak  black 
for  one-third  of  its  length,  the  basal  portion  pale  yellowish- 
brown  ;  the  irides  hazel ;  before  and  over  the  eye  a  white 
patch ;  the  whole  of  the  head  and  neck  ash-brown  ;  the 
BCflpular.1,  wing-coverts,  back,  and  tertials,  ash-brown,  the 
coverts  and  tertials  with  lighter-coloured  edges  ;  primary 
quill-feathers  dusky-black,  the  shafts  white,  with  some 
white  at  the  base  of  all  beyond  the  second,  forming  a  bar 
across  the  wing ;  basal  third  of  the  tail-feathers  white,  thai 
terminal  two-thirds  black,  except  the  outer  tail-feather  on 
each  side,  which  have  a  larger  proportion  of  white ;  chin, 
breast,  and  belly,  light  greyish-ash  ;  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white  ;  legs  and  toes  dusky-brown  ;  the  claws  black. 

Tho  svhole  length  of  a  female  is  seventeen  inches ;  of  the 
beak  alone  four  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  wing,  nine 
inches  ;  length  of  the  tarsus  three  inches  ;  of  the  naked  part 
above,  one  inch  and  three-quarters  ■*  weight  about  13  oz. 

The  male  ia    summer   has  the  beak  black  for  half    its 

length  from  the  point,  tho  basal-half  orange  ;  iridoa  hazel ; 

*  tn  an  anniDally  l«rgc  bird  obtained  near  Taanton,  in  Pebroary,  in  the 
coU(!«tioo  of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  tfae  bill  mcaHnrea  4'7,and  the  tarsui  8'6  ;  the 
wiog,  however,  is  only  85.  In  the  Archangel  MuBeoiu  Meurs.  AUton  »nd 
Hame-Brown  observed  a  vpccimea  which  ui'turnred — bi91  4 '87,  tanug  3 '6,  tibia 
nearly  2-8,  wing  9'8  (Ibia,  11*73,  p.  65>). 
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from  the  gape  to  the  eye  a  dark  streak,  produced  by  Bmall 
black  spots  ou  feathers  of  a  reddiah-brown  ;  over  thia  and 
aronnd  the  eye  a  ring  of  pale  brown  ;  top  of  the  head  and 
the  ear-coverts  reddiah-brown  streaked  with  black  ;  the  neck 
before;  and  behind,  a  reddish  fawn-colour  ;  the  feathers  on 
the  back  dark  brown,  almost  black  at  the  base  and  on  the 
centre  ;  primaries  and  tail  rather  brighter  than  in  the 
female  ;  the  breast  white,  baiTcd  across  with  nifous-hrown 
and  dark  brown  ;  the  thighs  and  belly  more  sparingly  barred 
with  dark  brown  only;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white; 
legs,  toes,  and  clawg,  brownish-black. 

The  whole  length  of  a  male  is  sixteen  inches ;  beak  alone 
three  inches  and  a  quarter;  weight  about  10 oz. 

The  female  in  summer  is  dnllor  on  the  head  and  neck  ; 
the  back,  scapulars  and  secondaries  are  of  a  dull  earthy  grey 
with  comparatively  few  black  and  rufoue  markings  ;  the  dark 
bars  on  the  breast  are  fainter  and  less  regular ;  and  the 
under  parts  are  whiter  than  in  the  male. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  are  daring  their  firat  autumn 
tinged  with  red  on  the  neck,  and  may  be  distingiiiBbed 
throughout  their  first  winter  from  old  birds,  by  their  smaller 
size,  and  by  the  ash-brown  tint  which  pervades  their  neck 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast :  the  white  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  is  also  clouded  with  ash-grey. 

The  nestling  ia  yellowish-bulf,  streaked  with  black  on  the 
crown,  neck,  and  hack  ;  a  narrow  dark  loral  streak  ;  under 
parts  yellowish-white. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  commencement  of  the  account 
of  the  Rlack-tailed  Godwit,  the  figure  in  the  front  sitting 
down  represents  Uie  male  in  summer  plumage ;  the  larger 
figure  liehind  ia  the  female  in  the  more  uniform  and  sombre 
plamago  of  winter. 
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LiMOSA  liAPPONioA  (Linnfeus*). 
THE  BAR-TAILED  GODWIT. 

Limosa  rufa. 

The  Bar-tah.kd  Godwit  is  in  its  haliits  in  this  conntry] 
somewlifit  HJiiiilfir  to  tlif  Ulnck-liiiled  Godwit  last  described,! 
but  it  has  never  been  proved  to  have  bred  in  any  part  of  the 
BiitiHli  Islands.     The   autiimual  arrivals,  consisting    ivin- 
cipally  of  young  liuH'-breuBtcxl  birils  wbiuli  are  at   first  very 
tame,  commence  in   AuguBt,  and   from   that  month  until 
November  varying  immbers  may  be  found  on  the   mud-flats 
and  estuaries  of  our  coasts.     The  duration   of  their   subse- ' 
quent  stay  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  weather,  but,  as 
a  rale,   occurrences   in  the  middle   of  winter  are   not  very 
numerous.     In   April   a  few  birds   raalte    their  nppcnriince 
from  the  south,  but  the  bulk  of  the  return  migration    is  not 
*  !<cofopax  lapponica,  Linnieai,  8;tt,  Nat.  Bd.  12,  i  p.  246  (17M). 
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observed  until  ^lay,  and  Mr.  HteTeuson  sajs  tLat  tlie  12th  of 
that  month  is  known  to  the  Breydou  gunners  as  "  Godwit 
day."  By  this  time  the  adult  birds  have  assumed  the  rich 
red  nuptial  garb,  and  it  was  from  a  Yarmouth  example  that 
the  figure  of  the  male  bird  in  perfect  summer  plumage  as 
here  represontod  standing  up,  was  taken.  The  birds  of  the 
year  arc  later  in  assuming  this  ruddy  tint,  and  some  of 
these  non-breeders  remain  on  the  coast  throughout  the 
summer;  a  circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  late  stay 
of  some  of  the  adults,  has  given  rise  to  uufoimded  surmises 
that  this  species  has  bred  in  the  British  Islands.  For  in- 
stance, Dr.  Dewar  Bhot  five  specimens  on  the  26th  June, 
1858,  on  Bernera,  in  the  Sound  of  Harris,  and  ho  informed 
Mr.  Gray  that  they  had  iipparently  paired  and  seemed  by 
their  habits  to  have  their  nests  at  no  great  distance  (B.  of 
W.  of  Scot.  p.  30(1).  In  Ireland  this  species  is  tolerably 
common  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  on  its  spring  migration 
it  particularly  afl'ecLs  the  west  coast,  assembling  on  the 
estuai-y  of  the  Moy,  according  to  Mr.  Warren  (Zool.  1877, 
p.  288),  in  large  flocks  early  in  March,  and  increasing  in 
nnmbers  up  to  .'Vpril,  when  some  leovo,  although  many 
remain  through  May  and  Juno.  On  the  11th  June,  1872, 
he  saw  a  flock  of  over  a  hundred  birds  near  Bartragh,  all  in 
the  pale  plumage  of  immaturity,  and  amongst  many  similar 
BBsemblages  ho  has  detected  very  few  red-breasted  ones. 
On  migration,  examples  of  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  are  occa- 
sionally obtained  in  some  of  the  inland  counties ;  and  as 
regards  the  direction  of  the  spring  flight,  it  would  seem  that 
the  main  body  cross  to  Scandinavia  from  Norfolk  and  Lin- 
colnshire, comparatively  few  being  seen  to  the  north  of  the 
Humber  in  breeding-plumage. 

The  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  only  a  migrant  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  Norway:  its  breeding- range  commenc- 
ing in  Finmark,  where  Canon  Tristram  states  that  he  ob- 
tained eggs.  In  Lapland  the  late  Mr.  Wolloy  and  others 
procured  authentic  eggs  ;  and  it  probably  nests  throughout 
Finland  and  Nortlieni  Russia,  and  Siberia.  It  is,  however,  a 
rare  visitant  to  Archangel,  and  Messrs.   Harvie-Brown  and 
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Seebobm  only  observed  it  once  on  the  Petcliora.  On  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  Northern  GerniBny,  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  a  regular  migrant,  but  in  the  latter  country  and 
in  France,  it  is  less  abundant  than  the  preceding  species. 
It  visits  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Morocco,  and  the  Canaries, 
and  has  been  traced  down  the  West  African  coast  as  far  as 
the  Gambia.  It  is  irregularly  distributed  in  winter  along 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  to 
Northern  and  North-eastern  Africa,  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Somali  country.  It  is  also  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Mekraa 
coast  and  Kurrachee ;  and  BIyth  states  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  36) 
that  there  is  an  Himalayan  example  in  the  Derby  Museum  of 
Liverpool,  uud  that  Mr,  Hodgson  obtained  it  in  Nepal ;  but 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded  in  Southern  India  or  Ceylon, 
lu  Siberia  Mr.  Seebohm  obtained  a  solitary  example  in  about 
70*  35'  N.  lat,  on  the  Yenesci ;  and  Middeudorflf  found 
breeding  on  the  marshes  of  the  Taimyr,  in  74°  N.  lat.,  a  bird 
with  a  more  barred  rump  which  has  been  distinguished  as 
var.  novcc-zculatiJiie,  G.  R.  Gray,  and  as  L.  nropi/gutlis  bj 
Gould,  who,  however,  in  his  'Birds  of  Great  Britain,'  stated 
that  he  believed  it  was  not  separable.  This  form,  of  question- 
able distinctness,  extends  to  Kamtschatka  and  Bering  Island, 
migrating  to  Japan,  China,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Details  respecting  the  breeding  habits  of  the  Bar-tailed 
Godwit  are  scarce.  The  late  Mr.  WoUey  obtained  its  eggs 
at  Salmojervi,  in  Finland,  on  29th  May,  1858,  but  no  account 
of  his  discovery  baa  been  published  beyond  his  statement  to 
Hevvitson  (Eggs  J3rit.  Birds,  ii.  p.  343),  that  "  this  species 
breeds  in  marshes,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  moun- 
tains, and  gets  up  so  wnrily  from  its  nest  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  it."  Two  eggs  fi-om  Rowa,  near  Kittila  in  Finland, 
arc  figured  in  the  above  work ;  and  others  have  since  been 
obtained  by  various  collectors.  The  gi-ound-colour  is  light 
olive-green  blotched  and  streaked  with  browTi,  and  they 
measure  2'1  by  1-45  in.,  being  similar  to  but  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Black- tailed  Godwit. 

The   food  of  the  Bar-tuiled  Godwit  consists  of  aquatic 
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ineects,  worms,  small  craetaceauB,  and  moUuaks.  Its  note 
is  described  by  Mr.  Harting  aa  sounding  like  lon-ey,  lou-ey, 
and  hy  this  the  birds  in  their  winter  dress  may  be  dis- 
tingnished  at  a  dialauce  frcmi  the  ^VllimbreI,  which  thej 
otherwise  resemhle  (li.  Middlesex,  p.  184).  It  is  fond  of  the 
company  of  other  waders,  and  may  easily  be  attracted  hy 
an  imitation  of  their  notes.  Owing  to  their  long  bills, 
Godwita  ai-e  not  unfreqaently  called  "  sea-woodcocks,"  and 
Mr.  Stevenson  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dowell, 
that  by  the  local  Norfolk  gunners  the  smaller  males,  more 
abundant  in  the  spring  flocks,  are  called  "  picks,"  whilst 
the  females,  and  those  foand  singly  in  autumn,  are  called 
*'  Bcamells."  It  will  l;e  remembered  that  the  drunken 
Caliban  offers  to  Stephano,  among  other  dainties,  '•  young 
sramels  from  the  rocks."  (Tempest,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.)* 

In  the  winter  plumage  the  beak  is  black  at  the  point,  the 
basal  portion  palo  reddish-brown ;  irides  dusky-brown ;  top 
of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  ash-brown,  each  feather 
with  a  central  streak  of  darker  brown  along  the  Une  of  the 
shaft  ;  back  and  scapulars  dark  brown,  edged  with  pale 
wood-brown ;  nil  the  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials, 
dark  brown,  with  grejish- white  edges;  primary  (^uill-feathers 
dusky-black,  with  white  shafts,  the  shorter  ones  edged  with 
white  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  white,  barred  with 
brown ;  tail-feathers  barred  throughout  their  whole  length 
with  dark  brown,  and  greyish-white  in  nearly  equul  breadth  ; 
neck  in  front  ash-bi'own  ;  breast,  belly,  and  vent,  white  ; 
under  tail-covorts  white,  with  only  one  or  two  transverse  bars 
of  brown  towards  the  end  ;  legs  and  toes  dark  blue,  the  claws 
black. 

A  female,  which,  as  in  the  Black-tailed  Oodwit,  is  larger 
than  the  male,  measured  sixteen  inches  ;  the  length  of  the 
beak  three  inches  and  three-quarters ;  from  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quilt-feather,  which  is  the  longest, 
eight  inches  and  a  half.     The  legs  of  this  species  are  much 

*  Mr.  Ilartiog,  who  ii  an  authority  on  the  Ornithotc^y  of  Sbaknpearr,  con- 
aiilera  that  the  poet  wrote  "  lea-uieUs  "  or  "  aett-malla,"  i.(.,  ^•-gullii,  which 
■tl  thai  tiiu«  were  estMmol  (or  Ibo  labl«. 
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flhorter  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  bird  than  the 
of  the  Black-tailed  Godwit,  and  become  another  BUtrk  of 
distinction.  In  the  female  described,  the  tarsos  meMiiirad 
bat  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  naked  part  of  the  iibu 
above  it  only  one  inch. 

A  male,  apparently  in  the  perfect  plnmage  of  Bnmmer, 
killed  daring  the  second  week  of  May,  1821,  has  the  beak 
nearly  black,  reddish-brown  at  the  base ;  irides  diul^- 
brown ;  head  and  neck  rich  bay,  or  chestnat-red,  the  feathen 
on  the  forehead,  top  of  the  head,  and  down  the  l»ck  of  tbe 
neck,  streaked  longitadinally  with  black ;  the  space  between 
the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  eye,  and  the  feathers  fonning 
the  ear-coverts,  spotted  with  black ;  the  apper  part  of  thi 
back,  the  shoalders,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tertials,  l»Iaek» 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  of  a  pale  reddish-wood  brown ; 
greater  wing-coverts,  as  in  winter,  dark  brown,  edged  with 
greyish-white  ;  primary  quill-feathers  almost  black,  thoee 
nearest  the  secondaries  tinged  with  dusky-brown  on  the 
inner  webs,  and  edged  with  white ;  lower  part  of  the  baek 
white,  with  a  few  small  feathers  of  a  dark  colour  intermixed ; 
apper  tail-coverts  barred  with  black,  on  a  ground-coloar  of 
pale  reddish-brown ;  tail-feathers  nearly  as  in  winter,  but 
the  white  is  tinged  with  bay ;  neck  in  front,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  nearly  uniform  rich  bay,  with  a 
few  dark  streaks  before  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing;  legs, 
toes,  and  claws  nearly  black. 
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NuMENius  ARQt'AT\  (Linnapus*). 

THE  COMMON  CURLEW. 

Nunwnius  arquatn. 

NPMinvs,  BrUnonf.  — Beak  long,  slender,  ud  decnrved  to  the  point,  wbieb 
U  hard  ;  apfter  luanJilile  rather  longer  than  the  lower,  roiiiulol  oonr  tlie  urn)  an<l 
grooved  along  thri^-fourtlix  of  ilt  whole  length.  NontiiU  latenvl,  linear,  piercol 
in  the  RTOOTC  l«g»  rather  long,  Rlonder  ;  tilii»  pnrtljr  risked  ;  three  toe*  in 
front,  unitad  b;  a  membnne  aa  far  m  the  6tvl  »tticulatiuii  ;  one  to«  behind 
articaUtcd  upon  the  tarsan,  anil  touching  the  ground.  Wing*  moderate,  the 
Brut  <|ain-f«iitbcr  the  longeit  In  the  wing. 

The  Cohlew  is  bo  common  a  bird  au  io  bo  well  known 
on  ulmust  every  part  of  our  coast,  wb^^rc  it  obtains  ii  living 

•  Scotojnr  Arqmtia,  Llmm-M,  8y«l.  Niit.  Bl  12,  i,  \>  iVi  (Urtfl). 
t  Oniitbologie,    r.  p.  311  (17>)0) :  fioa  tnot    now,  and  /a^Ki;.  noon:  L*. 
cruMcnt-abaped,  like  the  new  moon. 
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from  the  middle  of  aiitamn,  through  the  winter,  till  the 
pairing  season  of  the  following  spring.  It  freqaents  the 
sea-shore  and  its  extensive  sandy  Hats  during  the  ebb  tide, 
seeking  for  small  Crustacea,  marine  insects,  worms,  &c., 
with  which  to  satisfy  its  hanger,  retiring  to  open  fields  in 
the  vicinity  when  the  rising  tide  covers  the  feeding-gronnd. 
Sir  William  Jardine  has  described  from  personal  obserration 
the  habits  of  these  birds  on  the  Solway  : — "  They  retiretl 
regularly  inland  after  their  favourite  feeding-places  were 
covered.  A  long  and  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  runs  into  the 
Frith,  behind  which  we  used  to  lie  concealed,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  shots  at  various  sea-fowl  returning  at  ebb.  None 
were  so  regular  as  the  Curlew.  Tlie  more  aquatic  were  near 
the  sea,  and  could  perceive  the  gradual  reflux  ;  the  Curlews 
were  far  inland,  but  as  soon  as  we  could  perceive  the  top  of 
a  sharp  rock  standing  above  water,  we  were  sure  to  perceive 
the  first  flocks  leave  the  land,  thus  keeping  pace  regularly 
with  the  change  of  the  tides.  They  fly  in  a  direct  line  to 
their  feeding-grounds,  and  often  in  a  wedge-shape ;  ou  alarm, 
a  simultaneous  cry  is  uttered,  and  the  next  comiug  flock 
tarns  from  its  course,  uttering  in  repetition  the  same  alarm 
note.  In  a  few  days  they  become  ho  wary  as  not  to  fly  over 
the  concealed  station.  They  are  one  of  the  most  difficult 
birds  to  approach,  except  during  spring,  but  may  be  enticed 
by  imitating  their  whistle."  One  cry  peculiar  to  the  Curlew 
sounds  like  corlieu  or  courlic .-  whence  its  English  and 
French  name. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  flocks 
of  Curlew^s  begin  to  retire  from  the  coast  and  seek  the 
breeding-grounds,  where  they  soon  break  up  into  pairs. 
The  late  Mr.  Selby  felt  assured  that  this  movement  was  not 
BO  confined  in  extent  as  had  been  supposed  ;  that  the  winter 
visitors  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland  did  not  satisfy  the 
migrative  impulse  by  a  flight  of  a  few  miles  into  the  interior ; 
but  that  these  retired  to  the  Highlands,  or  northern  parts 
of  Scotland  and  its  isles,  and  many  visited  high  northern 
latitudes  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  thuK  giving  place  upon 
the  moors  and  open  grounds  of  the  border  counties  to  those 
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birds  which  had  wintered  iu  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  our  estuaries,  even  in  summer, 
are  seldom  without  birds  which  Hre  not  broediug,  and  early 
in  aatumn  the  young  birds  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
from  the  moors  ;  the  old  ones  arriving  in  October  and 
November.  Mr.  Cordeaux  says  that  there  is  no  shore-bird 
which  BO  frequently  strikes  against  lanterns  and  light-ships 
as  the  present,  especially  in  fogs,  or  on  dark  rainy  nights. 
Mr,  Stevenson,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  though  Curlews 
fly  round  and  round  for  hours,  they  are  never  known  to  strike 
the  glasses  of  the  lanterns.  RADCLIPPP 

In  spite  of  the  gradual  reclamation  of  waste  Kina,  aiuf  the 
spread  of  cultivation,  the  Curlew  still  breeds  iu  a  good  many 
counties  of  England.  Mr.  Rodd  states  that  it  nests  annually 
in  Cornwall  on  the  largo  moors  about  Rough-tor  and  Brown- 
willy,  where  the  young  are  eagerly  sought  as  delicacies  by 
the  moor-men  ;  and  in  Devoosbire  it  breeds  on  Dartmoor 
and  Exmoor.  In  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  its  nests 
have  occasionally  been  found ;  and  a  few  pairs  may  be 
scattered  through  Wilts  and  Hants ;  bat  in  the  Houth-eastern 
and  eastern  counties  it  has  never  been  known  to  breed  ;  nor 
does  it  even  appear  to  nest  at  the  present  day  iu  Lincoln- 
shire, although,  as  Mr.  Cordeaux  informs  the  Editor,  it 
does  BO  on  Thorne  Waste,  near  Doncaster,  just  beyond  the 
boundary  of  that  county.  On  the  moorlands  and  hills  of 
Wales  it  is  a  tolerably  abundant  breeder,  and  it  nests  near 
Church  Stretton  in  Shropshire.  The  high  moors  of  Derby, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire  offer  many  congenial  resorts,  and 
northwards  it  is  to  be  found  breeding  as  far  as  the  Scottish 
border.  About  the  Solway  it  is  abundant,  and  Mr.  Duck- 
worth informs  the  Editor  that  he  has  found  the  nest  within 
four  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Carlisle.  It  also  breeds 
in  the  lale  of  Man  ;  and  in  Ireland  it  nests  iu  many  of  the 
large  bogs,  both  in  Queen's  Co.  and  other  central  districts, 
and  also  in  Mayo  and  Sligo.  In  Scotland,  where  it  is 
generally  distributed  during  the  breeding- season  in  suitable 
localities,  frequenting  the  coasts  during  tho  rest  of  the  year, 
the  Curlew  is  called  a  Whaap,  or  Whaup,  which  in  Jamieson's 
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ScotLitih  Dictiouary  iB  said  to  be  a  name  for  a  goblin,  sap- 
posed  to  go  about  under  the  caves  of  booses  after  nightfall, 
having  a  long  beak.     Sir  Wtilter  Scott  refers  to  this  sapfiosed 
counection   of  a   loug  beak  with  a  suspicious   character  in 
bia  '  Black  Dwarf  (cliap.  ii,),  in  a  dialogue  between  Hobbie 
Elliot  and  Earnscliff,  in  the  evening  on  Mncklestaue  Moor. 
Tbe  former  says,  "  What  need  I  care  for  the  Mucklestane 
Moor  ouy  raair  tban  ye  do  yonrselj  Earnscliff?     To  be  sure, 
tbey  Ray  there's  a  sort  o'  worricows  and  lang-uebbit  things 
about  tbe  lauil,  but  what  uoed  I  care  for  them  ?  "      Aud  this 
enables  us    to   uuderstaud   tbe   fag-end  of  a  Highlander's 
prayer,  to  be  snvod  bnrmless  "  from  witches,  warlocks,*  and 
aw  limg-uebbed  things."     Saxby  says  that  the   Shetlanders 
regard  with  UoiTor  the  very  idea  of  using  so  uncanny  a  bird 
as  food  ;   in  fact,  a  lisitor  who  did  so  was  afterwards  alluded 
to,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  "  the  man  that  ate  the  Wbaup." 
Although  the  Curlew  nests   in  abundance  in   the  Orkney 
aud  Shetland  Islands,  yet  in  the  Fseroes  Major  Feilden  thinks 
that  it  is  only  an  auturunal  and  winter  visitant,  giving  place 
as  a  breeding  species  to  thcWhimbrel  (Zool.  1872,  p.  3248). 
It  is  common  in  Scandinavia  in  summer,  and  from   thence 
j»robably   come   the   immense    numbers    which    Mr.  Gatke 
describes  as  passing  over  Heligoland.     For  instance,  on  the 
night  of    the   19th-20tli  November,  1878,  he  says,    "  The 
whole  atmosphere  one  mass  of  these  birds,  the  noise  of  their 
call-notes  quite  unoartldy  aud  bewildering  ;  countlesB  smaller 
waders  mixed  with  them."    It  breeds  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
fljvaringly  in  Northern  Germany  ;  in  Holland,  especially  on 
the  ]>eaty  moors  of  Brabant,  and   perhaps  in   Belgium    an«l 
Picardy  ;  also  on  some  of  the  wastes  of  Britanny.  In  Central 
atid  Southern  Europe,  and  in  North  Africa  as  far  as  Eg_y|>t, 
it  is  well  known  on  migration  and  in  winter ;  and,  stretching 
westward  as  far  ns  the   Azores,  the  range  of  the  Curlew  can 
be  traced  along  the  western  side  of  Africa  to  Damara  Land. 
On  the  cast  coast  as  far  as  Natal,  in  Madagascar,  and  across 
Asia  from  the  Ural  to  Japan,  occur  forms  which  have  been 

*  A  warlock,  or  wi^rArd — a  mtn  who  is  HupjiObed  to  \ie  in  compact  with  Ibe 
devil. — Jamicjon'*  JHetionm-y. 
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diRtingtiiBhed  by  mauy  names,  ami  respecting  which  few 
ornitbologistH  are  a^eed  ;  but  the  main  points  appear  to  be 
that  in  the  eaeteru  form  the  bill  is  ou  the  average  longer 
and  more  robust ;  the  rump  is  nearly  white,  and  so  are  the 
axillaries — characteristics  which  are  seldom  fouiid  united  in 
westeni  birds.  If  these  differences  depend  upon  age  or 
Reason,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  speciGc  distinctiou, 
then  the  range  of  our  Curlew  extends  to  South  Africa ; 
across  Asia  to  Japan  and  China ;  and,  through  India,  down 
to  the  Malay  Archipelngo,  where  it  is  intersected  by  that 
of  N.  cganopus,  Vieillot  {N.  major,  Schlegel,  N.  aiistralia, 
Gould),  diatiuguiHhaLle  by  the  strong  mfous-grey  bars  on 
the  rump  and  upper  tftil-coverts,  which  goes  from  Amoor 
Land  to  Australia.  In  America  tbe  representative  species 
is  A'^.  lonrjiroetrh,  which  has  rufcius  axillaries. 

The  nest  of  the  Curlew  in  slight :  it  few  leaves  or  other 
dry  materials,  carelessly  brought  together  among  long  grass 
or  heath,  or  in  n  tuft  of  rashes,  is  all  that  appears.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  pear-shaped,  and  generally 
placed  with  the  smaller  ends  together :  the  egg  measures 
2'75  by  1*9  in.,  and  is  of  an  olive-green,  blotched  and 
spotted  with  darker  green  and  dark  brown.  Incubatiou 
sometimes  commences  in  April,  but  May  is  the  nsuut  month. 
The  youug  run  almost  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  arc  unable  to 
fly  for  a  considerable  time.  In  confinement  these  birdts  be- 
come tame  enough  to  follow  their  feeder  for  tbe  usual  meal, 
and  Mr.  C.  M.  Adamsou  gives  an  interesting  account  of  two 
young  oues  which  he  caught  when  unable  to  Hy,  oud  placed 
in  a  walled  garden.  He  got  them  to  feed  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  worms  in  holes  dag  in  the  ground,  and  theu 
cautiously  driving  the  birds  in  the  direction  of  the  holes. 
At  first  they  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  worms  ;  however, 
after  passing  them  several  times  very  slowly,  one  was  seen 
to  hesitate  in  his  walk  aud  look  sideways  into  the  hole. 
This  was  enongh  :  be  began  to  devour  the  worms  at  once, 
and  he  never  afterwards  required  to  be  driven  to  the  holes. 
Thoy  lived  until  the  winter,  over  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  keep  such  birds,  they  naturally  seeking  Iho 
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shores  during  winter  to  procure  food.  Tbey  were  expert 
fly-catchers  ('  Some  more  Scraps  about  Birds,'  p.  59). 
Montayn  observed  that  tbey  could  swim  with  ease.  This 
species  ofteu  has  been  observed  to  perch  on  trees,  presenting 
a  very  ungainly  appcarauce. 

The  Curlew  is  an  excellent  bird  for  the  table  when  young, 
and  before  it  has  had  time  to  feed  on  the  sea-shore,  but  it 
soon  becomes  unpalatable.  It  was  formerly  in  high  estima- 
tion, for  by  the  L'Estrange  '  Household  Book '  it  would 
appear  that  a  single  Curlew  was  wortb  from  five  to  six 
pence  (and  even  twelve  pence  in  the  Lord  North  Accounts), 
the  price  of  three  Woodcocks.  Our  ancestors  evidentlj^H 
estimated  the  value  of  a  wild  bird,  to  some  extent,  by  itg^^| 
size ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  although  live 
Curlews  were  doubtless  more  common  then  than  now,  dead 
ones  were  probably  far  rarer.  Woodcocks  could  be  caught 
vrith  springes,  which  were  vain  engines  against  the  wary 
Curlew,  nor  would  the  cross-bow  or  the  arquebuss  be  much 
more  eflective.  At  a  still  later  date  Willugbby  says : — 
"  This  bird,  for  the  goodness  and  dehcato  taste  of  its  flesh, 
may  justly  challenge  the  principal  place  among  Water-fowl. 
Of  this  our  Fowlers  are  not  ignorant,  and  tberefore  sell  them 
dear.     They  have  a  Proverb  among  them  in  Suffolk : — 

A  Curlew,  be  gbe  while,  be  sbe  black, 
She  earriea  twelve  pence  on  her  back."  ' 

The  wariness  of  Curlews  is  well  known  to  Bhoro-sh outers, 
and  J  owing  to  their  keen  sense  of  smell  and  powers  of  sight, 
they  are  very  difficult  of  approach ;  but  their  hearing  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  acute  as  in  many  other  birds.  Their  shrill 
screams  soon  spread  the  alarm  among  other  'fowl,'  and  the 
Editor  has  seen  a  Curlew,  after  shrieking  wildly  over  the 
head  of  a  sleeping  seal,  swoop  dowB,  and  apparently  tlick 
with  its  wing  the  unsuspecting  animal  upon  which  the 
stalker  was  just  raising  his  rifle.  Yet  it  occasionally  falls  a 
victim  to  its  curiosity,  and  in  some  places  a  trained  dog  of 

*  U  in  ponible  lliat  tfae  '  black  '  uiiy  refer  to  the  Qlcssj  Ihh,  «-bicb  is  said  to 
hkve  been  i-alle<l  the  l^lnck  liarlcw  by  the  nwrshnieD,  bat  it  i*  uot  iiulikeljr  th«t 
the  word  ww  iotroduceil  for  the  sake  of  rbyme. 
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red  colour,  as  tnach  like  a  fox  as  poaeible,  is  employed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  birds  and  induce  them  to  pursne 
him,  when  he  entices  them  withiu  shot  of  his  master,  who 
lies  hidden  in  a  dyke. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  is  very  similar. 
The  beak  is  dark  brown,  except  the  baaal  portion  of  the 
Tinder  mandible,  which  is  pale  brown ;  the  irides  dark 
brown  ;  head  and  neck  pale  brown,  the  centre  of  each 
feather  bearing  a  longitadinal  streak  of  dark  brown  ;  the 
feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  browniE^h-bluck, 
with  pale  brown  edges  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and 
the  rump  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  a  lanceo- 
late streak  of  dark  brown  towards  the  end  ;  tail-feathers 
barred  with  dark  brown  and  dull  white ;  the  smaller  wing- 
coTcrts  blackish-brown  with  almost  white  edges,  making  this 
part  of  the  wtnga  appear  lighter  in  colour  than  the  back ; 
the  greater  wing-coverts  and  the  first  five  primary  quill- 
feathers  black,  the  latter  with  while  shafts ;  the  secondary 
wing-feathers  and  the  tertials  blackish-bruwu  in  the  centre, 
and  barred  transversely  on  the  edges  with  dark  and  light 
brown ;  axillaries  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  brown  ; 
the  chin  white  ;  front  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  pale  brown,  streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown  ; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  nearly  white,  and  spotted  ruiher 
than  streaked  with  dark  brown  ;  vent  and  under  tail-cuverts 
white,  the  latter  with  an  occasional  dusky  streak ;  legs  and 
toes  pale  blue,  becoming  lead-blue  a  few  days  after  death. 

In  the  young  of  the  year  the  under  parts  are  washed  with 
pale  rufous,  and  the  brown  lincations  are  less  defined,  and 
the  spots  are  cream-coloured.  During  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  old  birds  are  moulting  their  quill-feathers  and 
unable  to  fly  well,  the  young  birds  are  strong  on  the  wing  : 
in  fact,  early-bred  birds  can  fly  by  the  end  of  June.  They 
begin  to  get  their  tirst  feathers  replaced  by  more  ash- 
coloured  ones  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  this  moult 
extends  over  the  back  and  breast  before  the  winter. 

The  females  are  the  larger,  and,  in  a  pair  of  Curlews  now 
under  consideration,  remarkably  so :  the  female  measured 

VOL.   in.  8  T 
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twentj-aix  inches  ;  tlie  wing  twelve  inches  and  one-qaarter : 
the  male  in  the  whole  length  twenty-one  inches,  the  wing 
eleven  inches  and  a  hull".     A  female  weighs  about  28  oz. 

Several  albinos  of  this  species  are  on  record  ;  there  is  ona' 
in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dablin ;  one  is  in  a  private 
collection  in  Armagh  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Marshall  of  Taanton  has 
a  creamy  white  example  captured  on  the  2ud  of  August  last 
(Zool.  1883,  p.  377).  Melanisms  are  rarer:  Sir  R.  Payne- 
Gallwey  states  that  he  has  one  killed  in  Galway  Bay  in 
1877,  and  sold  as  a  Glossy  Ibis. 

The  vignette  represents  the  yonng  of  the  Curlew,  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  which  the  Author  was  indebted  to 
the  late  Mr.  T.  C.  Heysham,  of  Carlisle.  The  down  is  buff- 
coloured,  with  dark  brown  markings. 
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NraENius  PHJB0PU8  (LinniBHa*). 
THE  WHIMBREL. 
'^^wnenitia  pliieopim. 

In  its  plumage,  ita  hauuta,  habits,  nud  food,  the  Whimbrel 
very  closely  resembles  tlic  Curlew  last  described,  but  ia  by 
no  means  so  numerous  as  a  species,  and  is  also  very  con- 
siderably smaller  in  size, —  so  mucli  so,  that  it  has  in  some 
ooantiea  obtained  the  names  of  Half-Curlew  and  Jack- 
Curlew  in  reference  to  its  diminished  comparative  propor- 
tions. Though  to  be  seen  occasionally  on  many  parts  of 
our  shores  in  winter,  it  is  generally  most  plentiful  in  May  : 
so  much  so  that  both  in  Norfolk  and  in  Cornwall  it  is  known 
as  the  "  May-bird  "  :  and  again  in  autumn,  when  these  birds 

*  Seohfxix  Pkaojnu,  Linneui,  Syat  Nat  Ed.  IS,  i.  p.  24S  (170fl}. 
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are  on  tbeir  way  to  and  from  the  nortliGrn  localities,  to  which 

they  resort  dnring  the  breeding-Beason. 

Some  nou-lirceding  iiuli^iduala  remain  on  the  mud-Hats 
throughout  the  summer,  hut  even  those  which  have  gone 
north  do  not  tarry  long,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
return  migration  has  set  iu.  At  this  Beason,  says  Mr. 
Cordeaux,  and  &ho  Mr.  Hole,  the  birds  pass  at  an  immenBe 
height,  and  are  only  to  be  diatinguished  by  their  call-note. 
Unlike  the  Curlew,  they  seldom  or  never  strike  the  lanterns 
of  light-hooses.  The  young  birds  arrive  first ;  the  old  ones, 
as  a  rule,  aftenvards,  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  their 
moult. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  Whimbrel  is  more  abundant  in  the 
spring  than  in  the  antumn  migration,  none  have  ever  been 
known  to  breed,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  well- 
aathenticated  instance  of  the  nesting  of  this  species  on  the 
mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  even  known  to  nest  in  the 
Hebrides,  although  it  passes  through  them  in  spring ;  but 
in  the  Orkneys  it  breeds  regularly,  and  also  in  the  Shetlands. 
The  Editor  observed  a  pair  ou  Noss,  which  evidently  had 
young  very  near;  and  Siisby  says  that  on  Yell  and  Has- 
cosea  it  still  breeds  almost  as  abundantly  as  at  the  time  of 
Hewitaon's  visit.     It  leaves  as  soon  as  breeding  is  over. 

In  the  Fieroes,  where,  as  already  observed,  it  replaces  the 
Curlew  as  a  breeding  species,  the  Whimbrel  is  very  common 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  September,  and  from 
the  25th  of  May  onwards  Major  Feildeu  obtained  twelve 
nests,  each  with  four  eggs.  On  the  IGth  June  he  found  a 
nest,  also  with  four  eggs,  close  to  a  rill,  between  two  blocks  of 
stone,  which  just  gave  room  for  the  bird  to  squeeze  between. 
This  experience  is  interesting,  as  Hewitsou  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  complement  of  eggs  was  three.  The 
nest  is  a  mere  depression,  aud  the  eggs,  which  average  2*4 
by  1'65  in.,  are  pear-shaped,  of  a  peculiarly  transparent 
olive-green  blotched  and  Ilecked  with  brown.  The  Whim- 
brel is  a  pugnacious  bird,  and  the  Editor  has  seen  it  fear- 
lessly attack  Richardson's  Skua  in  the  same  way  as 
Major  Feilden  described  it  as  driving  off  the  Lesser  Black- 
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backed  Galls,  altering  its  trilling  cry,  teth/,  tetty,  tetty  tet, 
whilst  darting  to  and  fro  with  arrow-like  flight.  Its  food 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  small  crustaceans,  aud  small  land- 
shells,  such  as  Helix  ericetorum,  for  it  is  much  more  of  a 
land-feeder  during  its  visits  to  oar  islands  than  the  Carlew, 
aiul  it  ia  said  to  be  partial  to  billicrries. 

The  Whimbrel  has  occurred  as  a  straggler  in  various  partB 
of  Greenland,  and  in  Iceland  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
breedinff  species.  In  Norway  its  summer  range  extends  to 
the  north  of  the  fells,  and  in  Sweden  to  the  limits  of  pine- 
growth  ;  it  is  a  common  breeding  species  in  Northern  Russia, 
and  also  on  the  lofty  plains  of  the  Ural  much  further  south. 
Over  the  rest  of  Europe  and  along  the  Mediterranean  it  is 
only  known  as  a  migrant,  and,  toaching  at  the  Canaries, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  it  goes  down  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  Cape  in  winter.  It  occurs  on  the  east  side  of 
that  continent,  as  also  in  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  is  abundant  about  Kurachee 
in  winter,  and  visits  other  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon  in 
moderate  numbers.  To  the  north  its  summer  range  extends 
across  Siberia  to  KamtRchatka,  and  if  a  doubtfully  distinct 
form — N.  varieffatu»,  Scopoli  (A'^.  nropyfjialh,  (Jould),  which 
has  the  ramp  barred  instead  of  white — is  united  with 
it,  then  its  range  extends  to  Japan,  China,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  down 
to  New  Guinea.  In  America  onr  Whimbrel  is  represented 
by  jV.  huthoniais,  with  rufous  axillarics — ^a  species  which 
has  been  known  to  straggle  to  the  south- west  of  Spain  (Ibis, 
1878,  p.  98).  In  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  is 
found  N,  tenuirostris,  a  species  of  the  size  of  the  Whimbrel, 
but  with  the  very  distinct  head-markings  of  the  Curlew, 
and  white  nnder  wing-coverts  and  axillaries. 

The  Whimbrel  B})pear8  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
name  of  '  Spowe '  in  the  L'Estrange  Accounts,  a  term 
which  corresponds  with  the  '  Bp6i,'  '  spou,'  *  spof '  and 
'  siwve.'  of  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Steven- 
son, «  B.  Norfolk,'  ii.  p.  202).  But  by  the  time  of  Wil- 
laghby,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally  known  under  its 
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present  name.  In  Sussex  it  goes  by  the  name  of  *  Tittcrel,' 
owiug  to  its  note,  and  for  tlie  same  reason  Wliimbrels  ara{ 
often  spoken  of  in  tlie  south  and  west  as  '  the  Seven 
Whistlers,'  the  rippling  whiytl«  boiug  repeated  seven  times. 

In  the  adult  in  spring  the  beak  is  brownish -black, 
brown  at  the  base  of  the  under  mandible ;  the.  irides 
brown  ;  the  top  of  the  head  dark  brown,  with  a  buflF  streak 
passing  backwards  over  the  top  to  the  occiput ;  from  the 
angle  of  the  gupe  to  the  eye  a  mottled  brown  streak ;  oyer 
that,  and  passing  in  continuation  over  the  eye  and  the  ear- 
coverts,  in  a  light-coloured  slicak ;  the  feathers  of  the  neck, 
all  round,  brownish-white  with  dark  central  streaks ;  inter- 
scapulars, scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  dusky-brown,  with 
paler  margins ;  wing-primaries  dark  brown,  the  outer  ones 
distinctly  marked  with  white  notches  on  both  np{)er  and 
under  side  of  the  inner  webs;  the  secondaries  mottled  with 
white;  rump  white  with  a  few  streaks  of  brown;  tail- 
feathers  ash-biown  with  four  or  five  well-defined  darker 
transverse  bars ;  chin  white  ;  cbest  pale  brown,  each  feather 
with  a  dark  brown  central  streak  ;  breast  and  belly  nearly 
white;  axillary  plumes  white,  with  broad  and  somewhat 
arrow-headed  bars  of  brown  ;  flanks  dull  white,  barred 
transversely  with  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  nearly  white, 
with  brown  longitudinal  streaks ;  legs  and  toes  bluish-black  ; 
claws  black. 

In  a  young  bird  shot  in  Somersetshire  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, and  sent  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  the  edgen 
of  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  spotted  with  buffy-white, 
and  on  the  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  this  colour  is  so 
pronounced  as  to  take  the  form  of  bars,  thus  producing  a 
remarkably  ebecquered  appearance,  whence  its  local  name 
of  '  checquer-bird.'  The  upper  primaries  are  boldly  mar- 
gined and  notched  with  dull  white,  but  the  inner  webs  of 
the  larger  quill-feathers  are  merely  freckled  with  black  and 
white,  and  not  distinctly  notched  as  in  the  adult.  The  bara 
to  the  axillary  plumes  are  narrower  and  less  extensive ;  the 
tail-feathers  are  more  buff-coloured,  and  the  dark  bars  are 
more  defined  and  numerous  than  in  the  old  birds. 
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The  female  from  wbicli  the  representation  was  taken 
measured  erghteon  inches ;  the  beak,  from  the  point  to  the 
cammencemeTit  of  the  feathers  on  the  top,  three  inches  and 
a  half.     The  average  weight  in  about  twelve  ounces. 

An  adult  male  measured  sixtt-cn  inches ;  the  beuk  tliroe 
inches ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  primary  quill-feathor,  nine  inches  and  a  half;  the 
first  qaill-feather  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

In  young  birds  of  the  year  the  beak  is  shorter,  but  by  the 
middle  of  September  it  has  nearly  attained  its  full  length  ; 
exceeding  two  inches  in  length ;  the  sexes,  whether  old  or 
young,  do  not  differ  much  either  in  tints  or  markings. 

The  nestling  may  he  distinguished  from  the  young  Curlew 
by  the  light-coloured  ceutre  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
broad  streak  dividing  the  dark  patch  on  the  crown. 

The  figure  below  represents  the  breast-bone  of  the  Curlew, 
oue-third  leas  than  the  natural  size. 


A  coMMUKiCATioN  to  tlio  Linnean  Society  of  Lotidon  in 
November,  1855,  announced  the  first  recorded  occurrence  of 
this  American  Curlew  in  Britain.  This  bird  was  killed  on 
the  6th  September,  1855,  in  the  parish  of  Dams,  Kincardine- 
ehire,  at  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  muir,  belonging  to  Durris^ 
called  Car-moneam,  one  of  the  Grampian  range,  some 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  hy  Mr.  W.  R.  Cussack 
Smith.  The  bird  was  sent  to  be  preserved  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Aberdeen,  and  waa  examined  a  few  days  after  by  Mr.  J. 
Longmoir,  jun.,  who  ascertained  it  to  be  the  Eskimo  Cur- 
lew {Nwnenius  borealis).  Unluckily  it  was  not  measured 
when  in  the  JBeeh,  and  the  sex  waa  not  observed  ;  bat  it 
appeared  to  be  a  female,  in  almost  complete  winter  livery. 

*  Scolopax  boreatit,  J.  E.  Fowter,  I'hil.  Tr&ns.  liii.    pp.  411,  431  (1772). 
WUmd'b  Scolopax  6or«a/iV  it  the  Ameiican  'Whirobrel  (A^  hudionieui). 
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Mr.  N.  F.  Hele,  in  his  '  Notes  about  Altteburgh  '  (p.  177), 
piiblishetl  in  1870,  states  that  "  an  example  of  the  species 
was  killed  some  years  since,  on  the  river  [AIlIc,  in  Sufl'olk], 
by  Captain  Ferraud,  but  was,  nnfortunately,  not  preserved. 
One  in  the  posseBsion  of  Mr.  Hilling,  of  Woodbritlge,  in  very 
Bimitar  dress,  was  obtained  in  the  river  in  that  neighbour- 
hood." These  two  are  the  only  occurrences  recorded  in 
Enfjland. 

In  Ireland  one,  shot  in  Shgo,  was  pnrchased  in  the  flesh 
in  Dublin  market  on  the  2l8t  October,  1870  (Zool.  as.  p. 
2408),  and  became  the  property  of  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  Eart., 
who  exhibited  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society 
(P.Z.S.  1871,  p.  209). 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1879,  another  example  of  this 
rare  strarfgler  was  shot  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
of  Staines,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow  on  the 
'2Gth  of  November.  Mr.  G.  Sim,  of  Aberdeen,  to  whom  the 
bird  was  sent  for  preservation,  stated  that  the  bird  was  a 
male,  weighing  eight  ounces,  and  that  its  stomach  contained 
crowberries,  some  flies,  and  a  caterpUlnr  (Zool.  1879,  p. 
135).  On  the  2l8t  September,  1880,  an  adult  male  shot  in 
the  Forest  of  Birse,  Kincardineshire,  was  sent  to  the  same 
taxidermist,  and  its  Btomnch  was  found  to  contain  crow- 
berries  (Zool.  1880,  pp.  485  and  515). 

From  Richardson,  Audubon,  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  and  others, 
we  learn  that  the  Eskimo  Curlew  is  found  in  summer  in 
the  North  American  regions  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
former  discovered  a  nost  with  three  eggs  near  Point  Lake 
nn  the  LStb  June,  1822,  and  the  late  Mr.  MacFarlane,  when 
collecting  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  found  the  bird 
breeding  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  east  of  the  Anderson 
River.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  states  (Cruise  of  the  '  Corwin,' 
p.  00)  that  it  occurs  in  summer  abundantly  at  Norton  Sound, 
and  sparingly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  frequenting  the 
whole  of  the  low-lying  coast  of  Alaska  on  migration,  and 
visiting  the  Pribilov  Islands  ;  on  the  North  Sil>orian  coast 
four  Bpecimenn  of  this — the  only  species  of  Cnrlew  seen — 
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were  obaorved  at  Cape  Waukftrem  ou  the  Gth  of  Aognst. 
1881 ;  but  the  representative  of  this  species  in  the  rest  of 
Siberia,  Japan,  China,  the  Moluccas  aud  Aastralia^  is  the 
smaller  and  quite  distinct  Numeniiis  minor. 

Reinhardt  sajs  that  two  specimens  of  the  Eskimo  Curlew, 
behoved  to  bo  of  Greenland  origin,  have  been  received  at 
Copenhaj^en  ;  and  undoubted  Greenland  examples  were  ob- 
tained in  August  1881  (Vid.  Medd,  1881,  p.  185).  In 
Labrador  the  species  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in  August, 
feeding  upon  the  crowberry  (Empetruin  nujnan),  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Curlew-berry '  among  the  fishermen. 
It  also  visits  Newfoundland,  but  comparatively  few  birds 
appear  to  remain  long  in  the  New  England  States,  or  to 
the  north  of  the  Southern  States  and  Texas  where  some 
winter,  whilst  others  continue  their  course  to  Mexico,  the 
Bermudas,  Central  Ampriea,  and  South  America  down  to  the 
Rio  da  la  Plata.  On  the  spring  passage  it  migrates  through 
the  Missouri  region  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  several  hundreds 
in  April,  sometimea  before  the  snow  has  disap^ieared,  but 
it  is  not  known  to  visit  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  nest  of  the  Eskimo  Curlew  is  said  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Cones  to  be  generally  in  au  open  plain,  and  is  a  mere 
depression  in  the  ground,  lined  with  a  few  dried  leaves  or 
grasses,  in  which  the  complement  of  four  eggs  is  deposited 
by  the  middle  of  June.  These  are  of  an  olive-drab  colour, 
boldly  blotched  with  different  shades  of  brown,  and  under- 
lying shell-marks  of  grey :  in  measurement  they  average 
2  by  1*45  in.  An  example,  obtained  by  MacFarlane,  is 
figured  by  Professor  Newton  (P.Z.S.   1870,  p.  56,  pi.  iv. 

fig.l)- 

In  autumn  this  species,  as  already  stated,  feeds  freely 
on  the  crowberry,  with  the  pnrple  juice  of  which  the  lower 
parts  are  frequently  much  stained  ;  it  is  also  very  partial 
to  a  species  of  snuil  that  adheres  to  the  rocks,  to  procure 
which  it  frequents  the  land-washes  at  low  tide.  Under  this 
diet  the  birdH  become  excessively  fat,  and  are  delicious 
eating.     The  note  is  an  often -repeated  soft,  mellow  whistle. 
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casilj  imitated  by  gunners,  but  owing  to  the  open  order  of 
the  flocks  cotuparatively  few  are  killed  at  a  shot ;  the  flight 
is  firm,  direct,  and  very  swift.  Tho  pertiuacity  with  which 
these  birds  cliug  to  certain  feeding-grounds,  even  when 
much  molested,  is  remarkable,  and  Dr.  Elliott  CoueB  has 
seen  flocks  hovering  distractedly  over  a  party  of  gunners 
stationed  on  a  favourite  mud-flat  where  snails  abounded, 
regardless  of  the  numbers  that  fell  at  every  moment  (B.  of 
North-West,  p.  611). 

The  bird  killed  in  Kincardineshire  is  thus  described  in 
'  The  Naturalist,'  1855  (p.  265) :— The  bill  is  brownish- 
black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  lower  mandible  (lesh- coloured; 
iridea  dark  brown;  sides  of  the  head  yellowish-brown,  with 
brown  streaks  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  brownish-black,  edged 
with  reddish-brown,  ueck  considerably  lighter,  edged  with 
dull  white ;  upper  parts  blackish-brown,  with  light  edges ; 
primary  quills  dusky-brown,  the  shafts  of  the  first  four  white, 
the  others  becoming  darker,  passing  into  pale  brown  ; 
secondaries  lighter;  rump  dark  brown,  with  light  edges; 
upper  tail-coverts  baiTed  with  dark  and  light  shades  ;  tail, 
of  twelve  feathers,  ash-grey,  with  dark  brown  bars,  edged 
and  tipped  with  brownish-white ;  throat,  and  a  streak  over 
the  eye,  nearly  white;  foreneck  light  brown,  with  small 
longitudinal  liver-brown  markings ;  under  wing-coverts  chest- 
nut, with  irregular  brown  markings;  breast  and  abdomen 
yellon-ish-grcy,  tinged  with  brown  ;  tarsi  and  feet  dark  green. 
The  adult  in  breeding-plumage  is  characterized  by  a  more 
rufous  tint. 

The  whole  length  is  about  fourteen  iuches ;  the  bill  two 
inches  three  lines ;  wing,  from  anterior  bond,  eight  inches 
nine  lines ;  tarsus  ono  inch  ten  lines ;  middle  toe  almost 
one  inch. 

The  representation  here  given  is  taken,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  from  Mr.  Swaiuson's  flgure  in  the  '  Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana.' 


The  relationahip  of  the  order  Gxyim  to  the  Limicol^e  is 
now  generally,  although  Bomovvhat  tardily,  admitted.  The 
Terns  and  Gulls  comprised  iu  the  former  order,  show  the 
grtiduiil  modiliciitious  couscqaotit  upon  a  more  or  less  aquatic 
or  pelagic  existence,  whilst,  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
Wadere  have  uudergono   modificatioua  in   accordance  with 

•  Sterna  nigra,  Lionieas,  Sjst.  Nat.  EJ,  12,  i.  p,  227  (176<I). 
t  hii,  1822,  p.  563. 
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terrestrial  tendencies.  The  order  Gavi^  consists  of  the 
family  Laridte,  which  maj  he  divided  into  four  sab-families : 
— Stenihice  or  Terna  ;  Rhynchopiiue  or  Skimmers  (not  fonnd 
in  Europe)  ;  Larlnce  or  Gulls  ;  and  Stercorariinte  or  Skuas. 
As  Dearest  to  the  Waders  in  their  habits,  food,  and  nidifica- 
tion,  it  seems  convenient,  in  treating  of  the  Sternivte,  to 
commence  with  the  Marsh  Torna,  belonging  to  the  well- 
defined  genus  Ht/drochclidon,  The  species  comprised  in  it 
are  three  in  number,  aU  of  them  entitled  to  recognition  as 
British  birds,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  Terns  by  their  shorter  bills,  abort  and  very  slightly 
forked  tails  and  less  webbed  feet. 


The  Black  Teen,  of  which  we  have  figured  an  old  male  in 
summer  dress,  and  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  is  now  only  a 
visitor  to  the  British  Islands  on  the  spring  aiul  autumn 
migrations ;  bat  in  former  times,  before  drainage  had  broken 
up  its  favourite  haunts,  it  was  an  abundant  species  in 
many  localities  during  the  breeding- season.  When  Montagu 
wrote,  early  in  the  present  century,  it  used  to  breed  in 
Ronmey  Marsh  in  Kent,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  south  of  Enghnul  it  is  only  known  as  a  migrant : 
sometimes,  as  in  Somersetshire,  in  tolerable  abundance. 
Ileceding  before  the  gradual  drainage  of  the  feus,  it  had 
for  Borae  years  discontinued  breeding  in  the  Feltwell  and 
Hockwold  districts  in  the  south-west  of  Norfolk,  but  Mr. 
Stevenson  says,  that  after  the  great  flood  of  1852—53,  which 
inundated  a  large  extent  of  country,  several  pairs  remained  to 
nest  in  1853,  although  they  did  not  return  the  following  year. 
He  adds  that  the  last  nest  he  knew  of  in  Norfolk  was  found 
at  Sutton  in  1858,  when  the  two  birds  were  shot  by  a  marsh- 
man,  who  brought  them  with  two  eggs  to  a  bird-stuffer  in 
Norwich,  from  whom  Mr.  Stevenson  obtained  them.*  In 
1818  it  ncstod  abundantly  in  the  *  broad '  district,  but  the 
late  Rev.  R.  Lubbock  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Author  as 
follows : — *•  The  Black  Tern  used  to  breed  in  Norfolk  in 
abundance,  but  that  the  great  breeding-place  in  a  wet  alder 
*  Note  162  in  Labloek't  •  Ftau  of  Korfolk,'  BJ.  1870,  p.  169. 
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can  at   Upton,  where   twenty  yeara  back  bandreds    apon 
handredB  of  nesta  might  be  found  al  the  end  of  Mav,  baa 
been  broken  ap  for  some  years.      The  Blae  Darr,  as  it  is 
proTiDclally  termed  here,  has  in  eonaeqaence  become  scarce, 
Mr.  Salmon  told  me  that  he  got  the  eggs  of  this  bird  from 
Crowland  Wash,  in  Lincolnshire,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.     It  can  hardly  be  said  at  present  to  breed  regnlarlj 
in  Norfolk,  a  few   straggling  pairs  only  still  nest    her«." 
The  breeding-places  in  Lincolnshire  have  also  disappeared 
before  modem  improrements,  and  of  late  years  only  a  pair 
or  two  have  been  known  to  nest  sporadically  in  localities 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose   to  the  exterminating 
greed  of  the  collector  of  purely  *  British-taken  '  birds  and 
eggs.     As  a  migrant  it  is  not  nncommon  on  the  Hnmber 
and  on  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  northwards 
its  visits  are  comparatively  rare.     In  Scotland  it  can   only 
be  considered  a  straggler,   principally,  according  to  Mr,   R. 
(iray,  to  the  east  coast  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen,  although 
he  has  kuown  it  to  occur  on   the   lochs    and   sea-reaches 
of  the  west,  and  on  Loch  Lomond.     A  solitary  example  is 
recorded  by  Saxby  as  having  been  noticed  many  years  ago 
in  Shetland,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  visited  Orkney. 
To  the  marshes  of  the  Solway  it  is  a  visitant,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  bred  there,  and  along  the  western  side  of  the 
island  it  is  not  very  frequently  observed.    Being  a  fresh-water 
species,  it  is  from  time  to  time  ob8er>'ed  on  many  inland 
sheets  of  water,  and  on  rivers ;  in  fact,  it  may  annually  be 
observed  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  which  seem 
to  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  its  migrations.     An  adult   bird 
has  sometimes  been  seen  in  July,  but  as  a  rule  the  iuuna- 
ture   migrants  begin  to   pass  early  in  Angust,  leaving   by 
October :    occasionally   remaining    in    the   south-west  until 
November.      In  April  the   return- passage  commences,    the 
adult  birds  being  then  more  or  less  in  the  nuptial  plumage. 

In  Ireland  the  Black  Tern  is  of  irregular  occurrence,  chiefly 
in  autumn (  aud  in  inimaluic  plumage  ;  on  tho  west  side  it  is 
very  rare,  anrl  Mr.  Warren  has  only  once  observed  a  small 
party  in  the  estuary  of  the  Moy ;  nevertheless,  many  of  the 
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bogs  and  longlis  would  appear  eminently  suitable  as  breeding- 
places. 

The  Black  Tern  does  not  appear  to  go  very  far  north  even 
in  summer,  bat  it  is  of  tolerably  general  diiftisioa  during  the 
breeding-Beason  throughout  the  southern  portions  of  Sweden, 
temperate  and  southern  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  the  localities  are  suitable.  It 
breeds  in  marshy  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  its  winter  range  is  scarcely  known  to  extend  beyond 
North  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  The  exception  is  a 
single  specimen,  in  the  Editor's  collection,  obtained  on  the 
4th  January,  1871,  at  tho  Cameroons,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  all  the  examples  from  Damara  Land  on  the  one 
Bide  or  the  Transvaal  on  the  other,  recorded  as  //.  nifjra, 
have  proved  to  be  the  White- winged  Black  Tern,  //.  Iriicop- 
(era.  Eastwards,  it  is  stated,  by  Dr.  SovertzoiF,  that  the 
Black  Torn  breeds  in  Turkestan,  and  Dr.  Finsch  obtained 
it  on  the  Marakul  Lake,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  in 
the  Altai ;  but  the  former  does  not  record  it  from  the  Pamir 
Steppes,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus  observed  at  Gilgit 
by  Dr.  Scully  (Ibis,  1881,  p.  594)  was  the  Whiskered  Tern. 
//.  hffhrida.  As  yet  there  is  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
tho  Black  Tera  in  India  or  in  China. 

In  North  America,  from  Canada  down  to  the  Middle 
States,  in  summer,  is  found  a  Tern  which  is,  as  a  rule,  of 
a  deeper  and  hrmcner  black  on  tho  under  parts  than  any 
European  examples  which  the  Editor  has  examined,  so  that 
American  skins  can  generally  be  recognized  at  a  glance; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  American  birds  cannot  bo 
distinguished  by  this  tint,  and  such  a  mere  shade  of  colour 
appears  to  be  insnfficient  to  warrant  specific  separation. 
This  form  stretches  across  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  its  migrations 
extending  to  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  on  tho  east  side, 
and  to  Pern  and  Chili  on  the  west. 

Tho  Black  Tern  broeds  in  colonies,  tho  nests  being  situated 
in  marches,  and  formed  of  decayed  pieces  of  Eqnhetvm  and 
other  plants,  or  heaps  of  wrack,  which  rise  and  fall  with  tho 
water;  sometimes  they  are  placc<l  on  the  firmer  hammocks 
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of  bog  in  the  middle  of  shallow  pools.  The  eggs  are  throe 
in  number^  of  various  shades  of  ochreous  clay,  olive-brown, 
or  olive-green,  blotchod  with  dark  brown,  especially  at  the 
•lar^^er  end,  and  measuring  about  1'45  by  1  in. ;  they  are 
laid  about  the  third  week  in  May.  The  food  of  this  Tom 
consists  chielly  of  beetles  and  dniffon-fiies,  with  some  snaall 
fish ;  it  is  also  very  partial  to  leeches ;  and  Mr,  Mitchell 
(Zool.  1879,  p.  10)  bus  described  its  rapid  evclation  in 
pursuit  of  the  field  cricket  {Acheta  campestris) .  The 
insect  portion  of  its  prey  is  taken  on  the  wing  with  great 
ease  and  certainty,  as  the  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  and 
it  turns,  stops,  or  alters  its  course,  in  an  instant.  The 
note  is  a  shrill  cricA;,  crick ;  and  Pennant  says  that  in  thaJ 
Lincolnshire  colonics  the  noise  of  the  assembled  multitude 
was  deafening.  The  bird  was  provincially  known  as  the 
'  Car  Swallow.' 

Adult  mules  and  females  in  summer  have  the  bill  black  ; 
the  iridcs  dark  brown  ;  whole  head  and  neck  dark  lead- 
grey,  nearly  black  on  the  crown  and  nape ;  back,  wings,  and  i 
tail  nearly  uniform  slate-grey,  inclining  to  white  on  the 
carpals ;  breast  and  belly,  like  the  head  and  neck,  dark  lead- 
grey  ;  under  wing-coverta  pale  grey  ;  vent  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  short  membranes  dark 
reddish-brown ;  the  tail  distinctly,  although  not  deepi)-, 
forked,  the  outer  feathers  on  each  side  being  the  longest. 
The  whole  leugth  of  the  bird  ten  inches ;  the  wing,  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  eight  inches 
and  a  half. 

Adult  birds  in  winter  have  the  forehead,  the  space  between 
the  beak  and  the  eye,  the  chiu,  and  throat,  white;  the  breast, 
and  to  some  extent  the  abdomen,  being  barred  with  whitish 
feathers,  although  the  lower  parts  do  not  appear  to  become 
quite  white  as  in  the  young.     The  other  parts  as  in  summer. 

Young  birds  of  the  year  have  the  bill  brownish -black ; 
forehead,  chin,  throat,  and  a  collar  round  the  neck,  white ; 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  nape  greyish-black ;  feathers  of 
the  back  and  wing-coverts  light  slate-grey,  margined  with 
brown  and  white ;  primaries  dark  slate-grey ;  rump  and  upper 
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tail-coverts  pale  grey;  tail-feathers  slate-grey,  the  outside 
feathers  on  each  side  shorter  ftod  more  rounded  than  in  the 
adult ;  breast,  belly,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body 
and  wings  whito.  An  e^tample  killed  at  Millaga  on  the  2nd 
of  AagQst  had  the  breast  and  under  parts  suffuBed  with  ii 
rosy  tint. 

Before  leaving  this  country  the  plumage  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  hotly  iu  the  young  bird  loses  the  brown  colour, 
becoming  of  a  more  uniform  slute-grcj',  but  clouded  with 
dark  lead-grey.  By  the  following  spring  few  signs  of  imma- 
turity remain  excepting  a  darkish  line  along  the  carpals ; 
and  at  that  season  some  dark  feathers  are  assumed  on  the 
under  parts,  but  the  full  nuptial  dress  is  not  acquired  until 
the  second  spring,  when  the  bird  is  ready  to  breed.  The 
degree  of  darkness  on  the  under  parts  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  individual. 

In  the  nestling  the  down  of  the  upper  parts  is  of  a 
warm  reddish-buff;  forehead  ruddy-brown  ;  crown,  back,  and 
shoulders  streaked  with  black ;  n.  small  white  «pot  on  the 
chin ;  throat,  and  lower  part  of  cheeks,  sooty-brown  ;  rest 
of  the  lower  parts  browuish-buflf  in  the  newly-hatched  bird, 
afterwards  white,  inclining  to  buff  on  the  flanks. 
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Hydrochelidon  leucopteua  (Schinz*). 

THE  WHITE-WINGED  BLACK  TERN. 

Sterna  leucoptera. 

The  first  notice  of  tlie  occurrence  of  this  handsome 
straggler  to  the  British  Islauda  was  published  by  Mr. 
Frederick  M'Coy  (Annals  Nat.  Hist.  xv.  p.  271),  who 
stated  that  a  specimen  was  shot  by  Mr.  J,  Hill  on  the 
Shannon  in  1841  ;  but  the  latter,  writing  to  '  Saunders's 
Newsletter,'  April  14th,  1847,  said  tbat  he  killed  the  bird  on 
the  river  Liffoy,  near  the  Pigeou-houso  Fort,  Dublin  Bay,  in 
October,  1841.  Thompson  says  {B.  of  Ireland,  iii.  p.  307),  that 
he  has  seen  another  specimen  killed  near  the  same  locality, 
and  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walters  of 
Dublin.  Next  in  order  of  date  is  one  shot  by  the  keeper 
of  Mr.  R,  Rising,  in  whose  collection  it  now  is,  at  Horsey 
Mere,  Norfolk,  ou  the  17th  May,  1853  (Zool.  p.  3911)  ;  and 
Gould  states  (B.  of  Gt.  Brit,  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  N. 
Troughton,  that  two  were  obtained  near  Coventry  in  June, 
1857.     Mr.  W.  E.  Clarke  states  (Hbk.  Yorks.  Vertebs.  p.  80), 

*  Sterna  Uucoptera,  Schiiu,  in  Meisner  &  Schioi's  Vog.  Sckweiz,  p.  2(i-l  (1816). 
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thftt  one  shot  at  Soarboroui^b  in  1860  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  E.  Tindall;  and  in  the  spring  of  1867,  according  to 
Mr.  Cordeaux  (B,  Humber,  p.  197),  a  Hingle  mature  bird 
was  observed  bat  not  obiaiued  near  Flamborough  Head. 
An  adult  bird  ia  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hancock  as  acquired 
by  him  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Oxley,  of  liodcar,  in  April 
1871,  and  shot  on  the  15th  May  (year  unknown),  at  Port 
Clarence,  Teesmoutb  (N.  H.  Tr,  Northumb.  &  Durb.  p.  143). 
On  the  27tb  June,  1867,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
(Zool.  s.a.  p.  951),  one  now  in  bis  collection  was  obtained  on 
Hickling  Broad,  Norfolk  ;  on  tho  26th  May,  1871,  two  males 
and  two  females  were  shot  out  of  a  flock  of  five  on  Breydon 
Water,  near  Yarmouth  (Zool.  b.s.  p.  2880) ;  on  the  30th 
May,  1873,  six  were  killed  out  of  a  number  which  were 
frequenting  Hickling  Broad  (Zool.  b.s.  p.  3712)  ;  and  on  the 
10th  June,  1888,  one  of  a  pair  was  shot  in  the  same 
locality. 

A  specimen  in  a  very  interesting  state  of  change  from 
summer  to  winter  plumage  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Westlake  of  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon,  shot  there  early 
in  November,  1870.  Mr.  Hart  of  Christchurch  informs 
the  Editor  that  many  bare  been  seen  in  May  and  June 
on  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  coasts,  one  of  them  being 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  li.  Crewe,  Bart.,  of  Calke 
Abbey,  Derby.  Mr.  A.  J.  Clark  Kennedy  records  ('  The 
Field,'  June  19th,  1875)  one  killed  some  few  j-cars  pre- 
viously, near  Eastbourne  ;  and  Mr.  Colgate  states  (*  Tho 
Field,'  13th  June,  1875)  that  one  was  obtained  near  New- 
haven,  about  May,  1873.  In  *  The  Field,'  6th  June,  1875, 
Mr.  WiHiams,  taxidermist,  of  Dublin,  states  that  a  bird 
shot  near  Limerick  had  recently  been  sent  to  him  for  pre- 
servation ;  and  a  specimen  presented  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher, 
of  Cappagh,  co.  Woterford,  to  the  Dublin  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art,  was  killed  by  his  keeper  on  the  18th  May 
of  tho  same  year.  At  Scilly  a  specimen  was  obtained  in 
May  or  June,  1882,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cornish 
(Zool.  1892,  p.  235).  It  will  be  remarked  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  Irish  and  the  Ilfracombe  examples, 
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every  specimen  of  which  the  d&tc  of  captnre  is  known,  has 
been  obtained  on  the  vernal  migration  in  Mar  and  Jane. 

The  White-winged  Black  Tern  is  a  very  rare  bird  in  Northern 
Enrope,  and  even  in  the  sonth  of  Sweden  only  one  specimen, 
obtained  near  Lnnd  on  the  1st  Jane,  1835,  is  recorded 
Nilsson.*  It  is  almost  equally  uncommon  in  Northern  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  and  it  is  an  accidental  visitor  to  the 
northern  portions  of  France,  but  along  the  Rhone  valley,  in 
Savoy,  and  in  the  Camargue,  it  is  of  regular  occurrence.  On 
migration  it  is  common  along  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  bat 
rare  and  irregular  straggler  so  far  west  as  the  marshes  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  In  Italy  it  is  principally  observed  on  the 
spring  migration,  and  it  probably  breeds  in  Sicily  and  Sai 
dinia,  but  in  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is 
merely  a  migrant.  In  some  parts  of  Southern  Germany,  and 
on  the  Neusiedler  lake  and  other  localities  in  Hungary,  it  is 
known  to  breed  ;  it  nests  in  limited  numbers  on  the  lakes 
near  Lublin  in  the  south  of  Poland,  and  abundantly  in  the 
marshes  of  Polesia  ;  also  throughout  Southern  Russia  to  the 
Volga  and  the  Caspian.  Very  rare  so  far  west  as  Tangier^ 
in  Morocco,  it  is  said  to  breed  in  Algeria  ;  also  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  for  some  distance  up  that  river, 
visiting  Abyssinia  and  the  Red  Sea  on  migration.  In  winter 
it  occurs  in  flocks  on  the  marshes  and  '  vleys '  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  .^.ndersson  found  it  common  in  similar  localities  in 
Damara  Land  ;  it  has  also  been  recorded  from  the  Gambia. 
In  Asia  its  breeding-range  extends  from  the  Caspian,  across 
Southern  Siberia,  to  Mongolia,  Northern  China,  and  the 
Amoor ;  and  Pallas  states  that  this  species  visits  Kamts- 
chatka,  Swinhoe  obtained  it  in  Southern  China,  and  on  the 
island  of  Formosa  ;  it  visits  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Burmali  and  Ceylon,  and  it 
has  once  been  obtained  (Ibis,  1870,  p  436),  in  fall  plumage, 
at  Tipperah,  in  Eastern  Bengal.  Mr.  BnUer  says,  but  with- 
out adducing  any  evidence,  that  this  Torn  has  been  found 
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*  The  l«lo  Mr.  O.  R.  Gray  erroneoutl;  identified  with  this  gpeciu  the  Sfcma 
niyra  which  LinDn'oi  describes  fts  "  foaad  on  thv  small  reed;  iiiliindj  aVioot 
Upstlft."  Hid  uufortanate  example  has  been  too  u-idely  followed,  and  lia« 
occMioned  much  confuaion. 
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in  Anstralia ;  and  Le  states  (B.  New  Zealand,  p.  287)  that 
two  in  full  Hummer  plumfige  were  shot  when  associating  with 
a  largo  breeding  colony  of  Sterna  frontalis,  in  the  Province 
of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1868. 

In  North  ^Vmorica  an  isolated  occurrence  is  on  record. 
An  adult  female  in  summer  plumage  was  obtained  on  Lake 
Koskonong,  Wisconsin,  July  5th,  1873,  by  Mr.  T.  Kumlien, 
and  presented  to  the  Smithaoniaa  Institution  by  the  late 
Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer. 

The  White-winged  Black  Tern  nests  in  marshes  ;  sometimes 
in  company  with  the  Black  Tern,  where,  as  in  Central  Europe, 
the  latter  preponderates,  but,  in  large  colonies  of  its  own  iu 
Sonth-castern  Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  is  the  dominant 
species.  Its  eggs,  deposited  on  the  floating  vegetation  in 
May  and  June,  are  usually  three  in  number,  of  an  olivticeous- 
buff,  boldly  blotched  and  streaked  with  dark  brown,  and  spotted 
with  grey  of  different  shades;  average  measurements  about 
1'35  by  1  iu.  In  its  flight  it  is  more  rapid  than  the  Black 
Tern,  and  it  is  said  to  have  a  louder  and  harsher  voice  than 
that  species.  Its  food  consists  of  dragon- tlies,  water- insects 
and  their  larvie. 

An  adult  male  in  summer  plumage  has  the  beak  livid  red  ; 
the  irjdes  hair-brown  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  glossy-greenish-blftck,  the  feathers  becoming  lighter  in 
colour  towards  the  rump;  upper  tail-coverts  aud  tail-feathers 
white ;  anterior  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  wing  white, 
passing  into  a  light  grey  on  the  larger  wing-coverts ;  primary 
wiDg-feathers  frosted  with  grey,  which  wears  off,  leaving  the 
webs,  especially  those  of  the  outer  ones,  sooty-black  ;  a  long 
triangular  streak  of  white  starting  from  the  base  of  the  broad 
inner  web;  shafts  white;  the  secondarieB  grey;  tertials  and  the 
scapulars  slate-grey.  The  chin,  neck  iu  front,  breast,  belly, 
sides,  and  flanks,  black  ;  under  wing-coverts  black  ;  under  tail- 
coverts,  and  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers,  white ;  legs, 
toes,  and  their  membranes  orange-red  ;  the  claws  black ;  the 
interdigital  membranes  very  much  indented. 

The  whole  length  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  the  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  primary,  eight  inches 
aud  a  quarter. 


Iq  the  aatamn  moult  tbe  black  portions  of  the  plot 
become  white  on  the  head,  neck  and  under  parts,  and  slate- 
grey  on  the  mantlo ;  a  specimen  in  the  Editor's  collectioD, 
obtained  near  Valencia,  in  Spain,  on  the  25th  of  July,  pre- 
RcntB  a  remarkably  piebald  appearance.  Some  black  is  never 
absent  from  the  nape  and  ear-coverts,  and  in  matnre  and 
vigorous  birds  the  black  of  the  under  parts  Boon  begins  to 
malio  its  reappearance.  The  immature  bird  in  August  has 
the  bill  livid  brown,  lores  and  forehead  white,  crown  and  nape 
brownish-grey,  a  dark  streak  behind  the  ear-coverts  ;  sides  of 
the  neck  white,  tinted  with  buft";  upper  back  and  scapulars  | 
slate-grey,  tipped  or  overlaid  with  brown,  which  gradoally 
wears  off;  back  grey,  mottled  with  brown,  rump  white,  pass- 
ing to  grey  on  the  tail-coverts ;  tail-feathers  grey,  darker  and 
browner  at  fcipa  ;  primaries  darker  on  inner  webs  than  in  the 
adults ;  under  wing-coverts  and  under  parts  white.  By  the 
end  of  the  following  summer  tlie  brown  tips  have  completely 
passed  away,  leaving  only  a  mottled  bar  along  the  carpals  to 
indicate  immaturity ;  and  in  the  following  spring,  when  the 
liird  is  nearly  two  years  old,  it  assumes  the  black  nuptial 
garb.  The  tail-feathers,  however,  do  not  become  quite  white 
for  some  years,  and  it  may  be  that  this  takes  longer  with  the 
females  than  with  tbe  males;  otherwise  there  appear  to  be 
no  appreciable  external  diiferenceg  between  the  sexes  when 
fully  matured.  The  nestling  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  rnfous- 
buff,  slightly  darker  on  the  throat;  the  crown  and  back  streaked 
and  mottled  with  blackish- brown. 

The  young  of  this  species  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  //.  nigra  by  its  longer  feet,  with  much  more  deeply  incised 
webs  ;  jmler  rump  and  tail, — the  latter  being  also  less 
pointedly  forked — ;  the  distinct  white  interior  of  the  inner 
webs  of  the  outerprimaries,  and  the  pure  white — not  grey — 
of  the  under  wing-coverts.  But  the  young  of  the  Wliite- 
winged  Black  Tern  are  not  always  to  be  so  easily  ilistinguished 
from  small  Asiatic  examples  of  the  ^Maiskered  Tern,  //. 
hifhrkht,  which  will  next  be  considered,  aithough  in  European 
examples  of  each  species  the  superior  dimensions  of  the  latter 
are  a  sufficient  Judication. 
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Hydrochelidon  hybrida  (PallaB*). 
THE  WHISKERED  TERN. 

Sterna  leuc&parein. 

The  earliest  diBcovery  of  the  occarrence  in  the  British 
Islands  of  this  straggler  from  the  south,  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  C.  Heysham,  of  Carlislo.  At  the  end  of  Angast, 
183C,  a  party  of  two  or  three  persona  went  out  in  a  boat  from 
Lyme,  to  amuse  themselves  in  shooting  sea-birds,  and  this 
Tern,  among  others,  was  part  of  the  produce  of  their  gnus. 
Mr.  Heysham  shortly  afterwards  having  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  skins  of  the  birds  obtained,  selected  that  of 
the  Whiskered  Tern  here  figured,  and  made  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  Author  became  poHsesBcd  of  it. 

lu  September,  1839,  a  second  example  was  obtained  at 

*  SUna  kj/brida,  P»IUh.  Zoogmphi*  Ro«io.Aiiiiti«i,  ii.  p  338  (1811).  Tbe 
OMM  of  //.  Itueopartiu  (NatUnr),  whiek  i*  ofleo  applied  to  it,  wu  not  eoa- 
r«m<l  iiotil  1820. 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Liffey,  Duhlin  Bay,  by  Mr.  John  Hill, 
who  shot  the  White-winged  Black  Tern  already  noticed, 
and  this  specimen  having  passed  iuto  the  collection  of  Mr. 
T.  W-  Warren  of  Dublin,  waa  recorded  by  Thompson  (Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  XX.  p.  170)  in  1847 ;  it  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin.  A  third,  now  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  was  shot  on  Hickling  Broad,  Norfolk, 
on  the  17th  June,  1847.  "  It  proved  to  be  an  adult  female, 
and  contained  ova  in  an  advanced  stage ;  the  largest  being 
apparently  almost  ready  to  receive  the  shell.  In  the  stomach 
were  found  about  twenty  of  the  larvae  of  the  broad-bodied 
dragon-fly  "  (Zool.  p.  1820).  A  fourth,  and  immature 
example  of  this  Tern,  was  procured,  as  recorded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rodd  (Zool.  p.  3280),  near  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly,  at  the 
end  of  August,  1851.  Lastly,  Mr.  J.  Gatcombo  mentions 
(Zool.  p.  96'29)  that  one  was  picked  up  on  the  water  by  some 
fishermen,  alive  but  apparently  exhausted,  near  Plymonth,  in 
May,  1865,  and  this  specimen,  which  ia  in  full  breeding- 
plumage,  he  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Editor. 

The  Whiskered  Tern  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
Southern  Europe.  It  does  not  visit  the  Baltic,  and  it  is  a  rare 
straggler  to  Northern  Germany,  and  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  nor  does  it  appear  to  migrate  along  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  but  it  still  breeds  in  the  marshes  of  the  Camargue. 
In  suitable  situations  iu  the  Spanish  Peninsula  it  breeds 
abundantly  ;  in  Italy  it  is  only  a  visitor  on  migration  ;  bat 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia  several  nesting- 
places  are  known.  It  also  breeds  sparingly  in  the  marshes 
of  Poland  and  of  Southern  Germany  ;  and  on  the  Black  Sea 
it  is  abundant.  In  North  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  Egypt, 
many  breeding  colonies  are  to  bo  found ;  and  in  the  winter  it 
goes  as  far  south  an  Damara  Land  and  the  Transvaal :  indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  it  breeds  near  some  of  the  elevated 
lakes  of  that  continent,  as  Andersson  obtained  it  in  full  nup- 
tial plumage  on  Lake  Ngami  in  April.  Its  breeding-range 
extends  from  Asia  Minor,  through  Turkestan,  to  Mongolia 
and  China,  but  not  to  Siberia ;  and  it  iiests  also  in  Ivashmir 
and  Northern  India.     It  occurs  in  Southern  India,  Ceylon, 
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the  Philippines,  aud  throughout  the  entire  south-cast  of 
Asia,  and  the  iHlanda  of  the  Archipelago.  On  the  lagoons  of 
Australia  during  the  hreeding-time,  ranging  to  Celebes  in 
tlie  cold  Beason,  a  form  occurs  which  in  the  winter  plumage 
is,  like  some  other  southern  representatives,  of  a  slightly 
paler  tint  ou  the  upper  parts ;  lint  in  the  Lrecdiug-dresa 
the  Editor  can  find  no  difference  between  specimens  from 
Queensland  and  from  Europe. 

la  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  mounted  specimen 
marked  as  obtained  at  Barbndoes,  and  presented  by  Sir 
Kobert  H.  Schomburgk,  who  was  for  some  time  Goremor  of 
that  West-Indian  colony;  hut  he  does  not  include  it  in  bis 
list  of  birds  of  that  inland,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  America, 

The  Whiskered  Tern  breeds  in  colonies,  sometimes  in  com- 
pany with  the  Black  Tern.  Canon  Tristram  found  that  on 
the  large  lakes  in  Algeria  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  the 
nests  of  the  Eared  Grebes,  without  any  repairs  to  the  nesta 
which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  young  Grebes.  More 
frequently  the  nests  are  composed  of  tangled  weed  pulled 
together  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Anderson,  in  an  interesting  account  of  the  nidilication  of  this 
species  in  Oudh  (Ibis,  1872,  p.  82),  slates  that  some  of  the 
nests  he  measured  ranged  from  3^  to  4  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  were  about  4  inches  thick.  They  wore  com- 
posed entu-ely  of  aquatic  plants  (some  of  them  2  feet  long), 
and  80  interwoven  with  the  growing  creepers  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remove  them  without  cutting  at  the  foundation 
of  the  strnctore.  The  egga,  three  in  number,  are  usually  of 
a  pale  green  ground-colour — sometimes  stone-grey — spotted 
and  blotched  with  browniah-black  and  bluish-grey  ;  they 
measure  about  1*55  by  1*15  in.  In  Europe  incubation  com- 
mences iu  May,  but  in  India  it  appears  to  take  place  in  July. 

The  food  of  the  Whiskered  Tern  consists  of  aquatic  insects, 
dragon-flies,  leeches,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  small  newts, 
fishes,  and  frogs.  The  flight  is  graceful  and  buoyant,  though 
not  swift,  but  when  tired  it  seldom  settles  ou  the  water, 
preferring  to  alight  on  fences,  stakes,  or  beds  of  reeds,  or 
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bashes  in  the  swamps.     Its  cry  is  somewhat  sUrill,  and  ool 
unlike  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

In  the  adult  in  summor  the  bill  is  blood-red  ;  the  iridos 
dark  brown  ;    forehead,   crown,  and  nape  black  ;    from  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  in   a  line  below  the    eye    to 
the  ear-coverts  a  stripe  of  white,  forming  the  whisker  or 
moustache ;  back,  wiug-coterts,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail- 
foathera  uniform  slate-grey  ;  first  qnill-feather  lead-grey  on 
the  outer  web,  and  over  a  considerable  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  inner  web  nearest  to  the  white  shaft,  the  other  part  of 
the  inner  web  greyish- white  ;  the  outer  webs  of  the  other 
primary  and  secondary  feathers  hghter  grey  than  the  inner 
webs  ;   chin  and  throat  greyish-white  ;  neck  and  breast  slate- 
grey  like  the  back ;  abdomen,  thighs,  and  flanks  dark  k 
grey ;  under  wing  and   tail-coverts   while ;  legs,   toes,  and 
membranes  red :   the  membranes  deeply  indented.     Whole' 
length  eleven  inches  and  a  half;  from  the  carpal  joint  of  the 
wing  to  the  cud  of  the  hrst  quill- feather,  nine  inches  and  a 
quarter ;  length  of  the  tarsus  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  of 
the  middle  toe  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  claw  of  the  middle 
too  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  strong  and  curved.     Indian 
eatamples  are,  on  the  average,  smaller. 

Adult  birds  in  winter  have  the  forehead,  crown,  and  all  the 
nnder  parts  pure  whitts ;  occiput,  neck,  streaked  with  black ; 
a  black  spot  behind  the  eyes ;  mantle,  back,  ^ving8,  tail- 
coverts  and  tail-feathei-s  uniform  ash-grey;  bill,  legs,  and 
feet  deep  lake-red. 

Young   birds   of   the  year  have  the  crown  of  the  head,^ 
occiput,  and  ear-coverts  greyish-black ;  the  feathers  of  the 
back,  scapulars,  and  secondaries  dark  brown  in  the  middle, 
barred    and   tipped    with   buff  ;    tail-feathers    grey,    darker^ 
towards  the  tips,  but  margined  with  white ;  beak  brown,  red 
at  the  base  ;  legs  and  feet  flesh-colour. 

The  nestling  is  a  clear  ruddy-buff  above  ;  a  black  spot  at 
tho  baso  of  the  upper  mandible,  followed  by  a  warmer  patch 
of  chestnut;  head  and  back  streaked  with  black;  throat 
browuish-black  ;  chest  and  under  parts  white.  Of  the  three 
Marsh  Terns  it  is  the  most  easily  recognized. 
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Steiina  anglica,  Montagu.* 

THE  GULL-BILLED  TERN. 
Sterna  anglica. 

SmiA,  Britumf  — Bill  loogcr  than  the  bead;  DMrly  itniisbt,  compitMMd, 
«fl«n  ilcnder  and  tAp«riog,  with  the  edges  sharp,  and  the  end  pointed  ;  the 
maodiblea  of  equal  length,  tbo  opper  one  tlightW  decarrcd.  Noatrils  near  tbe 
nidille  of  the  beak,  pioreol  Itmgitadinally,  iicrrioat.  LegR  iilender,  ntked  fur  a 
■hort  tpnM  above  tbo  laraal  joint;  tarts  abort.  Toea  fonr:  the  thre«  in  front 
nnited  hj  iDtcrrening  meinbraoea  ooncare  in  front,  or  aemi-polmated  ;  tbe  bind 
toe  free;  claira  curved.  Wing*  long,  pointed,  the  first  iiuill-fealber  the  longect. 
Tul  diatlncUy  forked  in  varying  d«gr««a. 

This  specicB  was  first  made  known  by  Colonel  Monlagu, 
who  gave  a  figure  and  description  of  it  in  the  Supplement  to 
his  Ornithological  Dictionary;  one  ispocimen  was  shot  by 
himself  in  Sassex,  and  ho  saw  two  others  th.it  had  been 
killed  at  Rye.  The  birds  obtained  were  at  first  confoandod 
with  the  Sandwich  Tern,  but  the  difiereut  form  and  length 
of  the  bill  soon  led  Montagu  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
specific  distinctions,  and  he  called  the  present  bird  S.  anifUca, 
because  it  was  not  known  to  him   as   existing  elsewhere. 

•  Sapp.  Omit]).  Diet.  (1813).  f  OreitboloKie,  ri.  p,  202  (1760). 
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Montaga's  specimen,  the  type  of  the  species,  is  now  in  the 
Britiali  Museum.  The  next  occurrence  is  one  stated  by 
Mr.  John  Skaife  (Chnrleswortb's  Mn<,'.  Nat.  Hist,  ii.  p.  530), 
to  hftve  lieea  shot  iit  Blackpool  in  Lancasbire  in  the  summer 
of  1H32.  Tbe  Author  beard  of  two  examples  killed  in  this 
fountry,  both  in  1830 ;  one  in  Kent,  in  the  month  of  June, 
hut  he  mislaid  the  letter  which  coutaineJ  the  particalars  of 
the  other.  One  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Denny  (Ann.  &  Mag. 
N.  H.  xii.  p.  297),  was  taken  near  Leeds  in  the  last  week  of 
,Iuly,  1843,  and  was  noticed  at  the  York  meeting  of  the 
British  Association. 

In  Norfolk  tlie  Gull-billed  Tern  has  been  observed  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  county.  According  to  Mr. 
Harting,  one  shot  on  Bi'oydon  Water,  on  the  14th  April, 
1840,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  another 
Norfolk-killed  specimen  is  in  the  Wisbench  Musenm  (Hbk. 
Brit.  B.  p.  171).  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney  mentions  an  adult  male 
obtained  on  the  Slst  July ;  a  male  and  female  on  the  1st 
September,  18i9  ;  an  adult  ou  the  24th  May,  1850  ;  and  a 
male  in  summer  plumage  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1851 
—all  near  Yarmouth  (Zool,  pp.  25G1),  2592,  2853,  8235). 
Returning  to  the  south  coaat,  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  states  that 
there  is  a  specimen  in  his  collection,  shot  near  Rye,  and 
another  in  the  Chichester  Museum,  killed  at  Selsea,  ou  the 
aist  of  March,  1852  (Orn.  Rambles,  p.  253).  The  late  Mr. 
Rodd  says  that  in  a  private  collection  at  Penzance  there  is 
a  Gull-billed  Tern  presented  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Rice  of 
South  Hill,  together  with  a  portion  of  an  egg  which  droppetl 
when  he  shot  the  bird  near  Brighton.  On  the  14th  May, 
1872,  Baron  A.  Von  Hiigol  obtained  one  near  Christchnrch, 
Hants  (Zool.  s.b.  p.  3149),  which  lis  has  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Gatcombe,  one  was 
procured  near  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  186G  (Zool.  s.s. 
p.  557).  About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  1852, 
the  Rev,  John  Jenkinson  shot  an  adult  near  Trescoe  Abbey, 
Scilly  {Zool.  p.  3636);  and  on  the  11th  July,  1872,  Mr. 
Rodd  examined  a  female  bird  in  summer  plumage,  which  was 
killed  at  St,  Just,  near  Penzance  (Zool.  b.b.  p.  3188).     The 
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ovary  in  this  Rpecimen  contained  a  large  bunch  of  eggs, 
varying  in  size  from  awansliot  downwards. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  this  widely-distributed  Tern 
abould  occasionally  visit  England,  seeing  that  it  still  breeds 
in  several  localities  on  the  coast  and  islands  belonging  to 
Denmark,  although  not  found  to  the  north  of  that  country. 
To  Germany,  the  Xctherlands,  and  the  north  of  Franco  it 
is  an  accidental  visitor,  but  southwards  it  breeds  in  the 
Camargue,  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  especially  on  the 
sandbanks  between  Cadiz  and  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In 
Central  Europe,  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  visitor  on  migration  ; 
but  it  breeds  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Southern  Kussia,  on  the 
Caspian,  and  on  the  salt  lakes  of  Turkestan  ;  also  in  Asia 
Minor,  Lower  Egypt,  and  along  the  coast  and  lagoons  of 
Northern  Africa.  It  frequents  the  Upper  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  breeds  on  several  of  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
also  on  the  lakes  of  Kashmir  ;  it  visits  India  dnring  the  cool 
season  in  considerable  numbers,  and  it  occurs  in  Ceylon. 
Its  breeding  range  extends  across  the  temperate  portions  of 
Asia,  as  Prjevalskj  found  it  breeding  in  the  Hoang-lio  valley 
in  the  south  of  Mongolia;  and  Swinhoe  obtained  it  in  winter 
dreas  at  Amoy  in  China.  Southwards  it  is  found  thi'oughout 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;*  and  in  Australia,  breeding  in  the 
inland  lagoons,  mul  ranging  northwards  through  tho  Malay 
region  to  Ceylon  during  the  cool  season,  we  meet  with  a 
form  which,  like  the  southern  race  of  tho  Whiskered  Tern 
already  mentioned,  is  slightly  paler  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
which  is  the  Sterna  macrotnrsa  of  Gould. 

In  .\merica  this  species,  which  was  formerly  distinguished 
in  tho  United  States  as  Sterna  aranea,  Wilson,  is  found  on 
the  temperate  portions  of  tho  east  coast,  breeding  as  far  as 
Galveston  in  Texas,  and  ranging  southwards  to  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  northern  Patagonia.  It  probably  breeds  in  Brazil,  as 
nuraeroas  examples  obtained  at  Santa  Catarina  are  in  full 

*  ThiR>peei«s  u  the  Sttma  afinit  of  Borafield  (1820),  fotin<1  io  JnvK,  Iml 
□ot  of  Kiippell  (1829) ;  the  Utt«r  huTing  applied  Ibo  iwiue  to  Ibe  Allied  Tem, 
S.  mtdia,  Honfi«ld  (1820). 
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nuptial  plumage.     On  the  Pacific  aide  Mr.  Salvin  obtained 
it  in  Guatemala. 

The  Gull-billed  Tern  breeds  in  colonies  on  islands  or  sand- 
banks in  lagoons,  and  tbe  nesta  are  merely  slight  hollows  with 
at  times  a  few  bits  of  seaweed  or  dry  grass  for  a   lining. 
Mr.  Seebohm,  who  has  visited  large  colonies  at  Missolonghi 
and  at  Smyrna,  says  that  two  is  the  usual  number  of  eggs  ^ 
frerjuently  three,  but  never  four.     Their  ground-colour  is  of 
a  groyish-white  or  yellow-ochre,  occasionally  of  a  pale  greenish 
tint  which  soon  fades,  blotched  and   spotted  with  different 
shades  of  brown  ;  average  measuronlints  are  2  by   1*4  in. 
During  the  breeding-Beasoa  its  note  resembles  the   syllables 
che-ah,  and  at  other  times  it  utters  a  laughing  nf,  of,  a/, 
like  a  Gull.     The  food  of  this  species  is  somewhat  varied ;» 
in  Ceylon,  CoL  W.  V.  Logge  found  it   to  consist  of  frogs, 
crabs,   and  fish ;  in  Egypt,  Von  Heuglin  observed  the  bird 
darting  into  the  dense  smoke  of  a  prairie  fire  in  pnrsait  of 
locusts ;  and  in  Algeria  Mr.  Salvin  noticed  it  hovering  over 
grass-fields  and  pouncing  upon  grasshoppers  and  beetles ;  it 
also  captures  many    species    of  insects  on  the  wing.     Its 
flight  is  graceful  but  not  very  rapid,  its  long  wings  being 
plied  with  measured  steady  strokes.     In  its  partiality  for 
lagoons,  tidal  rivers,  and  inland  lakes  of  fresh  or  brackish 
water,  and  in  its  comparatively  short,   although   distinctly 
forked  tail,  and   modenitely-webbcd  feat,  this   species  forms 
8  natural  link  between  the  Marsh  Terns  and  those  which 
frequent   the  sea-coast.      It  was  made  the   type  and   sole 
representative  of  the  genus  Gelochdidon,  by  Brehm,  who, 
very  consisteTflly,   erected  the  genus  Sylochelidon  for    the 
Caspian  Tern. 

In  the  adult  in  summer  the  bill  is  black,  and  averages  one 
inch  aud  a  quarter  in  length  from  tbe  point  to  the  feathers 
on  the  forehead  ;  the  angle  at  the  symphisis  of  the  lower 
mandible  rather  prominent,  whence  the  name  Gull-billed  ; 
iridea  reddish-brown  ;  forehead,  crown,  and  nape  jet  black  ; 
neck  behind  greyish-white ;  back,  scapulars,  wings,  the 
coverts,  secondaries,  and  tortials,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
central  tail-feathers  uniform  pale  ash-grey  ;  outer  tail-feathers 
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lighter  ;  the  outside  web  of  the  first  primary  slate-grey,  tho 
other  primaries  pearl-grey,  darker  at  the  tips ;  chin,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  all  the  under  surface  white;  legs,  toes, 
membranes,  and  claws  reddish-black.  The  whole  length  of 
the  bird  tigured  and  described,  fifteen  inches  and  a  half; 
wing  from  the  carpal  joint  thirteen  inches. 

In  winter  the  bead  is  white,  streaked  with  grey  and 
black,  and  a  dark  Btripe  runs  through  the  eye  and  ear- 
coverts. 

Tho  male  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  larger  than  the  female,  bat 
there  ia  great  iudindual  variation  in  size,  especially  as 
regards  the  bill.  In  the  latter  the  difference  is  more  strik- 
ing iu  two  individuals  shot  from  the  same  flock  in  South 
Brazil  than  in  any  other  specimens  iu  the  large  series  which 
the  Editor  has  examined  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year  has  the  bill  brown  ;  bead  on  the 
top  dull  white,  varied  with  pale  brown  and  dusky  streaks ; 
on  the  ear- coverts  a  spot  of  greyish-black ;  neck  all  round 
white ;  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  orange-brown,  spotted 
with  darker  brown  ;  wing-coverts  ash-grey,  tipped  with  pale 
orange-buff ;  primaries  pearl-grey  ;  tail  but  little  forked ; 
chin,  neck,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  whitis ;  legs 
and  feet  brown.  As  in  the  other  Terns,  the  orange-buff 
markings  are  soon  lost,  and  in  this  species  there  is  no  dark 
bar  on  the  carpal  joint  to  indicate  immaturity ;  the  bill  and 
legs  are,  however,  lighter  than  in  the  adult  in  winter  dress. 
Even  in  birds  of  the  second  year  which  have  assumed  the 
black  crown,  the  legs  and  feet  are  still  livid  red  in  fresh 
examples,  drying  a  reddish-brown  in  preserved  specimens. 

Tho  nestling  in  down  is  bnffy-wbite,  mottled  and  striped 
virith  darker  grey  on  the  upper  parts ;  under  parts  grejish- 
whito. 


Sterna  eatpia. 

Seteral   specimens  of  this  fine  large    Tern,  called  tbc 
Caspian  Tern,  from  the  locality  in  which  it  was  obtained  by 
Pallas,   have   been   killed   on    the   English   coast,  particn-^ 
larly  in  the  counties   of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.     Two  earl; 
examples  are  those  mentioned  by  the  Messrs.  Paget,  in  tbcii 
Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  Yarmouth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  which  was  killed  in  October,  1825  ;  another  j 
was  presented  to  the  Norwich  Museum,  by  the  ReT.  G.  Stewa 
of  Caistor,  near  which  place   it  was  shot.     Three  or  foil 
were   seen  at  Aldborough,  in    Saffolk,  one    of  which 
shot,  and  preserved  in   the  Masenm  of  the  Philosophies 
Society  of  Cambridge,  as  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenvii 
(Man.  Brit.  Verteb.  p.  265).    The  loto  Mr.  Heysham  scut 
*  Nor.  Oomn.  Peti^.  xir.  p.  582  <  1769-70). 
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Aatbor  notice  of  a  Caspian  Tern,  shot  in  Norfolk  in  1839  ; 
one  waB  killed  on  the  9tb  Jane,  1849  ;  one  in  the  same 
ueighlMnirlionJ  in  June,  and  RTiotheron  the  IGtb  July,  1850  ; 
another  in  August,  1851  ;  and  an  adult  uialo  in  May,  1862  ; 
—all  near  Yarmoutb. 

On  the  17t.b  May,  1851,  an  adult  was  shot,  disgforging 
several  fish  as  it  fell,  at  Ciiythorpe,  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln. 
abire  and  Xottingbantsbire ;  and  in  September,  1874,  one 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  near  Filey  in  Yorkshire,  which 
app«ar8  to  be  the  most  northern  occurrence  in  this  country. 
Oo  the  south  coast  one  was  obtained  near  Cbristchurcb, 
Himla,  some  yvars  ago  ;*  and  there  are  probably  a  few  other 
instaQces  not  enumerated. 

The  Caspian  Tern  is  nowhere  numerically  abundant, 
although  very  widely  distiibuted.  It  breeds  in  Sweden,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Hothnia  downwards,  to  Denmark,  the  nearest  and 
beat  known  colony  being  on  the  island  of  Sylt.  The  Editor 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  few  pairs  nest  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  as  on  the  9th  July,  1875,  he  saw  at  early  dawn  six 
adult  birds  flying  in  pairs,  and  evidently  going  out  to  procure 
food,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  A  mere  straggler  to  the 
ooasta  of  France  and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  it  breeds  in 
Brnl  localities  on  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  also  on  some 
amall  islands  near  Sardinia,  although  rare  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy  ;  it  has  however  been  observed  throughout  the  Medi- 
tArranesn,  and  breeds  on  the  Black  Sea.  Apparently  a 
resident  in  Egypt,  it  frequents  the  entire  coast  of  Africa, 
and  Sir  John  Kirk  found  it  breeding  on  the  low  islands  oil' 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  A  visitor  to  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  it  nests  in  the  Persian  Onlf,  and,  crossing  the 
great  mountain  ranges  uu  its  migrations,  it  occurs  in  winter 
in  India  and  BuruiMh,  and  breeds  in  Ceylon.  To  the  north 
it  can  bo  traced  from  tlie  Caspian,  across  temperate  .\8ia,  to 
China  ;  and  although  there  is  a  brciik  of  continuity  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  it  is  found  residing  on  the  coasts  of 
Aostralia  and  of  New  Zealand  ;  examples  from  the  latter  being 
somewhat  larger  on  the  average  than  Eurojiean  specimens. 
*  QT.  J.  R.  lUrting.  '  Handbooli  of  Brititb  Birdt,'  pr.  167,  168. 
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In  America  this  fine  Tern  is  found  breeding  from  Labrador 
to  Virginia,  and  even  to  Florida.  Mr.  Bernard  Boss  records 
it  from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Nelson  observed  it  on  two  occasions  at  the  month  of 
the  Yukon  Eiver,  in  Bering  Sea.  It  probably  ranges  along 
the  entire  west  coast  of  Noilh  America,  as  it  has  recently 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Forrer  in  California  and  North  Mezioo. 

The  Caspian  Tern  deposits  its  eggs  in  May  or  June  on  the 
bare  sand,  in  a  slight  hollow,  which  is  occasionally  lined  with 
a  few  pieces  of  shell  or  bents.  They  are  usually  two  or  three 
in  number  ;  of  a  stone-grey  or  stone-buff,  spotted  and  scrolled 
with  ash-grey  and  dark  red-brown ;  average  measnremoita 
2*55  by  1*7  in.  Its  ordinary  food  consists  of  fish.  The 
note  is  a  loud,  harsh  krahe-kra,  which  is  uttered  freely  when 
its  breeding-haunts  are  invaded.  It  is  nearly  as  partial  to 
brackish  lakes  as  to  the  sea-shore,  and  when  searching  for 
food  it  has  a  characteristic  habit  of  keeping  its  bill  pointed 
downwards. 

In  the  adult  in  summer  plumage  the  bill  is  vermilion- 
red,  lightest  in  colour  at  the  point ;  irides  dark  brown ; 
forehead,  all  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  nape  of  the  neck 
rich  black,  the  feathers  of  that  colour  on  the  occiput  elongated; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  all  round,  white  ;  the  back,  and  all 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  the  wings  and  tail-feathers, 
ash-grey ;  the  first  six  wing-primaries  darker  at  the  tips  and 
on  the  inner  webs,  with  white  shafts ;  the  tail  moderately 
forked;  the  chin,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  pure  white ;  legs,  toes,  their  membranes,  and  the 
claws  black,  the  latter  strong  and  curved.  In  winter  the 
crown  is  streaked  with  black,  and  there  is  a  patch  of  dark 
feathers  behind  the  ear-coverts. 

The  whole  length  of  the  adults,  from  the  point  of  the  beak 
to  the  end  of  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail,  varies  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-one  inches :  the  males  being  rather  larger 
than  the  females.  From  the  carpal  joint  of  the  wing  to  tixe 
end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  sixteen  inches  and  a  half,  the 
ends  of  the  wings  extending  considerably  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  forked  feathers  forming  the  tail. 
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Yoang  birds  of  tbe  year,  before  their  first  autuuiu  luoult, 
liavc  the  beak  of  a  dull  red,  born-coloured  at  the  poiut ;  the 
forehead  and  top  of  the  bead  white ;  the  upper  snrfnce  of 
the  body  varied  with  patches  of  ash-brown,  and  darker 
traosverse  bands  ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  have  dark  ends  ; 
the  primary  quill-featbers  are  also  dark  ;  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  pure  white. 

The  downy  nestling  about  u  week  old,  for  which  the  Editor 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Hidwell.  in  of  ii  dull  white  mollled 
witli  grey,  and  the  newly-spronting  feathers  on  the  wings 
are  bafMinted  ;  bill  and  feet  yellow. 

Thr  Swift  Tern,  Sterna  bergii,  Lichteiistoin,  was  recorded 
by  Thompson  (Ann,  N.  H.  xx.  p.  170),  under  the  name  of 
S,  velox.  Riipp.,  as  having  been  shot  at  the  cud  of  December, 
1846,  between  Dublin  and  Howth.  The  specimen,  which 
was  in  fall  breeding-plumage,  became  the  property  of  tiu' 
late  Mr.  Walters,  iiud  was  uudoubtiidly  the  species  it  wus 
said  to  be.  Information  obtained  by  the  Editor  when  in 
Dublin,  from  several  sources,  but  especially  from  the  late 
Mr.  II.  J.  Montgomery,  so  often  mentioned  in  Thompson's 
'  Birds  of  Ireland,'  left  uo  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
this  species  began  with  the  temptation  to  play  a  practical 
joke,  afforded  by  au  imperfectly-skinned  foreign  specimen, 
purchased  with  others  by  a  young  taxidermist.  The  limits 
of  humour  were  passed  when  the  perpetrator  hud  not  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  the  reward  pressed  upon  him,  and 
details,  which  will  not  bear  investigation,  were  invented  to 
RQlistantiate  tho  original  statement.  The  Swifl  Tern  is  a 
laige  intertropical  species  which  has  never  been  known  to 
straggle  to  any  part  of  Europe,  nor  even  to  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  west  of  Lower  Egypt.  Major  E,  A.  Hutler  found 
it  breeding  on  the  island  of  Astoluh,  off  the  coast  of  Haluch- 
istsD  (Stray  Feathera,  1877,  p.  298).  This  species  has  the 
tnantio  imd  tail  of  a  slute-groy,  and  in  brecding-]iluniage 
the  black  crown  is  sepamtid  nnm  tlif  hill  hv  it  Iproatl  white 
frontlet. 
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have  undergone  consideiable  dimiuution.  A  few  pairs  nest 
in  the  Seill;  lalandH,  but  the  Kditor  has  no  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  any  colony  on  the  south  or  cast 
coasts  of  England  short  of  the  Fame  Ifllundu,  ullhough  in 
former  years  it  bred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwnter  in 
Ebsox,  and  abundantly  on  Coquet  Island  oil"  AInwiok.  Be- 
yond the  Scottish  border  there  are  several  breediufj-places : 
one  of  thera  on  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  it  seems  probable  there 
is  another  in  Sutherlandshire ;  and  it  also  nests  ou  Loch 
Lomond,  and  on  some  other  lochs  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  There  does  not  aiipear  to  be  any  authenticated 
breeding- place  on  the  coast  of  Wales  :  but  a  few  jjairs  nest 
annually  in  a  carefully  preserved  locality  on  Walney  Island 
oif  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  and  there  is  a  small  colony  iu 
Cumberland. 

In  Iriduud,  the  Sandwich  Tern  is  annually  observed  upon 
the  coast,  and  has  a  few  breeding-haunts  in  some  of  the  islets 
that  are  rarely  visited  by  the  ualuralist.  The  Editor  has 
visited  one  colony,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Warren, 
who  described  it  in  '  The  Zoologist,'  1877,  p.  101.  Up  to 
1858  the  Terns  nested  on  a  small  lough  near  Ballina,  on  a 
low  flat  mud-bank  close  to  a  colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  ; 
but  this  bank  being  submerged  during  a  wet  summer,  the 
Tcins  moved  to  a  larger  moorland  lough  where  there  is  also  a 
brccding-pliice  of  the  Black-headed  Gulls  on  an  island,  among 
the  reeds.  The  Terns  make  their  nests  on  a  bare  part  of  the 
island,  a  little  way  from  those  of  the  Gulls  ;  and  the  proprietor, 
Sir  Charles  Knox  Goro,  who  strictly  preserves  both  species, 
has  had  the  encroaching  bushes  and  long  grass  cut  off  the 
island  in  order  to  give  the  Terns  more  B]>ace  for  their  nests. 
Thoy  usually  arrive  in  April,  although  Mr.  Warren  has 
obHer>-cd  tluMu  as  early  us  the  20th  of  March  :  and  they 
breed  earlier  than  the  smaller  Terns,  the  eggs  btiiug  frequently 
ready  to  botch  by  the  end  of  May.  On  the  east  coast  of 
ICngland  they  are  seldom  seen  on  their  migration  northward 
before  May,  and  the  return  passage  commences  in  .Vugust. 

The  range  of  the  Sandwich   Tern  hardly  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  Danish  Islands,  and  it  is  very  rare  iu  tin-  Baltic, 
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but  on  the  low  coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea,  from 
Jntland  to  the  Netherlands,  it  breeds  in  great  abundance. 
On  migration  it  visits  the  coasts  of  France,  and  there  are 
probably  some  breeding-places  in  the  north-west ;  it  is  com- 
mon in  Spain  on  passage,  and  some  remain  to  breed,  as  they 
also  do  in  Sardinia,  and  perhaps  in  Sicily.  Further  up  the 
Mediterranean  it  is  comparatively  rare,  but  it  breeds  plenti- 
fully in  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  Seal  Islands  in  the  Cas- 
pian. Eastward  it  is  found  along  the  Arabian  and  Peniian 
coasts  as  far  as  Kurachce  in  Sind.  It  frequents  the  north 
coast  of  Africa ;  breeds  in  the  Canaries,  and  goes  down  the 
west  coast  in  winter  as  far  as  Cape  Colony. 

In  America  this  Tern,  which  was  formerly  distinguished 
there  as  Sterna  acuflarkhi,  is  found  in  summer  along  ihe 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  England  to  Honduras,  where  Mr. 
Salvia  found  it  breeding,  and  he  also  found  it  common  on 
both  coasts  of  Guatemala.  In  winter  it  migrates  southwards 
to  Brazil,  the  Editor  having  a  specimen  obtained  at  Bahia. 

The  nests  are  frequently  but  little  more  than  shallow  holes 
scratched  in  thf  sand  among  the  sea-campion  or  other  plants, 
but  on  Waluey  Island  and  elsewhere,  tolerably  solid  structures 
of  grass  l)ents  have  been  noticed.  The  eggs  are  usually 
two  in  number,  rarely  three ;  but  in  the  large  breeding- 
colonies  birds  not  unfrequently  drop  their  eggs  in  one 
another's  nests,  and  the  Editor  once  found  three  eggs — two 
of  the  Sandwich,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Arctic  or  the 
Common  Tern — in  the  same  hollow  of  a  mass  of  sea-tang, 
on  the  Wamseys,  the  principal  colony  of  the  Fame  Islands. 
In  colour  there  is  considerable  variation,  many  of  the  eggs 
being  of  a  rich  yellowish-stone  ground,  thickly  scrolled  and 
spotted  with  ash-grey,  orange-brown,  and  deep  red-brown, 
but  in  others  the  ground-colour  is  creamy-white ;  average 
measurements  2  in.  by  1*.5  in.  By  the  fishermen  this 
species  is  called,  par  excellence,  '  the  Tern,'  all  the  other 
species  passing  under  the  genei'al  name  of  *  Sea  Swallows.' 
Its  habits  strongly  resemble  those  of  its  genus,  and  it 
subsists  upon  similar  kinds  of  fish,  the  sand-lance  and  young 
gar-fish  forming  the  principal  supply.    Its  flight  is  strong  and 
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rapid,  mukiti^  ii  j^'rcat  advunct-  at  each  Htroke  of  the  pinionH, 
and,  except  when  engfagod  in  incubution,  it  is  almost  con- 
stantly on  th('  w'iiif;,  utLt'i'injn;  at  inlorvals  a  hoarse  and  grating 
cry,  Av)7/(/Y,  khhtlt,  which  can  1>c  heard  at  a  great  distance. 

Tho  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  bill  black,  the  tip 
lemoii-yt'llow  ;  the  i rides  hazel  ;  nil  tho  parts  of  tlut  head 
above  the  eyes  hlnck  ;  the  feathers  on  the  occiput  elongated, 
forming  n  loose  plume  which  ends  iu  a  point ;  cheeks,  sides, 
and  lower  [tart  of  the  neck  behind,  white  ;  back  find  wings, 
pearl-grey,  the  ends  of  tljo  secondaries  and  upper  primaries, 
almost  white  ;  the  longest  primary  slate-grey,  with  a  white 
shaft,  the  next  three  primaries  diminishing  iu  colour  in 
succession  till  they  become  of  the  same  tint  as  the  wing- 
coverts  ;  tips  and  Inner  margins  of  webs,  white ;  the  tail  white 
iind  forked  ;  chin,  throat,  neck  iu  front,  breast,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  white,  often  suflfused  with  a  lovely 
sulmon-pink ;  legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes  black,  olaws 
curved  and  bluck.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  from  the 
point  of  Iho  beak  to  the  end  of  the  longest  tail-feather,  is 
fifteen  inches.  From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  quill-feather  twelve  incheis.  In  winter  the  forehead 
and  crown  are  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  black. 

A  young  bird  of  the  year  killed  on  the  lOtb  of  August 
is  about  ten  inches  iu  length  ;  the  upper  mandildc  dark 
brown,  the  under  one  pale  brown  at  tho  base  ;  forehead 
greyish-white,  top  of  tho  head  and  the  occiput  black ;  back 
and  emaller  wing-coverts  ash-grey,  varied  with  pale  brown ; 
greater  coverts  »ish-grey,  quill-feathors  bluish-grey,  the  inner 
margins  white,  the  outside  qnill-feather  almost  black,  except 
the  shaft,  which  is  white;  tail-feathers  varied  with  ash-grey 
and  brown  ;   legs,  toes,  and  ruembranes  dark  brown. 

The  young  bird  figured  in  the  illustration  has  the  head 
mottled  with  black  and  white:  the  back,  wing-coverts  and 
tail-fcuthers  varied  with  angnlar  lines  of  black. 

A  ueBlling  aliout  lliree  days  old,  taken  on  Nordernoy,  has 
the  upp4T  parts  finely  mottled  with  buffy-grey :  under  parts 
white:  I'ill  veliowiHh ;  legs  and  fuut  greyish-brown;  Webs 
paler. 
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Stebna  dougalli,  Montagu.* 
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The  Roseate  Tern  was  first  discovered  on  two  small  rocky 
iBlnnds,  called  the  Cuinbraes,  in  the  Fiitli  of  Clyde,  in  1812, 
l)y  Dr.  McDougall,  of  Glasgow,  who  sent  a  Bpeciroeu  and 
particulars  to  Colonel  Montagu,  from  wLich  a  figure  and 
descnption  were  insesrted  in  the  Siipplcrnent  to  his  Ornitho- 
logical Dictionary.  Some  years  ago  Selby  found  a  numerous 
colouy  breeding  on  the  Fame  Lslands,  but  that  locality  had 
been  nearly  abandoned  for  a  long  time,  until  in  1880  several 
pairs  returned  to  th(^ir  old  hnuuta  iu  tlie  month  of  May,  when 

*  Strma  Duugnllii,  MonUuu,  Supp,  Oin.  Diut.  (ISIS),  This  (pedes  haa  iiol 
onfro<|iiently  Iiccd  designated  !<.  paruditta,  Bhionicb,  but  «ny  on*  wlio  will  t*ke 
Iho  troable  of  referring  to  Cbnt  author's  deicriplioo,  will  at  once  leo  that  he  wnt 
entirely  nnacquaiiited  with  the  Roseate,  and  alladed  to  the  Arotie  Tern. 
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some,  if  nol  alt,  were  shot,  in  dufiance  of  the  law,  by  one  of 
the  Triuity  ligbthouso  keepers,  wbo  soot  the  specimens  in 
tho  flesh  to  a  collector  in  Birtninfrham.  On  tLo  west  coast 
it  formerly  bred  in  the  Scilly  Islands ;  Mr.  John  Hancock 
foauil  it  nesting  some  years  ago  on  Foulney  Island,  and  Mr. 
Hurting  and  tbe  Editor  observed  it  in  May,  18G4  and  18G5, 
on  the  neighbouring  ^Valney  Island  on  the  Luucashirc  coast. 
It  probably  nests  in  a  few  localities  on  the  coast  of  Scotlund, 
but  statements  regarding  its  breeding  on  Loch  Lomond  or 
liny  other  lochs  appear  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  So  far  as  is 
kuown,  tbe  Roseate  Tom  nests  almost  exclusively  on  islands, 
and  generally  on  those  which  are  remote  and  storm-beaten. 
Ufl"  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  many  such  islets, 
several  breeding-places  have  been  enumerated  by  Thompson; 
but  most  of  these  have  since  been  abandoned,  and  altboagh 
the  birds  have  probably  migrated  to  other  and  less  disturbed 
localities,  it  would  not  bo  easy,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to 
indicate  precisely  the  places  where  colonies  may  still  be 
found.  There  is  no  doubt  tlitit  uumericuUy  this  species  has 
undergone  considerable  diminution,  not  so  much  owing  to 
collectors — for  genuine  British-killed  bu-ds  are  seldom  to 
be  mot  with — as  to  indiscriminate  egging  on  the  part  of 
fishermen,  and  the  havoc  caused  by  the  parties  of  gunners 
who  used  to  visit  the  islands  where  this  and  other  Terns 
bred,  and  kill  boat-loads  of  them,  either  to  furnish  plumes 
for  ladies'  hats,  or  for  the  mere  love  of  slaughter.  This  Torn 
is,  moreover,  exceedingly  intolerant  of  interference,  and  not 
only  docs  it  easily  abandon  a  locality  when  persecuted  by 
man,  but  it  also  gives  way  before  the  encroachments  of  its 
heavier  and  stronger-billed  congener  the  Common  Tern, 
S.jluriatilis.  Dr.  Louis  Unreau,  who  has  observed  the  habits 
of  both  species  for  several  years  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
informed  the  Editor  that  he  had  known  three  colonies  of  tbe 
Roseate  Tern  broken  up  in  this  manner.  As  soon  as  the 
)'onng  are  able  to  fly  tbe  breeding-places  are  abandoned,  and 
on  migration  a  straggler  is  occasionally  obtained  on  the 
British  coast ;  an  adult  shot  near  Hunstuutou  in  Norfolk  by 
Mr.  G.  Hani,  on  the  12th  July,  IHHO.  is  recorded  by  liord 
vor..  III.  4  a 
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Lilford  (Zool.  1881,  p.  26).  It  is  doabtful  if  any  individaals 
of  this  specicB  are  to  be  foand  on  oar  coasts  by  the  end  of 
August. 

The  Roseate  Teru  is  an  oceanic  and  southern  species, 
whicli  is  not  known  to  range  beyond  57*  N.  lat.,  and  it  is 
merely  a  straggler  to  tLe  islands  and  coasts  of  Denmark  and 
the  North  Sea.  Ou  the  islets  of  the  north-west  of  France 
there  are  several  colonies,  and  although  exceedingly  rare  in 
the  Mediterranean,  a  specimen  has  been  obtained  off  the 
Balearic  Islands  in  Miiy,  and  one  on  the  coast  of  Liguria  in 
June.  Mr.  Godnian  observed  it  in  the  Azores,  but  its  course 
cannot  be  traced  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  although  the 
Editor  has  examiued  several  specimens  fi'om  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Natal.  From  the  east  coast  of  Africa  its 
range  extends  to  ^ladagascar  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  up  to  Ceylon,  where  Mr.  Parker  found  it  nesting  ;  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Andaman  Islands,  where  Captain 
"NVimberley  obtained  both  birds  and  eggs  in  Jane,  some  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  Editor.  Visiting  Burmah  and 
Tenasaorim,  this  species  ranges  through  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago to  Torres  Straits,  where  it  breeds  ;  Gilbert  found  it 
rearing  its  young  on  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Australia,  in  November,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  has  re- 
cently sent  home  both  birds  and  eggs  from  New  Caledonia 
and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

In  America,  where  it  is  far  more  abundant  than  in  Europe, 
it  breeds  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Jlassachusetts  to  Florida, 
and  in  the  Bermudas;  also  in  Central  America,  where  Mr. 
Sahin  obtained  it ;  and  it  visits  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  St.  Thomas.  American  examples  are  on  the  average  u 
trifle  larger  and  stronger-billed  than  European  specimens ; 
and  birds  from  South  Africa,  Ceylon,  the  Andaman  Islands, 
Australia,  and  New  Caledonia  sometimes  exhibit  a  larger 
amount  of  orange-red  at  the  basal  half  of  the  bill  than  speci- 
mens fi-om  the  northern  hemisphere.  On  this  preponderance 
of  red  Mr.  Gould's  Sterna  ijmc'tUs  is  mainly  founded,  bat 
the  Editor,  who  has  examined  the  tyjiical  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  can  see  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  specific 
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distinction.  The  amount  of  red  seems  to  depend  upon  age 
and  aeasoD,  and  in  preserved  BpecimenB  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  evunesceut. 

Colonel  W.  V.  Legge,  who  had  maoj  opportunities  for 
observing  this  species  in  Ceylon^  says  that  it  in  purely  a 
sea-coast  species,  rarely  being  seen  away  from  talt  water, 
and  seldom  even  frequenting  salt  Itigoons  near  the  sea. 
Althoagh  not  a  swift  bird  in  its  ordinary  flight,  it  turns  with 
case  and  grace,  and  while  proceeding  with  light  though 
nieasDred  strokes  of  its  wings  over  the  breaking  burf.  it  will 
Buddenly  wheel  round,  point  its  bill  downwards,  and  cither 
full  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  or  sweep  gracefully  down 
in  a  curve  and  delve  up  the  'fry'  from  the  surface.  Its  long 
streamers  are  carried  close  together,  so  that  the  bird  appears 
on  the  wing  to  have  an  attenuated  parrakeet-like  tail.  It 
constantly  utters  a  monosyllabic  and  not  unmusical  piping 
note,  but  when  a  pair  are  together  they  give  out  a  harsh 
enike  (B.  of  Ceylon,  p.  1034).  By  a  fine  ear  this  note  ia 
quickly  recognized. 

The  eggs  of  the  Roseate  Tern  are  usually  two  or  three  in 
number,  and  are  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  sand,  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  few  dried  bents.  As  u  rule  they  are  some* 
what  longer  than  those  of  the  Arctic  Tern,  but  they  are 
subject  to  similar  variations.  The  ground-colour  is  a  creamy- 
white  or  buff-brown,  blotched  and  clouded  with  bluish-grey 
and  rich  brown  :  average  measurements  1*7  by  1*15.  The 
food  of  this  species  is  small  iish. 

On  the  wing  the  Roseate  Tern  may  be  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  its  elegant  and  attenuated  form,  and  its 
proportionally  short  wings  :  it  is  in  fact  among  the  circling 
crowd  of  Arctic  and  Common  Terns,  like  the  greyhound  to 
other  dogs.  lu  the  hand  an  unfailing  sign  of  distinction  is 
presented  by  the  primaries,  in  which  the  white  inner  margins 
extend  quite  round  the  tips  and  oven  a  little  way  up  the 
outer  webs.  No  other  ICuropcan  species  is  so  characterized, 
except  the  Sandwich  Tern,  whoso  size  alone  would  prevent 
confusion  ;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  this  will  apply  to  Sterna 
frontalis,  a  species  intermediate  in  size,  and  found  in  New 
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Zealand.  The  latter  has  similar  white  margins,  bat  it  is 
larger  than  the  Roseate  Tern,  and,  in  the  breeding-plumage, 
it  has  a  white  band  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

In  the  adnlt  bird  in  summer,  the  bill  from  the  point  to 
the  nostrils,  is  black,  from  thence  to  the  base  or  gape,  red ; 
the  irides  dark-brown  ;  all  the  top  of  the  head  black ;  neck, 
all  round,  white  ;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  quill-feathers,  ash- 
grey  ;  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  dark  grey,  and  a  streak 
of  the  same  colour  next  the  shaft  on  the  inner  web,  followed 
by  a  white  margin  which  runs  down  to  and  round  the  tip  to 
join  the  outer  web  ;  tail-feathers  very  long,  extending  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  wings,  the  colour  pale  ash-grey  ;  breast  and 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  white,  strongly  tinted  with 
a  delicate  rose-colour,  whence  the  bird  derives  its  name ; 
legs,  toes,  and  their  membranes,  red.  In  winter  the  forehead 
becomes  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  orange-red  at  the  base 
of  the  mandible  diminishes  or  disappears. 

The.  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  fifteen  inches  and  a  half. 
From  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather 
nine  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  young  bird  of  the  year  has  the  bill  black,  orange- 
yellow  at  the  base  ;  forehead  and  crown  of  a  very  pale  wood- 
brown  ;  region  of  the  eyes,  ear-coverts,  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  black,  the  latter  barred  with  pale  wood-brown ;  back 
and  wing-covorts  bluish-grey,  barred  with  black  and  tipped 
with  yellowish- white  ;  quills  grey,  as  in  the  adult ;  tail  grey, 
the  exterior  webs  the  darkest,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  white  ; 
under  parts  white  ;  legs  pale  red.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
the  buft'-colour  and  the  barrings  have  disappeared,  but  a  dark 
line  along  the  carpals,  some  darker  spots  on  the  inner 
secondaries,  and  the  shorter  and  darker  tail,  are  signs  of 
immaturity  which  are  lost  at  the  next  autumn  moult. 

The  nestling  is  white  below,  and  spotted  with  white,  grey 
and  bail'  on  the  upper  parts ;  it  is  much  lighter  in  coloar 
than  the  young  of  either  the  Common  or  the  Arctic,  and 
more  like  the  nestling  of  the  Sandwich  Tern. 
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Sterna  fldviatius,  Naumann.* 

THE  COMMON  TERN. 

SUrna  hirundo. 

The  Comuon  Tern  is  deservedly  bo  named  as  regards  the 
preater  part  of  the  British  Islands,  although  in  the  Shct- 
lunds  it  is  Rupcrsrded  by  its  congener  the  Arctic  Tern.  It 
breeds,  however,  in  the  southerD  districts  of  the  Orkneys ; 
also  in  ibc  Hebrides  and  in  sevcrtil  localities  on  the  west 
coast  and  locha  of  Scotland,  from  Suthcrlandahire  to  the 
Solway ;  also  along  the  east  coast,  at  Buddon-noss,  Tay- 
mouth,  and  many  other  places.  Down  to  the  Fame  Islands 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Ronst  of  Lancashire  on  the  other, 

*  Iiii,  1819,  |).  18t7.     It  sppcan  from  th«  dwcription  given  hy  Liniurai  of 
bi8  SUma  KirMtuh  anJ  tlic  loealiUea  »liicli  ii  frr(|iit'nle<1,  lb»i  lie  ilul  not  die- 
tinguixb  Uic  Cuminoa  (lom  the  Arctic  Teni.     Nkomnnn  wa«  Ibr  >iii>l  ti  iKi  tliU 
•nil  hi*  naniM  ar*  thorefprt  caplojol  for  hoth  xpcoioi. 
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it  is,  however,'  less  abundaot  than  the  Arctic  Tern,  vith 
which  it  is  frcqaently  foand  breeding,  altfaongh  the  two 
species  generalir  keep  a  little  apart  from  each  other,  ooenpj- 
ing  different  islets  or  portions  of  the  same  coast.  Soath- 
wards  the  Common  Tern  replaces  the  Arctic,  with  a  fev 
exceptions,  which  will  be  noticed  when  treating  of  that 
bird ;  and  along  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales  it  is  dii- 
tinctly  tlie  predominant  species.  From  Norfolk,  along  the 
east  and  south  coasts,  it  has  several  breeding  stationa; 
bnt  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Redd  to  be  fiu 
less  nnmcrons  than  the  Arctic  Tern. 

In  Ireland  the  Common  Tern  is  distinctly  the  more  abnn- 
dunt  species,  breeding  all  round  the  coasts,  and  on  many  of 
the  salt  and  fresh-water  louglis.  Its  arrival  in  the  British 
Islands  takes  place  in  May,  and  the  aatnmnal  migration 
lasts  from  August  to  October.  It  ascends  rivers  for  a  con- 
siderable distuiico,  and  has  often  been  observed  on  small 
pieces  of  water  fur  inland ;  it  is  even  by  no  means  on- 
common  to  HOC  a  few  birds  hovering  over  the  Serpentine  and 
other  sheets  of  water  in  or  near  the  metropolis. 

Tlie  Common  Tern  is  generally  distributed,  during  the 
breeding-Reason,  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  Europe,  from 
Norway  to  the  extreme  cast  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic.  Crossing  that  ocean,  this 
species  is  abundant  in  North  America  (where  it  was  for- 
merly distinguished  as  S.  icihoni  by  Bonaparte),  from 
Labrador  to  Texas ;  and  tlio  Editor  has  examined  specimens 
obtained  at  Cumaiiii  in  Venezuela,  and  at  Bahia  in  Brazil, 
in  antunni.  It  has  not,  however,  been  recorded  as  yet  from 
the  Pacific  side. 

Returning  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  we  find  this  Tern 
in  Western  Asia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  strag- 
gling to  the  coasts  of  India  in  winter.  On  the  elevated 
lakes  of  Kashmir,  Tibet,  and  Southern  Siberia  as  far  east 
as  Lake  l^uikal,  it  appears  to  bo  replaced  by  a  form  which 
the  Editor  has  distinguished  (P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  649)  by 
the  name  of  Stiriia  iibi'ttimi.  The  latter,  in  breeding-dress, 
has  the  sides  of  the  neck,  shoulders  and  flanks,  of  a  clear 
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grey,  which  assumes  a  darker  aud  more  vinous  tint  on  the 
breast  and  abdomeo  ;  the  mantle  aud  wings  are  also  much 
darker,  and  the  bill  and  feet  smuULT  than  in  average 
examples  of  the  Common  Teru.  Trom  Lake  Baikal  to 
Kamtschatka  and  Japan,  this  form  is  replaced,  in  its  turn, 
by  a  very  distinct  species,  S.  loufj'qienuia,  which  reseniLlea 
the  Arctic  Teru  in  its  slender  form  and  grey-tiuted  under 
parts,  but  differs  from  both  species  in  having  the  legs 
and  feet  brown,  aud  the  bill  black  in  the  breeding-season, 
and  probably  at  all  other  times.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Asian  form,  S.  libetana,  which  visits  Ceylon,  and  also  the 
southern  coasts  of  Africa,  in  winter,  but  i*?.  Jiiiviatilis  can 
positively  be  traced  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Ac«ra.  In 
the  Red  Sea  and  down  to  the  Laccadives,  the  representative 
species  is  S,  albi(jfim,  a  slender  Tern  of  a  general  smoky 
hue,  the  rump  and  tail  being  as  dark  as  the  mantle. 

The  Common  Tern  nests  in  May  and  June,  depositing  its 
eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  on  the  sand,  bbiugle,  or 
dried  wrack  in  the  vicinity  of  water  ;  often  in  Hbeltered  situa- 
tions amongst  sand-hills.  The  nest  is  a  mere  depression, 
occasionally  with  the  addition  of  a  few  crossed  bents.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  slate-grey  or  yellowish  stone-colour,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  ash- grey,  and  dark  red-brown  ;  average 
measurements  1-7  by  1-1  in.  On  fine  warm  days,  the 
parent  birds  are  seldom  to  be  found  sitting  on  their  eggs, 
hut  they  cover  them  at  night  and  during  inclement  weather. 
On  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  they  show  many  signs  of 
anger  and  distress,  uttering  a  sharp  jiirre  ;  and  if  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  will  often  contrive  to  feed  them,  unper- 
ceived,  by  skimming  over  the  spot,  and  dropping  small  fish 
close  to  the  nestlings,  whose  mottled  colour  renders  them 
almost  andistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  shingle. 
They  never  dive,  bat  they  may  often  be  seen  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  food  of  the  Common  Tern,  like  that  of  its  congeners, 
con«ists  of  young  coal-fish,  sand-eels  and  such  small  fry, 
shrimps,  and  crustaceans,  aud  thoy  will  frequently  catch 
fish  ivbeo  thrown  to  them  by  the  fishermen,  before   they 
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reach  tbe  water.  In  pursuit  of  their  prey  they  frequent  the 
shallow  estuaries  and  inluud  waters,  rather  than  the  open 
sea  ;  and  in  Holhiud,  where  these  Terns  may  be  seen  on  the 
canals  in  the  towns,  the  ornamental  fish-j}onds  have  to  be 
covered  over  with  netting  to  preserve  their  inmates.  The 
Editor  was  amused  one  September  day  at  Utrecht,  by  watch- 
ing the  ini'ffoctual  '  stoops '  of  some  young  Terns  vhich 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  gain  experience  of  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle.  Mr.  J.  II.  Gurner.  Jan.,  has  given  au  inter* 
esting  account  of  two  nestlings  which  were  reared  by  Mr. 
Green,  taxidermist,  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  So  attached  did 
they  become  to  him,  that  they  answered  to  his  call  or 
whistle,  and  after  uu  absence  of  a  fortnight,  they  renewed 
an  intimacy  which  lasted  till  the  October  migration. 

In  the  adnlt  bird  in  summer  the  bill  is  coral  red,  the  point 
black  ;  iridos  dark  brown  ;  forehead,  crown,  and  nape,  black; 
back  and  wings  ash-grey ;  outside  web  of  the  first  primary 
slate-grey,  the  shaft  white ;  a  broad  streak  of  slate-grey 
next  the  shaft  on  the  inner  web,  followed  by  light-grey 
margins ;  tuil-coverts  white  ;  outer  webs  of  tail-feathers  ash- 
grey,  inner  webs  white  :  chin,  neck,  breast,  and  under  sur- 
face, dull  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes,  coral  red.  The 
whole  length  of  the  bird  is  fourteen  inches  and  a  quarter ; 
from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather  ten 
inches  and  a  half. 

A  young  bird  killed  in  August  has  the  point  of  the  beak 
dark  brown,  the  base  reddish-yellow ;  forehead  dull  white  ; 
posterior  part  of  the  crown,  the  ear-coverts,  and  the  occiput, 
black ;  chin  and  neck,  all  round,  white ;  back  and  wing- 
coverts  ash-grey,  each  feather  margined  with  ash-brown  and 
white  ;  outer  web  of  the  lirst  quill-feather  black ;  the  others 
ash-grey  ;  under  surface  of  the  body  white  ;  legs,  toes,  and 
membranes,  reddish-brown.  In  winter  the  colours  of  the 
bill  and  legs  fade  in  both  young  and  old  birds.  The  downj' 
nestling  is  of  a  yellowish-brown,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black  on  the  upper  parts ;  chin  and  throat,  sooty-brown  : 
under  parts  white,  tinged  with  buff  on  the  flanks. 
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Sterna  macbcra,  Naumaun.* 

THE  ARCTIC  TERN. 

Sterna  arctica. 

The  Arctic  Tern  entirely  replaces  the  Common  Tern  in 
(be  circumpolrtr  regions,  but  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  of  North-western  Europe  both  specie.'*  are  found, 
and  were  for  some  time  united  by  the  earlier  writers  on 
ornithology.  Nanmann  was  the  first  to  distinguish  them, 
and  be  was  followed,  a  year  later,  by  Teraminck.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  more  slender  form,  longer  tail-feathers, 
a  coral-red  bill  without  any  appreciable  amount  of  black  at 
the  tip,  very  short  tarsi,  and  the  french-grey  of  the  under 
parts  is  as  dark  as  that  of  the  back  and  wings.  The  young 
may  always  be  recognized  by  the  shorter  tarsus,  and  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  dark  line  which  runs  along  the  shaft  on 
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the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries.  This  line  is  both  darker 
sad  mach  more  ext«nsiTe  in  the  Common  Tern. 

As  regards  the  British  Islands,  the  Arctic  Tern  is  the  only 
species  fonnd  breeding  in  the  Shetlands,  and  it  is  by  far 
the  most  abandant  in  the  Orknevs,  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the 
entire  coast  of  Scotland.  In  England  it  breeds  in  nambers 
on  the  Fame  Islands,  and  sparingly  on  the  coast  near  the 
month  of  the  Hamber,  south  of  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  nest  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  nor  along  the 
shinglev  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex  where  the  Common  Tern 
occurs.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  however,  states  (Zool.  1883, 
p.  434)  that  he  found  it  breeding  on  the  Chesil  beach  in 
Dorsetshire.  On  the  west  side  it  breeds  on  the  shores  of 
Cumberland,  on  Walney  Island  in  Lancashire,  and  probably 
on  the  Skerries  and  some  other  islands  belonging  to  Wales ; 
and  Mr.  Rodd  states  that  it  is  far  more  abundant  in  the 
Scilly  Islands  than  the  Common  Tern.  In  Ireland  it  has 
many  breeding  stations,  from  the  Copelands,  off  Belfast,  to 
the  myriad  islets  of  Galway  and  Kerry,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably some  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 

It  arrives  eariy  in  May,  and  the  majority  pass  southwards 
in  September  and  October,  a  few  remaining  till  the  end  of 
that  month.  Owing  to  the  numbers  which  breed  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  this  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
on  the  autumn  migration,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  spring. 
A  most  unusual  number  of  this  and  the  Common  Tern  made 
their  appearance  early  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  1842, 
in  and  about  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  up  the  line  of 
its  course ;  also  at  Swansea,  Monmouth,  Worcester,  and 
many  inland  places.  According  to  the  '  Bristol  Mirror,' 
the  birds  were  assembled  in  such  vast  numbers  in  the 
harbour  and  floating  docks  of  that  city,  that  two  or  three 
hundred  were  killed  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  whilst 
several  were  caught  alive ;  and  so  tame  were  they,  that 
many  were  observed  to  pitch  on  the  backs  of  passers-by. 
Flocks  of  these  birds  were  also  observed  the  same  day  on 
the  Channel  coast ;  and  a  little  later  similar  numbers  were 
noticed  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  from  Cork  to  Limerick.     The 
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wind  had  been  blowing  Lard  for  many  days  from  the  east 
and  N.E.,  bat  suddenly  changed  to  the  westward,  continuing 
to  blow  hard.  Some  of  the  epecimens  had  not  acquired  the 
perfect  black  head  peculiar  to  the  breeding-season,  bat  all 
were  on  their  route  to  theiir  northern  sumnaer  quartera,  their 
intended  course  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  prevailiaig 
strong  winds. 

The  Arctic  Tern  is  abundant  in  the  Fteroe  Islands, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  Novaya  Zemlya,  also  along 
the  entire  coast  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  It  is  said 
to  breed  up  to  the  extremities  of  the  deep  fjords  which 
indent  those  countries,  and  even  on  the  fresh-water  lakes, 
but  such  is  not  its  custom  in  our  islands,  in  which  its 
habitat  is  exclusively  marine.  Its  summer  range  can  be 
traced  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  to  Bering  Straits,  and 
across  them  to  the  American  mainland  ;  thence  by  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
and  the  Fur  countries  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  goes  as  far 
north  as  human  foot  has  trod,  for  Parry's  expedition  met 
with  it  breeding  in  numbers  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen 
in  Slf"*  N.  lat.  ;  and  Major  H.  W.  Feilden,  when  in 
H.M.S.  '  Alert,'  found,  on  21st  August,  187G,  eight  or  ten 
pairs  breeding  on  a  small  islet  off  the  north  end  of  Bellot 
Island  (lat.  81°  44'  N.),  the  land  at  this  date  beiug  covered 
with  snow  about  three  inches  deep.  In  one  nest  lay  a 
newly-hatched  Tern,  which  seemed  quite  well  and  lively  in 
its  snow-cradle,  and  this,  the  most  Arctic  of  specimens,  has 
been  kindly  presented  to  the  Editor.  The  parent  birds  had 
evidently  thrown  the  snow  out  of  the  nest  as  it  fell,  for  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  border  marked  by  the  feet  of  the  old 
birds,  and  raised  at  least  two  inches  above  the  general  level 
(Ibis,  1877,  p.  4U8).  On  the  east  coast  its  breeding-range 
extends  at  least  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts;  and  in  winter 
it  can  be  traced  to  Bahia  in  Brazil,  and  to  Tumbcs  in  Peru.* 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  Arctic  Tern  visits  the  Canaries 

*  Sterna  pll'tS,  Liwrcnce,  •ppeaii  lo  be  an  Immatiire  ciuiii]|jle  of  Ibu  q). cien 
froni  California  ;  aod  .V,  portlnndiea,  Ridgway,  i«  a  bird  of  aboat  twelv«  montbit 
old,  ubuiued  juat  before  commencing  ita  moolL 
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aDd  Azores,  aod  is  foaod  daring  migration  along  the  coast 
of  France  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  oecadonallj  straggling 
into  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  east  coast  of  Italy.  It 
descends  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Table  Bay,  and  a 
specimen  has  been  obtained  in  32"  S.  lat.,  S?"^  18'  £.  long., 
br  to  the  sonth-east  of  Madagascar,  on  the  23rd  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  south-east  monsoon  (P.  Z.  S. 
1880,  p.  163).  In  the  sonthem  hemisphere  S.  rirgata  or 
S.  vittata,  two  distinct,  although  similar  and  representatira^^A 
species,  inhabit  the  islauds  of  the  Southern  Ocean  from^^l 
Tristan  d'Acunha  to  Kerguelen. 

Like  its  congeners,  the  Arctic  Tern  breeds  in  colonies, 
and  the  eggs  are  laid  in  mere  depressions  of  the  sand  or 
grayellj  beach,  among  scanty  herbage,  or  even  on  the  bare 
rock  just  above  the  reach  of  the  waves.  The  eggs  are  some- 
times three  in  number,  but  it  would  appear,  from  the  obser- 
vations of  many  ornithologists,  that,  especially  in  northern 
localities,  the  complement  is  frequently  only  two.  On  the 
average,  they  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  the  Common 
Tern,  measuring  1'6  by  lin.;  and  they  are  subject  to  rather 
more  variation  in  colour.  A  pale  bluish-green  ground  is 
very  frequent,  and  a  rich  ochre-red  with  rufous-brown  spots 
is  occasionally  found.  la  defence  of  its  nest  it  is  very  bold, 
attacking  the  intruder  with  fary,  and  does  not  confine  itself 
to  menaces.  Mr.  Win.  Traill  states  (Scot.  Nat.  v.  p.  846) 
that  on  10th  July,  at  North  Bonaldshay,  he  was  struck  so^^H 
sharply  fire  or  six  times,  apparently  with  the  beak,  that  if^^ 
he  had  not  been  wearing  a  cloth  cap  the  blows  would  have 
been  painful.  Saxby  says  (B.  of  Shetland)  that  he  has  seen 
this  species  attack  and  fairly  beat  ofl"  the  Great  Black-backed 
Gull  and  the  Raven.  He  and  his  brother  once  saw  a  Hooded 
Crow  assailed  by  a  swarm  of  Arctic  Terns,  which  drove  it 
foot  by  foot  to  the  level  of  tho  water,  until  the  wings  dipped 
and  its  plumage  became  saturated,  the  angry  Terns  only 
ceasing  their  swoops  wheu  it  was  dead.  The  food  and  habits 
of  the  Arctic  hardly  vary  from  those  of  the  Common  Teru. 
When  fishing  over  deop  water  Terns  may  often  be  seen  to 
dash  down  with  such  force  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  spray  which 
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momentarily  hides  them  from  the  view  of  any  one  nearly  oa 
the  game  level,  bat  when  watched  from  a  commanding  posi- 
tion the  Editor  has  never  witnessed  complete  suhmergence, 
and  certainly  no  approach  to  diving. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  bill  coral-red ;  iris  dark 
brown  ;  forehead,  crown,  and  nape  black  ;  back,  wings,  and 
wing-coverts  pearl-grey  ;  cater  web  of  the  first  primary  lead- 
grey ;  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  white,  the  two  longest 
tail-feathers  on  each  side  grey  on  the  outer  webs  ;  chin  and 
checks  white  ;  upper  part  of  neck  in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
aah-groy  ;  breast  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  as 
dark  a  grey  colour  as  that  of  the  back ;  legs,  toes,  and  their 
membranes  orange-red.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird,  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  middle,  or  short,  tail- 
feather,  is  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
tail-feather  two  inches  and  a  half  more,  or  fifteen  iuches 
whole  length  ;  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  longest  ijuiH- 
feather,  eleven  inches;  length  of  the  tarsus  only  half  an  inch. 

A  youtig  bird  of  the  first  autumn,  nearly  full-growu,  and 
measuring  thirteen  inches,  has  the  bill  dull  brown  at  the 
point,  the  remainder  red  ;  forehead  dull  white;  crown  of  the 
head  mottled  black  and  white ;  back  of  the  head  and  nape 
uuiform  dusky-black  ;  back  and  wings  pearl-grey  ;  outer  web 
of  the  first  primary  lead-grey;  inner  webs  of  all  the  primaries 
light  grey,  almost  white  ;  secondaries,  tertials,  scapulars, 
and  small  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts 
and  tail-feathers  white,  the  three  long  tail-feathers  on  each 
side  with  outer  webs  of  slate-grey ;  throat,  breast,  and  all 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  wings  at  this  age  nearly 
pure  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes  orange.  Up  to 
October  all  tho  upper  parts  are  more  or  less  barred  with 
brownish-grey,  which  wears  off  with  increasing  age,  and  by  tlic 
following  July,  just  previous  to  the  moult,  the  black  bill,  tho 
white  forehead,  the  dark  bar  on  the  carpals,  and  the  shorter 
tuil-slrcamera  are  almost  tho  only  signs  of  immaturity. 

The  downy  nestling  when  a  few  days  old  is  rather  less 
buff  and  more  greyish  than  tlie  Common  Tern,  and  there  is 
less  black  on  the  throat :  otherwise  there  is  little  difference. 
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Stebna  inNUTA,  LiDDseus.* 

THE  LESSER  TERN. 

Sterna  minuta. 

This  bircl,  the  smallest  of  the  British  Terns,  is  not  un- 
commoB  daring  summer  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  of  tho 
British  Islands  as  are  suited  to  its  habits.  It  appears  to 
prefer  law  flat  shores,  or  islets,  of  sand,  broken  shells,  or 
small  shingle,  coming  here  in  May,  and  laying  two  or  three 
eggs  before  the  end  of  that  month  in  a  small  depression 
scraped  in  the  ground  above  high-water  mark.  The 
Author  found  consideraMo  uambera  of  this  Tern  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  on  the  Kentish  side,  about  Yautlet 
Island  and  the  creek  of  the  same  name  close  by.  When 
their  breeding-haunts  are  visited,  they  exhibit  but  little  fear, 
settling  on  the  ground  not  far  from  those  who  may  be  look- 
ing  for  their  eggs  or  young,  and  will  frequently  walk  about 
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with  a  light  step,  or  with  a  piping  Dote  again  take  wing. 
They  fly  with  rapid  beats  of  their  long  pinions,  and  from  this 
circumstance  look  niach  larger  iu  the  iiir  than  when  in  the 
hand.  Their  food  consists  of  tho  fry  of  surfaco-swiraming 
fish,  and  small  cmstacea,  upon  which  they  descend  from  tho 
air,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  to  alight  on  the  water, 
sometimes  evidently  seeking  food  on  the  surface,  and  at 
others  only  resting  from  their  labours.  Their  note  is  a 
sharp  pirrc. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  stone-colour,  spotted  and  speckled  with 
ash-grey  and  dark  chestnut-brown ;  avorngo  measurements 
1'85  by  '95  in.  The  young  are  generally  able  to  fly  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  in  July ;  and,  usually,  both  old  and 
young  leave  this  country  about  the  end  of  September,  but 
the  Author  had  a  note  of  one  seen  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1839,  and  he  received  a  notice  from  the  Rev.  William  How- 
man  of  one  that  was  exposed  for  sale  in  Norwich  market,  in 
the  third  week  of  the  month  of  December. 

This  species  visits  many  different  places  along  tho  line  of 
the  southern  coast  from  Cornwall  to  Sussex.  It  breeds  ou 
the  shores  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  near  Skegness  in 
Liiicohiahirc ;  and  on  Spurn  Point  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the 
small  colony  which  bred  in  Selby's  time  on  the  main  laud 
near  Holy  Island  in  Northomberlaud,  no  longer  exists. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  colonies  are  to  bo  found 
from  Haddington  to  Sutherland ;  and  its  summer  range 
is  said  to  extend  to  the  Orkneys.  On  the  west  side  it 
nests  in  several  localities,  both  inland,  as  on  Loch  Lomond, 
and  on  the  coast,  don^i  to  the  Solway;  and,  continuing  the 
line,  we  find  it  breeding  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  in 
suitable  places  in  Wales.  In  Ireland  it  is  of  tolerably 
general  distribution  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  fresh-water 
loughs,  althongb  nowhere  abundant.  Mr.  R.  Warren  informs 
the  Editor  that  he  has  an  egg  of  a  clutch  taken  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  end  of  the  North  Wall,  Dublin — a  remarkable 
situation  for  a  nest  of  this  species. 

The  northern  range  of  the  Lesser  Tern  can  scarcely  be 
traced    beyond  the    southern  portions  of   Norway,  Sweden, 
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and  Finlancl ;  nor  does  it  occur  far  nortb  in  Russia.  It  is 
common  on  the  sonthem  shores  and  islands  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  it  ascends  the  larger  rivers  for  so  great  a  distance — 
breeding  on  the  islajids  and  sandbanks — that  its  range  maj 
b«  said  to  extend  across  Earopc.  Colonies  are  to  be  foond 
along  the  entire  coast  from  North  Germany  to  Spain  ;  and 
also  throughont  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian.  It  goes  down  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to 
Cape  Colony ;  and  in  the  north-east,  it  is  found  breeding  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  Red  Sea.  Eastward  it  can 
be  traced  along  the  Asian  plateau  to  Northern  and  Central 
India  ;  bat  beyond  this  point  its  range  and  identification  are 
complicated  by  closely  allied  forms.  One  of  these,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  grey  rump  and  tail  and  straight  slender 
bill,  is  foand  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Ceylon ;  and  another, 
S,  sinensis,  recognizable  by  its  slightly  larger  size  and  loliite 
primary  shafts,  extends  from  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  to  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  North 
Australia  on  the  other.  In  North  America  our  Lesser  Tern 
ia  represented  liy  a  very  closely  allied  form,  S.  antilUirinn,  in 
which  the  rump  and  tail  are  grey  like  the  mantle,  and  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  black  at  the  tip  of  the  bill ;  the 
primary  shafts  arc,  however,  black,  as  in  our  bird.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America,  ascending  the  great  rivers 
for  thousands  of  miles,  S,  superciliaris.  with  stout  and 
entirely  yellow  bill,  is  the  representative  species;  and  in  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Seas  is  found  S.  nereis,  a  light- 
mantled  species  destitute  of  the  black  loral  streak.  The 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  is  frequented  by  S.  exilis,  a 
slender  grey  species  with  white  frontlet;  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  there  is  a  very  small  species,  S.  balannrum, 
in  which  the  black  of  the  forehead  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  bill. 

In  the  adult  bird  in  summer  the  beak  is  orange,  tipped 
with  black  ;  iridea  dusky  ;  forehead  white,  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  nape  jet  black ;  back  and  wings  uniform  delicate 
pearl-grey,  except  the  first  and  second  primaries,  which 
are  slate-grey  with  black  shafts  and  white  margins  to  the 
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inner  webs ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  white,  tail 
forked;  chin,  throat,  sides  of  neck,  breust,  aud  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  pure  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes 
orange.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  rather  more  than 
eight  inches ;  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  wing 
six  inches  and  thrce-quarterB.  The  adult  bird  in  winter 
only  varicB  in  having  the  head  dull  black,  instead  of  deep 
black. 

The  yonng  bird  of  the  year,  as  figured,  has  the  point  of 
the  bill  dark  brown,  the  base  pale  brown ;  forehead  and 
crown  mottled  with  dasky-brown  and  greyish-white,  more 
uniform  in  colour  on  the  nape,  and  darker ;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertiala  ash-grey,  margined  with  dusky-black ; 
primaries  slate-grey,  margins  of  the  inner  webs  white  ; 
secondaries  ash-grey  ;  taU -feathers  greyish-white  spotted 
with  dusky-grey  towards  the  ends ;  chin,  sides  of  neck, 
breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  white ;  legs  pale  brown. 
The  black  loral  streak,  which  is  at  first  absent  or  only  in- 
dicated by  a  faint  grey  line,  is  assumed  the  second  year. 

The  nestling  is  of  a  stone-buff  on  the  upper  parts, 
sprinkled  with  grey,  and  spotted  with  black  on  the  head  ; 
under  parts  dull  white. 
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Sterna  fuliginosa,  Gmelin.* 

THE  SOOTY  TERN. 

Sterna  fullginosa. 

By  the  kindnesB  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Desroenx,  of  Drakelow 
Hall,  the  Author  was  enabled  to  exhibit  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  in  February,  1853,  a  well-preserved 
epecimeu  of  the  Sooty  Tern,  Sterna  fulig'mosa  of  authors. 
This  bird  was  stated  to  have  been  shot  in  October,  1852,  at 
Tutbury,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  and  having  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Desvceax  for  his  collection,  the  figure  here  given  was 
taken  from  it.  A  second  occurrence  of  this  rare  straggler 
was  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  who  stated  in  '  The 
Field,'  26th  June,  1869,  that  he  examined  in  the  Jlesh  a 
specimen  shot  on  tho  2l8t  June,  near  Wallingford  in  Berk- 
shire, and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Franklyn.  Other 
so-called  examples  have  proved  upon  examination  to  be 
specimens  of  the  Black  Tern. 

*  BjtX.  Nat  i.  p.  60S  (1788).  Wtgler  miule  tbii  mngle  species  the  typ*  of 
no  leM  th«n  three  geoen,  Onx/chjjfirwn,  Planttu,  and  Ilaliplana;  there  Joea 
not,  howerer,  appear  to  be  any  safEcient  atniBtural  difference  to  warrivot  its 
•epnratiaD  from  Sterna. 
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Od  the  Continent,  this  inter-tropical  species  has  been 
noticed  on  three  occasions.  Naumaun  states  that  one  was 
obtained  near  Magdeburp;  Dejjland  and  Gerbo  mention  an 
adult  male,  now  in  the  Lille  Mnseuna,  taken  alive  but 
exhausted,  near  Verdun,  on  the  15th  of  Jane,  1854;  and 
one,  now  in  the  Musenra  at  Florence,  was  captured  on  the 
28th  October,  1862,  in  a  net  set  for  trout  in  a  torrent  in 
Piedmont  (Ibis,  1881,  p.  218). 

The  Sooty  Tern  has  been  known  to  occur  aboat  a  dozen 
times  80  far  north  as  the  New  England  States,  bat  it  is  only 
on  the  warmer  portions  of  the  American  coast  that  it 
1)ecomes  in  any  way  abundant.  It  breeds  on  the  Bahamas ; 
and  on  many  of  the  Cays  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  especially 
the  Tortugas,  and  Audubon  has  given  a  graphic  description 
of  the  swarms  he  found  there.  Other  breeditig-places  are 
scattered  amongst  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  and  in  the 
Pacific  tho  species  appears  to  go  as  far  south  as  Chili,  and  to 
straggle  as  far  north  as  Japan  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Its 
range  extends  throughout  Polynesia — where  suitable  breed- 
ing localities  are  numerous — to  the  coasts  of  Australia,  along 
which  it  is  of  general  distribution  ;  Gilbert  found  it  breeding 
on  Houtman's  Abrolhos  in  December,  Macgitlivray  obtained 
eggs  in  Torres  Straits  in  May  and  June  ;  and  Raiuo's  Island 
in  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  is  another  well-known  station.  It 
occurs  throughout  tho  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  visits  tho  coasts 
of  India  and  Ceylon ;  and  Mr.  Hume  found  it  breeding  in  the 
Laccadives  in  the  middle  of  Februari',  by  which  date  most 
of  the  eggs  were  hatched.  It  is  generally  distributed  through- 
out the  Indian  Ocean,  from  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  tho  Mekran  shores, 
and  it  has  several  breeding-places  in  the  Red  Sea.  On 
the  western  side  of  Africa  it  breeds  in  limited  numbers  at 
St.  Helena,  but  the  best  known,  and  probably  the  largest 
assemblage,  is  the  one  which  takes  place  ut  different  seasons 
in  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Dr.  C.  Collingwood  (Zool.  b.b. 
p.  979),  and  the  late  Commander  Rowland  M.  Sperling 
(Ibis,  18C8,  p.  268),  have  given  excellent  accounts  of  their 
Tisits  to  the  '  Wide-awake  Fairs.'  aa  the  colonies  are  called, 
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and  their  namtirefl  bare  been  sopplemented  by  the  ob- 
serrationB  of  Mr.  D.  Gill,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Sergeant-major 
Unwin.  R.M,,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Penrose  (Ibia,  1879, 
p.  277).  There  are  three  colonies  or  '  fairs' ;  and  it  troold 
appear  that  the  birds  arrive  at  very  ancertain  interrals.  In 
1875,  as  Mr.  Unwin  informed  the  Editor,  the  birds  remained 
months  longer  than  asoal,  owing  to  an  unseasonable  down- 
pour of  rain  which  flooded  the  breeding-groands  and  killed 
thoasanda  of  yoong ;  the  birds  then  left  aboot  May  and  were 
back  in  Aagnst.  In  1877  they  made  their  first  appearance 
in  October,  and  fresh  arrivals  were  noticed  for  the  next  two 
months.  The  name  '  Wide-awake '  is  supposed  to  express 
their  noisy  cawing  cry. 

Aadabon,  speaking  of  the  Tortugas,  says : — "  The  Sooty 
Tern  never  forms  a  nest  of  any  sort,  bnt  deposits  its  three 
eggs  in  a  slight  cavity  which  it  scoops  in  the  sand  under  the 
trees.  Several  individuals  which  had  not  commenced  lay- 
ing their  eggs,  I  saw  scratch  the  sand  with  their  feet,  in  the 
manner  of  the  common  fowl,  while  searching  for  food.  In 
the  course  of  this  operation  they  frequently  seated  themselves 
in  the  shallow  basin  to  try  how  it  fitted  their  form,  or  find 
oat  what  was  still  wanted  to  ensure  their  comfort."  Gil- 
bert, as  quoted  in  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Australia,'  expressly 
states  that  each  bird  limits  itself  to  the  incubation  of  a 
single  ogg,  and  so  say  all  the  authorities  on  the  Ascension 
breoding-placoB ;  uevertheless,  the  Editor  has  a  photo- 
graph of  the  principal  '  fair,'  in  which  two  eggs  are  shown 
side  by  side  in  the  same  hollow ;  and  Mr.  Hume's  experi- 
ence at  the  Laccadives  is,  that  two  and  three  eggs  are  a 
usual  number.  At  Ascension  the  eggs  are  so  constantly 
taken  for  eating, — 200  dozen  being  sometimes  collected  in  a 
morning, — that  the  natural  complement  can  hardly  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty,  especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
same  bird  will,  if  robbed,  lay  several  times.  The  eggs  mea- 
sure on  the  average  2  by  l-.'i  in.  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  cream 
ground-colour ;  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tint,  blotched  with 
purplish-brown  and  chestnut-red ;  the  shell  is  smooth,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  strikingly  from  the  egg  of  the  Noddy, 
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a  bird  often  found  breeding  in  the  same  localities — in  which 
the  shell  i&  of  a  rongh  calcarcons  nature.  The  yolk  of  the 
egg  of  the  Sooty  Tern  is  of  a  rich  saffron -yoUow. 

Aa  Boon  as  the  young  can  fly,  both  they  and  their  parents 
go  away  to  sea.  Their  power  of  anstained  flight  is  very 
great,  and  even  when  catering  for  the  young  the  old  birds 
must  travel  great  distances,  for  Mr.  Gill  caught  a  bird  with 
bis  band,  with  a  Bmall  fish  in  its  beak  of  a  species  qaito 
foreign  to  Ascension  waters. 

In  the  adult  the  beak  is  black ;  the  forehead  white,  ending 
in  a  concave  curve  with  a  point  over  each  eye  ;  a  black  streak 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  eye  ;  top  and  sides  of  the  head, 
occiput  and  nape,  black  ;  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  wings 
brownish  sooty-black ;  tail  deeply  forked,  of  the  same  dark 
colour  as  the  back,  except  the  outer  webs  and  basal  portions  of 
the  outside  tail-feathers,  which  are  white  ;  chin,  cheeks,  sides 
and  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  under  surface  of  the 
wings,  under  parts  of  the  body,  under  tail-coverts,  and  base 
of  the  tail-feathers,  white ;  under  surface  of  the  lengthened 
portion  of  the  tail-feathers  ash-grey ;  legs,  toes,  and  inter- 
digital  membranes,  which  extend  to  the  extremities,  black. 
The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about  sixteen  inches ;  wing, 
from  flexure,  eleven  inches.  In  birds  which  are  not  fully 
adult  the  outer  webs  of  the  long  tail-feathers  are  more  or 
less  umber-brown. 

In  the  immature  bird  the  plumage  is  of  a  nearly  uniform 
sooty-brown,  lighter  on  the  under  wing-coverts ;  and  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  are  tipped  with  white  ;  bill  and 
legs  dark  brown.  The  young  in  down,  of  a  few  days  old, 
is  brownish-grey  above  and  white  on  the  under  parts ;  but 
brown  feathers  soon  make  their  appearance  on  the  flanks,  and 
extend  over  the  entire  breast  and  abdomen  ;  the  feathers  of 
the  back  are  then  blackish-brown,  broadly  tipped  with  white. 


The  SM,iLLBR  SooTT  Tern,  SUnta  anastheta,  Scopoli, 
frequently  known  as  Sterna  panayentit,  is  believed  by  the 
£ditor  to  have  straggled  to  one  of  the  lightships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  September  1875.     Both  Mr.  Bid- 
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veil,  in  whose  collection  the  specimen  now  is,  and  the 
Editor,  intcrriewed  the  local  bird-staffer,  who  stated  that  he 
moonted  it  '  from  the  flesh,'  and  they  were  connnced  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion ;  the  evidence  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  this  species  as  a 
British  bird.  Details  are  given  iu  '  The  Zoologist '  for  1877 
Cp.  213).  In  case  the  Smaller  Sooty  Tern  shoold  again 
wander  to  our  coasts,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Sooty 
Tern  by  its  somewhat  smaller  size,  more  prolonged  white 
eye-streak,  paler  and  ash-brown  upper  parts,  and  less  perfectly 
webbed  feet.  Its  geographical  range  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  its  larger  congener,  but  the  two  species  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  breeding  in  close  proximity.  There  is  a  third 
species,  Sterna  htnata,  Peale,  characterized  by  slate-grey 
npper  parts,  which  appears  to  be  restricted  to  Polynesia ; 
and  Sterna  aleutica  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaska, 
which  has  the  head-pattern  of  the  Sooty  Terns,  with  the 
long  white  tail  of  the  Arctic  and  other  typical  species,  forms 
an  interesting  link  between  the  two  groups. 


Anous  STOiiiDUs  (Linnffius*). 
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AioVa,  SujAena  tx  Ltaek  JV.Af— Bill  longer  tbftn  Uie  head,  ratbw  slender, 
witli  the  calmea  grado&lly  decanrcd  to  the  tip,  which  U  acuto,  the  Ifttenl  ii»r- 
s'la  iligbtl;  carred  ;  tb«  goDjra  well  an){uUted  ;  noitrili  latcrnl,  InimI,  placed 
Bear  the  middle  of  the  bill,  and  loDgitadinal.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first 
quUl-featber  slightly  tbelongesL  Tail  Jong  aodenneitte,  and  slightly  emarginate. 
Tarsi  lather  short ;  tbe  three  front  tots  noited  by  a  fall  web  ;  bind  too  small  ; 
daws  strong  and  enrred. 

Two  examples  of  this  inter-tropical  Tern  were  recorded  by 
the  late  William  Tlioinpson  (Mag.  Zool.  &  Bot.  i.  p.  459) 
as  having  been  obtained  between  the  Tusker  Lighthouse 
off  the  coast  of  Wexford,  and  Dublin  Baj.  They  were 
said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  summer  abont  four  years 
previous  to  1834,  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  who  brought  them 
to  Mr.  William  Massey,  of  the  Pigeon  Honse,  a  name  asso- 
ciated with  the  capture  of  several  of  the  rarest  Irish  birds ; 
and  one  of  these  examples  is  now  in  thv  Science  and  Art 

*  SttnatmlUa,  Linaani,  Sysl.  Nat  Ed.  12,  I.  p.  227  lUCO). 
f  Shaw's  Ueneral  Zoology,  xiil.  pt.  i.  p.  !39(l82(n. 
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Masenm,  Dubliu.  Thereapon  Mr.  Thos.  Aastin  (Ann.  & 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  18-12,  p.  435)  stated  that  the  '  Black 
Noddy '  was  a  sommer  visitor  to  St.  George's  Channel, 
but  owing  to  its  extreme  shyness  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
flight,  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  specimen ;  as, 
however,  he  speaks  of  it  as  robbing  the  otJier  Terns,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  his  '  Noddy  '  was  an  Arctic  Skaa.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first,  there  is  no  other  record  worthy 
of  consideration,  of  the  capture  or  even  the  occurrence  of  the 
Noddy  on  the  coasts  or  islands  belonging  to  Europe.* 

The  Noddy  is,  like  the  Sooty  Tern,  of  general  distribution 
throughout  the  tropics.  Its  best  known  breeding-grounds 
are  in  the  Tortogas  oflf  the  coast  of  Florida,  on  the  Baha- 
mas, and  on  many  of  the  Cays  and  aloDg  the  coasts  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America  on  both  sides.  In  the 
Atlantic  it  was  found  residing  so  far  south  as  the  storm- 
beaten  Inaccessible  Island,  off  Tristan  d'Acunba,  by  the 
'  Challenger '  Expedition ;  and  in  the  Pacific  it  is  said  to 
visit  Chili,  and  to  straggle  to  New  Zealand.  On  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  Polynesia  and  Australia,  it  is  found  breeding 
in  the  same  localities  as  those  already  mentioned  when 
treating  of  the  Sooty  Tern ;  and,  like  that  species,  it  occurs 
throughout  the  Indian  and  African  seas,  breeding  on  the 
Laccadives,  on  the  Red  Sea  islands,  St.  Helena,  Ascension, 
and  other  localities. 

Audubon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
species : — "  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  Noddies  collect 
from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Florida, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  breeding-places  on  one 
of  the  Tortngas  called  Noddy  Key.  These  birds  form 
regular  nests  of  twigs  and  dry  grass,  which  they  place  on  the 
bushes  or  low  trees,  but  never  on  the  ground.  On  visiting 
their  island  on  the  11th  of  May,  1832,  I  wus  surprised,  to 
see  that  many  of  them  were  repairing  and  augmenting  nests 
that  had  remained  through  the  winter,  while  others  were 
employed  in  constructing  new  ones,  and  some  were  already 

*  Mr.  H.  BUke-Eaox  writing  of  the  eout  of  Dablin,  t»ja  of  thia  cpeoies, 
"  11m  occurrp<1  to  myself"  (Zoo).  «.s.  p.  307)  ;  «hat^!Ter  thnl  may  meMi. 
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sitting  on  their  egps.  In  a  great  many  instances,  the  re- 
paired nests  formed  masses  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  and 
jet  afl  of  tlieni  had  only  n.  slight  iioUow  for  the  e<7gs,  hroken 
shells  of  which  wero  found  iimong  the  entire  ones,  as  if  they 
had  been  purposely  placed  there.  The  birds  did  not  dis- 
continue their  laboura,  althnngh  there  were  nine  or  ten  of 
us  walking  among  the  bushes,  and  when  we  had  gone  a  few 
yards  into  the  thicket,  thousands  of  them  flew  quite  low  over 
H9,  some  at  times  coming  so  close  as  to  enable  us  to  catch  a 
few  of  them  with  the  band.  On  one  side  might  be  seen  a 
No<ldy  carrying  a  stick  in  its  bill,  or  a  bird  picking  up  some- 
thing from  the  ground  to  add  to  its  nest  ;  on  the  other, 
several  were  seen  sitting  on  their  eggs  unconscious  of  danger, 
while  their  mates  brought  them  food.  The  greater  part  rose 
on  wing  as  we  advanced,  but  re-alighted  na  soon  as  we  had 
passed.  The  bushes  were  rarely  taller  than  ourselves,  so 
that  we  could  easily  see  the  eggs  in  the  nests.  This  was  quite 
a  now  sight  to  me,  and  not  less  pleasing  than  unexpected.  At 
the  approach  of  a  boat,  the  Noddies  never  Hew  off  their  island, 
in  the  manner  of  the  Sooty  Terns.  They  appeared  to  go 
farther  out  to  sea  than  those  birds  in  search  of  their  food, 
which  consists  of  fishes  mostly  caught  amid  the  floating  sea- 
weeds, these  Terns  geizing  them,  not  by  plunging  perpen- 
dicularly downwards,  as  other  species  do,  but  by  skimming 
close  over  the  snrface  in  the  manner  of  Ciulls,  and  bIho  l>y 
alighting  and  swimming  round  the  edges  of  the  weeds.  This 
I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  while  on  the  Galf 
of  Mexico.  The  flight  of  this  bird  greatly  resembles  that 
of  tb©  Night-hawk  when  passing  over  meadows  or  rivers. 
^NTien  about  to  alight  on  the  water,  the  Noddy  keeps  its 
wings  extended  upwards  and  touches  it  flrst  with  its  feet. 
It  swims  with  considerable  buoyancy  and  grace,  and  at 
times  immerses  its  bead  to  seize  on  a  fish.  It  does  not  see 
well  by  night,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  frequently 
alights  on  the  spars  of  vessels,  where  it  sleeps  so  eoundly 
that  the  seamen  often  catch  them.  When  seized  in  the 
hand  it  utters  a  rough  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a  yomig 
American  Crow  taken  from  the  nest.    On  such  occasions  it 
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bites  severelj,  with  qaicklj-repeated  moTements  of  the  bill, 
which,  on  missing  the  object  aimed  at,  closes  with  a  snap. 
Some  which  I  kept  several  days  refased  all  kinds  of  food, 
became  daU  and  languid,  and  at  length  died.  While  hover- 
ing over  as  near  their  nests,  these  birds  emitted  a  low  qaer- 
ulons  murmur,  and,  if  unmolested,  would  attempt  to  alight 
on  our  heads.  After  a  few  visits,  however,  they  became 
rather  more  careful  of  themselves,  although  the  sitting  birds 
often  suffered  us  to  put  a  hat  over  them.  This  species  inca- 
bates  both  day  and  night." 

The  following  extract  in  reference  to  the  habits  of  this  bird 
ia  Australia  forms  part  of  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert, 
who  was  collecting  for  Mr.  Gould  in  Western  Australia  : — ■ 
"  The  Noddy  and  its  allied  species  are  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hoatmann's  Abrolhos,  breeding 
in  prodigious  numbers  ;  the  bird  lays  in  November  and 
December,  forming  a  nest  of  sea-weed  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  varying  in  height  from  four  to  eight  inches, 
bat  without  anything  like  regularity  of  form ;  the  top  is 
nearly  flat,  there  being  but  a  very  slight  hollow  to  prevent 
the  egg  rolling  off.  The  nests  are  so  completely  plastered 
with  their  excrement,  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  material;  they  are  either  placed  on  the 
ground,  in  a  clear  open  space,  or  ou  the  tops  of  the  thick 
scrub,  over  the  Sterna  fuliffinosa :  these  two  species  incubate 
together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  the  bushes  to  an  immense 
extent  wearing  a  mottled  appearance,  from  the  great  mass  of 
birds  of  both  species  perched  on  the  top,  the  male  Sterna 
JidUjlnosa  sitting  quite  close  to  the  nest  of  the  Noddy,  while 
its  mate  ia  beneath,  performing  her  arduous  duties  of  incu- 
bation. On  walking  among  these  birds'  nests,  I  was  surprised 
to  observe  the  extreme  tenacity  with  which  they  kept  tlieir 
post;  in  fact  they  would  not  remove  ofi"  the  egg  or  young, 
but  suffered  themselves  to  be  fairly  trod  upon,  or  taken  off 
by  the  hand ;  and  so  thickly  were  these  nests  placed,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  crushing  either  birds  or  eggs 
at  every  step.  In  the  middle  of  January  I  found  the  eggs 
very  nearly  ready  to  hatch,   and  but  few  young  birds ;   in 
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numerous  instances  the  bird  would  suffer  me  to  take  it  by 
the  wing  and  throw  it  oft'  the  nest,  hut  would  immediately 
return,  although  I  was  still  standing  close  to  the  spot.  There 
would  ho  an  overwhelming  increaa©  of  this  species  yearly  but 
for  one  check  which  nature  has  provided  against  it  in  the 
presence  of  a  lizard,  which  is  extremely  abundant  about 
their  breeding-places,  and  which  finds  an  easy  prey  in 
this  and  5.  fnliginoin.  I  am  Bati«fiGd,  from  constant 
observation,  that,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  one  out 
of  every  twenty  birds  hatched  ever  reach  maturity,  or  live 
long  enough  to  take  wing ;  besides  this,  great  numbers  of 
the  old  birds  are  constantly  killed  :  these  lizards  do  not  eat 
the  whole  bird,  but  merely  extract  the  brains  and  vertebral 
marrow ;  the  remainder,  however,  is  soon  cleared  oflf  by  the 
Dmnrsteg  lurdarius,  which  is  hero  in  amazing  numbers, 
and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  constant  trouble 
to  preserve  my  collection  from  their  repeated  attacks.  I 
did  not  observe  the  Noddy  inhabiting  any  other  but  South 
Island ;  they  do  not  appear  to  go  far  out  to  sea  to  feed, 
finding  an  abundance  of  food  immediately  ontsido  the  outer 
reef;  nor  did  I  in  any  one  instance  observe  it  feeding  in  the 
smooth  quiet  water  between  the  outer  reef  and  the  inlands. 
Their  food  consists  of  small  fish,  small  mollusca,  meduste, 
cuttle-fish,  See." 

Audubon  states  that  this  species,  like  the  Sooty  Tern, 
lays  three  eggs,  but  other  authorities  state  that  each  female 
lays  and  incubates  a  single  egg.  A  nest  is  not  invariably 
constructed,  and  at  times  the  solitary  egg  is  laid  in  any 
convenient  depression  or  crevice  of  the  rock  or  coral-reef. 
The  egg  is  of  a  dull  ruddy-white  or  buff,  rather  rough  in 
texture,  sparingly  spotted  and  scrolled  with  reddish-brown  ; 
averago  measuremonts  2  by  1*4  in. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  bill  is  black  ;  from  the  base  of  the 
bill  to  the  eye  is  also  black  ;  iridea  brown  ;  the  forehead  and 
crown  grey ;  occiput  smoke-grey  ;  the  throat  dark  lead-grey  ; 
the  body  alwve  and  below  and  all  the  wing-coverts,  dark 
coffce-brown  ;  primaries  and  tail-feathers  browiiisb-black  ; 
logs  and  toes  reddish-brown  ;  membranes  yellow,  varying  in 
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brilliaQcy  according  to  age  and  season ;  claws  black.  The 
whole  length  of  the  specimen  here  figared  and  described 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  wing, 
from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  qnill-feather 
eleven  inches.  Males  are  rather  larger  and  brighter  in 
colour  than  the  females. 

In  birds  which  are  not  fally  mature,  the  black  loral  streaks 
are  less  defined ;  the  grey  of  the  forehead  and  throat  is  less 
pronounced,  and  the  general  tint  is  browner.  Birds  of  the 
first  year  have  very  little  white  on  the  forehead  ;  the  mantle 
and  wing-coverts  are  of  a  lighter  brown,  the  secondaries  and 
tail-feathers  showing  slight  bars  of  umber-brown  near  the 
tips ;  under  parts  pale  brown. 

The  Editor  considers  that  there  is  only  one  species  of 
large  Noddy,  to  which  about  a  dozen  different  specific  names 
have  been  applied ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  distinguishes  in 
addition  to  the  above  : — Anous  auperciliosus  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles;  A.  plumbeufularia  of  the 
Red  Sea;  and  A.  gahipagenais  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago 
(Phil.  Trans,  dxviii.  pp.  463-469).  The  genus  also  contains 
two  very  distinct  and  smaller  species: — A.  melanogenys  and 
A.  temdrostris,  the  former  having  a  wide  intertropical  range  ; 
the  latter  restricted,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  district  between 
the  B«d  Sea  and  Australia  ;  and  a  doubtfully  distinct  species, 
A.  leucocapillus,  occurs  in  Australian  and  Polynesian  waters. 
There  are  also  two  small  and  very  closely-allied  grey-mantled 
species : — A.  aeruletis  of  the  tropical  Pacific,  and  A.  cineretis 
of  Eastern  Australasia. 
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Xema  8ABINII  (J.  Sabine*). 
SABINE'S   GULL. 
Larua  Sabini. 

Xema,  LtaeKf. — Bill  rnther  shorter  tbao  the  head,  nxxlcmtoly  (tout,  the 
upper  mandible  decunrvd  from  beyond  the  Doatrili  to  tb«  tip,  the  gonjrs  snga- 
l>t«d  «Dd  •drancing  opwsrdi ;  nottriln  htMl,  Int^nkl,  lineir.  Legi  modrritely 
long ;  tbe  lower  put  of  the  tibiw  bare  for  aome  distance ;  tani  tolerably  strong  ; 
tbr«o  loci  io  front  entirely  paliuated,  bind  toe  imalL,  elorated.  VTiogi  long,  the 
first  qnilJ- feather  tbe  looiteat.      Tail  dittinelly  faritd. 

Th£  prominent  angle  at  tbe  Bymphisis  of  the  nnder  man- 
dible :  the  extent  of  the  palraated  membrane  between  the 
toes,  and  the  almost  square  tail  observed,  more  or  less,  in 
some  of  the  Terns,  indicate  a  degree  of  connection  with  the 
Gulls  ;  and  tbo  Gull  here  first  inserted,  by  its  forked  tail, 
exhibits  one  point  of  resemblance  to  the  greater  nnmber 

*  Lmrut  Sabini,  Joaeph  Sabine,  Tntoa.  Lion.  See.  ni.  p.  520,  pi.  ssix.  |I818). 

t  Xkma,  Leurh  :  J.  Roes,  in  Ross's  Voy.  App.  ii.  p.  Irii.  (1819).  Th«  gennx 
baa  been  improperly  made,  l>y  others,  Io  inclode  the  small  hooded  epecien,  and 
alio  some  of  tfaoee  witbont  hoods. 
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of  the  TeniB.     Like  them,  some  of  the  smaller  Gulls  assume 
during  the  breeding-season  a  dark-coloured  head. 

Most  of  the  species  of  the  sub-family  Larbue,  or  Gulls, 
have  a  wide  geographical  range ;  some  of  them  frequenting 
the  sea-coast,  whilst  others  also  visit  inland  lakes,  rivers, 
and  marshes.  As  a  family  they  are  l^racticaily  omnivorous, 
living  on  fish,  alive  or  dead,  any  animal  matter  that  is  cast 
up  by  the  tide,  eggs  of  other  birds,  insects,  grain,  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  The  young  differ  from  the  adult  birds 
in  plumage,  and  seldom  associate  with  them  at  the  nesting- 
place  during  the  breeding-season.  The  sexes  do  not  differ 
in  plumage ;  but  the  males  are  generally  larger  than  the 
females  ;  sometimes  considerably  bo. 

Sabine's  Gull  was  added  to  the  British  Fauna  by  the 
late  Wm,  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  description  of  the  plumage  of  the  yonng  bird  in  its  first 
autumn  dress.  The  first  specimen  was  shot  in  Belfast  Bay, 
in  September,  1822,  and  was  presented  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Belfast  for  the  museum,  in  1833 ;  and 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Mr.  Thompson 
subsequently  pointed  out  a  second  example  of  this  GuU,  also 
in  the  plumage  of  the  first  autumn,  which  was  shot  in  Dublin 
Bay  by  Mr.  Wall,  the  curator.  Attention  having  been  drawn 
to  the  characteristics  of  this  species,  it  was  found  to  be  a  not 
unfrequent,  although  somewhat  irregular,  visitor  to  the  shores , 
of  the  British  Islands.  In  almost  every  instance  the  occur- 
rences have  taken  place  in  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October, — the  exception  being  one  near  Brighton  in 
December,^ — and  the  specimens  obtained  have  been,  almost 
invariably,  young  birds  of  the  year.  Mr.  Harting's  valuable 
'  Handbook  of  British  Birds'  (p.  171),  contains  a  record  of 
upwards  of  twenty  captures  previous  to  1872,  and  during  the 
subsequent  twelve  years  so  many  more  have  been  recorded 
that  the  instances  are  too  numerous  for  mention  in  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  examples  of  this  species  have  been 
obtained  twice  or  thrice  in  Cornwall ;  twice  in  Devonshire  ; 
twice  in  Somersetshire ;   six  times  in  Sussex ;  twice  on  the 
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Thames,  near  Barking  Creek  ;  ouce  iulaud,  in  Cambridge- 
shire ;  once  in  Norfolk  ;  one  picked  up  starved  near  Shrews- 
bury ;  six  times  in  Yorkshire  ;  once  near  North  Berwick ; 
once  in  Banffshire ;  once  ou  thn  island  of  Mull ;  once  at 
Milford  Haven,  in  Wales ;  and  nine  or  ten  times  iu  Ireland. 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  visitors  are  immalare 
birda,  are  :  one  adult  in  full  summer  plumage,  Bridlington, 
Yorkshire,  August  10th,  1872  (Zool.  s.b.  3316);  and,  so 
recently  as  the  8th  of  September,  1883,  one  with  full  slate- 
coloured  hood  and  ring,  killed  at  Loch  Spelvie,  Mull,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Champneys. 

This  species  of  Gull  was  first  described  (Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  xii.  p.  520),  by  the  late  Joseph  8al»ine,  from  specimens 
sent  by  his  brother.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Sabine, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  1818  in  search  of  a  North- 
Weat  Passage.  The  account  of  these  birds  was  that  "they 
were  met  with  by  Caittain  Sabine,  and  killed  by  him  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1818,  ou  a  group  of  three  rocky  islands,  each 
about  a  mile  across,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  mainland  in  latitude  75"  29'  N.,  and 
longitude  6(F  9'  W.  They  were  associated  in  considerable 
numbers  with  Arctic  Terns,  breeding  on  those  islands,  the 
nests  of  both  birds  being  intermingled.  This  Gull  lays  two 
eggs  on  the  bare  ground  ;  these  are  hatched  the  last  week  in 
July ;  the  young  are  mottled  at  first  with  brown  and  dall 
yellow.  The  eggs  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
of  regular  shape,  not  much  pointed ;  the  colour  is  olive, 
blotched  with  brown.  The  parent  birds  flew  with  impetu- 
osity towards  persons  approaching  their  nests  and  young ; 
and  when  one  bird  of  a  pair  was  killed,  its  mate,  though 
freqnently  fired  at,  continued  on  wing  close  to  the  spot 
where  it  lay.  They  get  their  food  on  the  sea-beach,  stand- 
ing near  the  water's  edge  and  picking  up  the  marine  insects 
which  arc  cast  on  shore." 

During  Parry's  second  Arctic  voyage  a  bird  of  this  species 
was  seen  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet ;  afterwards  many  speci- 
mens were  obtained  on  Melville  Peninsula  ;  and  it  was 
observed  at  Boothia  Felix,     Birds  and  one  egg  were  obtained 
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at  Cambridge  Bay  in  Jane,  1853  (Zool.  1879,  p.  8).     On  the 

8th  Aupnst,  1848,  Ricbardson  hud  found  a  nesting-place, 
aroucd  which  ttie  parent  birds  and  tlieir  spotted  young  were 
flying,  ou  au  island  off  Cape  Dalhousie,  iu  about  130"  long.W., 
near  the  estuary  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  mibscqnently 
MacFarlaiic  obtained  many  eggs  for  the  Sniillisontan  Insti- 
tntion  along  the  Arctic  coast  about  Anderson  and  Franklin 
Rivers  ;  and  this  Gull  is  now  known  to  breed  plentifully  in 
the  marshes  of  AJaaka.  It  is  common  ou  the  opposite 
shores  of  Eastern  Siberia ;  the  '  Vega  *  obtained  it  in 
Heriug  Straits  ;  and  Middendorff  found  it  breeding  abun- 
dantly, in  company  with  the  Arctic  Tern,  on  the  Taimyr 
peninsula  in  74^°  N.  lat.  It  baa  not  been  obtained  on 
Novaya  Zemlya,  nor  on  Franz-Josef  Land;  but  Sabine  told 
Richardson  that  he  shot  two  on  Spitsbergen,  and  the  latter 
Hays  the  bird  brought  home  was  in  full  breeding-plumage. 

On  the  autumn  migration  examples  of  Sabine's  Gnll, 
mostly  young  birds,  visit  the  islands  and  uortheru  shores 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  also  those  of  the  north- west  of 
France  ;  the  Editor  has  examined  a  fine  adult,  still  in  breed- 
ing-plumage, shot  ofl"  Brittany  on  the  25th  August,  1872. 
In  America,  its  recorded  range  on  migration  is  down  to  New- 
York  on  the  east  ;  also  to  the  Bermudas  ;  and  to  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
an  example  has  been  obtained  at  Tumbes,  and  two  specimens 
in  nearly  adult  winter  plumage,  shot  near  Callao,  Peru,  in 
12°  lat.  S.,  have  been  presented  to  the  Editor  by  Capt. 
A.  H.  Markham,  R.N.  This  extension  of  its  range  in  the 
Pacific  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  there  overlaps  the  area  of 
the  only  other  representative  of  the  genus,  Xt-mn  furcatum, 
a  much  larger  species,  of  great  rarity,  the  third  existing 
example  having  recently  been  obtained  ou  the  coast  of  Peru, 
by  Capt.  Markham  (P.Z.  S.  1882,  p.  623). 

The  downy  nestling  and  the  egg  of  Sabine's  Gull  were 
first  described  and  figured  by  Middendorff  (Sib.  Reise,  ii. 
p.  245,  pi.  xxiv.).  Eggs  obtained  by  MacFarlauc,  ouo  of 
which  has  buen  iignred  by  Prof.  Newton  (P.  Z.  S,  1871,  p.  57, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  5),  are  of  a  dull  brownish-olive,  with  faint  brown 
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blotches  and  scrawls  at  the  larger  end ;  measuroments  1*7  by 
l-»  in. 

The  adult  in  summer  plamaffo  has  the  bill  one  inch  long, 
the  base  of  both  mandibles  black,  ns  far  as  the  nngalar  pro- 
jection of  the  lower  nmnJible,  the  roniaiiulcr  yellow  ;  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  briglit  vermiliou.  The  iridcs  dark,  sur- 
roonded  by  a  naked  circle  of  the  same  colour  as  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  ;  a  small  white  speck  beneath  the  eye  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  whole  of  the  Lead  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  a  dark  lead-colour,  terminating  in  a  narrow  black 
collar  ;  the  remainder  of  the  neck  behind  nnd  before,  as  well 
as  the  breast  and  belly,  pure  white.  The  back,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  are  ash-colonred,  much  lighter  than  the 
head  ;  the  lower  ends  of  the  scapalars  are  tipped  with  white. 
llic  shafts  and  outer  webs  of  the  first  five  primary  quiU^ 
feathers  are  black,  the  edge  of  their  inner  webs  white  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tips,  the  white  sometimes 
continued  to  the  tip  ;  the  tips  of  the  first  and  second  of  these 
quill-featbers  white  in  old  birds ;  the  tips  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  white,  giving  the  wing  when  closed  a  spotted  appear- 
ance ;  the  sixth  primary  has  the  web  principally  white  ;  the 
upper  primaries,  secondaries,  and  the  whole  under  parts  of 
the  wings,  white.  The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  reddish-black  ; 
the  thigh  feathered  to  within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the 
knee :  the  tail  with  its  npper  and  under  coverts  white  ;  the 
oater  tail-feathers  narrower  and  about  one  inch  longer  than 
those  in  the  middle.  Total  length  thirteen  inches ;  wing, 
from  the  wrist  ten  inches  and  three-quarters. 

Tw^o  examples  in  their  second  year  obtained  in  Callao 
Bay,  Peru,  in  December  1881,  havo  the  forehead  and  crown 
white ;  au  irregular  and  rather  broad  dark  baud  or  patch  on 
the  nape  where  the  collar  joins  the  hood  in  the  ad  alt ;  the 
whit*  tips  of  the  primaries  are  abruptly  abraded,  as  if  cut  off 
with  BciBBors,  giving  the  lower  part  of  the  wing  a  uniform 
black  appearance ;  legs  and  feet  clay-brown ;  mantle,  tail, 
nuder-parts  and  bill,  as  in  the  adult. 

Thompson's  description  of  the  autumnal  plumage  of  the 
yonng  bird  of  the  first  year  is,   "  the  forehead,  space  imme- 
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diately  above  the  eye,  and  between  it  and  tbe  bill,  (with  the 
exception  of  the  narrow  line  of  greyish-black  closely  encir- 
cling the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  eye,)  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  are  white ;  crown,  nape,  and 
back  of  the  neck,  blackish-grcy ;  back,  scapulars,  gre«terJ 
and  lesser  wiug-coverts,  blackish-grcy,  tinged  with  yellowish- 
brown,  the  extremity  of  every  feather  varying  from  greyish- 
white  to  white,  as  it  approaches  the  tail ;  under  part  of  the 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  pale  ash-colour  ;  lower 
breast  and  all  the  under  plumage,  white ;  shafts  of  the  firut 
six  primaries  brownish-black  at  base,  becoming  gradually 
darker  towards  the  extreiuity,  where  they  are  black  in  the 
first  three,  but  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  assimilate  in 
colour  to  the  feather  at  that  part,  which  is  white  ;  the  entire 
of  the  outer  webs  of  the  first  five  black  ;  the  inner  webs  with 
a  broad  edging  of  white,  to  within  from  one  to  two  inches  of 
the  end,  which  part  is  black  in  the  first  three,  bnt  tipped 
with  white  iu  the  fourth  and  fifth ;  in  the  sixth  the  inner 
web  is  white,  the  outer  black,  excepting  for  three  or  four 
lines  from  the  tip,  where  it  is  white,  and  again  at  about  an 
inch  from  the  end  where  ii  white  spot  of  an  ovnl  form  appears. 
Feathers  of  the  tail  white,  with  black  tips." 

The  representation  below  is  that  of  a  young  bird  in  the 
plumage  of  its  first  autumn. 


C^'v*ifi 


Rhodostetkia  boska,  Macgillivroy.* 
THE  CUNEATE-TAILED  GULL. 


SauiMMUnu.  JfMSn'tfirrojrt.— Bill  «hoit,  rather  iloiider.  thenpper  mMtlibU 
cleenrrtd  tomuda  the  tip,  the  loirer  maodiMo  with  the  iotercruni  space  n»rraw, 
the  kDobllight,  tbeJonal  lineconcaTe,  and  the  tip  narrow.  Wings  IntiK,  iiointed, 
tbefirit  quill-fcather  the  longest.  Tail  coneatc,  the  central  featbcn  much  longer 
than  the  lateral  onei ;  lega  rather  ibort.  the  Ubia  bare  for  a  thort  dittaooe ; 
taram  anteriorl;  acntcllate,  roogb  |KMt«riorlj  ;  bind  toe  rerjdiktinrt,  with  a  Urga 
eorred  claw  ;  the  three  anterior  toea  entiivlj  webbed ;  olawi  rather  Iwc^,  and 
ennred. 

For  tLe  statement  of  the  occarrence  of  this  very  rare 
Onll  in  YorkBkire,  nnd  its  consequent  admission  in  a 
History  of  British  Birds,  we  are  indebted  to  ^fr.  Charles- 
worth,  who  states  (Pr.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  i.  p.  38,  1847)  tliat 

*   Lnrut  rouai.  Mtcgillirraj,  Meui.   Won.  Soe.  r.  pt.  i,  p.  'i4S>  (1S24);  de- 
tcriptioQ  o{  one  of  the  two  ipecimeui  obtaiaed  oo  Melrille  t'oninmiia. 
f  Manoal  o(  Rritiib  OrnitholoKr,  \\.  il.  p.  '1^1  (1842) 
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be  Tu  iixm  the  if^enuc  nil  :  j  GzifaE.  »  t« 
cf  York,  to  hare  hties.  ^ac  zj>%s  Thaasses.  Mad  -wTsh  the 
jpcnniaSKn  cf  ha  tbs.  cv^^s'.  &:i-i  :if  If;.  Iner  Sir  Wm. 
M.  E. >  USner.  of  N-=£.  Azt !•=&:&,  -vzc  k^s-virif  j^iiliiml 
it,  he  sen:  h  for  :hc  Az:r..:-r*»  irsc^riic-  Sr  W.  MiIzKr's 
Tcnioo,  presiEuilv  -icnT*.!  ±-:c:  GrL-A— .  £5  :ras  ibe  bird 
was  kiBrf  oa  li*  ±h:i  I««ei:i:.=T.  I^i'".  ct  &  It.  Sutoa. 
of  Aierfori  Z,:.:L  r.  1^94  :  ":--.  -Jl-;  f;Q;-ci=£  d«ails 
were  Fipc-iic'i  ly  Mr.  Hezrr  >EIz-rr  ZxL  z.  17>l  : — 
"Eoss"a  GoH  »i=  kOi  \j  Hr-m-er.  L:ri  H:Tlir"s  Le«d- 
ke^C«r.  12.  FconAry,  l>i7.  in  &  rI-;Xiie»i  liL  r-i*r  site 
V.*r^T^t  of  M:if.>pi-<x:=:-KirTT.  ir  -.i-  Tarisi:  c:  Klrrj.  I:* 
llizt.':  restmll-i'i.  ».>K'rii:_r  *•:•  H;rz.Tr'5  *«i>-m.  i^  £iat.t 
of  *r.T  r.-.h-rr  Gall.  *.z.\  i:  ill  r;:  a——  az  iZ  ^It."  Tliia 
sp*ciiiir^n.  vhieii  Is  iz  -^i-t-rr  rl~'"  j^t.  izi  i?  r.j»  in  :he 
Leibis  MoscoiTL.  £45.  ii  r'-'c  c-riziiz  :-:'  5c-Tnl  T«=-Kis  who 
hare  csji2::s€»i  i".  ie  irr-r-iariic  •;:  Lirixt  ceer.  n-:>'=rsed 
fr>m  a  reliiei  5ca  *i:i  e:<:  *r:=.  "^i  IrsL":  ti*  iazes 
as.si^Tic'i  *rr.  hoT^T^r.  onrisis-^z:  T::i.  :i.e  ir-se-iK  of 
th«  bli-rk  .Mllir :  4r.i  i*  :;:•;  ^cn^iiier  cf  tii*  5r»H.-I-=<  h*s 
o«arr>i'l  ii.  *.i--r  Ff^r'.^T.  iri  ic::irr  :-  H-rlir:  jl^:.  i^re  is 
no  isleren.:  irspr:'.*;:!::?  •::  ::?  Li— iz.^  :e>j-  :::Air.rii  ia 
Yorkshire.  iLi.rr"HliT»7  La-i  ilrtaiv  ir.:Z-iT<i  iis  *iri  in 
Li?  Mac=±I  of  Bri::«h  OniltL;!:;^.  t:.L  ii.  r.  i:-*  1>42  . 
•■ith  :h*  renurk  tha:  "  iLis  specie*  Lis  c--«  cccurr^ni  in 
Irelani."  ta:  of  :bi5  th^re  i.=  e.-^  oi:rr;:i:rauTe  evll^^ot.* 

The  :»o  firs*  eia3.pl.«  of  liis  nrt  Arir:i>r  Gzli  were 
o'otaii^l  on  -ie  2  Jnl  mi  iTth  J^it*.  1^*3.  :::  Pirrj's  9£«<xhl 
Toyaz-j.  a*.  Alajnak,  Melville  Pezir.5-£a.  •>'/'  3i>  N.  Ia:..  and 
the  »t>wir-«  was  narri^i  It  RzirLiris.:':!  af^er  ::*  •ii5^^;'rc^er. 
Mr.,  a^errapis  Sir  Jacie-s  C  Imjss :  c:i:  in  ie  inazser  of 
uonaeQcUture  he  ha-i  been  an^oipaSciI  ct  Ma«r^iIIiTraT.  C^ce 
of  these  specimen.*  is  in  the  EiinbarsL  Mcsenci :  the  csher. 
irhieh  was  giren  xa  the  la:e  Mr.  J.  Sabine,  is  pr:c*b!T  the 
ote  which  is   now  in   the    Derbj    Mc^5e::ai   a*.   L£vcrj«»I. 

*  A  Xr.  «'   B.  S.-nar-  iu  «a:#i  teas  vr  ttlil:  snw:  w  ia>ic  a»i  5naes.xii 
Su  ft.'ai  bj  sj  fr-»a-t  Mr.  T::"«rrf  £*■»»««[ r.  »ti  t  jj  »a^  imtr^saa. 
pwKfi  E?  uT  i«cai'«,  via  :a«>rti>-i  ia  '  Tke  Zdctcipjt.'  p.  j:}.^?. 
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The  Bpecies  was  also  observed  at  Felix  Harbour,  Boothia. 
Boss,  in  his  Zoological  Appendix  to  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
narrative  of  bis  adventurous  boat-voyago  towards  the  Pole, 
relates  that  several  were  seen  during  the  journey  over  the 
ice  north  of  Spitsbergen,  and  that  Lieutenant  Forster  also 
found  the  species  in  Wayfjiitz  (i.e.  Hinlopcn)  Strait — not  to 
be  eoufouuded  with  Waigatz  Island  to  the  south  of  Novaya 
Zomlya — but  specimens  were  not  obtained.  Professor  Malm - 
KTcn,  who  did  not  meet  with  it  at  Spitsbergen,  has  expressed 
his  douVtts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  identiticntion,  but  upon 
this  point  the  testimony  of  Rosa  and  Parry,  who  certainly 
knew  this  Gull  better  than  any  nion  then  livin^;,  is  clear.  In 
Parry's  Narrative  (p.  ftl)  the  words  are,  "  We  saw  in  the 
oonrsfl  of  this  journey  I'lSth  July,  1827,  lat.  82"  17'  N.] 
0D6  of  the  very  beautiful  gulls  first  discovered  by  Lieut. 
Ross  at  .\rlagnuk  [sic]  in  our  voyage  of  1823,  and  niimud  in 
compliment  to  him  Ltirtts  liosfii."  Ou  16th  July,  lat.  82**  26' 
N.,  "  We  saw  during  the  last  journey  a  second  Ross  gull" 
(p.  87) :  and  again,  on  their  return,  .\ugQRt  2nd,  in  82"  G' 
N.  lat.,  l?**  45' E.  long. — "  We  saw  five  or  six  birds,  amongst 
others  two  Ross  gulls,  during  this  journey"  (p.  110).  It 
is  impossible  to  throw  over  such  endenco  merely  because 
Uter  visitors  to  Spitsbergen  have  not  observed  the  species ; 
«nd  the  correctness  of  these  distinguished  Arctic  explorers  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Austro-Huugarian  expedition 
obtained  a  specimen  off  the  newly-discovered  Franz-Josef 
Land,  although  it  was  lost  wlien  the  '  TegctthofT'  was 
abandoned.  Nordenskibld's  expedition  obtained  a  bird  of 
the  KOcond  year  ou  tlie  1st  July,  1879,  jnst  l>tfore  the 
'  Vega '  was  freed  from  her  winter  quarters  off  the  Chukeh 
Peninsula  ;  and  Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  ill-fated  '  Jcannettc,' 
shot  no  less  than  eight  specimens  off  North-eastern  Siberia, 
•fler  the  middle  of  OctolK-r,  1879.  Three  of  these,  together 
i -frith  a  bird  in  the  s{H)tted  plumage  of  the  first  year,  shot  in 
OctoWr  near  St.  Micboel's,  Alaska,  by  Mr.  K.  Nelson,  aro 
DOW  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  '\Va»hingtou  (Cruise 
of  the  'Corwin'  p.  108).  In  the  Copenhagen  Mnsouiu  there 
are  three  from  IHsco  Bay,  Greenland ;  a  fourth   from  the 
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same  locality  is  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum  ;  another 
from  Greenhind  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  Holboll 
family ;  and  one  which  has  been  in  the  Vienna  Masenm 
since  1818,  furmt-d  part  of  the  collection  made  by  Giesecke 
during  his  seven  years'  residence  in  Greenland.  In  the 
Brlich  Collection  in  the  Mainz  Museum  are  two  examples 
in  the  spotted  phiraage  of  the  first  year,  said  to  have  beou 
obtained  in  Kamtschatka.  One  from  Snderoe,  Fierce 
Islands,  is  in  Herr  Benzon'a  collection  at  Copenhagen  :  and 
Mr.  Gatke,  of  Heligoland,  has  one  in  winter  phimage  obtained 
on  that  island  on  the  5th  of  February,  1H5S.  These,  with 
the  Yorkshire  specimen,  make  a  total  of  twenty-three  birds 
obtained  up  to  the  present,  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  a 
short  time  the  American  explorers  at  Point  Barrow  will  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  information  respecting  the  uidifica- 
tioJi  of  this  circiimpolar  species. 

Richardson's  description  of  the  specimen  killed  at  Alaguak, 
Melville  Peninsula,  on  the  23rd  June,  1823,  is  as  follows  :— 

Scapulars,  iuter-scapulars,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  wings 
clear  peavl-grey  ;  outer  web  of  the  first  quill  blackish-bi-own 
to  its  tip,  which  is  grey  ;  lips  of  the  scapaiara  and  lesser 
qnills  whitish.  Some  small  feathers  near  the  eye,  and  a 
collar  round  the  middle  of  the  nock,  pitch  black  ;  rest  of 
the  plumage  white  ;  the  neck  above,  and  the  whole  under 
plumage,  deeply  tinged  with  peach-blossom  red  in  recent 
specimens;  bill  black,  its  rictus  and  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
reddish-orange  ;  k'gs  and  feet  vermilion-rod  ;  nails  blackish. 

The  other  specimen,  killed  by  Mr.  Sherer  a  few  days  later, 
differs  only  in  the  first  primary  coverts  having  the  same  dark 
colour  with  the  outer  web  of  the  first  primury  itself. 

The  Yorkshire  specimen,  killed  in  February,  had  the  bill 
black ;  eyes  mth  a  narrow  line  of  dark  feathers  around 
them  ;  head,  whole  of  the  neck  and  breast,  delicate  rose- 
colonr,  mixed  or  clouded  with  frcnch-grey  ;  wings  and  back 
froneh-grey  :  outer  web  of  the  first  primary,  only,  dark  grey  ; 
the  shafts  bluish-grey ;  upper  tail-coverts,  tail-feathers,  and 
all  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  delicate  rose-colour ; 
under  surface  of  the  wings  french-grey ;  the  shafts  of   the 
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primaries  white;  central  pair  of  tail-feathers  the  longest; 
the  remainder  graduated,  farming  a  wedge-shaped  tail ;  legs, 
toes,  and  interdigital  membranes  vermilion  ;  the  claws  hlack. 

The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  aboat  fourteen  inches ; 
wing,  from  the  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  first  primary, 
which  is  the  longest,  ten  inches  and  a  half;  bill,  from  the 
point  to  the  feathers  on  the  top,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ; 
length  of  the  tarsus  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

In  the  two  immature  specimcna  in  the  Maiuz  Jliiseum 
the  bill  is  black,  feathered  to  the  base  of  nostril,  thence  to 
tip  "G  in.  ;  from  gape  to  tip  l"2  in. ;  head  white  :  a  few  dark 
hairlike  feathers  round  the  eye  of  one  specimen,  and  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  other ;  black  colour  slightly  developed  on  the 
one,  distinct  in  the  other,  especially  on  the  nape ;  breast 
pure  white,  with  a  pink  tinge  on  the  lower  part  and  on  the 
abdomen  ;  mantle  to  rump  grey,  lighter  on  shoulders  ;  pri- 
maries, first,  second,  mid  third  smoke-brown  on  outer  web  and 
shaft,  this  colour  running  round  the  tip,  and  some  way  up 
the  inner  web,  the  remainder  of  which  is  white ;  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  the  white  portion  increases,  but  the  shaft  continues 
dark,  although  successively  becoming  lighter,  till  ou  the  tenth 
it  is  pure  white  ;  in  the  sixth  the  dark  marking  on  the  webs 
becomes  a  brown  bar,  which  gradually  decreases  until  it  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  ninth,  and  totally  so  in  the  tenth  primary, 
which  is  entirely  white ;  these  dark  tips  give  a  very  pretty 
barred  appearance  to  the  wings ;  secondaries  pearl-grey, 
passing  into  white,  thus  forming  a  white  band  ;  carpals  and 
opper  wing-coverts  smoke-brown,  faintly  tipped  with  white  ; 
lower  flring-coverts  grey,  like  the  mantle,  but  tertials  smoke- 
brown  ;  tail  pure  white  in  one  specimen ;  in  the  other  the 
third  and  fourth  feathers  on  each  side  are  barred  with  smoke- 
brown  (Ibis,  1875,  p.  485). 
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LaRUS    PHILADELPHIA    (Ord*). 

BONAPARTIAN  GULL. 
Larus  BonapartiL 

Lisirs. — Bill  oi  moderate  Icngtti,  strong,  lunl,  cempreescd,  cutting,  sligbtly 
decurrcd  tovartL;  Uie  point,  lower  ruaodible  shorter  than  the  nppcr,  tlie  tyux- 
ptiisis  ODgiilar,  prominent.  Nostrtlii  lateral,  near  the  middle  of  the  beak, 
pieroed  longitudinally,  pervioiu.  Legs  inodcnitely  ilender,  lower  part  of  tbo 
tibiiB  nakod,  the  tarsu  long,  three  toes  in  front  entirelj  pa]mat«d,  tlio  hind 
toe  free,  short,  but  not  miiinicntBTj,  articulated  high  np  on  the  tarsus  above 
the  line  of  the  other  toca.  WingB  long,  the  first  and  seoond  quiilfcttbcni  rarjiog 
alightl;  in  their  relatire  length,  bnt  nearly  equal.     Tail  square  at  the  end. 

The  late  William  Thompson  was  the  first  to  record  the 
occurrence  of  this  small  American  Gull  in  the  Britisb 
Islands  (Ann.  &  Mag.  N.  H.  1848,  i.  p.  19*2j.  A  speci- 
men was  killed  on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river  Lagan, 
between  Ormeaa  Bridge  and  the  Botanic  Garden,  about  a 

*  Sternn  pKHadelpkia,  Ord,  in  Guthrie '■  Geography,  2nd  Amcr.  Bd.,  ii. 
p.  319  (1815).  The  name  of  Lunit  bonapartii  was  not  cooferr«d  by  Swainaon 
until  1831. 
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mile  above  the  lowest  bridge  at  the  town  of  Belfast,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1848.  It  was  flj-ing  singly.  The  person 
who  shot  the  bird,  attracted  by  its  pretty  appearance  merely, 
left  it  to  be  preserved  with  a  taxidermist,  who,  on  receipt  of 
any  species  either  rare  or  unknown  to  him,  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  them  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  his  inspection.  The 
bird  was  therefore  examined  previous  to  its  being  skinned, 
and  exact  measurements  wore  made.  Two  less  thoroughly 
authenticated  occurrences  in  Ireland  are  also  recorded :  the 
former  on  the  const,  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Dublin, 
on  the  14th  February,  1856  (Zool.  p.  476'2) ;  the  other  in 
Dublin  Bay  in  the  month  of  July  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  30G),  which, 
provided  the  identification  was  correct,  is  a  remarkable  time 
of  year  for  such  a  species  to  present  itself. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  Bonaparte's  Gull  in  Scotland, 
there  is  not  the  slightt'st  doubt.  About  the  end  of  April, 
1850,  Sir  George  H.  Leith- Buchanan,  Bart.,  shot  a  fine 
adult  Kpecimon,  a  portrait  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Author, 
and  clearly  identified  (ZooL  pp.  3117,  3118)  ;  but  as  some 
scepticism  bad  recently  been  expressed  in  a  standard  work 
on  ornithology.  Sir  George  sent  the  bird  to  the  Editor,  who 
exhibited  it  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  ou  tbo 
4th  of  March,  1884. 

Three  examples  of  this  rare  straggler  have  also  been 
obtained  in  England,  and  have  been  recorded  by  the  late 
Mr.  E.  li.  Rodd,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  first  of 
Ihem  by  Mr.  Gould  (Zool.  p.  9501 ;  B.  Cornwall,  p.  168).  It 
was  shot  in  Falmouth  Harbour  on  the  4th  .Tanuary,  1865, 
having  been  observed  for  some  boors  by  the  captain  of  a 
vessel,  flying  in  CJompany  with  a  Herring  Gull,  and  both 
birds  fell  to  the  same  discharge.  The  second  specimen  was 
shot  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  near  Penryn,  by  a  son 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Copeland.  The  third,  which  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  Pershouse  of  Torquay,  was  shot  by  him 
early  in  November,  1870,  at  St.  Leonards,  Sussex,  and  has 
been  fully  identified  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  {Zool.  1883,  p.  120U 
There  is  not  as  yet  any  authenticated  record  of  the  occur- 
rence of  tliis  species  on  the  coasts  of  the  Continent, 
vni,.  m,  4  r 
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Bonaparte's  Gall  is  widely  diatribated  throughout  North 
America,  from  tho  Arctic  regions  in  sammer,  down  to  the 
Southern    States  and  the  Bermudas,    on    migration.      Dr. 
EUiott   Cones  remarks  that  this   apocies  berfina  to  arrive 
on  the  Carolina  coast  in  September,  and  stays  a  month  or 
80,  but  none  pass  the  entire  winter  there.     Audubon  says 
that  it  is  very  abundant  in  winter  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
With  the  first  genial  weather   in  April,  and  thronghout  tho 
greater  part  of  May,  there  is  a  succession  of  birds  passing 
northwards ;  the  earher  ones  being   adults,  while  the  later 
arrivals  are  young  of  the  previous  year.     It  is  not  known  to 
breed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  but  Dr. 
Cones  saw  a  great  many  in  Labrador  and  about  the  mouth 
of  the   St.  Lawrence,  at  a  time  of  year  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  they  bred  at  no  great  distance.     As  regards 
British   North   America,  Richardson  ('  Boat  Voyage,'  i.  p. 
300)  says  :  "  One  of  the  birds  we  traced  up  to  its  breeding- 
places  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  but  not  to  the  [Arctic]  sea-coast, 
is  the  pretty  little  Bonapartean  Gull.     This  species  arrives 
vei7  early  in  the  season,  before  the  ground  is  denuded  of 
enow,  and  seeks  its  food  in  tho  first  pools  of  water  which 
form  on  tho  borders  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  wherein   it 
finds  multitudes  of  minute  crustacean  animals  and  larvte  of 
insects.     It  flies  in  flocks,  and  bnilds  its  nests  in  a  colony 
resembling  a  rookery,  seven  or  eight  on  a  tree ;  the  nests 
being  framed  of  sticks,  laid  flatly.     Its  voice  and  mode  of 
flying  are  like  those  of  a  Tern  ;  and,  like  that  bird,  it  rashes 
fiercely  at  the  head  of  any  one  who  intiudes  on  its  haunts, 
screaming  londly.     It  has,  moreover,  the  strange  practice, 
considering  the  form  of  its  feet,  of  perching  on  posts  and 
trees ;  and  it  may  be  often  seen  standing  gracefully  on  a 
summit  of  a  small  spruce  fir."    Its  breeding-grounds  extend 
over  the  greater  part  of  Arctic  America,  and  eggs  obtained  by 
the  late  Mr.  MacFarlane  at  Anderson-River  Fort  have  been 
received  by  the  Smithsonian   Institution.     One,  figured  by 
Prof.  Newton  {P.  Z.  S.  1871,  p.  57,  pi.  iv.  fig.  6),  measures 
1'8  by  1*29  in. ;  its  colour  is  greenish-buflf  blotched  and 
zoned  with  dark  brown.     Mr.  £.  W.  Nelson  says  that  this 
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Gull  is  rare  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  being  found  there 
merely  as  a  straggler  from  its  breeding-grouDilB  in  the 
interior,  and  there  is  no  record  of  its  occurreuco  on  any  of 
the  islands  of  Bering  Sea,  or  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Siberia. 
Ou  migration  it  goes  for  some  distance  down  the  coast  of 
California,  and  is  a  visitor  to  the  Great  Sail  Lake  of  Utah. 

Audubon  gives  the  following  particulars  in  his  *  Birds  of 
America  '  :  "  No  sooner  do  the  shad  and  old-wives  enter  the 
bajH  and  rivers  of  our  Middle  Districts,  than  this  Gull  begins 
to  show  itself  ou  the  coast,  following  those  tishes  as  if 
dependent  upon  them  for  HUi>port,  and  after  the  Ist  of  April, 
thousands  of  Bouapartian  Gulls  are  seen  gamboling  over 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  proceeding  eastward, 
keeping  pace  with  the  shoals  of  fishes.  During  my  stay  at 
Eastport  in  Maine,  in  May,  1833,  thcso  Ontls  were  to  be 
seen  in  vast  numbers  in  the  harbour  of  Passamaquody  at 
high  water,  and  io  equal  quantites  at  low  water  ou  all  the 
sand  and  mud-bars  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were  ex- 
tremely gentle,  scarcely  heeded  us,  and  tlew  arouud  our  boats 
BO  close  that  any  number  might  have  been  procured.  My 
SOD  John  shot  seventeen  of  them  at  a  singlo  discharge  of 
his  double-barrelled  gun,  but  all  of  tbora  proved  to  be  young 
birds  of  the  preceding  year.  Their  stomachs  were  filled 
with  coleopterous  insects,  which  they  caught  on  the  wing,  or 
picked  up  from  the  water.  On  the  '24th  of  August,  1831, 
when  at  Eastport  with  my  family,  I  shot  ten  of  these  Galls. 
The  adult  birds  had  already  lost  their  dark  hood,  and  the 
young  were  in  fine  plumage.  In  the  stomachs  of  all  were 
shrimps,  very  small  fishes,  and  fat  sabstances.  The  old  birds 
were  still  in  pairs." 

An  adult  male  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake  at  the  end  of 
May,  1826,  is  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Richardson  : — 
"  Neck,  tail-coverts,  tail,  whole  under  plumage  and  int«rior 
of  the  wings  pure  white ;  hood  greyish-black,  extending 
half  an  inch  over  the  nape,  and  as  much  lower  on  the  throat ; 
mantle  pearl-grey,  this  colour  extending  to  the  tijis  of  the 
tertiaries,  secondaricB,  and  two  jwsterior  primaries ;  the 
anterior  border  of  the  wing  white  ;  the  ooler  web  of  the  first 
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primary,  and  the  ends  of  the  first  six  are  deep  black,  most 
of  them  slightly  tipped  with  white  ;  the  inner  web  of  the 
first  primary,  with  tho  outer  webs  of  the  three  following  cues, 
with  their  shafts,  are  pure  white ;  hill  shiuing  black;  inside 
of  the  month  and  the  legs  bright  carmine-red;  irides  dark 
brown."  In  winter  the  hood  is  lost,  and  the  occipnt  and 
ear-coverts  are  merely  streaked  with  blackish. 

The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  male,  but  there  is 
no  difference  in  plumage ;  and  the  statements  by  Audubon 
rtud  Bonaparte  that  the  female  has  a  brown  hood  are  inex- 
plicable. The  average  length  is  from  fourteen  inches  to 
fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  wing,  from  the  bend  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  quill-feather,  ten  inches. 

A  youug  bird  in  its  first  plumage,  killed  at  the  end  of 
August,  has  the  crown  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  scapu- 
lars, and  interscapulars  mottled  with  greyish-brown,  with 
paler  tips ;  middle  of  the  wing  and  tertiaries  grey,  barred 
with  blackish-brown,  the  tips  lighter;  outer  webs  of  first 
and  second  primaries  black,  with  a  streak  of  the  same  on  the 
inside  next  the  shaft  ;  margins  of  inner  webs  white  ;  throat 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  white ;  tail  white,  with  a 
blackish-brown  bar  ;  bill  brownish,  pale  at  the  base  beneath  ; 
legs  clay-coloured. 

The  lower  figure  here  given  is  intended  to  represent  the 
anterior  half  of  an  adult  bird  in  the  breediug-plumage  ;  the 
entire  figure  placed  on  the  rock  is  a  young  bird  in  the  dresa 
of  its  first  winter. 

Bonaparte's  Gull  may  easily  be  recognized  by  its  small  size 
— only  exceeding  that  of  the  Little  Gull,  L.  minuttis — its 
comparatively  slender  bill,  and  by  the  ichitc  margins  to  the 
inner  weba  of  the  outer  primaries,  at  all  stages.  With 
approaching  maturity  the  white  extends  to  both  webs,  except 
the  outer  web  of  the  first  primary,  which  is  always  black  ; 
and  the  broad  black  euda  to  the  first  six  quill- feathers  are 
also  cbaractenstic. 
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tained  two  examples  in  1819,  which  were  then  considered 
very  rare.  Since  that  time  varioua  Bpecimens  have  occurred 
in  different  states  of  plnmage  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
18G6  that  tilts  Bpecies  was  remarked  as  occurring  in  any 
numhers.  In  that  year  it  was  tolerably  numerous  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  where,  in  1868,  Mr.  J,  H.  Gumey,  jun., 
knew  of  some  fourteen  or  more  epecimeuB  obtained  between 
the  12tb  of  July  and  the  21at  of  November,  two  of  those 
Bhot  in  the  former  mouth  having  black  heads.  In  that  j'ear 
only  one  was  obtained  in  Norfolk ;  but  during  the  winter 
of  1869-70,  especially  after  the  heavy  easterly  gales  of 
February,  Mr.  Bond  saw  eleven  specimens  iu  Leadeuhall 
Market,  eight  of  which  were  adults ;  Mr.  Stevenson  judged 
that  over  sixty  had  been  killed  on  the  Norfolk  coast  (Tr. 
Norfolk  &  Norw.  Nat.  Soc.  i.  pp.  65-70),  the  proportion 
of  old  birds  being  about  twonty-nioe  to  six  immature ; 
and  about  thirty  birds  were  obtained  at  Bridlington,  nine- 
teen of  these  being  adults.  Passing  northwards,  the  Little 
Gull  is  recorded  from  Durham  and  Northumberland :  and 
from  varioua  localities  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  up  to 
Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  also  iu  Shetland ;  but  on 
the  western  side  the  records  of  its  visits  are  rare ;  it  has, 
however,  been  obtained  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye;  and  on  Loch  Lomond.  It  has  also  occurred 
on  the  Solway  and  in  Lancashire;  but  it  seldom  visits  Wales, 
although  in  Cornwall  both  adults  and  immature  examples 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  winter.  In  South  Devon  Mr. 
Gatcombe  knows  of  upwards  of  half  a  dozen  immature  birds 
killed  near  Plymouth  ;  and  it  has  occurred  in  Somersetshire 
and  along  the  south  coast  of  England.  Inland  it  has  been 
obtained  at  King's  Newton  in  Derbyshire  (Zool.  p.  3118). 

In  Ireland  an  adult  in  summer  plumage  is  recorded  by 
Thompson  as  having  been  shot  on  the  Shannon  ;  and  it  has 
been  recorded  in  Galway  ;  at  Belfast;  near  Dublin  ;  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  Little  Gull  is  only  a  recent  straggler  to  southern 
Norway,  but  according  to  Nilsson  it  formerly  bred  iu  Golt- 
land.     It  is  a  visitor  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Baltic 
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and  the  NoriH  Sea,  ranging  along  the  shores  of  France  and 
the  Tlierian  Peninsala  to  the  Mediterranean,  throughoat  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  generally  distributed,  on  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  sides,  from  autumn  to  spring.  On  migra- 
tion it  also  risits  Switzerland  and  other  inland  portions  of 
the  Continent.  It  tarries  until  somewhat  late  in  spring  on 
the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  marshes  of  Southern  Russia,  and, 
according  to  Sabanaeff,  it  ia  more  numerous  than  any  other 
Gull  in  the  Ural,  nesting  on  the  lakes  in  great  coloniea ; 
but  it8  best-known  breeding-grounds  are  in  the  northern 
morasses  between  Lake  Ladoga  and  Archangel,  the  latter 
being  apparently  its  most  northern  limit.  Eastward  its 
range  extends  across  Siberia  to  the  Lena,  south  of  Yakutsk, 
where  Kliddcndoril*  obtained  it  in  May ;  and  he  also  found 
it  ou  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  and  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  As  a  straggler  it  has  once  visited 
Northern  India,  but  with  that  exception  it  is  not  known 
to  have  occarred  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cas- 
pian, or  south  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateau  ;  nor  does  it  visit 
the  Pamir  range.  It  was  formerly  included  among  the  birds 
of  the  Fur  countries  of  North  America  by  Sabine  and 
Richardson,  but  no  specimens  are  extant,  and  not  only  is 
there  no  conhrmatory  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
Nearctic  region,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  species 
meant  waa  Bonaparte's  Gull. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  breeding  of  the  Little 
Gull  is  given  in  Dresser's '  Birds  of  Europe,'  by  Mr.  W.  Moves 
of  Stockholm.  He  found  a  largo  colony  of  these  '  Scheiks,* 
as  the  Russians  call  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  the 
nests  being  placed  on  almost  floating  islands,  formed  of  plants 
and  constructed  of  leaves  and  grass.  The  eggs  wore  usually 
three  or  four  in  number,  and  only  one  nest  contained  five, 
of  which  one  was  considerably  less  than  the  others.  The 
Common  Tern  was  nesting  among  the  Gulls ;  but  Mr.  Meves 
obser\-ed,  on  blowing  an  egg  that  he  took  out  of  a  Gull 
which  ho  had  shot,  that  the  yolk  was  of  a  rich  orange-red 
colour,  whereas  in  the  eggs  of  the  Common  Tern  it  was 
ochre-yellow,  and  this  difference  he  found  to  be  constant. 
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The  usual  form  of  the  eggs  is  ovate  or  pear-shaped;  the 
ground-colour  greenish-olive  or  greenisL-browu  with  dark 
brown  markings,  often  collected  at  the  larger  end,  so  as  to 
form  a  zone  ;  average  measurements  1"G5  by  1  in.  Both  - 
the  old  males  and  females  bad  three  incuWtion-spote^-one^H 
in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the  others  on  the  sides.  A^' 
few  of  the  last  year's  young  were  about  the  place,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  their  breeding.  The  stomachs  of  the  Little 
Gulls  examined  by  Mr.  Meves  chiefly  contained  small  fishes, 
which  they  were  continually  catching  in  the  lake,  and  very 
few  had  insects ;  but  probably,  when  the  Neuroptera,  Phry- 
gati'ue,  and  Ephemcrd  arc  abundant,  they  feed  on  these  in 
preference.  The  flight  of  this  species  is  peculiarly  graceful, 
and  the  slaty-black  underside  of  the  wing  forms  an  easily 
recognizable  characteristic.  According  to  Mr.  Meves  tlie 
female  differs  from  the  male  in  having  the  bill  rather  lighter- 
coloured,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  wings  much  lighter, 
and  greyish-black.  The  rose  tinge  is  quite  as  deep  as  in  the 
male — indeed,  often  deeper.  The  female  is  rather  less  in 
size  than  the  male. 

Tlxe  figure  of  this  bird  in  its  summer  plumage  at  the 
head  of  this  subject,  was  taken  from  a  specimen  given  to 
the  Author  by  Mr.  Gould.  In  this  specimen  the  bill  is 
reddish-brown ;  the  irides  verj'  dark  brown ;  the  whole  of 
the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  all  round,  is  black ; 
the  neck  below  white ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  wings 
uniform  pale  ash-grey,  the  primaries  of  the  same  hue  on  the 
outer  but  darker  on  the  inner  webs,  with  white  at  the  end 
and  on  lower  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  inner  web ;  upper 
tail-coverts  and  tail-feathcra  white,  the  tail  in  form  square 
at  the  end ;  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes  vermilion. 

In  winter  the  bill  is  almost  black ;  forehead  aud  upper 
part  of  neck  in  front,  and  on  the  sides,  pure  white  ;  occiput 
and  napo  of  the  neck  streaked  with  greyish-black  on  a  white 
ground ;  a  dusky  spot  under  the  eye,  and  an  elongated  patch 
of  dasky  black  falling  downwards  from  the  ear-coverts  ;  all 
the  other  parts  as  in  summer. 
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A  young  bird  of  the  jenr.  killed  at  Scarborough  in  the 
middle  of  November,  and  figured  in  this  work,  had  the  bill 
black,  irides  very  dark  brown  ;  forehead  and  lore  white;  top 
of  the  head,  occiput,  and  ear-coverts,  greyish-black ;  nape  of 
the  neck  white,  forming  a  collar  by  uniting  with  the  white  of 
the  front  :  below  the  nape  a  broader  black  baud  extending 
towards,  but  not  rouchiug,  the  wings  ;  back,  acapulara,  and 
tertials  pale  pearl-grey,  with  a  few  black  feathers  appearing 
throufch ;  wiug  priraaries  aud  Beeoudaries  greyish-black, 
tipped  with  white,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  weba 
white ;  greater  wing-coverts  pearl-grey ;  smaller  coverts 
black,  edged  with  grey ;  upper  tail-c<»vcrts  white  ;  upper 
surface  of  tail-feathers  white,  with  a  broad  tenuinal  band  of 
black  which  ia  broadest  on  the  middle  feathers,  the  outer 
tail-feather  on  each  side  wholly  white ;  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  aud  wings,  under  tail-coverts,  and  each  out- 
side tail-feather  white,  the  other  tail-feathers  white  with  u 
narrow^er  margin  of  greyish-black ;  legs,  toes,  and  inter- 
digital  membranes  in  this  preserved  specimen  pale  yellow- 
brown.  The  whole  length  was  ten  inches  aud  one-eighth ; 
wing  from  the  wrist  eight  inches  aud  three-quarters. 

In  a  younger  specimen  killed  near  Aberdeen  in  August, 
and  presented  to  the  Editor  bj*  Mr.  E.  Hargitt,  the  top  of 
the  head,  occiput,  ear-coverts,  nape,  scapulars  and  tertials 
are  dark  brown,  and  that  colour  extends  over  all  the  tail- 
feathers.  These  signs  of  immaturity  disappear  after  the 
autumn  a]  moult  of  the  following  year. 

A  downy  nestling  from  Archangel,  lent  to  the  Editor  by 
Mr.  E.  Bidwell,  ia  of  a  warm  buff,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  dark  brown  ;  logs,  feet  and  interdigital  webs  clay- 
yellow. 
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marshes,  baa  led  to  the  inevitable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
its  breeding- places,  some  of  those  which  existed  when  the 
former  editions  of  this  work  were  written  being  now  covered 
by  com-fields,  whilst  one  is  the  centre  of  a  popalous  town. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  birds  which  have  been  driven  from 
their  former  haants  by  adverse  circamstancos,  have,  in  many 
cases,  met  with  protection  and  encouragement  elsewhere  ;  and 
altogether  few  marsh-frcqacnting  species  have  safferod  less 
serioosly  than  the  present. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  {,'ive  a  complete  list  of  the  colonies 
of  the  Black-headed  Gull  in  England,  many  of  them  being 
of  small  importance,  and   of  brief  existence,  owing  to  the 
habits  of  the  birds ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enumerate  those 
which  are  now  things  of  the  past.*    In  the  sonthern  counties 
of  England  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  to  the  west  of 
Dorsetshire,  in  which  there  is  a  large  colony  near  Poole. 
Until  recently  there  was  an  interesting  colony  in  Romney 
Marsh  in  Kent,  but  the  progress  of  the  new  railway  from 
Lydd   to   Dungeness  will,  in  all   probability,  destroy  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  most  easily  observed  settlements 
in  England,  and  one  which  was  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  late  Mr.  Gould.     Nor  ia  there  any  breeding-place  of  this 
species  known  to  the  Editor  at  the  present  day  in  Essex  or 
Suffolk  ;  and  in  Norfolk  some  of  those  existent  until  quite 
recent  times  are  now  pasture-land  ;  but  two  still  remain — 
Hoveton   and   Scoulton.       The  former,  belonging  to    Mr. 
Bloficld,  dates  from  1854,  when   about  thirty  broods   were 
hatched,  and  the  birds  being  carefully  protected  have  steadily 
increased  in  nDmbers,  especially  since  they  were  driven  from 
ilollesby  Broad,  and  other  places.   The  other  Norfolk  '  gtillory ' 
— that  of  Scoulton  Mere — is  probably  the  largest  and    best 
known  in  the  kingdom,  having  been  described  by  Messrs. 
Sheppard    and    Whitear,    Lubbock.   H.   Stevenson,    J.    H. 
(tumey.  jun.,  G.  Dawson  Itowley,  T.  Southwell,  and  otUors. 
The  following  is  taken  from   the  Catalogue  of  Norfolk   nud 
Suffolk  Birds  by  the  firflt-nnroed  writers. 

•  For  •oine  in(«re«tiDg  rooiirks  on  i>afl  »bJ  pi«»nt  "  Oalknw.'    mc  Ms. 
J.  E.  H»rtiBg  in  '  The  Kiel.l    of  Jn-l  mil  I'ith  P«bn»r7.  l**** 
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"  In  the  middle  of  this  mere  there  Ib  a  boggy  island  of 
seventy  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  reeds,  and  on  which 
there  are  some  birch  and  willow  trees.  There  ia  no  river 
communicating  between  the  mere  aud  the  sea.  This  mere 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  favourite  breeding-spot 
of  the  Brovvn-hcaded  Gull.  These  birds  begin  to  make 
their  appearante  at  Scoulton  about  the  middle  of  February ; 
and  by  the  eud  of  the  first  week  in  March  the  great 
body  of  them  have  always  arrived.  They  spread  tbeni- 
selves  over  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  distance  of 
several  miles  in  search  of  food,  following  the  plough  as 
regularly  as  Rooks;  aud,  from  the  great  quantity  of  worms 
and  grubs  which  thoy  devour,  they  render  essential  service 
to  the  farmer.  If  the  spriug  is  mild,  the  Gulls  begin  to  lay 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  but  tho  month  of  May  is  the 
time  at  which  the  eggs  are  found  in  tho  greatest  abundance. 
At  this  season  a  man  and  three  boys  Bad  constant  employ- 
ment in  collecting  them,  aud  they  have  sometimes  gathered 
upwards  of  a  thousand  iu  a  day.  These  eggs  are  sold  on 
the  spot  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  score,  and  are  regularly 
sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  markets  at  Norwich 
and  Lynn.  They  are  eaten  cold  like  Lapwings'  eggs,  and 
also  used  for  culiuary  pui-poscs ;  but  they  are  rather  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  somewhat  like  Ducks'  eggs  in  fiavour. 
The  person  who  sells  these  eggs  gives  fifteen  pounds  a  year 
for  the  privilege  of  collecting  them.  This  species  of  Gull 
never  lays  more,  than  throe  eggs  the  first  time  ;  but,  if  these 
are  taken,  it  will  lay  again.  We  found  many  of  the  old 
birds  sitting  in  the  middle  of  June;  most  of  these  had  only 
one  egg  in  the  nest,  but  a  few  of  them  had  two.  Their 
nests  are  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds  and  sedge,  and  are  very 
flat  at  the  surface.  The  eggs  vary  so  much  iu  size,  shape, 
aud  colour,  that  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  them 
would  suppose  some  of  them  to  belong  to  a  different  species 
of  bird.  Some  are  thickly  covered  with  dusky  spots,  and 
others  arc  of  a  light  hlue  colour  without  any  spots  at  all. 
The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched  and  take 
to  the  water.     When  they  can  fly  well  the  old  ones  depart 
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with  tbem,  aud  disperse  themselvea  on  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  are  fouud  duriu^  tho  aatamn  and  winter.  By  the 
middle  of  July  they  all  leave  Scoultou,  and  are  not  seen 
there  again  till  the  following  spring.  We  were  a  little 
sarprised  at  seeing  some  of  these  Galls  alight  aud  sit  apon 
some  low  bashy  willows  which  grow  ou  the  island.  No 
other  than  tho  Browu-headed  Gull  breeds  at  this  mere;  a 
few  of  them  also  breed  iu  many  of  the  marshes  contiguous 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Norfolk."  Scoutton  Mere  is  very  shallow, 
the  greatest  depth  being  live  feet. 

Mr.  Stevenson  says : — "  By  the  18th  of  April  the  first 
eggs  are  laid,  rarely  more  than  three  in  each  nest,  and  after 
the  usual  gatherings  seldom  more  than  two.  For  tho  first 
month  two  men  are  employed  to  collect  three  days  a  week, 
viz.,  Mouda3s,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  picking  up  every 
ogg  they  can  find,  aud  generally  at  the  rate  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  a  day;  but  when  in  full  laying,  and  left  undis- 
turbed from  Friday  to  Monday,  between  3,000  aud  4,000 
have  been  taken  in  one  day.  ...  In  this  manuer  from 
10,000  to  20,000  eggs  have  been  obtained  in  different 
seasons,"  In  1825  thoy  fetched  -id.  a  score ;  in  1870, 
according  to  Mr.  Stcveuson,  they  sold  on  the  spot  at  9//.  to 
In.  a  score. 

The  present  Sir  Charles  JI.  .T.  Anderson  sent  the  Author 
uotice  of  another  breeding-place  in  Lincolnshire,  frequented 
annually  by  many  hundreds  of  this  species.  This  is  at 
Twigraoor,  near  Brigg — an  estate  now  belonging  to  Robert 
Nassau  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Scawby.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
warren  ground,  partly  covered  with  heather,  dwarf  shrubs, 
(ind  birch-trees.  In  tho  centre  of  tl)is  is  a  piece  of  water 
of  about  eighteen  acres,  the  sides  of  which  arc  green  swamps, 
so  spongy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  upon  them.  In 
these  swamps  the  Black-headed  Gulls  breed  in  great  quanti- 
ties, assembling  in  .\pril,  laying  their  eggs  araoug  the  rushes 
in  May,  and  hatching  in  June.  The  young,  till  they  are 
able  to  fly,  creep  about  among  the  reeds,  or  launch  out  into 
the  open  water  in  fleets  if  a  dog  is  sent  into  the  swamp  to 
disturb  tbem ;  the  old  birds  screaming,  and  almost  darting 
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in  the  face  of  any  one  who  approaches  and  dwells  upon  the 
haunts  of  their  jouag.  In  reply  to  inquiries,  Sir  Cliarles 
Anderson  informs  the  Editor  that  the  number  of  birds  has 
increased,  owing  to  protection  from  disturbance,  and  an  over- 
flow colony  is  now  established  on  Sir  R.  Sheffield's  property, 
a  few  miles  off. 

In  Yorkshire  there  is  &  '  gallery  '  on  Thome  Waste,  and 
a  small  ono  on  Strensall  Common,  an  ancient  haunt  to  wliich 
they  returned  in  1881 ;  but  the  large  breeding-place  at 
Hornsea  Mere,  in  Holderness,  has  been  broken  up  by 
drainage.  In  Northumberland  there  are  still  colonies  at 
Harbottle  Tarn  ;  at  Ilallypiko  Loagh  ;  at  Sweethope ;  and 
at  Pallinsburu,  the  latter  being  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Askew 
ftttoily,  where  owing  to  protection  the  species  is  as  abundant 
as  ever;  and  detachments  have  established  themselves  at 
Duuse  Castle,  and  at  Paston  Lake,  near  Yetholm,  across  the 
Border.  On  the  western  side  Mr.  T.  Duckworth  informs  the 
Editor  that  there  are  '  gulleries  '  on  Boiniess  Moss,  Solway- 
flow,  Wed  holm-flow,  Bolton  Moss,  Eavenglasa,  and  several 
other  places.  Passing  southwards  there  was  until  about 
eight  years  ago  a  colony  on  Pilling  Moss,  near  Morecambe 
Bay  in  Lancashire,  and  half  a  century  ago  Gulls  were  nest- 
ing on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Fleetwood.  Across 
the  Bay  is  another  and  well-known  '  gallery '  on  Walney 
Island;  and  there  are  colonies  at  Winmarleigh,  and  on  a 
Bmall  tarn  npon  the  Bleasdale  Fells. 

In  Staffordshire  there  is,  or  was,  a  famous  colony  described 
by  Willughby  (Ornithology,  1G78,  p.  3-47),  who  refers  to  the 
bird  as  "  the  Pewit  or  Black-cap,  called  in  some  places  the 
Sea  Crow,  and  Mire  Crow,"  and  thus  describes  the  practice 
of  fattening  it  for  the  table : — "  When  they  have  taken 
them,  they  feed  them  on  the  entrails  of  beasts ;  and  when 
they  are  fat,  sell  them  for  fourpeuco  or  fivepeuce  apiece.* 

*  Oar  ancrstOTB  appfiar  to  hivo  been  mtfacr  imriia)  to  strong- flnvourod  food. 
TLu*  Ihc  Dr.  Thonina  Moflet,  iti  hj«  "  Ilcallb'ii  ImproTemcnt,"  slrearlj  (]uote(l  on 
scvtrat  oecasiunti,  f»y«  : — "White  (iull«,  Orey  Gulls,  and  Black  Golls  (commoiilj 
tetmed  by  Ihe  name  of  '  riuDBcri  '  and  '  Water  Croira  ')  are  rejected  «f  every 
man  tia  a  fialij  meat ;  nerertbcleas,  beiog  fed  at  borne  witli  new  cords  and  good 
com  till  the;  be  fat,  ;oa  tball  aeldome  ta»t6  nf  a  lighter  or  better  meate." 
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Of  this  kind  (he  says)  are  those  birds  which  yearly  build 
and  breed  at  Norbnry,  in  Staffordshire,  in  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  u  great  pool  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Skrimshaw, 
distant  at  least  thirty  mik^s  from  the  sea.  Here  they  take 
yearly  abont  a  thousand  two  hundred  young  ones  :  whence 
it  may  be  computed  what  profit  the  lord  makes  of  them." 

It  was  this  '  gullery '  which  John  Ray  visited  during  one 
of  his  tours,  in  May,  1662.  On  his  way  from  Stafford  to 
Nautwich  he  says  {Itin.,  pp.  21G,  217) : — "  We  diverted  out 
of  our  way  to  see  the  Putts,  which  we  judged  to  be  a  sort  of 
Lari,  in  a  meer  at  Norbury,  belonging  to  Col.  Skrimshaw. 
They  build  together  in  an  islet  in  the  middle  of  a  pool. 
Each  hen  layeth  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  blue  or  sea 
green  spotted  with  black :  at  the  driving  every  year  they 
take  commonly  above  a  hundred  dozen  young,  which  they 
sell  at  five  shillings  the  dozen.  The  colour  of  the  PuH  is 
near  that  of  a  Seamciv ;  i.e.  white  and  somewhat  flecked, 
only  the  head  is  perfectly  black  ;  about  the  bigness  of  a  Teal 
or  a  Widgeon." 

The  annual  driving  of  these  Gulls,  referred  to  by  Ray,  has 
been  particularly  described  by  Plot  in  his  '  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire/ I68G,  where  a  very  interesting  account  is  given 
of  this  '  gullory.'  It  appears  that  there  was  more  than 
one  pool  on  the  Skrymshor  Estate,  to  which  these  birds  used 
to  resort  and  breed.  Thoy  anciently  came  to  the  old  '  Pewit 
pool,'  known  as  Shebden  Pool,  about  half  a  milo  sonth-west 
of  Norbury  Church,  but  removed  on  the  death  of  the  head  of 
the  family  to  OfBey  Moss,  near  Woods  Eves,  where  they 
continued  about  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  '  the  old 
Pewit  poolo'  again.  After  another  attempt  to  laying  at 
OfHey  MoB8,  tb«y  did  not  breed  at  all  one  year,  and  the  year 
following  went  to  Aqualatc  Mere,  then  belonging  to  the 
Skrymsher  family,  by  whom  Aqualatc  Hall  was  built  in 
1G33,  bat  now  to  the  Boughey  family : — 

"  After  three  weeks'  setting,"  says  Plot,  *'  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  and  about  a  month  after  are  ready  to  flye, 
which  usually  happens  on  the  3rd  of  June,  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  poolc  orders  them  to  be  driven  and  catch'd. 
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the  gentry  coming  in  from  all  parts  to  boo  Ibe  sport,  the 
manner  thus :  They  pitch  a  rabbit  net  on  the  bank  side,  in 
the  moat  convenient  place  over  against  the  hafts,  the  net  in 
the  midtlle  being  about  ten  yards  from  the  side,  but  close  at 
the  ends  in  the  manner  of  a  bow.  Then  six  or  seven  meu 
wade  into  the  poole  beyond  the  Pewits  over  against  the  net 
with  long  staves,  and  drive  them  from  the  hafts,  whence  they 
all  swim  to  the  bankside,  and,  landing,  run  like  Lapwings 
into  the  not,  where  people  standing  ready  take  them  up  and 
put  them  into  two  penns  made  within  the  bow  of  the  net, 
which  are  built  round,  about  three  yards  diameter  and  a  yard 
length,  or  somewhat  better,  with  small  stakes  driven  into  tbo 
ground  in  a  circle,  and  interwoven  with  broom  and  other 
raddle.  In  which  manner  there  have  been  taken  of  them 
in  one  morning  fifty  dozens  at  a  driving.  They  commonly 
appoint  three  days  of  driving  them  within  fourteen  days,  or 
thereabouts,  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  June."  Garner,  who,  in 
his  'Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Stafford,'  refers  to 
these  Gulls  having  bred  at  Sbebden  Pool,  near  High  OfBey, 
in  Plot's  time  (1G8G),  states,  on  the  authority  of  Shaw 
(Hist,  and  Antiq.  Stafford,  1798),  that  there  were  none  there 
in  1794.* 

In  Scotland  the  breeding-places  are  very  numeroas  on  the 
mainland,  and  there  arc  colonies  on  the  larger  islands  as  far 
north  as  the  Shetlands.  Mr.  Robert  Gray  mentions  two 
M'ithin  easy  reach  of  Glasgow ;  one  of  them  containing  from 
500  to  800  pairs,  on  a  small  marshy  islet  in  Hairlaw  Loch 
— a  patch  of  water,  partly  artificial,  situated  near  Neilston 
Pad,  which  is  within  full  view  of  the  city  ;  the  other  on  the 
island  of  Inchmoin  in  Loch  Lomond.  From  the  northern 
districts  it  migrates  to  some  extent  during  severe  winters, 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a  resident  species. 
In  Ireland  it  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  of  all  the  Gulls, 
and  numerous  breeding-places  are  studded  throughout  the 
country.  Thompson  mentions  several  colonies,  but  owing 
to  itiuudatious  and  persecution  the  birds  are  in  the  habit  of 
shifting  their  quarters,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  i*econt  details. 

*  J.  E.  HartiDg,  /.  c. 
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The  filack-Heailed  Gull  nests  in  oue  locality  in  the 
Fieroes.  which  appear  to  be  the  limit  of  its  raiig^e  to  the 
north-west ;  it  also  breeds  sparingly  in  Southern  Norway  and 
Swedon ;  and  in  Russia  it  goes  as  far  north  as  Archangel, 
becoming  very  abundant  to  the  soathwards.  It  is  of  general 
distribution  ou  tho  waters,  raftrshes,  and  coasts  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  southern 
breeding-place  known  being  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  ;  it 
frequents  the  coast  of  North  Africa  in  winter,  and  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  some  breed  in  Lower  E^^'pt.  It  goes  up 
the  Nile  to  Nabia ;  occurs  in  tho  llod  Sea ;  and,  following 
the  lino  of  the  Eupbrates  valley,  it  ranges  from  Palestine 
to  the  coasts  of  India.  Nowhere  is  it  more  abundant  than 
on  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  Central  Asia  from  the  Caspian 
to  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  Kamtachalka ;  and  in  tho  waters 
of  Japan.  On  migration  it  visits  the  lower  portions  of  the 
Pamir,  and  passes  by  Gilgit,  probably  on  its  way  to  and  from 
India  ;  hut  on  tho  elevated  mountain  lakes  of  the  groat  Asian 
pltiteiiH,  from  the  Kara-kul  to  Mongolia,  it  is  replaced  as  a 
breediug-species  by  its  somewhat  larger  and  more  robust 
congener,  Lanm  hrvnncice^ihuluB,  which  has  a  hood  of  a 
lighter  browTi,  and  a  difforeut  wing-pattern,  and  which  also 
visits  the  coasts  of  India  in  the  cold  season.  Our  Black- 
headed  Gnll  nests,  however,  in  the  Ussuri  valley  and  on  the 
Hanka  Lake,  visiting  the  coasts  of  China  in  winter ;  and 
Colonel  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen  obtained  a  specimen  about 
500  miles  op  the  Brahmapootra  ;  hut  it  has  not  yet  been 
recorded  from  Ceylon,  or  more  southern  localities.  In  South 
America  there  are  two  brown-beaded  species  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  with  a  very  different  wing- pattern :  L,  mncnli- 
pinnu  of  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Patagonia,  and  L.glaucodea 
of  Chili.  c^ADCLIFFft 

As  already  stated,  the  Black-headed  Gnll  nests  in  marshy 
places,  commencing  to  lay  in  the  latter  half  of  April  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  or  early  in  May ;  the  eggs  are  normally 
three  in  number,  and  when  four  or  more  are  found  in  the 
■ame  nest  thi'y  are  probably  the  produce  of  different  females. 
The  ordinary  colour  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish  olive-brown, 
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blotched  with  two  shades  of  dtirk  umber ;  but  a  pale  blue 
ground-colour  is  not  uncommoB,  aud  salmon-coloared  eggaj 
have  been  takon  on  a  loch  iibout  550  ft-  above  Hea-level  in 
Sutberlatidshirt*.  The  avorape  nieasiiiTraents  are  2  by  l'5in. 
When  their  nests  are  robbed,  the  birds  aro  indaoed  to  luy 
two  or  throe  times  ;  tlie  eggs  produced  at  these  second  and 
third  Jiiyiiiga  bting  soinetimoa  oue-third  less  than  the  nataral 
size.  Mr.  J.  Dunbur  Braudor  has  given  an  account  of  a 
romarkoblo  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  Black-headed  Gull, 
which  withdrew  from  the  neighbouring  '  gullery,'  aud  estab- 
lished its  nest  on  the  top  of  the  locker  in  the  bows  of  a  boat 
moored  to  a  stake  about  twenty  yards  frora  the  shore  ('  The 
Field,'  June  23rd,  1877).  Incuhntion  lasts  about  seventeen 
days,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  the  young  conceal 
thora selves  in  the  herbage  on  the  approach  of  danger,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  trending  on  some  of  them  in 
a  crowded  '  gullery  ' ;   they  also  take  to  the  water  readily. 

The  note  of  this  Gull  is  a  hoarse  cackle,  which,  from  its 
effect  when  quickly  repeated,  has  been  compared  to  a  laugh, 
and  has  given  rise  to  one  of  its  specific  appellations.  Its  ] 
flight  is  easy  and  buoyant.  Its  food  is  crustiujeans,  moUusks, 
insects,  worms  ;  occasionally  small  fishes,  and  even  small 
mammals,  such  as  mice;  and  small  birds;  in  fact  it  is 
practically  omnivorous,  aud  the  mouth  of  a  sewer  is  often 
fiT.quented  for  the  sake  of  the  floating  offal.  It  feeds  largely 
on  wire-worms  and  grubs  picked  up  in  the  freshly-turned 
furrows,  and  the  stomachs  of  some  birds  have  been  found  to 
contain  grain  aud  vegetable  matter.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Lubbock  mentions  that  ha  saw  several  of  these  birds  ia 
June  dnahiiig  round  some  lofty  elms  catching  cockchafers, 
and  Thompson  records  the  partiality  of  this  species  to  moths. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  beak  lake-red  ;  irides 
hazel ;  eyelids  criraaou  ;  a  white  cresccntic  patch  across  the 
eye  ;  the  head,  oceiput,  aud  upper  part  of  the  neck,  all 
round,  dark  brown,  the  colour  being  most  intense  when  first 
asanmed,  and  fading  with  time  and  wear;  sides  and  back  of 
the  neck  pure  white  ;  back,  wiiig-coverts,  secondaries,  and 
iertiala,  uniform   french-grey ;   the  first  quill-primary  black 
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on  the  greater  part  of  the  outer  wob,  white  on  the  inner 
web,  with  a  blackish  ni«rgiu  iind  tip  ;  the  second  and  third 
primnriea  white  on  both  weLa,  with  the  exception  of  a  hair- 
Btreak  of  black  on  tbo  outer^  and  dark  naargius  to  the  inner 
webs ;  tips  bliu'k,  shafts  white ;  the  fourth  white  on  the 
outer  web,  grey  on  the  inner  web,  and  edged  with  black  ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ^ey  on  both  webs,  the  edge  of  the  inner 
or  broader  web  and  the  point  blnck  ;  tail-coverts  and  tnil- 
feathers  white ;  front  of  the  neck,  the  breast,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  and  tail,  pure  white  with  a  rosy 
tint ;  legs  and  feet  like  the  beak,  lake-red. 

The  whole  length  is  sixteen  inches;  from  the  front  of  the 
wing  to  the  end  of  the  first  qnill-feather,  which  is  slightly  the 
longest,  twelve  inches.  Bewick's  figure  of  the  lilaek-headed 
Gull  represents  a  bird  in  this  state  of  plumage;  the  lower 
figure  in  the  illustration  here  given  is  from  a  nearly  adult 
male  bird,  two  years  old,  killed  at  the  nest  in  the  breeding- 
seasrm,  but  still  exhibiting  some  slight  traces  of  immature 
colours  in  the  few  brown  feathers  on  the  anterior  part  of  tho 
wing,  and  in  the  narrow  black  tips  to  the  tail-feutbers. 

The  assumption  of  the  dark  colour  on  the  head  in  the 
spring  is  very  rapid,  A  Gull  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical iSocietj  began,  some  years  since,  to  change  colour  on 
the  head,  from  white  to  dark  brown,  on  tho  11th  of  March  ; 
it  was  a  change  of  colour,  and  not  an  act  of  moulting,  no 
feather  was  shed,  and  the  change  was  completed  in  five  days. 
Another  bird,  some  seasons  afterwards,  had  not  completed 
the  dark  colour  till  the  beginning  of  May,  but  tho  time 
required  for  the  change  was  not  noted.  In  vigorous  birds, 
and  in  mild  climates,  the  hood  is  assumed  at  an  early  date ; 
in  *  The  Field '  of  23rd  January,  1875,  is  a  record  of  an 
individual  with  a  dark  bead  observed  at  Exmontli  on  the 
21  Bt  of  December,  and  one  with  an  entirely  black  hood  on 
the  11th  of  January. 

In  the  winter  plnmago  tbo  adult  has  no  hood ;  but  the 
head  is  streakod  with  greyish,  and  there  is  a  dark  patch  of 
the  same  colour  before  the  eye,  and  behind  tho  auricles. 

The  upper  figure  in  the  illustrution  here  given  is  from  a 
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yonng  bird  of  the  year  killed  iii  August;  at  which  period 
the  head  is  marked  with  greyish-brown,  on  a  ground  of 
white ;  tho  back,  wapuliirs,  smaller  wing-coverts,  and  the 
tertials  mottled  with  brown  ;  greater  coverts  and  secondaries 
french-grey ;  the  first  three  primaries  black  on  the  outer 
webs  aud  on  the  niargius  of  the  inner  webs,  with  white 
shafts  and  centres ;  tail-feathers  white,  with  a  broad  bar  of 
black  at  the  end  ;  beak,  legs,  and  feet  yellowish-brown. 

In  still  younger  birds  there  is,  for  a  short  time,  a  dark 
line  ou  the  inner  web  ne\t  the  shaft,  but  the  permanent 
characteristic  of  this  species  is  that  the  central  portion  of 
the  outer  primariea  is  (ilwai/s  white. 

The  young  in  down  is  buffy-brown,  spotted  or  streaked 
with  black. 

The  Masked  Gall,  Lams  capistratm  of  Temminck,  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  former  Editions  of  this  work,  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  based  upon  small  examples 
of  this  species — generally  females — with  hoods  only  partially 
developed,  or  contracted  by  the  make-up  of  the  preserved 
skins.  Many  such  specimens  measure  only  eleven  inches  in 
length  of  wing. 


The  Mediterranean  Black- headed  Goll,  Larus  melan- 
ocephnluH,  Natterer,  was  recorded  by  the  Editor  (Ibis,  1872, 
p.  79)  as  having  been  obtained  on  the  Lower  Thames.  Hia 
attention  was  called  to  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  H.  Whitely,  curator  of  the  Royal  ArtUlery 
Museum  at  Woolwich.  The  latter,  in  reply  to  the  Editor's 
inquiries,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  find,  upon  looking  back  at  my  books,  that  I  sold  Mr. 
G.  Gray  a  Gull  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1866,  which,  at  the 
time,  he  took  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Common  Gull  and 
the  Kittiwake.  This  bird  was  shot  iQ  the  mouth  of  January, 
1866,  near  Barking  Creek,  by  a  waterman,  and  brought  to 
me  for  sale  with  other  birds  :  I  bought  this  bird,  not  know- 
ing what  species  it  was,  aud  at  the  date  mentioned  took  it  to 
Mr.  Gray.  ' 
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The  specimon  in  queHtion  ia  a.  bird  of  the  first  year,  in 
precisely  the  same  ntate  of  plnniage  as  a  Maltese  example 
ehot  early  in  Feliruary.  The  Editor  has  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  facts  are  as  stated,  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
joBt  a  chance  of  an  accidental  exchange  of  specimen,  or 
label,  between  ISOG  and  1871,  when  the  Editor  examined 
the  bird  in  question,  ho  does  not  think  that  ita  pedigree  is 
Bufflcientlj  perfect  to  justify  the  admission  of  the  species  as 
u  British  bird.  In  cuse,  however,  it  should  again  visit  these 
shores,  ita  distinguishing  characteristics  and  geographical 
distribation  are  briefly  sketched. 

In  its  fally  adult  plumage,  Lams  vielaHncfphalus  may 
be  easily  recognized  by  its  jet-black  head,  stout  coral-red 
bill  with  a  darkish  band  in  front  of  the  angle,  and  white 
primaries  (with  the  exception  of  a  black  streak  on  the  outer 
web  of  the  first) ;  but  in  less  mature  specimens  which  have 
assamed  the  black  hood  for  the  first  time,  there  are  black 
streaks  and  cross-bars  on  both  webs  of  the  first  five 
primaries.  In  the  bird  of  the  year,  like  the  ouo  in  the 
British  section  of  our  Natural  History  Museum,  the  first  five 
primaries  have  the  outer  webs,  the  shafts,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inner  webs,  of  a  dark  brown  on  both  upper 
and  under  sides,  with  light  margins ;  whereas  in  young 
L.  r'ulibtinduH  the  shafts  and  the  contiguous  jwrtions  of  the 
inner  webs  are  white  with  dark  margins.  On  the  wing, 
when  seen  from  below,  these  distinctions  are  very  notice- 
able ;  as  also  the  greater  robustness  of  bill  in  L.  melano- 
cephalua. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Mediterranean  Black- 
headed  Gull  is  somewhat  circumscribed.  It  breeds  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  perhaps  in  Lower  Egypt ;  the  species  being  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
which  it  has  probably  many  nesting-places,  although  their 
exact  localities  are  little  known.  Outside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  the  Editor  observed  this  species,  apparently  breed- 
ing, near  IJuelva;  and  Mr.  A.  Chapman  shot  a  specimen 
from  its  eggs  on  some  low  islands  off  the  '  marisma  '  (Ibis, 
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1884,  p.  8G).  During  the  Brst  fortnight  of  March.  1882, 
about  a  score  frequented  the  Bay  of  St.  Jeau-de-Luz,  in  the 
oxtremo  south  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  tbo  Editor  con- 
siders it  probable  that  thoy  were  on  their  way  to  Bome 
breeding-grounds  on  tho  low  coast  between  that  place  and 
Bordeaux,  inasmuch  as  the  species  ia  known  to  be  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  GJronde.  Stragglers  are  siiid  to  have  occurred 
iu  Central  Germany ;  on  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  on 
the  Rhine  near  Mainz. 


The  Lauohino  Gdll,  Larits  atrUilla,  Linnajus,  is  an 
American  species,  which  appears  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  British  List  owing  to  a  raieapprehcnaion  on  the  part  of 
Montagu,  and  of  his  contemporaries.  Tho  American  bird 
is  larger  and  stouter  than  our  L.  riiUbttwhiK,  and  has  a 
darker  mantle,  but  tho  main  characteristic  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguiahed  from  every  other  Gull  of  its  size  (except 
two  tropical  species  from  the  Red  Sea  and  vicinity),  con- 
siste  in  the  three  outer  primaries,  which  are  black  with 
minate  white  tips.  This  is  the  true  Laughing  Gall,  which 
Linnneus  described  from  Catesby's  History  of  Carolina  by 
the  name  of  L.  <itrieilla.  As  regards  the  bird  which 
Montagu  called  the  Laughing  Gull  in  his  Ornithological 
I>ictiouai-y,  the  following  description  seems  to  show  that  he 
could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  American  bird  and 
its  Bpeci6c  distinctions.  He  says  : — "This  species  is  larger 
than  the  Black-headed  Gull ;  length  eighteen  inches.  It 
differs  from  that  bird  only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black  ; 
the  bill  is  however  stronger,  and  the  head  larger."  He 
continues:  "In  the  month  of  August,  1774,  we  saw  five 
of  them  together  feeding  in  a  pool  in  the  shingley  flats 
near  Winchelsea ;  two  only  were  black  on  the  head,  tho 
others  were  mottled  all  over  with  brown.  One  of  them  was 
shot;  but,  although  the  remaining  four  continued  to  resort 
to  the  same  place  for  some  time,  the  old  ones  were  too  shy 
to  be  procured.  Wo  also  saw  two  others  near  Hastings  in 
Sussex.  Thoy  may  be  easily  known  from  the  Black-beaded 
Gull,  even  when   flyiug ;  tho    flight  is   different;  the  bird 
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appem  much  larger,  nnd  the  tail  ahoi-ter  in  proportion." 
From  thiB  it  ia  clear  that,  to  whatever  epecios  it  may  have 
bclonpod,  tUo  bird  obtained  was  a  very  young  oue  in 
mottled-brown  plumftge;  bat  it  was  subsequently  assumed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  and  by  other  writers,  that  this  was 
the  identical  specimen  now  in  the  British  collection  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  TbiH  is  certainly  an  error,  for 
although  the  specimen  in  the  British  section  ia  undoubtedly 
an  American  Laughinp  Gull,  it  is  not  a  young  bird  of  the 
year,  but  a  nearly  adult  specimen,  with  pure  white  tail, 
unmottled  slate-grey  mantle,  and  black  freshly-moulted 
primaries  ;  the  only  remaining  sign  of  immaturity  being 
a  few  brownish  and  very  old  feathers  about  the  head.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  the  bird  shot  at  Winchelsoa  ever 
fonned  part  of  the  Montagu  collection  as  presented  to  tlio 
British  Museum.  Leach's  Systematic  Catalogue  (181G), 
which  contains  a  record  of  every  species  and  every  specimen 
presented  by  Montagu  or  any  other  donor,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  Laughing  Gull  from  Winchelsea,  and  the  three 
Bpccimens  from  the  Montagu  collection  which  hear  that 
trivial  name  are  correctly  recorded  us  examples  of  L. 
ridihundus,  from  Lincolnshire  and  Carmarthenshire.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  when  or  how  this  specimen  of  the 
American  bird  found  ils  way  into  the  British  section, 
but  it  certainly  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  mounted 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  its  fresh  appearance  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  that  of  many  of  the  genuine  specimens 
of  other  birds  from  the  Montagu  collection.  Mr.  Gould 
appears  to  have  been  the  tirst  to  assume  that  this  was 
Montagu's  bird  (B.  of  Eur.  pi.  126)  ;  and  the  late  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gray  (List  Brit.  Birds,  p.  172)  went  so  far  as  to  enter  it  as 
"  a  Winchelsea  ";  but  even  he  did  not  venture  to  state  that 
it  had  ever  belonged  to  Montagu.  Judging  from  Montagu's 
own  description,  it  seems  almost  established  that  the  imma- 
ture bird  shot  at  Winchelsea  was  not  the  American  Luughiug 
(riiH  at  all  ;  and  it  ia  quite  clear  that  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  the  nearly  adult  specimen  now  representing  it  in  onr 
Natural  History  Museum.     Other  reported  occurrences  have 
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never  been  authenticated,  and  are  unworthy  of  Berioas  con- 
sideration ;  one  announced  in  '  The  Times '  a  couple  of 
years  ago  as  shot  near  Newmarket,  proved  to  be  merely  a 
handsome  specimen  of  L.  r'ul'tbundus.  The  stateraentB  by 
Temminck  and  others  that  L.  atricilhi  had  been  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  were  due  to  a  misconception  ;  and  Pallas 
augmented  the  confusion  by  applying  this  name  of  L. 
airicilla  to  our  Black-headed  Gull,  L.  ridibnnduii.  There 
is  really  no  evidence  that  the  Amencan  species  has  over 
strayed  from  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  New  World  ; 
and  certainly  no  authenticated  example  killed  on  the  coastai 
of  Europe  is  known  to  exist  in  any  collection  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  bird  is  therefore  excluded  from  the  present 
Edition. 

The  vignette  below  was  taken  from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
Bent  to  the  Author  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  to  illustrate  the 
breeding- ground  of  the  Black-headed  Gull  referred  to,  at 
Twigmoor,  near  Brigg,  Lincolnshire. 
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Larus   ICBTTAETDS,  PallaB.* 

THE  GREAT  BLACK-HEADED  GULL. 

This  Boath-eastern  species,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Black- 
beaded  Gulls,  has  uudoubtodly  straggled  on  one  occasion  to 
the  coast  of  England.  Its  occurrence  was  recorded  iu  1859 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Ross  of  Topsbam  (Ann.  it  Mag.  N.  H. 
(8),  iv.  p.  467),  who  stated  that  "one  was  shot  by  a  boat- 
man, Mr.  W.  Pine,  when  employed  by  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of 
Bridgewatcr,  who  was  engaged  in  fishing  for  bass  in  the 
river  off  Exinouth,  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  last :  it  was  in  company  with  a  flock  of  ordinary  Gulls. 
Its  remarkable  size  and  appearance  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  boatman,  who,  having  his  gun  with  him,  singled 
it  out,  and  fortunately  obtained  the  bird,  which  has  since 
been  kindly  presented  by  the  above-named  gentleman  to  the 

*  S«iM  RoMiaehni  ReiotM,  ti.  |>.  718  (1773). 
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writer."  It  is  now  in  tha  Exeter  Museum,  where  it  has 
been  examined  by  many  ornithologists,  including  the  Editor. 
It  is  an  adult  iu  full  summer  plumage,  iinJ  although  its 
appearance  on  our  shores  is  remarkable,  the  Lird  cannot 
be  suspected  of  having  escaped  from  confinement,  for  no 
instance  is  known  of  its  having  heen  kept  in  captivity. 

The  Great  JSlack-headed  Gull  appears  to  he  unknown  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  that  extreme  eastern 
portion  known  as  the  Levant,  and  it  is  decidedly  rare  in  the 
Black  Sea.  It  in  common  iu  Egypt,  and  as  far  up  as  Nubia ; 
and  it  occurs  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  Canon  Tristram  obtained  it 
on  tho  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  it  probably  passes  along  the 
Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coasts  of 
Baluchistan.  Its  best  known  breeding-quarters  are  on  the 
islands  aud  low-lyiny  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
lakes  of  Turkestan  ;  Dr.  Finsch  noted  its  arrival  on  the 
Ala-Kul,  a.  little  to  the  east  of  Lake  Balkash,  on  the  9th  of 
Jlay,  on  the  Teutek  Eiver  on  the  18th  of  May,  aud  on  the 
Saisan-XoT  on  the  2ud  of  June,  In  Mongolia,  Prjewalsky 
observed  it  on  the  Koko-Nor  in  180°  E.  long.,  fishing  on 
Lake  Buhaingol,  which  is  its  eastern  breeding  limit,  but  it 
docs  not  occur  on  the  Amur  or  in  China.  Immature  birds 
assigned  by  Caasin  to  this  species  were  obtained  by  Perry's 
Expedition  in  Yedo  Bay,  Japan,  but  no  subsequent  observers 
have  met  with  it  in  Japanese  waters.  On  migration  and 
daring  the  cold  season,  it  passes  over  the  mountains  by 
Gilgit,  and  visits  the  coasts  of  India  down  to  Ceylon  and 
Burmah,  epecimeua  in  full  breeding-plumage  having  been 
obtained  600  miles  up  the  Irrawaddy  River. 

Although  numbers  of  tho  eggs  of  this  species  have  been 
sent  to  oologists  from  the  Moravian  colony  at  Sarepta  through 
Herr  H.  F.  Mbschler,  yet  few  details  are  known  respecting 
its  breeding-habits.  Pallas  says  that  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
bare  sand  without  any  nest;  they  are  three  in  number, 
measuring  2 -OS  l>y  "2  in.,  and  are  stone-drab  in  colour, 
streaked  and  blotched  with  umber  and  black.  The  young  are^ 
said  by  Eversmanu  to  be  batched  in  June.  Both  Pallas  and 
Prjewalsky  describe  the  cry  of  this  bird  as  being  a  harsh  and 
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raven-like  croak,  aod  tlie  latter  Bttites  that  the  bird  is  of  a 
very  quarrelsome  nature. 

The  adalt  in  breeiling-piumage  has  the  bill  oraiige-jellow, 
tramiug  to  red  at  the  mandibular  angle,  in  front  of  which  is 
a  transverse  black  bar  ;  gupe  and  eyelids  vermilion  ;  irides 
dark  brown ;  entire  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  jet 
black  ;  a  white  cresccntic  patch  behind  the  eye  ;  lower  neck, 
tipper  back,  tail,  and  entire  under- parts,  pure  white ;  wing- 
coverts  and  mantle  dark  grev  ;  first  primary  quill-feather 
principally  white,  with  a  Iduck  streak  along  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  outer  web,  and  a  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the 
inner  web  next  to  the  shaft  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  tip ;  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  the 
black  forma  a  bar  with  broad  white  tips  ;  upper  primaries 
white,  turning  to  pearl-grey  ou  the  inner  margins  and  cen- 
tres ;  secondaries  broadly  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  very 
distinct  bar  by  contrast  with  the  groy  wing-coverts;  legs  and 
feet  greenish-yellow  ;  webu  orange. 

Total  length  of  a  male  twenty-seven  inches  ;  wing,  from 
the  carpal  joint  to  the  tip,  nineteen  inches.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  variation  in  size,  and  females  are  often 
so  much  smaller  than  the  males  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
belief  that  they  belonged  to  a  distinct  species.  Schlegcl 
has  described  one  of  these  from  liougal  as  L.  ichthijaeiuH 
minor,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume  has  apparently  diMtinguished  a 
similar  small  example  by  the  name  of  L.  innominalua. 

Less  mature  birds  are  characterized  by  the  larger  amount 
of  black  in  the  primaries ;  and  in  the  immature  bird,  when 
assuming  the  black  hood  for  the  first  time,  the  primaries  are 
mostly  blackish -brown,  with  only  a  sub-apical  patch  of  white 
on  the  outer  one ;  the  mantle  is  grey,  with  brown  markings 
on  the  carpal  joints,  and  at  the  tips  of  the  tertials  ;  tail 
white  with  a  black  bar ;  rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  the  adult ; 
bill  olive. 

The  young  bird  of  the  year  is  mottled  with  brown  on  the 
npper  parts,  which  gradually  turn  to  grey ;  and  the  primaries 
are  dusky-brown  ;  the  aecoudarios  are  brown,  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  and  they  are  also  margined  with  white  on  both 
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webs  for  a  long  way  ap  each  feather.  This  is  one  charac- 
teristic which  serves  to  distinguish  the  young  of  this  species 
from  immature  examples  of  the  Siberian  Herring  GnU, 
Larus  affinis,  which  is  found  to  some  extent  over  the  same 
area ;  another  mark  of  distinction  exists  in  the  tail,  which 
presents  a  broad  uniform  dark  band  (only  the  outer  feathers 
being  edged  with  white),  whereas  in  L.  affinis  the  tail  is 
mottled  with  dark  markings,  and  the  band  is  completely 
broken  up. 

The  nestling  differs  from  the  young  of  all  other  Galls  of 
the  same  size,  in  being  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  above, 
and  clearer  white  below  ;  the  bill,  black  with  yellowish-white 
tip ;  legs  and  feet,  dark  brown. 

This  species  concludes  the  group  of  the  Gulls  with  hoods 
which  inhabit  or  visit  the  British  Islands.  The  hooded 
species  have  been  separated  from  the  other  Gulls  under 
several  generic  names,  but  the  only  one  which  has  been 
properly  restricted  to  this  group  is  Chro'icocephalus,  Eyton 
(Brit.  Birds,  p.  53).  This  genus  was  based  upon  "  the 
coloured  hood,  small  size,  and  more  naked  tibia " ;  but 
the  latter  characteristic  only  holds  good  with  regard  to  a 
limited  number  of  the  hooded  Gulls,  and  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  them ;  whilst  the  question  of  small  size  is  at 
once  disposed  of  by  the  giant  just  described.  Kaup  saw  this 
inconsistency,  and  promptly  remedied  it  by  creating  a  fresh 
genus,  Ichthyaetus,  for  the  above  species !  The  hood  is 
certainly  not  a  structural  distinction,  nor  does  it  even  exist 
throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and  for  these  and  other  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail,  it  seems  advisable 
to  place  these  Gulls  with  the  rest  in  the  genus  Laru^. 
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Labus  CAN17S,  Linnreua.* 

THE  COMMON  GULL. 

Larus  cantis. 

The  Common  Gull,  as  this  species  has  long  been  termed, 
is  only  doubtfully  entitled  to  its  trivial  name,  aud  few 
epithets  have  caused  wider  error  with  regard  to  its  disti'ibu- 
tiuu  during  the  breeding- seasuu.  In  England  it  is  certainly 
*  common '  on  the  coasts,  from  autumn  to  spring,  and  it  is 
frequc-utly  to  be  observed  many  miles  inland,  following  the 
plough  in  search  of  insects  and  grubs  ;  bat  with  the  approach 
of  April,  the  productive  birds  take  their  departure  northwards, 
and  only  a  few  immature  or  barren  birds  remain.  During 
the  aummer  the  '  common  '  species  are  either  the  Herring 
Gall  or  the  Kittiwake ;  and,  without  making  any  dogmatic 
asBertioQs,  the  Editor  can  safely  say  that  during  the  past 
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twenty  years  in  wbich  his  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question,  he  has  failed  to  obtain  any  proof  whatever  of  the 
nesting  of  Larus  canus  on  any  part  of  the  English  coast. 
Nor  is  the  evidence  satisfactory  as  to  the  asserted  nesting  of 
this  species  in  the  cliffs  of  St.  Abb's  Head,  or  indeed  in  any 
precipitous  cliffa  wbatevcr,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words.  The  Common  Oull  selects,  as  a  rule,  the  compara- 
tively low  shores  of  small  islands,  either  on  the  sea-coast,  or 
up  the  arms  of  tbe  sea ;  and  it  is  also  partial  to  grassy 
islands  in  lochs  ;  but  although  its  nests  may  be  found  on 
broken  ground  or  even  on  small  crags,  yet  flat  surfaces  are 
far  more  to  its  taste.  It  will  even  resort  to  low  trees  and 
bushes,  and  is  very  different  in  its  habits  from  the  pre- 
cipice-loving Kittiwake  with  which  it  has  frequently  been 
confounded.  Nowhere  in  the  British  Islands  is  it  so  abun- 
dant as  on  tho  coasts,  islands,  and  both  salt  and  fresh-water 
lochs  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  known  as  the  *  Blue  Maa'  ;  and 
tarns  in  the  most  desolate  moors,  often  at  considerable 
elevutioDB,  arc  frequently  enlivened  by  its  colonies.  It  is  in 
Scotland  alone  that,  throughout  the  year,  it  merits  its  appel- 
lation. In  Ireland  its  authenticated  breeding-places  are  far 
less  numerous  than  might  be  expected,  and  the  '  common  ' 
Gull  of  the  peasantry  generally  proves  to  be  the  Black-headed 
species  ;  but  there  is  fair  evidence  that  L.  cunus  breeds,  or 
used  to  breed,  on  some  of  the  inland  lakes  in  Donegal. 
Mr.  R.  Warren  found  a  small  colony  on  Lough  Talt  in  the 
Ox  Jlountains,  co.  Shgo,  in  the  summer  of  1855 ;  and  he 
has  recently  discovered  another  breeding- haunt  in  a  small 
lough  in  CO.  Mayo  (Zool.  1882,  p.  241).  It  seems  probable 
that  this  species  breeds  on  some  low  islands  in  Tralee  Bay ; 
and  Mr.  Ussher  believes  that  it  nests  on  the  Saltees,  off 
CO.  Wexford.  When  the  sister-island  is  thoroughly  explored 
by  competent  naturalists,  more  breeding-places  of  the  Com- 
mon Gull  will  probably  be  discovered. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  species  is  ahon- 
dant  on  the  coasts  and  estuaries,  and  owing  to  its  being  ono 
of  the  first  to  seek  the  shore  on  the  approach  of  heavy 
weather  at  sea,  it    has  been  made  the  subject  of  various 
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r)i7ines  and  poetical  altasions.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  go  far 
from  land,  but  gets  its  living  by  picking  up  small  sand-eels, 
young  herriugs,  Btranded  fish,  mollusks,  crastaceaus;  and, 
as  before  observed,  grubs,  in  pursuit  of  which  flocks  of  this 
Gul!  may  often  be  obserTed  feeding  with  Rooks  on  the 
farrows.  Under  these  circnmBtances,  it  will,  like  other 
species,  pick  up  grain  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  in  a  GuU 
kept  by  John  Hiuiter,  and  brought  by  degrees  to  feed 
entirely  on  corn,  the  stomach,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  was  found  to 
have  the  muscular  parietes  considerably  thickened. 

The  Common  Gull  makes  rather  a  large  nest,  whether  on 
marsh  or  rock,  of  sea-weeds,  heather,  grass,  and  sea-pink, 
somewhat  neater,  according  to  Saxby,  than  the  nest  of 
the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  which  frequents  similar 
localities.  He  adds  that  a  favourite  site  is  a  grassy  slope 
facing  the  sea,  nofc  very  far  above  high-water  mark.  The 
eggs  are  normally  three  in  number,  and  their  usual  colour 
is  a  dark  olive-brown  8pott«d  and  streaked  with  darker 
brown  and  black,  but  varieties  with  ground-colours  of  pale 
blue,  pale  straw-colour,  and  light  green  are  not  uncommon. 
The  average  measurements  are  2*25  by  1-5  in.  The  young 
are  hatched  in  June,  and,  like  other  nestling  Gnlls,  are  able 
to  run  and  conceal  themselves  as  soon  as  hatched.  A  female 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Thackeray,  tho  Provost  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  bad  for  several  BeasoDs  following  laid 
one  or  more  eggs  ;  two  Duck's  eggs  were  placed  in  her  nest 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  upon  which  she  sat  steadily,  and 
both  were  productive.  One  of  the  young  Ducks  died  at  the 
hatching- time,  t!io  other  she  roared  and  attended  constantly. 

The  Common  Gull  appears  to  be  only  a  spring  visitant  to 
the  FsBroes,  and  Major  H.  W.  Feilden  did  not  observe  it 
during  his  tour  in  those  islands  ;  nor  is  it  more  than  a 
straggler  to  Iceland.  It  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  Norway 
up  to  the  North  Cape,  breeding  both  on  the  coast  and  on  tho 
fjeld  lakes ;  also  in  Sweden,  Finland,  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  and  Northern  and  Contral  Russia.  On  migm* 
tion,  and  in  winter,  it  occurs  on  the  coasts  and  inland  waters 
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of  Europe  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  atiil  the 
Caspian  ;  and  it  also  visits  the  shores  and  lakes  of  North 
Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  In  Siberia  a  large  race  with  a 
somewhat  darker  mantle  is  found,  which  has  hcen  distin- 
guished by  several  different  specific  names,  bat  the  Editor 
is  unable  to  admit  its  validity.  It  would  appear  that  the , 
greatest  development  is  attained  in  the  north  and  east; 
bat  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters  all  sizes  are  fonnd  ; 
and  the  colour  of  the  mantle,  which  is  very  variable, 
becomes  lightest  in  western  individuals,  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  deterioration  in  size.  On  the  American 
Bide  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  coast  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  it  is 
replaced  by  a  closely-allied,  but  separable  and  smaller  species, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Lams  brachi/rhynchus,  Richard- 
son, This,  in  its  turn,  gives  place  throughout  the  rest  of 
North  America  to  Lnnis  delmnirensis,  Ord,  a  species  rather 
larger  than  L.  canus,  with  a  lighter  mantle,  and  a  stontcr 
bill  transversely  double- zoned.  An  immature  example  of 
our  Common  Gull  was,  however,  obtained  at  Henley  Harbour, 
Labrador,  on  the  2lBt  of  August,  1860  (P.  Z.  S.  1878, 
p.  178)  ;  but  with  that  exception  this  species  has  not  been 
known  to  occur  in  North  America,  nor  even  on  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  fully  adult  bird  in  summer  the  bill  is  greenish- 
yellow  at  the  base,  rich  yellow  towards  the  point,  irides 
goldon-brown,  edges  of  the  eyelids  red  ;  the  whole  head  and 
neck  pure  white ;  the  back  and  all  the  wing-coverts  pearl - 
grey,  secondaries  and  tertials  the  fsame,  but  broadly  edged 
and  tipped  ■with  white  ;  primaries  black  on  the  outer  web, 
with  a  small  portion  of  pearl-grey  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
web,  the  proportion  of  grey  increasing  on  each  primary  in 
BHCceasion  ;  the  first  and  second  primary  with  a  patch  of 
white  on  both  webs  near  the  end,  but  the  tips  of  both  are 
mainly  black  ;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  have  white 
tips,  followed  by  a  broad  black  bar,  surmounted  by  a  patch 
of  white  blending  into  grey.  Tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers 
pure  white;  chin,  neck  in  front,  breast,  and  all  the  under 
surface   of  the  body  and  tail    pure    white ;   legs   and    feet 
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greeniBh-yellow.  The  colonrs  of  the  soft  parts,  which  fade 
Hoon  after  death,  were  taken  by  the  Editor  from  a  fully  adult 
bird,  shot  iu  Norfolk  on  the  21st  of  August.  In  the  winter 
the  whole  head  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  streaked  and 
spotted  with  duaky-hrown  and  aah-brown :  and  the  legs  and 
feet  are  olivaceous. 

The  whole  length  of  an  old  male  is  eighteen  inches  and 
a  half;  of  the  wing  from  the  point,  fourteen  and  a  quarter 
iuchen.  The  length  of  an  old  female  is  about  one  inch  less, 
and  of  the  wing  half  an  inch  less. 

A  young  bird  iu  its  first  autumn  has  the  basal  portion  of 
the  bill  yc'Uowiah-brown,  the  part  uuterior  to  t!io  nostrils 
nearly  black ;  irides  dusky ;  head,  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
ear-coverts,  and  occiput  dull  white,  mottled  with  grejish- 
browu ;  the  back,  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials 
brownish-ash,  the  feathers  edged  with  paler  brown  ;  a  few 
blnish-grey  feathers  on  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  back  ; 
tho  primaries  dark  brown,  both  as  to  the  shafts  and  greater 
part  of  the  webs  ;  upper  tail-coverts  dull  white  ;  tail-feathers 
white,  broadly  barred  with  dark  brown,  except  the  outer 
feather  on  each  side,  which  has  the  outer  web  mainly 
white  ;  chin  and  throat  white  ;  neck  iu  front,  the  breast,  and 
all  the  under  surfaco  of  the  body  mottled  with  light  ash- 
brown,  on  a  ground  of  white  ;  legs  and  feet  pale  yellowish- 
brovvu,  tho  claws  black.  With  the  following  moult  the  band 
on  the  tail  gradually  disappears,  and  the  new  outer  primary 
on  each  side  shows  a  slight  sub-apical  white  spot  or  'mirror*; 
with  successive  moults  this  mirror  increases  iu  size,  and  also 
appears  successively  on  the  second  and  even  on  the  third 
primaries. 

The  young  in  down  is,  like  many  other  nesthug  Gulls, 
of  a  greyish-buff  spotted  with  black,  bat  Saxby  says  that  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  by 
the  presence  of  dark  marks  immediately  above  and  below 
the  eye. 
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The  Herring  Gull  is  a  resident  and  generally  distributed 
npecies  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islunds ;  and  on  the 
lofty  cliffs,  of  the  sontb  coast,  from  Bcachy  Head  to  Cornwall, 
it  is  more  numerous  iu  the  breediufj-seasou  tliuu  any  other 
kind  of  Gull.  It  is  very  abundant  at  Lundy  Island  iii  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  also  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  where  there 
is  au  ospecially  large  colony  on  the  Stacks  off  Holyhead  ; 
it  breeds  on  the  cliffs  of  Cumberland,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  Durnford  (Zool.  1879,  p.  339),  on  Foulshaw  Moss, 
near  Arnside,  in  Westmoreland,  in  proximity  to  n  far  larger 
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colony  of  Lesser  Black-backed  CtuUh.  On  the  eaat  coast 
suitaLIe  localitica  are  scarce  south  of  Flatnborougb  in  York- 
abii-e ;  mid  on  the  Fame  Islands,  oS"  Nortbuiuberliuitl,  ila 
numl»ers  are  very  small  in  compaiifioii  with  those  of  Ibe 
Lesser  Eliiok-backetl  Gull.  On  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  its  breedinjT-stations  are  frequent,  and  colonics 
may  bo  found  on  the  isolated  rocks  or  'stacks'  with  the 
Great  and  Lessor  Black-backed  Gulls.  In  Suthcrlandshire 
and  some  other  districts,  it  not  only  resorts  to  the  cliffs, 
but  also  to  islands  in  locha  and  the  marahy  ground  in 
their  viciaity,  together  with  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull ; 
but  iu  these  comparatively  inland  situations  it  is  less 
abundant  thiin  that  species.  Along  the  lofty  uiarilime  pre- 
cipices of  Ireland  the  Herring  Gull  has  numerous  breeding- 
haunts. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  formed  of  grass,  and,  in  rocky 
places,  it  is  nsually  placed  on  the  upper  ledges  of  the  cliffs ; 
but.  as  already  staled,  flnt  islands  are  sometimes  selected; 
and  in  North  America  this  biid  has  been  known  to  nest  in 
trees,  iu  localities  where  its  eggs  had  been  repeatedly  plun- 
dered by  fishermen  when  placed  npon  the  ground.  The 
eggs,  UHUjilly  three  in  number,  arc  of  a  stone-colour  or  light 
olive-brown,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  umber;  average 
measurements  2'9  by  I'DSin.  Sometimes  their  ground- 
colonr  exhibits  a  greenish  tinge  ;  in  others  it  is  pale  un- 
spotted blue ;  and  in  some  districts  varieties  are  obtained 
year  after  year  of  a  j'ellowish  salmon-colour  with  slightly 
darker  freckles.  An  a  rule  the  eggs  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Lesser  Blaok-backed  Gull ;  and  they  are  laid  much 
earlier  :  often  by  the  first  week  in  May. 

From  its  partiolity  to  fish,  and  its  habit  of  following  the 
shoals  of  herrings,  this  species  has  acquired  its  trivial  name 
of  Herring  Gull ;  and  during  the  winter  both  young  and  old 
may  l^e  seen  along  our  coasts,  hovering  above  the  young  fry, 
or  resting  on  beaches  and  sandy  spits.  In  spring  it  may 
be  observed  on  ploughed  land  searching  for  worms,  grubs, 
and  insects;  nnd  at  that  season,  and  after  heavy  weather,  it 
often  goes  far  inland.  Its  principal  food  is,  however,  obtained 
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ou  the  sea-shore,  and  oousists  of  fish,  crastaceans,  mollusca, 
vinliiita,  ftLil  anything  cast  up  Ly  the  tide  ;  and  this  Gull 
has  frequently  been  seen  to  carry  clams  and  mussels  to  a 
considcniblo  altitude,  and  let  them  fall  upon  the  rocks  in 
Older  to  break  the  sheila  and  get  at  the  contents.  Like  all 
the  large  Gulls,  this  species  ia  a  great  robber  of  eggs,  aud 
the  ledges  frequented  by  Guillemots,  Gannets,  and  other 
sea-birds,  are  swept  bare  ou  the  first  opportunity  ;  uor  aro 
the  nests  of  gi-ouse,  wilj-geeae,  and  ducks  exempt  from  its 
depredatious. 

The  Herrinp  Gull  has  often  been  known  to  breed  in  cap- 
tivity;  and  a  hybrid  between  it  and  the  Lesser  Black-hacked 
Gull  will  be  noticed  under  the  latter  species.  It  appears 
to  attain  a  considerable  age,  for  Mr.  S.  A.  Brenan  of  Clough- 
han,  Pomeroy,  writing  iu  '  Science  Gossip,'  1876  (p.  238), 
says  that  Miss  Eoss,  of  Limavady,  had  one  then  living  which 
was  taken  from  the  nest  in  1832. 

Our  Herring  Gull  is  one  of  the  members  of  a  group  which, 
when  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  maybe  said  to  consist  of  several 
geographical  races  or  forms,  but  inasmuch  as  distinctions 
between  them,  however  sraall,  can  fairly  be  indicated,  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  them  as  species,  and  by  sciendfio 
names.  Their  specific  characteristics  are  a  lighter,  or  a 
darker,  mantle  and  pattern  of  the  quill-feathers ;  the  colour 
of  the  legs  and  feet  ;  and  that  of  the  ring  outside  the  eye. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  intensity  of  coloration — 
or  the  reverse — is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  climatic 
conditions  ;  and  consequently  it  is  in  the  northern  portions 
of  Europe,  in  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  North 
America,  that  we  find  the  present  species,  as  characterized 
by  a  jmle  pearl-grey  mantle,  Jic9h-coloured  legs  and  feet,  and 
the  rinfi  outside  the  eye  of  a  lipht  ifdhw.  Its  range  may  he 
defined  aa  extending  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Varanger  Fiord, 
down  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  to  North  Africa,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canaries  in  winter :  and  to  the  Azores,  where  it  breeds. 
To  Greenland  it  is  a  rare  straggler;  but  a  specimen  obtained 
by  Dr.  Rae  at  Repulse  Bay,  Melville  Peninsula,  is  in  the 
British   Museum  ;    and  the  range  of  this  species  probably 
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exlencls  across  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  Houth 
of  the  Arctic  circle,  for  VoBtieeeusky  obtained  it  at  Kodiak. 
ExamjileH  from  high  northern  hititurles  have  even  u  Bome- 
wLat  piilur  mantle  than  those  from  more  temperate  regions, 
although  the  transition  ia  very  gradual ;  and  this  light  form 
hits  received  the  mime  of  L.  nrfjfntnUnde*.  From  British 
('ohim!>ia  to  Lower  CuHforuia  our  Herring  Gull  is  replaced 
by  a  very  distinct  member  of  the  same  group,  L.  occ'identalia, 
Audubon,  with  a  mantle  as  dark  as  that  of  many  examples 
uf  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Ciuli,  from  which  species  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  stouter  bill,  coarser,  flesh-coloured 
feet,  «ud  by  the  pattern  of  the  primary  quills,  which  is,  ou 
the  whole,  akin  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  grey-mantled 
division.  From  Labrador  southwarda,  the  Herring  Gnll 
occurs  on  the  coast,  inland  lakes,  and  large  rivers  of  North 
America,  down  to  Texas,  Cuba,  and  the  Bermudas,  and  it 
probably  crosses  Mexico,  as  examples  have  been  obtained  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  Central  America. 

On  the  more  sun-lit  southern  coastfl  of  Europe — commenc- 
ing at  western  France,  continuing  along  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, and  throughout  the  Mediterranean — we  find  a  resident 
gpecies,  L,  ciicliinuans.  Pall.  {L.  leuroplueus,  Lichtenst.), 
characterized  by  a  darker  mantle,  yellow  legs  and  feet,  and 
a  rhifi  round  the  outside  of  the  eye  of  a  deep  orange-red  ;  but 
presenting  no  constant  difference  in  the  pattern  of  the  pri- 
maries. This  form  goes  up  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  breeding- 
range  extends  across  the  low-lying  salt-lake  districts  of 
Russia  from  the  nioulhs  of  the  Volga  aud  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  as  fiir  north  as  the  province  of  Archangel;  across 
the  Ural  river  and  the  Kirghis  steppes,  to  the  Irtisch  and 
Lake  Baikal  ;  and  to  the  Asiatic  and  Alaskan  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  migrates  from  the  north  ia  winter  to  the  coasts 
of  Arabia,  India,  China,  and  Japan  ;  and  it  has  been  errone' 
ously  identified  with  the  very  local  L.  occUlfnlidig,  Audubon  : 
a  species  which  has  never  been  known  to  stray  from  the 
American  side  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Another  member  of  this  group  is  the  Siberian  Herring  Gull, 
L.afHnia,  Reinhardt.  named  from  a  solitary  specimen  obtained 
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ia  Greenland,  but  its  habitat  and  breeding-places  were  not 
known  until  the  return  of  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Harvie-Brown 
from  the  Petchora  in  1875.  The  series  of  skins  obtained  by 
these  energetic  naturalists  threw  a  light  upon  many  points  in 
distribution  which  had  hitherto  been  obscure  ;  and  through 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Mr.  Seebohm,  Drs.  Finsch  and 
Brehm,  and  others,  some  accurate  knowledge  of  its  distri- 
bution was  attained.  It  proved  to  be  a  visitor  for  breeding 
purposes  to  Northern  Siberia,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  to  the  steppes  and  mountain  lakes  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  great  Asian  range.  It  passes  the  cold 
season  in  the  waters  of  South-eastern  Europe,  North  Africa, 
Arabia,  India,  China,  and  Japan ;  and  as  Mr.  Gatke  has 
obtained  it  in  Heligoland  (Ibis,  1878,  p.  489),  it  is  very 
likely  to  visit  the  British  Islands.  Its  mantle  is  dark  slate- 
colour,  resembling  that  of  pale  examples  of  L.  fusciat,  and 
the  leffs  and  feet  are  yellow  as  in  the  latter  species ;  but  the 
foot  is  slightly  larger  in  proportion,  and  a  '  wedge '  of  grey 
colour  is  present  in  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  primaries, 
whereas  there  is  no  '  pattern  '  of  that  kind  in  the  outer  quill- 
feathers  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  It  is  also  a  larger 
bird,  and  was  indeed  at  first  identified  by  Dr.  Finsch  with 
L.  marinus. 

The  adult  Herring  Gull  in  summer  has  the  bill  yellow,  the 
angle  of  the  under  mandible  red ;  edges  of  the  eyelids  yellow, 
the  irides  straw-colour;  head  and  neck,  all  round,  pure  white; 
the  back,  and  all  the  wing-coverts  uniform  delicate  french- 
grey ;  tertials  tipped  with  white.  In  very  old  individuals 
the  outer  primary  is  mostly  black,  with  a  grey  '  wedge '  run- 
ning from  the  base  down  the  inner  web  ;  the  tip  is  white  for 
fully  two  inches  ;  in  the  second  a  broad  white  sub-apical 
patch  or  '  mirror '  connects  with  the  grey  inner  web,  and  is 
cut  off  from  the  white  tip  by  a  black  bar  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  primanes  are  barred  with  black  ;  the  rest  are  grey 
tipped  with  white.  In  younger  birds  there  is  less  white 
on  the  primaries.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  pure 
white  ;  chin,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  all  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  and  tail  pure  white ;  legs  and  feet  flesh-colour. 
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In  winter,  even  the  adults  have  tLe  beud  streaked  with 
dusky-grey ;  but  less  so  than  in  youngev  »jxamplcs. 

The  whole  length  is  from  twenty-two  inches  to  twenty-four 
and  a  half,  depending  upon  nge  and  sex ;  the  wing  from 
sixteen  inches  and  a  half  to  seventeen  and  a  quarter.  The 
male  in  ofUn  considerably  larger  than  the  female. 

In  a  young  bird  of  the  year,  killed  uu  the  -Ith  of  August, 
the  upper  parts  were  of  a  mottled-brown  tipped  with  buff; 
tail  whitish,  broadly  barred  with  dark  brown  margined  with 
white ;  primaries  sooty-brown.  In  the  second  year,  the 
upper  parts  are  distinctly  barred  with  brown  on  a  whitish 
ground  ;  the  primaries  show  faint  white  tips,  with  u  greyish 
tint  on  the  inside  webs  ;  mantle  greyish,  but  no  entirely 
grey  feathers  hove  yet  begun  to  show  ;  head  nearly  white, 
8treake<l  with  gieyish-brown.  In  the  thinl  year  a  bird  shot 
on  the  8rd  November,  bad  the  feathers  of  thf  mantle  of  a  pale 
grey,  slightly  streaked  down  the  shafts;  some  of  the  tail* 
coverts  white  ;  a  faiut  sub-apical  white  spot  just  showing  in 
the  outer  primary  of  the  left  wing  only.  In  a  bird  of  the 
fourth  year,  also  shot  on  the  Srd  of  November,  the  mantle 
was  grey  ;  the  sub-apicul  patch  larger ;  and  the  primaries 
from  tiie  lif'tli  upwards  were  distinctly  barred  black  and 
white  at  the  tips ;  tail  merely  mottled  with  greyish-brown, 
the  band  being  broken  up.  At  the  autumu  moult  of  the  next 
year  the  brown  feathers  arc  lost,  and  the  bird  breeds  in  the 
following  summer,  when  within  a  mouth  or  so  of  completing 
the  fifth  year  of  its  age. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  down  of  a  greyish-buff, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  black  on  the  upper  parts,  espe- 
cially about  the  head  and  throat ;  but  the  dimensions  of 
these  marks  vary  much  with  age. 
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generally  cbooaes  the  grassy  slopes  ubovo  the  luoro  precipitous 
cliffs  to  which  the  Herring  Gull  resorts.  Comparatively  flut- 
topped  islauds  are  eapecially  to  its  taste,  ii8  well  us  iKoluteil 
stacks  of  rocks;  aud  it  is  very  pailial  to  ishttids  in  lochs. 
In  England,  where  suitable  situatioua  are  somewhat  rave, 
its  breeding- places  are  few  and  far  between ;  uoue  being 
positively  known  on  the  east  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Farno 
Islands  ;  nor  in  the  south  until  we  come  to  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. At  Lundy  Isluiid,  which  belongs  to  the  fornu-r  county, 
a  good  many  make  their  nests  among  the  coarse  herbage  of 
the  upper  slopes.  On  the  coast  of  Wales  there  are  Beveral 
colonies  ;  it  breeds  on  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  there  is.  or  was,  a 
colony  on  an  island  iu  Ulleswater  ;  and  in  Cumberland  it  is 
80  numerous  on  Bowness  Moss,  Solway  Flow,  aud  Wedholme 
Flow,  that  the  eggs  are  largely  destroyed  by  the  keepers  to 
prevent  the  undue  increase  of  this  rapacious  bird.  It  is  also 
banished,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  moors  of  Northumber- 
land, but  on  the  Fame  Islands  it  nests  by  hundreds,  its 
congener  the  Herring  Gull  being  very  rare  there. 

In  Scotland  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  is  very  abun- 
dant, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
east  coast  which  is  unsuited  to  its  habits,  colonies  miiy  be 
found  scattered — far  too  numerously  for  game  pre8er>'er8 — 
over  the  moorlands,  lochs,  and  islands  from  the  Shetlands  to 
the  Solway,  Over  this  area  it  is  a  commoner  species  than  the 
Herring  Gull,  but  in  Ireland  the  proportiouB  are  reversed, 
and  but  few  breeding-places  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 
are  known,  although  both  young  and  old  are  resident  through- 
out the  year. 

Speaking  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  on  the  FarneB, 
Mr,  Hewitson  observes,  that  the  birds  "  appear  to  prefer  those 
islands  which  are  the  most  rocky,  aud  upon  which  there  is 
the  least  herbage,  and  though  they  have  their  choice,  very 
few  of  them  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  grass,  and  yet  they 
rarely  lay  them  without  making  a  tolerably  thick  nest  for 
their  reception  ;  it  is  of  grass,  loosely  bundled  together  in 
large  pieces,  and  placed  in  some  slight  depression  or  hollow 
of  the  rock.     Amongst  upwards  of  one  hundred  nests  that  1 
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examined,  one  or  two  only  bad  small  pieces  of  sea-weed 
mixed  with  the  other  materials.  They  lay  two  or  three  eggs, 
varjring  in  their  shades  of  colour  from  a  dark  olive-brown  to 
a  light  drab,  thickly  spotted  with  ash-grey,  and  two  shades 
of  brown  ;  the  length  of  the  egg  about  two  inches  ten  lines, 
by  one  inch  and  eleven  lines  in  breadth  .2'8  by  1*9  in.]. 
After  they  have  begun  to  sit,  they  become  ver}'  bold  in  the 
defence  of  their  eggs ;  whilst  among  them,  I  was  amnsed 
with  one,  near  the  nest  of  which  I  was  sitting ;  it  retired  to 
a  certain  distance,  to  give  it  full  force  in  its  attack,  and  then 
made  a  stoop  at  my  head,  coming  within  two  or  three  yards 
of  me ;  this  it  continued  to  do,  incessantly,  till  I  left  it.* 
Mr.  Darling  [father  of  the  celebrated  Grace  Darling],  the 
keeper  of  the  light-house  on  the  island,  informs  me  that  an 
old  woman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  their  eggs,  had 
her  bonnet  almost  torn  to  pieces,  it  being  perforated  throagh- 
oat  by  their  bills."  This  species  is  later  in  laying  than  the 
Herring  Gull,  fresh  eggs  being  found  well  into  June.  Mr. 
Solby  observes  "  that  the  young,  upon  exclusion,  are  covered 
with  a  parti-coloured  down  of  grey  and  brown ;  but  this  is 
rapidly  hidden  by  the  growth  of  the  regular  feathers,  and  in 
a  month  or  five  weeks  they  are  able  to  take  wing."  The 
young  birds  of  former  seasons,  while  yet  immature  in  plum- 
age and  incapable  of  brooding  from  want  of  sufficient  age, 
are  not  permitted  by  the  adult  and  breeding  birds  to  inhabit 
the  breeding-stations  during  their  breeding-season,  but  are 
driven  away  to  other  localities. 

Small  surface-swimming  fishes,  upon  which  these  birds 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  air,  and  animal  substances 
floating,  or  brought  to  shore  by  the  tide,  form  their  most 
usual  food,  but  both  old  and  young  are  seen  occasionally  to 
go  inland  from  the  coast,  to  search  moist  pastures,  or  recently- 
ploughed  fields,  for  worms,  insects,  and  their  grubs.  Mr. 
T.  E.  Buckley  says  of  this  species  in  Sutherlandshire,  that 
it  eats  a  great  deal  of  grain  in  the  spring  months,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  visit  to  the  localities  in  which  it  breeds,  for  it  casts 

*  The  Rditor  had  a  aimilar  experience  at  Lniidy  Island,  and  wa«  obliged  to 
strike  a  bird  iieveral  bluira  witli  the  lamrod  of  bis  gnn  before  it  would  deHiBt. 
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ap  tbe  hnska  iu  '  quids  '  aa  Rooks  do.  Fisb  and  Ennall  crabs 
are  brought  ap  from  tbe  shore,  and  on  two  occasions  these 
birda  robbed  a  Goose's  nest  which  Mr.  Buckley  was  anxioim 
to  obtain.  As  it  is  more  of  an  inland  breeder  than  the 
Herring  Gall,  it  is  especially  injurioas  to  the  eggs  and  yoang 
of  moorland  pame  and  waterfowl,  and  on  the  coast  it  rivals 
its  congener  iu  its  depredations  on  tiie  eggs  of  Guillemots 
and  other  sea-birds.* 

A  bird  of  this  species,  kept  in  confinement,  is  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  owner  : — "  He  has  the  full  ranp;o  of  a  large  garden, 
his  escape  being  only  prevented  by  having  bis  wing  cut ;  but 
he  constantly  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  network 
cage,  the  residence  of  a  pair  of  silver  jihoasants;  not  very 
congenial  companions,  one  would  suppose,  for  a  roamer  of 
the  ocean.  But  such  is  the  fondness  of  almost  all  animated 
beings  for  society  of  some  kind  or  other,  that,  when  that 
of  their  own  species  is  out  of  reach,  they  will  often  attach 
themselves  to  creatures  of  a  very  different  character.  Near 
his  gallinaceous  friends  our  Gull  always  sleeps,  seldom  stray- 
ing to  any  considerable  distance  ;  though  he  seems  to  enjoy, 
at  times,  using  his  wings  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability;  half 
flying,  half  running,  in  all  directions,  apparently  for  mere 
amusement.  He  is,  however,  very  tamo,  and  will,  when 
hungry,  follow  any  of  the  family  about  the  garden  uttering  a 
peculiar  cry.  which  always  means  that  ho  is  quite  ready  for 
a  meal.  Indeed,  he  has  a  most  voracions  appetite,  and  the 
capacity  of  his  throat  is  truly  astonishing  ;  he  has  repeatedly 
swallowed  quite  whole,  with  beak,  claws  and  feathers,  various 
small  birds  which  hud  l)een  shot  and  thrown  to  him.  Mice, 
or  other  small  quadrupeds,  appear  equally  to  suit  bis  tasta  ; 
Bud,  though  he  has  no  objection  to  butcher's  meal,  he  seems 
rather  to  prefer  small  animals,  notwithstanding  tbe  hair, 
feathers,  Sec,  which  soractiroes  give  him  not  a  little  trouble 
to  dispose  of  satisfactorily.  The  way  iu  which  he  rouicdies 
this  difficulty  suggested  itself  the  first  time  a  bird  was  given 


*  Mr.  Abel  Chapman  ioformi  tb«  Editor  that  be  foand  »  Lerier  filack-bu!k«J 
ftull  Soating  dead  in  one  of  th«  lo«gh«  »t  Klidoo,  cbokod  hj  a  Wild  Durk't  egg 
wbieb  biw]  ftaek  in  it*  gollirt. 
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him  ;  I  believe  it  was  a  skylark.  After  some  ineffectual 
efforts  to  swallow  it,  he  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  as 
if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  ran  off  full  speed  to  a 
pan  of  water,  shook  the  bird  about  in  it  until  well  soaked, 
and  immediately  gulped  it  down  without  further  trouble. 
Since  that  time  he  invariably  has  recourse  to  the  same  expe- 
dient in  similar  cases." 

The  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  breeds  abundantly  in  the 
Faeroes  and  along  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Norway  and 
Finland ;  and  it  extends  from  the  Baltic  across  Russia  as 
high  up  as  Archangel.  It  is  not  known  to  breed  on  the 
coasts  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  although 
frequenting  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  but  it 
probably  nests  in  the  north-west  of  Franco,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  known  to  do  so  on  at  least  two  of  the  smaller  Channel 
Islands.  The  birds  which  breed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
inclusive  of  the  Faeroes  and  the  Sbetlands,  migrate  south- 
wards on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  visit  the  coasts,  inland 
lakes,  and  larger  rivers  of  the  Continent  down  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Black  Sea.  Capt.  Shelley  says  that  this 
species  ranges  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  retui'uiug  northwards  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  but  Von  Heuglin  states  that  it  is  a 
resident  in  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  It 
appears  to  be  very  rare,  if  indeed  it  occurs  at  all,  on  the 
Caspian ;  for  the  dark-mantled  Siberian  Hening  Gull,  L. 
afUnis,  replaces  it  on  that  great  inland  sea,  and  to  the  east 
of  it,  so  far  as  is  known,  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia  in  summer,  and  on  the  coasts  of  India  in  winter.  All 
the  examples  recorded  under  the  name  of  Larus  fuscus  from 
the  coast  of  Baluchistan  and  Siud  have  proved  to  be  L. 
affinis,  which  was,  probably,  Jerdon's  so-called  L.  fuscus 
procured  in  the  Deccau ;  such  are,  certainly,  the  birds  so 
named  by  Dybowski  from  Dauria ;  and  the  statement  that 
L.  fuscus  occurs  in  China  has  been  thoroughly  disproved 
(P.  Z.  S.  1878,  p.  174).  The  eastern  range  of  this  species 
cannot  therefore  be  traced  beyond  the  Caspian.  To  the 
westward  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  as  observed 
in  pairs  in  May  at  Teueriffe,  and  at  Madeira  in  June  ;   Col. 
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Irby  says  that  a  few  remain  to  nest  on  the  shorea  of  Morocco 
III  April ;  and  the  Editor  has  examined  specimens  obtained 
in  May  so  far  soulli  as  Senegal.  StatcmontH  that  this  species 
has  occurred  in  America  appear  to  l»c  qiiitf  unfounded. 

The  adult  hird  in  summer  lias  the  bill  yellow,  the  inferior 
angle  on  the  lower  mandible  red  ;  irides  straw-yellow;  head, 
and  the  whole  of  the  neck,  all  round,  pure  white  ;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  all  the  wing-feathers  very  dark  slate-grey  ;  the 
longer  scapulars,  tertials,  and  secondaries  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  forming  a  distinct  band  ;  upper  prianaries  broadly, 
and  lower  primaries  slightly,  tipped  with  white,  except  the 
outer  one  ;  a  sub-apical  white  mirror  on  the  outer  primary, 
and,  in  very  old  birds,  on  the  second  one  also  ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail-feathers  white ;  breast,  belly,  and  all  the 
under  surface  of  the  body  and  tail  pure  white  ;  legs  and  feet 
yellow.*  The  shortness  of  the  foot  as  compared  with  the 
tarsus  is  characteristic.  In  the  three  outer  primaries  the 
inner  web  becomes  paler  towards  the  edge,  but  there  is 
no  grey  wedge  to  form  that  pattern  which  distinguishes  tbo 
HeiTing  Gulls.  In  shade  of  mantle  there  is  much  variation, 
some  northern  examples  being  in  this  respect  as  light  as 
L.  ajlinis;  on  the  other  hand,  Egyptian  specimens  are  very 
dark  with  remarkably  bright  yellow  legs,  owing  probably  to 
climatic  influences.  In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are  streaked 
with  dusky-brown.  The  whole  length  of  a  male  is  twenty- 
three  inches;  from  the  anterior  joint  of  the  wing  to  the  eud 
of  the  longest  quill-feather  sixteen  inches.  The  female  is 
generally  less. 

The  young  bird  is  very  similar  in  plnmage  to  the  imma- 
ture Herring  Gull,  but  the  general  tint  of  the  upper  parts  is 
darker,  the  primaries  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  black,  and  the 
tail  \h  black  with  white  mottlings  only  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  on  the  outer  feathers  on  each  side.  With  increasing 
age  this  dark  band  breaks  up  and  finally  disappears.  The 
legs  and  feet,  which  are  first  Ught  brown,  very  soon  asaame 

*  In  the  '  SConlngUt,'  1H82,  |>.  70,  ix  tbe  re«nn)  of  an  ailult  bird  ibot  in 
October,  wliicb  htil  tbe  leg  itnd  fnnt  on  OM  nidt  bright  yrlloir,  ud  on  the  i)tb«r 
fleab-coloarcd. 
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a  yellowish  tinge.  This  species  takes  three  years  in  arriTing 
at  its  adult  plnmage,  and  breeds  when  all  bnt  foor  years  old. 
The  yoang  in  down  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Herring  Gnll. 

In  confinement  a  female  Lesser  Black-backed  Gall  bus 
been  known  to  pair  with  a  male  Herring  Gull,  and  on  the 
offspring  of  this  anion  Mr,  Cecil  Smith  writes  as  follows: — 

"  The  hybrid  between  these  two  Galls  mentioned  by  me 
at  p.  450  of  '  The  Zoologist '  for  1881*  as  having  been  bred 
in  my  pond  in  May,  1880,  and  allowed  to  fly,  has  from  that 
time  to  the  present  paid  me  frequent  visits,  sometimes  stay- 
ing for  two  or  three  days  together,  sometimes  leaving  im- 
mediately after  feeding-time,  and  sometimes  not  making  its 
appearance  for  weeks  together.  It  has  now  so  nearly  reached 
its  adult  plumage  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  a  short 
description  of  it,  as  I  have  lately  had  a  good  many  oppor- 
tunities of  looking  at  it,  and  am  always  afraid  each  visit  may 
be  its  last,  as  it  might  meet  with  an  accident  on  one  of  its 
journeys  to  and  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  though  as  a  rale 
it  flies  very  high  and  quite  out  of  shot.  The  wing-coverts 
and  mantle  appear  now  to  have  assumed  their  fully  adult 
colouring,  there  being  none  of  the  brown  markings  of  the 
immature  plumage  left.  The  quills,  however,  are  not  those 
of  the  adult  bird,  though  I  should  think  after  another  moult 
they,  as  well  as  the  tail-feathers,  which  still  have  a  few  brown 
markings  left,  would  be  so.  The  wing-coverts  and  mantle 
are  very  pale  indeed  for  a  Black-back,  though  much  too 
dark  for  a  Herring  Gull.  The  legs  are  flesh-colour,  like 
the  Herring  Gull,  if  anything  a  little  brighter  and  more 
highly  coloured,  now  showing  no  sign  of  the  yellow  of  the 
Lesser  Black-back,  Any  one  shooting  it  and  describing  it 
might  say  it  was  a  pale  Lesser  Black-back  with  the  legs 
and  feet  coloured  like  those  of  a  Herring  Gull,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would  speak  of  it  as  a  dark  Herring  Gull " 
(Zool.  1883,  p.  174).  This  bird  was  shot  in  the  following 
May,  and  preserved. 

*  Owing  to  the  inversion  of  a  figare,  the  jear  in  which  the  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gull  was  taken  from  the  nest  was  printed  1879  instead  of  1876.  If  not 
ctrrectcd,  it  would  appear  that  this  species  had  bred  in  its  first  year. 
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bird  remains  all  the  year.  From  the  Author's  statement  iu 
former  Editions,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  this  species  used  to  nest  in  the  marshes 
about  the  estuary  of  that  river;  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
do  so.  At  the  {Present  day  a  few  scattered  pairs  breed  on 
the  cliifs  of  Dorsetshire  ;  and,  in  decreasing  numbers,  ou 
Lundy  Island,  but  the  Steep  Holmes,  higher  up  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  mentioned  in  former  Editions,  have  cer- 
tainly been  abandoned  for  at  least  forty  years.  Some  nest 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in  Scilly;  and  on  the  rocky 
coast  of  Wales  there  are  several  breeding-places ;  a  colony 
also  inhabits  an  islet  in  a  small  elevated  llyn  in  the 
Snowdon  district.  On  the  east  coast  of  England  no  breed- 
ing-place is  known  to  exist ;  but  the  old  birds,  generally  in 
pairs,  and  the  young,  arc  found  iu  considerable  numbers 
from  July  to  the  foUowiug  spring,  when  the  former  retire 
northwards  to  breed. 

In  Scotland  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  is  far  more 
abundant,  especially  in  summer,  on  the  deeply  indented 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  north  and  west.  A  few  are  said 
to  breed  on  Ailsa  Craig  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and  Mr.  R. 
Gray  says  that  twelve  or  fourteen  pairs  annually  take  up 
their  quarters  ou  the  island  of  Inchmoiu  iu  Loch  Lomond. 
Other  breeding-places  ai-e  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  and  ou  the  inland  lochs  up  to  Sutherlandshire, 
where,  however,  the  species  is  not  very  common  ;  but  in  the 
Hebrides  there  are  many,  both  on  the  isolated  '  stacks '  and 
ou  the  small  grass-covered  islets  of  the  fresh-  and  salt- 
water lochs.  In  the  Orkneys  its  nesting-haunts  are  com- 
paratively few ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the 
Shctlands,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  on  the  flat 
top  of  the  '  stack '  known  as  the  Holm  of  Noss,  to  which 
access  was  formerly  obtained  by  means  of  a  cradle  slung  on 
two  parallel  ropes. 

In  Ireland  this  sj^^^^ies  is  found  upon  the  coast  throughout 
the  year,  and,  according  to  Thomi)8on,  it  is  much  more 
abundant  iu  Belfast  Lough  than  the  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gull.     Its  breeding- places  are    scattered   along  the    rocky 
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coast,  but  uo  consideralile  colonies  sach  an  those  of  Scotland 
arc  known. 

Ill  the  Faeroes,  iluj or  FeiUlen  observed  Ihf  Gieat  Bluck- 
backed  Gull  breedin<;  in  isokted  pairs;  und  in  Iceland  it  is 
generally  distributed,  especiiilly  in  the  south-west;  nesting 
on  Iho  coftst  and  also  on  the  fresh-water  lukes.  It  Jireeds  in 
Norwfty  and  Sivedeu  in  consideriible  nutuliers,  as  well  as  ou 
the  sbores  of  the  North  Sea ;  and,  sparingly,  near  Archangel, 
ran^png  as  far  east  as  the  Petfhora ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  north-west  of  France,  no  other  localilieH  are  known 
to  he  resorted  to  for  incubation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
althongli  the  species  is  of  genenJ  distributitm  along  the 
coasts;  and  it  also  occurs  on  the  inliind  walj-rs  down  to 
Sarepta  on  the  Vo1^;k.  In  the  Mediterranean  immatiint 
birds  have  been  ubtninod  as  far  east  as  Greece,  bat  a<l«Us 
are  very  rare  in  any  jtortion  of  that  luiid-lockod  hoh.  ^Vest- 
ward,  it  ranges  to  the  Canaries,  which  appear  to  be  its 
southern  limit.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is 
fonnd  breeding  genfriilly  thmiighout  l.Xanish  Greenland  up 
to  68°  N.  lat.  ;  and  it  has  been  obser\'ed  in  Huffiu  Hay. 
Southward,  it  nests  in  Labrador,  and  in  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Maine ;  it  occurs  ou  the  great  lakes ;  ranges  to  Florida 
in  winter ;  and  has  been  obtained  in  the  month  of  December 
in  the  Rermudas  (Zool.  1877,  p.  499).  On  the  Pacific  side 
it  has  recently  been  procured  on  two  occasions — when 
udiuerous  examples  were  observed — ou  the  Alaskan  shore  of 
Bering  Strait  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  by  this  route  that  it  reaches 
Japan,  where  several  adult  specimens  have  been  obtained  by 
Captain  Blakistou.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  otir  species 
is  represented  by  [Airns  domin'icanui,  a  bird  witli  a  very 
stout  bill,  browuish-blai'k  mantle,  and  olivaceous  logs  and 
feet :  somewhat  smaller  than,  hut  quite  as  vorooious  as  its 
northern  relative.  The  Dominican  (lall  ranges  from  New 
Zealand,  by  Kergnelen  and  the  other  desolate  iulands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  to  South  Africa,  the  Falklands.  and  both 
sides  of  South  America. 

The  nest  of  the  Great  Black-hacked   Gull    ia  generally 
large  in   size,  deeply  hollowed,  and  formed  of  dry  grass, 
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sheep's- wool,  and  heather.  Nidification  commences  early 
in  May;  the  eggs,  usually  three  in  number,  being  of  a 
yellowish-brown,  boldly  blotched  with  slate-grey  and  amber ; 
and  measuring  on  the  average  3  in.  by  2*1  in. ;  but  if  the  first 
clutch  is  taken,  the  eggs  of  the  second  laying  are  generaUy 
smaller.  The  Rev.  Robert  Holdsworth  sent  the  Author  word 
that,  from  an  egg  of  this  species,  taken  off  the  Bolt  Head- 
land by  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Vigilant,  excise-cutter,  and 
kept  in  a  blanket  by  day,  and  near  the  fireplace  at  night  for 
about  ten  days,  a  young  Gull  was  hatched  and  reared  by 
the  crew  ;  and  for  many  years  lived  quite  tame  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  smith  at  Dartmouth.  It  swam  in  the  river  every 
day,  and  looked  out  for  the  fishermen  returning  from  sea, 
who  used  to  throw  small  fish  to  it.  This  fine  species  occa- 
sionally visits  the  inland  waters  of  our  islands,  especially 
when  in  immature  plumage,  but  the  adults  seldom  go  far 
from  the  sea,  or  the  tidal  portions  of  rivers. 

The  Great  Black-backed  Gull  feeds  ou  fish,  and  any 
animal  matter ;  it  has  been  known  to  destroy  weak  lambs ; 
and  young  ducks  and  wounded  waterfowl  are  swallowed 
whole,  or,  if  too  large,  are  drowned  and  torn  to  pieces.  It 
is  a  terrible  destroyer  of  eggs,  and  much  detested  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  localities  where  the  Eider  Ducks  and  other 
useful  birds  make  their  nests ;  it  is  also  partial  to  carrion. 
Its  flight  is  powerful,  and  majestic ;  and  its  loud  harsh 
croak,  or  laugh,  easily  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
species.  As  a  proof  of  its  strength,  Mr.  R.  Gray  states 
that  oue  shot  on  the  Fame  Islands,  at  some  distance  from 
the  water,  was  found  to  have  swallowed  a  piece  of  fish  about 
four  inches  long,  to  which  had  been  fastened  two  hooks  and 
a  strong  line  thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  stone  seven 
pounds  in  weight  at  the  end.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
this  Gull  gives  timely  warning  of  danger  to  the  Seal,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Knox,  in  his  *  Autumn  on  the  Spey  *  (p.  84),  has 
given  an  account  of  an  instance  which  came  under  his  obser- 
vation. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  bill  pale  yellow,  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  under  mandible  reddish-orange,  the  whole 
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bill  verj  large  and  otrong ;  the  hides  straw-yellow,  the  edgea 
of  the  eyelids oraoge  ;  head,  neck,  tail,  and  entire  anderparta 
pure  white  ;  back,  wiug-coverts,  scapularies,  secondaries,  aud 
tertials  Mack  witb  a  tinge  of  dark  slate,  the  feathers  of  Ibe 
three  latter  Reries  ending  in  white ;  primaries  nearly  black, 
the  first  quill-feather  white  for  the  lower  two  and  a  half 
iDches ;  the  second  for  rather  less,  and  barred  with  black  on 
the  inner  web ;  all  the  others  tipped  with  white,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  webs  being  lead-grey  ;  upper  tail-coverts  aud 
tail-featheis  pure  white — in  less  mature  birds  the  white 
of  the  outer  primary  is  barred  across,  and  the  second  is 
white  only  at  the  extremity  ;  legs  and  feet  flesh-colour.  In 
winter  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  occiput  are  slightly 
streaked  with  aah-grey.  The  whole  length  of  an  adult  male 
is  about  thirty  inches  ;  the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  quill-fcather  twenty  inches.  The 
female  measures  twenty-seven  inches,  and  her  wing  nineteen 
inches.  The  bird  from  which  the  figure  here  inserted  was 
taken,  was  given  to  the  Author  by  his  friend  Mr.  Broderip, 
and  was  shot  at  Putney  during  the  frost  which  occurred 
early  in  February,  1841. 

The  young  birds  in  their  stages  to  matarity  resemble  the 
young  of  the  Lesser  Black-backed  and  Herring  Galls,  but 
are  always  much  larger,  their  legs  are  paler  in  colour,  and 
the  light  and  dark  markings  of  the  plumage  are  mure  sharply 
defined  than  in  the  Herring  Gull,  with  which  alone  they  can 
possibly  bo  confounded.  The  nestlings  are  so  similar  that 
no  distinguishing  characters  can  be  indicated. 

In  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  the  Great 
Black-backed  Gall  has  paired  on  several  occasions  witb  the 
Yellow-legged  Herring  Gull,  but  the  eggs  laid  have  not 
proved  fertile. 
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of  both  the  species  of  Whitc-wiuged  Qnlls  iucladed  in  this 
work.  The  habits  of  this  Gall  as  observed  bj  hliQaclf  are 
thus  described  : — "  This  species  is  never  known  to  breed  in 
Shetland.  It  arrives  iu  that  country  about  the  middle  of 
autumn,  and  leaves  it  towards  the  end  of  spring.  Its  favourite 
resortH  are  the  entrances  of  the  more  exposed  bays  ;  or  the 
ocean,  a  few  miles  off  the  laud,  where  it  is  often  found  assid- 
uously attending  (he  tishiog-boats,  to  pick  up  any  offal  that 
may  be  thrown  overboard  ;  and  it  is  often  taken  by  a  lino 
and  hook  baited  with  fish,  when  engaged  in  this  purfiuit.  It 
is  greedy  and  voracious,  to  a  proverb;  and,  when  allured  by 
carrion,  which  seems  to  be  its  favourite  food,  becomes  com- 
paratively indiflerent  to  danger.  It  then  quits  the  ocean 
and  the  headlands,  enters  the  bays,  and  boldly  ventures 
inland.  Its  usual  deportment  is  grave  and  silent,  exhibit- 
ing little  of  tbe  cbaracteristic  vivacity  or  iiiquiaitivoncss  of 
many  of  its  tribe,  and  it  is  roused  to  ex<  rtiun  chiefly  by  a 
Bcnso  of  danger,  or  the  cravings  of  hunger.  When  it  flies 
it  extends  its  wings  more,  and  its  titght  is  also  more  buoyant 
than  that  of  the  other  species  of  Gull ;  and,  when  not  in 
quest  of  food,  it  is  of  a  reserved  disposition,  seldom  coming 
within  the  range  of  a  fowling-piece,  but  soars  at  a  respectful 
distance,  uttering,  at  intervals,  a  hoarse  scream,  of  a  sound 
quite  peculiar  to  itself.  It  exhibits  none  of  that  remarkable 
instinct  su  predominant  in  many  of  the  larger  species  of 
the  genus,  which  prompts  them  frequently,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  to  warn  other  animals  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
sportsman  ;  but  wiion  once  alarmed,  it  commonly  flies  ofl*. 
Iu  the  mouth  of  November,  1820,  I  observed  a  flock  of 
upwards  of  n  hundred  of  this  species  in  the  Bay  of  Balta 
Sound,  in  Shetland.  They  remained  there  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  going  out  to  sea,  in  search  of  food,  regularly,  at  a 
particular  period  of  the  tide,  aud  retaroing  to  rest  for  some 
time  iu  the  Bay.  During  this  time  I  bad  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  obsorving  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  of  com- 
pletely confirming  all  the  views  I  had  previously  entertained 
concerning  them.  It  is  in  Unst,  tbe  most  northerly  island 
of  the  group,  that  I   have  found  it   most  frequently,    and 
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where  it  is  chiefly  known.  It  is  there  that  I  have  observed 
it  first  to  arnve,  and  this  most  generally  occurred  when  the 
wind  was  favourable  from  the  Arctic  regions." 

To  this  account  the  late  Dr.  Saxby  adds  that  he  has  seen 
the  Glaucous  Gull  iu  Shetland  in  May  and  Jane,  and  on 
the   17Lh  of  the  latter  month   he  once   saw  two  birds    in 
what  appeiired  to  bo  the  second  year's  plumage,  on  the  Loch 
of  Clift',  iu  Unst.     The  first  birds  returning  for  the  winter 
usually   appeared  there    about    the    middle  of  October   in 
small   flocks    composed   of  old  and  young,   the  latter  pro- 
dominating.     In  winter  by  far  the  larger  proportion  wore 
young  birds,  nearly  all  the  old  ones  habitually  disappearing 
shortly  after  their  arrival.     This    Gull  frequently  congre- 
gates in  considerable  numbers ;  and  one  day,  iu  November 
1864,  he  saw  a  flock  numbering  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
pass  over,  on  the  way  southward,  in  the  face  of  a  gale  of 
wind.     This    fine  Gull  is  also  a  visitor  to    the  Orkneys, 
and   it  sometimes  occurs  in  considerable   numbers  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,     During  the  winter  of  1872-3,  large 
flocks  were  observed  by  Mr.  R.  Gray,  and  others  (Pr.  N.  H. 
Soc.   Glasgow,  1873,  p.  198),  in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth. 
On  the  west  coast,  according  to  the  same  authority  (B.  of 
W.  of  Scotl.  p.  490),  this  species  is  in  general  less  plentiful, 
remaining  for  the  most  part  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  and  seldom  roaming  within  the  circle  of  the  inner 
islands.    In  England  it  is,  naturally,  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence iu  the  northoru  than   in  the   southern  districts,  but 
examples  in  immature  plumage  are  observed  on  the  east 
coast  down  to  Norfolk  almost    every  autumn   and  winter, 
adults  being  much  rarer.     At  irregular  intervals  it  has  been 
obtained  on  the  entire  coast  of  England,  although  less  fre- 
quently in  the  south-west ;  but  the  fine  specimen  from  which 
the  illustration  was  taken  was  shot  by  Mr.  Francis  Edwards, 
of  Bristol,  in  the  winter  of  1840,  on  the    Severn.     It  has 
also  been  shot  in  Cambridgeshire  aud  other  inland  counties. 
Its  visits  to  Ireland  are  comparatively  rare,  and  irregular. 

To  the  FiertMJ  Islands  the  Glaucous  Gull  is  u  visitor  from 
autumn  to  spring,  but  it  breeds  sparingly  in  the  northern 
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portions  of  Norway  aud  Russia;  and  more  abundantly  in 
Novaya  Zemlya,  aud  along  tbc  entire  coast  of  Arctic  Siberia 
to  Bering  Straits.  In  winter  it  occurs  not  iinfrequently  on 
the  coasts  of  northern  and  temperate  Europe,  wauderiug 
as  far  south  as  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  That  it  occa- 
sionally enters  the  Mediterranean  is  showTi  by  the  fact  that 
two  examples  have  been  obtained  in  Ligaria  ;  M.  Alleon 
procured  it  on  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  it  has  also  been  killed  in 
Bohemia,  and  other  inland  places.  Returning  to  its  summer 
habitat,  we  find  this  Gull  generally  distributed  in  Spitsbergen  ; 
it  is  common  and  resident  in  Iceland  ;  and  is  by  far  the  most 
numerons  of  the  larger  species  found  in  Greenland,  whence 
its  range  extends,  up  to  82|"  N.  lat.,  throughout  the  entire 
Arctic  regions  of  America  as  far  as  Bering  Sea.  On  the  east 
side  it  straggles  in  winter  as  far  as  the  Middle  States  ;  and, 
in  the  North  Pacific,  to  the  southeru  portions  of  Alaska : 
whilst,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  it  ranges  along  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka  to  the  Kuril  Islands,  and  occasionally  to 
Hakodats,  Japan,  where  Captain  Blakiston  obtained  imma- 
ture specimens.  It  necessarily  abandons  the  high  Arctic 
regions  in  September,  and  its  retarn  to  the  extreme  north 
doea  not  take  place  until  June. 

On  the  North  Pacific  coasts  from  America  to  Kamtschatka, 
straggling  to  Japan  in  winter,  ia  found  a  distinct  species, 
I.ants  ijlauceKenx,  which  baa  the  primaries  faintly  chequered 
with  grey,  giving  the  bird  the  appearance  of  a  washed-out 
Herring  Gull.  A  supposed  new  species  from  Cumberland 
Sound,  on  the  east  side,  has  lately  l)ecn  described  by  the 
name  of  L.  kumlirni. 

Scuresby,  iu  his  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  says  of  the 
Glaucous  Gull,  "  Ijirua  imperiosua  might  perhaps  be  a  more 
characteristic  name  for  ibis  lordly  bird,  and  would  corre- 
spond pretty  nearly  with  the  name.  Burgomaster  or  Burger- 
meister,  aa  generally  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch.  It  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  feathered  tribe 
in  the  Spitsbergen  regions,  as  none  of  its  class  dare  dispute 
its  authority,  when,  with  unhesitating  superiority,  it  descends 
on    its  prey,   though   in   the  possession   uf   another.     The 
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Bargomaster  is  not  a  nnmeroas  species,  and  yet  it  is  a 
general  attendant  on  the  whale-fishers  whenerer  any  spoils 
are  to  be  obtained.  It  then  hovers  over  the  scene  of  action, 
and,  having  marked  out  its  morsel,  descends  npon  it  and 
carries  it  off  on  the  mng.  On  its  descent,  the  most  dainty 
pieces  must  be  relinquished,  thongh  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Fulmar  Petrel,  the  Ivory  Gull,  or  the  Kittiwake.  It  seldom 
alights  in  the  water.  When  it  rests  on  the  ice,  it  selects  a 
hummock,  and  fixes  itself  on  the  highest  pinnacle.  It  is  a 
rapacious  animal,  and,  when  without  other  food,  falls  npon 
the  smaller  species  of  birds  and  eats  them.  I  have  found  the 
bones  of  a  small  bird  in  its  stomach,  and  have  observed  it  in 
pursuit  of  the  little  Auk.  Its  eggs  I  have  found  on  the  beach 
of  Spitsbergen,  deposited  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Tern,  namely,  on  the  shingle,  above  high-water  mark,  where 
the  full  power  of  the  sun  falls." 

The  remarks  of  Faber  in  reference  to  this  species  at  Ice- 
land are,  in  substance,  as  follows  : — This  bird  remains  here 
all  the  year,  keeping  the  open  sea  in  winter,  and  breeding  in 
summer  on  the  rocks  of  tlie  southern  and  western  parts  in 
company  with  LaruH  marinus,  which  it  resembles  in  some 
of  its  habits,  in  its  nest,  and  its  eggs.  It  attacks  smaller 
birds,  and  robs  their  nests  for  food.  It  feeds  also  on  Cancer 
jmlex  and  araneus ;  extracts  the  soft  animals  from  the  shells 
of  Venus  islandica,  Pecten  islandicua,  and  searches  closely 
for  the  Lump-suckiug  fish,  Cyclopterus  lumptis. 

The  Glaucous  Gull  makes  its  nest  indifferently  on  the 
projecting  ledges  of  lofty  cliffs,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  On 
Spitsbergen  the  liev.  A.  E.  Eaton  found  nests  among  the 
sitting  Eider  Ducks,  and  one  was  placed  npon  the  upturned 
roots  of  a  spruce  fir  among  the  drift  wood.  Eggs  were 
taken  on  the  15th  June,  and  young  observed  on  the  13th 
July  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  8811).  The  egg  is  of  a  stone-colour, 
spotted  with  ash-grey  and  two  shades  of  brown,  and  measures 
2"9  by  2  in.  The  Glaucous  Gull  has  bred  and  successfully 
reared  its  young  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  on 
several  occasions. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  bill  yellow,  the  inferior  angle  of 
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the  lower  mandible  orange-red  ;  irides  Ftraw-yellow  ;  all  the 
plumage  nearly  white,  but  with  a  tinge  of  pale-grey  over  the 
buck  and  wiiifT-coverts  ;  primaries  white,  reuchlug  but  little, 
if  any,  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ;  legs  and  feet  bright  pink 
flesh-colour.  Old  males  have  been  taken  measuring,  from 
the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers,  ihitty- 
twa  and  even  thirty-three  inches  ;  the  wing,  from  the  curpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- feather,  nineteen  inches. 
The  females  are  smaller :  eometimcs  considerably  so.  In 
winter  the  head  and  neck  are  streaked  with  ash-grey. 

The  young  has  the  bill  pale  brown  at  the  base,  the  point  dark 
horn-colour ;  the  irides  dark  blue  ;  head,  neck,  Laek,  and  wing- 
coverts  a  mixture  of  pale  ash-brown  and  dull  white  ;  scapulars 
and  tertials  transversely  barred  with  pale  brown,  and  tipped 
with  greyish-white  ;  primaries  and  secondurics  uniform  pale 
yellowish-grey ;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  dull  white,  barred 
with  pale  brown ;  tail-feathers  uniform  yellowish-brown ; 
wings  only  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  chin,  throat, 
and  breast  dull  white,  mottled  with  pale  brown,  belly  more 
uniform  in  colour,  and  greyish-brown ;  legs  and  feet  livid 
flesh-colour.  The  next  year  the  mottlings  become  paler ; 
aud  just  before  the  final  autumnal  moult,  when  the  pearl-grey 
mantle  will  be  assumed,  the  colour  is  of  a  nearly  nniform 
cifamy  or  even  perfect  white.  Birds  in  this  particular  stage, 
which  lasts  but  a  very  short  time,  are  very  rarely  obtained  ; 
and  on  one  example  procured  in  North  America  Richard- 
son bestowed  the  name  of  Iahhs  hutchinai;  similar  ones  have 
since  then  been  taken  in  Japan  and  in  Norway,  and  the 
Editor  has  seen  birds  pass  through  this  stage  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  downy  uoHtling  is  of  a  somewhat  greyer  tint  than  the 
young  Herring  Gull,  and  the  markings  on  the  back  are 
fewer  and  fainter. 
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Lawrence  Edmonston,  of  Unst,  in  Sbetlund;  and  since  its 
specific  distinctnosH  from  the  Glamcoaa  Gull  has  been  recog- 
nized, it  has  proved  to  be  a  tolerably  frequent,  although  a 
somewhat  irregular,  visitor  to  our  shores.  According  to  Mr, 
R.  Gray,  immature  birds  occur  almost  every  year  on  the 
eantern  side  of  Scotland,  from  Shetland  to  Berwick,  and  on 
the  west  from  Skye  to  Ayrshire,  although  adults  are  rare. 
The  winter  of  1872-3,  which  saw  such  an  unusual  arrival 
of  Glaucous  (i-ulla  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  was  still  morn 
remarkable  for  the  occurrence  of  tlie  Iceland  Gull;  and  the 
following  details  are  extracted  from  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  suliject  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ilarvie-Brown  (Pr.  N.  IT.  Soc. 
Glasgow,  1878,  p.  210)  :— 

"  When  first  observed  and  commented  upon,  a  few  speci- 
mens of  tho  rarer  species  of  White-winged  Gnll  [lAiriia 
li'ucopterm)  had  been  observed  by  Dr.  Dewar,  and  afterwards 
they  were  seen  in  some  nombers  by  Mr.  Gray  and  myself  on 
the  4th  January-  As  Mr.  Gray  mentioned  in  his  paper,  we 
ideuliiied  at  least  six  adult  birds  of  this  species  on  that  day. 
Since  then  I  have  met  with  them  abundantly ;  on  some  days 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  Glaucous  Gull 
(/>.  /liiiuma).  But  it  was  only  at  sunrise  on  the  13th  of  tliis 
month  that  I  realized  in  my  mind  tho  vast  numbers  which 
are  frefjuonting  the  firth.  Whether  those  I  saw  on  this  day 
had  only  lately  arrived,  or  had  merely  remained  out  of  sight, 
it  is  difficult  of  coarse  to  determine,  but  I  think,  from  what 
I  have  observed  of  late,  that  tho  latter  is  tho  more  probable 
supposition.  On  the  above-mentioned  date,  I  conntcd  in  a 
few  seconds  no  less  than  twelve  adult  Iceland  Gulls  as  they 
flew  low  against  the  wind,  showing  the  wliite  primaries  dis- 
tinctly, and  as  I  afterwards  slowly  drifted  in  a  boat  along  the 
side  of  tho  mud-banks,  Iceland  Gulls  were  constantly  in 
sight — two,  three,  or  even  more  at  a  time.  Thcao  birds 
wore  all  flying  away  inland  ;  and,  in  company  with  Glaucous 
and  other  OuUa,  were  alighting  on  a  ploughed  field  on 
Dunnuiro  estate.  Towards  tho  afternoon  scarcely  a  single 
Icfliind  Gull  was  visible  over  the  water.  .\»  u  large  body  of 
Gulls  have  for  some  time  past  frequentofl  this  particular  field, 
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I  am  in  the  belief  tbat  the  Iceland  Gulls  have  been  generally 
associating  with  them,  and,  in  fact,  tbat  thoy  are  not  so 
exclusively  mnritimo  in  their  habits  as  has  been  described. 
Moreover,  it  ia  seldom  that  I  have  observed  the  Iceland  Gull 
folio winfj  the  shoals  of  Garvies  (Cbipfa  gprattus),  or  fishing 
for  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Kittiwake  (Ri«sa  tridacttjUi), 
or  even  to  the  same  extent  as  the  (rlaucous  or  other  large 
Gulls.  They  seem  rather  to  hold  aloof  from  the  other  species 
when  the  latter  are  fishing,  and  fly  often  in  pairs  far  inland 
over  the  mud-flats.  Upon  other  occasions,  on  firing  a  shot 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  crowd  of  Gulls  was  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  mud,  I  have  observed  that  they  almost 
invariably  wing  their  way  to  the  above-mentioned  field  ;  and, 
when  the  tide  rises,  and  the  fishermen  begin  drawing  their 
nets,  do  not,  like  the  other  species,  floL-k  down  to  feed  on  the 
fish  which  escape  through  the  meshes,  and  which  struggle 
for  a  time  near  the  surface. 

"  Upon  the  15th  of  January  I  again  paid  an  early  visit  to 
the  coast,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  pier.  Thonsaads 
of  great  Gulls — Larus  mariiius,  L.  fusctts,  L.  glauciis,  and 
L.  arcfiinlntus — were  massed  together  on  the  mud-edge,  aud 
on  examining  them  carefully  with  ray  glass,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish many  of  the  more  slender-built  Iceland  Gulls 
amonp;8t  them.  At  length  one  adult  Iceland  Gull  flew  past 
me,  and  I  fired,  but  inefi'ectualty.  With  the  rushing  noise 
of  many  wings,  tbe  great  body  of  Gulls  rose,  at  the  report  of 
the  gun,  and,  along  with  other  flocks  lower  down  the  firth, 
winged  their  way,  as  before,  inland,  and  the  air  became  filled 
as  by  a  snow-drift. 

"  Before  they  all  took  wing,  however,  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  Glaucous  and  Iceland  Gulls  when 
at  rest,  and  the  experiences  of  this,  and  of  another  trip  com- 
bined, have  led  mo  to  the  following  conclusions  : — Apart 
from  the  inferior  size  of  L.  leucoptcriis,  which  in  itself  alone 
cannot  be  accepted  as  n  criterion  for  distinction,  this  species 
can  bo  separated  by  the  field  naturalist  from  the  Glaucous 
Gull,  by  its  neater,  more  slender  appearance,  standing  higher 
on  its  legs,  having  a  more  cuneate  shape  posteriorly,  and  the 
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uings  more  tapering  vvbeii  closeil.  Further,  it  appeared  to 
mo  that  the  Glaucous  Gulls,  when  resting  on  the  raud,  and 
with  the  wings  dosed,  carried  the  tips  of  the  winjjs  hifjher 
than  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  that  the  Icehmd  Gulls  carried 
their  wings  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  tail; 
thus  impartinfj  to  these  birds  a  more  tidy,  trim  appearance 
than  their  big  brothers  possessed.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  tame  Goose  of  onr  farm-yards,  and  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  with  it  the  lighter,  handsomer  furm  of  the 
tamed  Grey-lag  Goose  {AnscTjenis)^  will  more  easily  under- 
stand some  of  the  comparisons  I  have  above  drawn.  "When 
flying,  the  action  of  the  Iceland  (itill  is  more  airy  anrl  buoyant 
— less  owl-like — than  that  of  the  Glaucous  Gull.  The  adults, 
when  flying  low  or  against  a  dark  cloud,  show  the  white 
primaries,  like  a  narrow  strip  of  silver,  along  the  wing." 

Mr.  Hanie-Brown  adds  that  the  Iceland  Gull  is  bj* 
far  the  moat  wary  species  of  Gull  frequenting  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  the  adults  being  especially  shy.  On  the  coast  of 
England  it  is  naturally  n  rarer  visitant  ;  nevertheless, 
immature  specimens  have  been  obtained  along  tho  entire 
coast  as  far  as  Cornwall,  although  at  irregular  intervals.  A 
large  ntiral)er  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  in  Jan- 
nary  and  February  1873  ;  in  the  winter  of  1874-5,  after 
long-continued  gales,  both  yonng  and  old  wero  numerous 
on  the  coast  of  South  Devon  ;  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has 
recorded  the  occurrence  of  an  immature  example  on  the  l*2th 
of  Deccmhcr,  1881,  so  far  inland  as  Somerton,  which  is 
almost  in  tho  middle  of  the  county  of  Somerset.  On  its 
migration  northwards  this  species  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Cordeanx  in  the  Humber  district  as  late  as  the  18th  of 
.\priL 

In  Ireland  Mr.  R.  Warren  states  that  about  the  estnary 
of  the  Moy  immature  birds  are  oo^-asionally  seen  in  winter, 
bat  not  every  year ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  observed  an 
adult  specimen  on  the  7th  of  May,  1875  (Zool.  1877,  p. 
82r.),  On  other  parts  of  the  coast  it  would  appear  to  be  of 
rare  and  irregular  occurrence. 

The  Iceland  Gnll  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Fieroes,  Nor- 
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way,  and  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel  as 
far  as  the  north-west  of  France.  Eastwards  its  occarrence 
rests  npon  a  single  specimen  brought  from  Noraja  Zemlya, 
identified  by  Dr.  A.  Yon  Pelzeln,  and  the  expression  of  a 
belief  by  Yon  Middendorff  that  he  saw  this  species  on  the 
Taimyr  in  75°  N.  lat.  Westward  it  occurs  in  Iceland,  where 
Faber  first  observed  it,  and  the  sabstance  of  his  remarks 
may  be  thus  given : — 

This  is  the  only  Gull  that  passes  the  winter  in  Iceland 
without  breeding  there  in  summer.     I  have  travelled  oxer 
most  of  the  coast  of  the  island,  but  have  never  found   its 
breeding-place.     No  L.  leiicopterus   occur  on  the  rocks  of 
Faxe  or  Bredebugt  towards  the  west,  where  L.  glnucus  breeds 
in  large  colonies.    A  few  days  after  the  middle  of  September, 
the  first  specimens,  both  old  and  young,  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  confining  themselves  to  the 
northern  parts,  among  the  small  inlets  of  which  great  num- 
bers pass  the  winter.     When  I  lived  on  the  innermost  of  the 
small  fiords  on  the  northern  coast,  these  birds  were  our  daily 
guests.     Towards  the  end  of  April  their  numbers  decreased, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  they  had  nearly  all  disappeared  from 
Iceland.     These  tame  birds  came  on  land  by  my  winter 
dwelling  on  the  northern  coast,  to    snap  up  the  entraUs 
thrown  away  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fought  fiercely  for  them 
with  the  Raven.    I  had  made  one  so  tame  that  it  came  every 
morning  at  a  certain  time  to  my  door  to  obtain  food,  and 
then  flew  away  again.     It  gave  me  notice  of  its  arrival  by 
its   cry.     This  Gall   indicated  to  the   seal-shooters  in  the 
fiord  where  they  should  look  for  the  seals,  by  continually 
following  their  track  in  the  sea,  and  hovering  in  flocks,  and 
with  incessant  cries  over  them  ;  and  whilst  the  seals  hnnted 
the  sprat  and  the  capeling  towards  the  surface  of  the  water, 
these  Gulls  precipitated  themselves  down  upon  the  fish  and 
snapped  them  up.     In  like  manner  they  follow  the  track 
of  the  cod-fish  in  the  sea,  to  feed  upon  the  booty  hnnted  up 
by  this  fish  of  prey.     In  the  winter  of  1820-21,  which    I 
passed  at  Debratte,  on  the  southern  coast,  there  was  not  a 
single  //.  leiicopterus  to  be  seen  ;  on  the  1st  of  March,  1821, 
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the  sbore  was  almost  free  of  sea-gulls  ;  but  as  I  stepped  out 
of  my  room  early  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  air  was  almost 
filled  with  a  species  of  Luritn  which  had  appeared  suddenly. 
As  I  approached  and  looked  up  at  them,  I  soon  recognized  my 
L.  leucoptenm,  which  had  airived  in  great  numbers  daring 
the  night.  The  Icelanders  concluded,  from  the  sudden 
appearance  of  these  Gulls,  that  shoals  of  codfish  must  have 
arrived  ou  the  coast.  They  got  ready  their  boats  and  netsi 
and  the  fish  had  in  truth  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  the 
fishing  for  that  season  commenced  immediately.  Here,  where 
hitherto  an  ornithological  quiet  had  reigned,  everything  now 
became  enlivened  through  the  arrival  of  these  birds,  which, 
without  intermission,  and  with  incessant  cries,  hovered  over 
the  nets.  If  I  wished  to  shoot  this  Gull  I  observed  the  time 
when  the  fishing-boats  lauded,  and  this  tamo  bird  followed 
the  boats  to  shore  in  order  to  feed  on  the  parts  which  were 
thrown  away  by  the  fishermen.  I  heard  afterwards  that  this 
particular  species  of  Gull  had  been  very  scarce  during  that 
winter  on  the  northern  coast ;  the  Greenland  ice  had  filled 
up  all  the  inlets  there,  and  the  birds  were  thus  driven  to  the 
southern  shore,  where  I  had  again  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing them.  In  this  year,  1821,  they  remained  on  the  southern 
coast  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  entirely  left  it  to 
proceed  northward  to  their  breeding-places.  This  Gull  was 
my  weather  guide  in  winter.  If  it  swam  near  the  shore, 
and  there,  as  if  anxious,  moved  along  with  its  feathers  puffed 
out,  then  I  knew  that  on  the  following  day  storms  and  snow 
were  to  be  expected.  In  fine  weather  it  soared  high  in  the 
air.  Hundreds  often  sit  on  a  piece  of  ice,  and  in  that  way 
are  drifted  many  miles.  In  its  manners  it  differs  from  the 
Glaucons  Gull,  which  has  the  habits  of  the  Great  Black- 
backed  Ooll,  and  moves  with  more  energy.  The  nature  of 
the  White- winged  Gull  more  resembles  that  of  the  Herring 
Gull ;  its  deportment  and  flight  are  more  graceful ;  it  hovers 
over  its  prey,  is  somewhat  greedy,  always  active,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  fight  with  equal,  or  superior  antagonists  for  its 
food. 

In  Greenland  this  Gull  breeds  in  both  Inspectorates,  espo- 
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cially  in  the  sonthern  one  ;  and  thence  it  ranges  thronghont 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Arctic  regions  of  America.  Daring 
Sir  James  C.  Boss's  and  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  Toyages, 
many  specimens  of  this  Gnll  were  obtained  in  Davia's 
Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  at  Melville  Island ;  the  naturalists 
of  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875-6  did  not,  however, 
observe  it  in  Smith's  Soand.  It  is  abundant  on  all  the 
shores  of  Bering  Sea ;  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the 
Alaskan  coast ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Herald  Island  on  the 
Siberian  side.  Southward  its  range  extends  to  California ; 
and  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  Japan,  an  example  having  -been 
procured  at  Yezo  by  Capt.  Blakiston. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  early  in  June,  in  a  small 
depression  on  the  bare  ground,  or  on  the  ledges  of  precipices ; 
their  colour  is  of  a  greenish-stone  blotched  with  brown,  and 
the  average  measurements  are  2-75  hy  I'S  in. 

In  the  adult  Iceland  Gull  the  bill  is  small  and  yellow, 
the  angle  of  the  under  mandible  red  ;  the  irides  straw- 
yellow  ;  head  and  neck  all  round  pure  white ;  back,  wings, 
and  all  the  wing-coverts  very  pale  grey;  secondaries 
tipped  with  white,  forming  a  visible  light  band ;  primary 
quill-feathers  white,  washed  with  pearl-grey  on  the  upper 
portion ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers  white ;  chin, 
throat,  breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and 
tail,  pure  white  ;  legs,  flesh-coloured.  From  September  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  head  and  neck  are  spotted  and 
streaked  with  grey. 

The  whole  length  is  twenty-two  inches ;  the  pointed  ends 
of  the  wings,  when  closed,  reach  two  inches  beyond  the  tail, 
and  are  sometimes  seventeen  inches  in  length :  as  much 
as  in  some  examples  of  the  Glaucous  Gull ;  but  in  other 
respects  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  latter  species  are  far 
superior. 

The  young  hird  has  the  hill  pale  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
anterior  half  hoi'ny-black  :  the  irides  dark  brown,  head  and 
neck  dull  white,  clouded  with  pale  ash-brown  ;  the  back  the 
same  colour  ;  secondaries,  tertials,  and  all  the  wing-coverts 
dull  white,   marked  transversely  with  pale  brown  angular 
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THE   KITTIWAKE   GULL. 
Larus  tridactylus. 

RiMA,  Strplienif. — Bill  ntbor  nhort  Bin]  itout,  the  upper  mftndible  consider- 
•bl;  dooarvetl  to  thi  tip,  the  lower  mnndible  eompreised,  with  the  inlercninil 
qiace  long  ao<I  nfttrow  ;  nnstrilii  niodian,  linear,  oblong.  Witigslone,  pointed,  the 
Itrtt  prinikry  dightl/  exceeding  tlio  second.  Tail  xligbtl;  but  perceptibly  forked 
in  tiio  young  :  nearly  iquHre  in  the  adult ;  taniaii  very  ihort  in  propoTtion  to  tbc 
foiit  ;  bind  loe  very  im»tl  and  osDnlly  obsolete  ;  claws  rather  small,  slightly  carved. 

The  Kittiwakb  is  a  Gull  which  is  generally  distribated 
on  the  Hhores  of  tliR  British  laUncls,  and  remains  with  us 
in    larger   or   smaller  nnmbcrs   throughout  the   year.      Of 

•   Laru»  tridaeii/luii^  Linn.eu*,  Syat.  Nat.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  224  (17W). 
t  StepbeniL,  ex  LcAch,  in  Sbaw'a  Qen.  Zool.  xiii.  pt.  i  p.  ISO  (1925). 
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nil  our  species  it  ia  the  most  decidedly  a  rock-breeder, 
and  it  congregates  in  localities  suitable  to  its  babits — 
Bometimea  in  amazing  numbers  —  during  tbe  neating- 
season.  It  no  longer  breeds  on  tbe  Needle  Rocks  of  the 
Isle  of  WigLt,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  does  so  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  but  there  are  some  stations  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scilly  Isles ;  and  multitudes  mako  their  nests  on  the 
precipitous  crags  of  Luudy  Island  off  North  Devon. 
Colonies  are  also  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
on  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  eastern  sido  of  England  it 
breeds  abundantly  on  the  Flamborongh  range  of  cliffs  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Pinnacles  at  the  Fame  Islands  off 
Northumberland.  Passing  northwards,  it  appears  to  nest  iu 
tbe  vicinity  of  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  it  has  been  mistakea 
for  the  Common  Gull  (L.  canua) ;  and  there  are  colonies  ou 
the  Bass  Rock ;  at  Dunbuy  iu  Aberdeenshire  ;  and  iu  other 
places  along  the  coast,  up  to  the  Orkneys  and  the  Sbetlands. 
In  the  latter,  thousands  may  be  seen  occupying  the  precipi- 
tous Noup  of  Noss.  Ou  the  west  coast  Mr.  R.  Gray  states 
"  that  there  are  many  breeding-stations,  ranging  from  the 
Scaur  Rocks  iu  tbe  Bay  of  Luce,  to  the  island  of  Hauda 
off  tbe  coast  of  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  one  baud,  and  from 
Barra  Head  to  Suleskeir  and  Rona,  on  the  other.  It  is 
abundant  during  the  summer  months  on  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
the  Mull  of  Oe  in  Isbiy,  the  island  of  Rum,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  breeding  colony,  the  Shiaut  Isles,  Haskeir 
Bocks,  and  St.  Kilda."  In  Ireland,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
comtDOU  species  of  Gull  at  Rathlin  Island;  as  well  as  on  the 
cliffs  of  Horn  Head  in  Donegal,  and  on  the  lofty  coast  and 
islands  of  the  west  and  south  ;  there  are  also  nesting-places, 
although  in  smaller  numbers,  on  the  eastern  side. 

Ill  the  Fffiroes  the  Kittiwake  breeds  in  myriads,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  portions  of  Finmark,  in  Norway  ;  it 
also  nests  on  Spitsbergen,  beyond  which  Parry  obaervi'd  it  in 
82  J^**  N.,  the  highest  latitude  attained  by  him  ;  and  on  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Along  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  it  is 
principally  observed  on  migration,  and  although  it  is  said  to 
breed  on  the  island  of  Bornholra  in  the  western  Baltic,  it  is 
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of  rare  occurrence  in  the  north  and  east  of  that  inland  Bca. 
It  visits  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  France,  breeding 
in  Brittany;  ami  it  ranges  south wtird a  in  winter  to  Spain, 
North  Africa,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Azores.  In  small 
nuinbera  it  occurs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  McditeiTanean 
aa  far  as  Malta  ;  and  not  only  is  it  to  be  found  occasionally 
on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Continent  after  heavy  weather, 
but  it  annually  ascends  the  Garonne  as  far  as  Toulouse, 
whence  it  probably  crosses  over  to  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  Either 
by  following  the  river-systera  of  Russia,  or  by  some  other 
route,  it  arrives  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  in 
winter;  and  Th.  von  Heagliu  records  it  aa  a  straggler  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt. 

Returning  northwards,  wo  find  the  Kittiwake  common 
in  snmraer  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
Arctic  Sea,  from  BafSn  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the 
Pfeobnischine  Islands  on  the  North  Siberian  shore.  Soath- 
wards  itH  range  extends  to  Japan.  Among  the  myriads 
which  frequent  the  islands  and  shores  of  Bering  Sea, 
some  examples  have  minate  but  tolerably  developed  hind 
toes,  with,  at  times,  a  visible  nail ;  but  this  variation  is 
not  alwayH  equal  in  extent,  even  on  both  feet  of  the 
same  individual,  and  there  is  a  gradation  between  this 
variety,  which  Bonaparte  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Rissa  liolzebtd,  and  the  ordinary  Kittiwake.  Nor  is  this 
dovelopmetit  confined  to  the  birds  of  the  North  Pacific, 
although  more  frequently  observed  there  than  elsewhere,  for 
it  is  well  marked  in  an  example  in  the  British  Museum, 
obtained  by  Boss  at  Port  Leopold,  Wbalofish  Islands  ;  also 
the  only  specimen  which  Mr.  A,  H.  Cocks  brought  back 
from  Spitsbergen  has  distinct  hind  toes  (Zool.  1882,  p.  410), 
and  similar  instances  might  be  multiplied.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  perfectly  distinct  species,  Itissa  hreinrostris,  Brandt, 
which  is  abundant  between  Alaska,  Karatschatka,  and  the 
Sea  of  Oldiotsk,  breeding  in  thousands  on  the  Prybilov 
and  Aleutian  Islands  ;  and  the  latter  may  at  once  be  rec-og- 
nizod  by  its  very  stout  Itill,  nrange-rcd  legs  and  feet,  and 
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darker  mantle  ;  the  ground-coloar  of  the  piimarieB  is  also 
dark  grey.  A  variation  in  the  kind  toe  and  nail,  similar  to 
iliat  in  R,  triditcttfla,  although  iu  a  Binaller  degree,  is  observ- 
ftlde  in  this  species.  In  winter  our  Kittiwako  goes  ns  far 
south  as  the  Middle  United  States,  and  the  Bermudas. 

The  Kittiwake  breeds  on  the  narrowest  ledges  of  rocky 
cliffs,  and  the  nests,  which  are  formed  of  sea-weeds,  are 
generally  placed  very  close  together.  Three  eggs  is  the 
roost  usual  number  in  each  nest :  these  average  2*15  by 
I'C  in.;  of  a  stone-coloar,  tinged  with  olive,  thickly  spotted 
with  ash-grey,  and  two  shades  of  light  brown.  They  are 
seldom  laid  until  the  last  week  in  May,  and  sometimes  not  till 
the  first  week  in  June,  so  that  many  of  the  yonng  are  still  in 
the  nest,  or  barely  fliers,  when  the  Sea  Birds  Protection  Act 
expires  on  the  1st  of  August.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
plumes  of  birds  were  much  worn  in  ladies'  hats — a  fashion 
which  any  season  may  see  revived — the  barred  wing  of  the 
young  Kittiwake  was  in  great  demand  for  this  purpose,  and 
vast  numbers  were  slaughtered  at  their  breeding-haunts. 
At  Clovelly,  opposite  Lnndy  Island,  there  waa  a  regnlar 
staff  for  preparing  the  plumes,  and  fishing  smacks  with 
extra  boats  and  crews  used  to  commence  their  work  of  de- 
struction at  Lnndy  Island  by  daybreak  on  the  Isl  of  August, 
continuing  this  proceeding  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  In 
many  cases  the  wings  wore  torn  off  the  wounded  birds 
before  they  were  dead,  the  mangled  victims  being  tossed  back 
into  the  water ;  and  the  Editor  has  seen  hundreds  of  young 
birds  dead,  or  dying  of  stanalion  in  the  nests,  through  want 
of  their  parents'  care,  for  in  the  heat  of  the  fusillade  no 
distinction  was  made  between  old  and  young.  On  one  day 
700  birds  were  sent  back  to  Clovelly,  on  another  500,  and 
BO  on;  and,  allowing  for  the  starved  nestlings,  it  is  well 
within  the  mark  to  say  that  at  least  9,000  of  these  inoffen- 
sive birds  were  destroyed  during  the  fortnight. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Kittiwake  is  the  small  surface- 
swimming  fry  of  fisheB,  and  other  soft  marine  animals.  Dr. 
Mulmgron  found  that  the  stomachs  of  those  which  he  shot 
off  Spitsbergen  were  filled  with  lArnacina  arctica.     By  the 
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middle  of  Aagast  the  birds  which  have  bred  in  the  far  north 
have  left  the  cliffs,  and  have  began  to  migrate  southwards  in 
large  flocks ;  but,  from  the  Shetlands  downwards,  compara- 
tively small  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  ordinary  winters 
along  the  shores  which  are  influenced  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

In  olden  times  this  Gull  was  considered  good  food,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  says  that  "  The  Kittiweak  is  as  good 
meat  as  a  partridge,"  an  opinion  endorsed  in  later  times  by 
those  inhabitants  of  Scotland  who  relish  Gannets.  There 
is  an  old  story  told  by  Pennant  of  a  gentleman  who,  as  a 
whet  for  his  appetite  before  dinner,  ate  six,  and  did  not  find 
himself  a  bit  more  hungry  than  when  he  began.  Sir  James 
C.  Ross  says,  "  We  killed  enough  to  supply  our  party  with 
several  excellent  meals,  and  found  them  delicious  food,  per- 
fectly free  from  any  unpleasant  flavour." 
.  The  young  bird,  whUe  bearing  on  its  plumage  the  dark- 
coloured  markings,  has  been  called  the  Tarrock ;  the  adult 
bird  is  the  Kittiwake,  and  the  name  has  reference  to  the  cry 
of  this  Gull,  which,  when  disturbed  at  its  breeding-station, 
utters  three  notes  in  quick  succession,  which  closely  resemble 
in  sound  the  word  in  question.  In  Devonshire  this  species 
is  known  as  the  '  Hacklet '  or  '  Racket '  Gull ;  in  other 
parts  it  is  known  as  the  '  Annet ' ;  and  in  Shetland  as  the 
'  Waeg.'  Mr.  Cordeaux  says  that  the  Flamborough  fisher- 
men call  the  young  Kittiwakes  '  Mackerel-birds,'  because 
they  usually  appear  at  sea  with  their  parents  in  August 
when  the  fish  are  approaching  the  coast. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  bill  greenish-yellow, 
inside  of  the  mouth  orange ;  the  irides  dusky- brown ;  the 
bead  and  the  neck,  all  round,  pure  white ;  back  and  wings 
pale  slate-grey,  the  secondaries  and  tertials  tipped  or  edged 
with  white ;  the  outer  margin  and  tip  of  the  first  primary 
quill-feather  black,  the  next  three  tipped  with  black,  the 
fifth  with  a  black  bar  near  the  end,  but  the  extremity  white ; 
the  rest  grey;  tail-coverts  and  tail-feathers,  chin,  throat, 
breast,  and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  tail  pure 
white  ;  legs  short,  and  with  the  toes  and  interdigital  mem- 
branes dusky  in  colour,  the  hind  toe  generally  only  a  small 
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labercle  withont  any  projecting  horny  nail  or  claw,  for  which 
reaaoD  the  species  was  called  tridactyln^ — three-toed.  The 
whole  length  is  fifteen  inches  and  a.  half;  from  the  anterior 
joint  of  the  wing  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather 
twelve  inches. 

The  ttdwlt  hird  in  winter  has  the  hind  neck  pale  slate-grey, 
like  the  back  ;  the  occiput,  top  of  the  head,  and  the  region 
of  the  ear-coverts  streaked  with  dusky-grey,  the  other  parts 
as  in  summer. 

lu  birds  of  the  prerioas  year  there  is  a  dark  line  donii  the 
cater  web  of  the  second  primary  as  well  as  the  first,  and 
indications  of  the  same  colour  on  the  outer  web  of  the  third 
primary ;   the  outer  primary-coverts  have  also  dark  streaks. 

The  young  of  the  year  have  the  bill  black ;  the  irides 
dusky,  almost  black ;  npper  part  of  the  head  white ;  the 
occiput  and  nape  with  a  few  dusky-grey  patches  on  a  white 
ground ,-  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  marked  by 
numerous  blackish-grey  feathers ;  back,  scapulars,  great 
wing-coverta,  and  secondaries,  pale  slate-grey  slightly  tipped 
with  brownish-white,  which  gradually  wears  off;  points  of 
the  smaller  wing-coverts  black,  f()rming  a  dark  bar;  the  four 
outer  primaries  on  each  side  black  on  the  outer  webs,  and 
also  in  decreasing  proportions  on  the  inner  webs  next  the 
shafts ;  tertials  pale  slate-grey,  with  a  spot  of  black  near 
the  end,  the  inner  broad  web  margined  with  white ;  upper 
and  under  tail-coverts  white ;  tail-feathers  white,  baiTed  with 
black  at  the  end,  except  the  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side, 
which  are  the  smallest ;  chin,  neck,  breast,  and  all  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  pure  white ;  legs,  toes,  and  membranes, 
pale  brown. 

The  downy  nestling  is  white  on  the  head  and  underparts, 
with  a  buff  tint  on  the  shoulders  and  flanks  ;  back  greyish ; 
bill  nearly  black  ;  feet  dusky  with  yellowish  webs. 

Varieties  of  the  Kittiwake  are  very  rare ;  the  Editor  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Hargitt  for  a  perfect  albino  obtained  in 
Iceland  on  the  29th  September,  1877. 
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The  first  example  of  this  truly  Ai-ctic  Gull  recorded  in 
the  British  lolands  was  obtaiiied  iit  Balta  Sound,  Shetland, 
in  the  winter  of  1822,  hy  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence  Edmonston 
(Mem.  Wern.  N.  H.  Soc.  iv.  p,  501),  who  presented  the 
specimen  to  the  Edinburgh  Muaeara.  Other  examples  have 
aubsequentlv  been  observed  there,  and  the  Rev,  S.  H.  Saxby, 
in  a  note  to  his  brother's  '  Uirds  of  Shetland'  (p.  333), 
says,  that  although  n  rarity,  it  is  a  tolerably  regular  visitor 
to  those  northern  inlandB.  In  Orkney  it  lias  occnrred  at 
least  four  times :  once  in  May ;  the  late  Sir  William 
Jardine  possesBcd  an  example  with  unusually  Bliort  legs, 
and  eomparatively  long  wings,  shot  in  Caithness  in  Novem- 
ber, 185-1;  two  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  Banfl'shire 
(Zool.  pp.  6074,  7H87):  and  Mr.  J.  Whitaker  has  an 
iinniatnro  example  obtained  near  Aberdeen  in  September, 
1874.  On  the  west  side,  in  addition  to  a  specimen  in  imma- 
ture plumage  recorded  by  Selby  from  the  Birth  e»f  Clyde, 
Mr,  R.  Gray  mentions  six  tndivtdnals — several  of  them 
itdults — obtained  or  observed  on  the  coast  and  neighbonriug 
iHlandfl.  Mr,  J.  Hancock  records  one  adult  from  the  month 
of  the  Tyne,  and  an  immature  bird,  now  in  the  Sunderland 
Museum,  shot  at  Seaton  Carew.  Besides  one  shot,  '  many 
years  ago,'  off  Scarborough,  examples  have  been  obtained  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast  in  the  autumns  of  1875.  1879,  and  1880, 
two  of  them  being  adult  males,  and  one  in  immature  plumage. 
It  has  not  as  yet  visited  Norfolk,  the  bird  recorded  under  this 
name  (Zool.  p.  1384)  being,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  informs  the 
Kditor,  a  specimen  of  some  larger  species.  On  the  southern 
coast  three  examples  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox  from 
Sussex  ;  one  has  been  procured  nt  Torquay  ;  Ilodd  records 
two  from  Cornwall ;  and  two  or  three  have  been  taken  in 
Somersetshire. 

In  Trelund,  according  to  Thompson,  the  I  von  Gull  has 
been  obtained  on  two  occasions  :  one  near  Tralee  in  imma- 
ture plumage,  and  an  adult  picked  np  on  Achil  Island  ;  and 
other  examples  have  been  observed.  It  is  probable  that 
severul  other  specimens,  which  are  not  now  recorded,  have 
occurred  in  the  British  Islacds ;  but  enough  haa  been  said 
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to  show  the  general  line  of  this  bird's  migration  in  winter, 
and  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  is  Teiy  nnnsoal  with 
Galls :  namely,  that  the  adalts  which  hare  risited  oar  shores 
eqaal,  or  even  exceed  in  namher  the  immatore  birds. 

In  the  Faeroes  about  six  occnrrences  are  on  record ;  and 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  according  to  Mr.  G>llett,  immature 
birds  occnr  every  winter  down  to  Tromsoe,  69*  SS*  N.  lat., 
where  they  arc  known  by  the  name  of  '  Hav-rype '  or  Sea- 
Ptarmigan,  individuals  in  full  plumage  being  rarely  observed  ; 
but  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  only  stragglera  are  met  with. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion  with  this  southern 
migration,  that,  in  his  last  trip  to  Spitsbergen,  in  September, 
1882,  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  did  not  meet  with  a  single  bird  of 
this  species.  It  rarely  enters  the  Baltic,  but  is  a  straggler 
to  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Northern  Germany;  and 
Temminck  mentions  (Manuel  d'Om.  p.  498)  having  himself 
killed  a  bird  of  this  species,  which  was  entirely  white,  in 
spring,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  It  is  a  rare  visitor  to  the 
coast  of  France,  and  an  adult  was  killed  at  Le  Crotoy, 
Somme,  on  tbc  13th  September,  1869.  A  specimen  which 
was  killed  in  winter,  some  years  since,  near  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  has  been  recorded  by  Necker,  and  also  by  Schinz. 

For  particulars  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Ivory  Gull, 
wo  must  consult  the  narratives  of  the  explorers  of  high 
northern  latitudes.  It  has  been  observed  by  every  visitor  to 
Spitsbergen,  interesting  details,  embodying  Dr.  Malmgren's 
account  of  his  discovery  of  its  eggs,  being  given  by  Professor 
Newton  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  507)  ;  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Eaton  (Zool.  s.s.  p.  3810).  The  latter  says  that  the 
'  Snow-birds,'  as  the  sailors  call  the  Ivory  Gulls,  were  very 
abundant,  and  many  were  shot :  sometimes  when  swimming 
and  fishing  for  Crustacea  or  Clione  boi'ealis.  They  never 
lie  down  like  the  Arctic  Terns,  but  either  walk  or  stand  still ; 
some  of  them  walking  far  into  the  interior  of  the  carcases 
of  the  white  whales,  and  emerging  with  their  heads  covered 
with  blood.  At  Wiedo  Bay  and  Cape  Oetker  some  of  the 
nests  seemed  accessible,  but  neither  young  nor  eggs  were 
then  obtained.     Dr.  Malmgren  had  been  more  fortunate  in 
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MurcLiaou  Bay,  lat.  80"  N.,  loug.  IH"  30'  E.,  where  Le  found 
a  Damber  of  birds  established  ou  the  lower  niches  and  clefts 
of  a  limeBtoue  iirccipice  tit  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet. 
It  was  not  until  tlio  30th  July  that  two  neets  were  reached 
and  proved  to  be  shallow  depreeHious  lined  with  dry  plants, 
grass,  mo88,  and  a  few  foathcvu.  Each  contained  one  much 
incubat«d  egg,  which,  with  the  females,  are  in  the  Stock- 
holm Museum,  Another  egg,  from  Hinlopen  Strait,  is  in 
the  collectiotii  oi  Mr.  Beuzou  of  Copenhagen. 

North  of  Spitsbergen,  Parry  observed  the  Ivory  Gull  as 
far  as  ho  went  on  hia  boat  voyage ;  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
obtained  several  young  birds  on  his  cruise,  in  18B0,  to  the 
shores  of  Franz-Josef  Land  ;  he  also  observed  many  breed- 
ing-places ou  his  second  voyage  in  1881,  when  his  yacht 
'  Eira '  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  Novaya  Zemlya  the 
Ivory  Gull  has  proved  to  be  abundant  up  to  78"  N.  lat. ;  and 
Baron  Nordcnskiotd  observed  it  at  various  points  along  the 
shores  of  Siberia.  When  frozen  up  at  Pithikaj,  an  imma- 
ture specimen  was  obtained  as  late  in  the  year  us  the 
2l8t  of  November,  having  been  otfered  by  the  Chukches  as 
a  Ptarmigan  ;  and  when  Nordenskiold  eagerly  purchased  the 
bird,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  his  trick  passed 
over  the  countenance  of  the  seller.  In  the  summer  this 
bird  became  quite  frequent ;  it  was  also  observed  by  the 
naturalist  of  the  '  Jeutmette '  in  the  vicinity  of  Bennett 
Island,  on  the  29lh  of  July,  1881 ;  also  in  June  and  July, 
1880,  during  tho  drift  of  the  ill-fated  veasd,  and  on  the 
4lh  September,  1879,  off  Herald  Island.  We  have  now 
traced  the  range  of  this  species  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering 
Sea,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  record  of  its  occurrence  down 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America ;  although,  continuing 
eastward  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  we  find  a 
record  by  Iliehardson  of  a  pair  found  breeding  in  about 
122"  W.  long.  To  the  north  and  east  of  this  point  the 
Ivory  Gull  has  been  observed  on  almost  all  tho  Arctic 
expeditions ;  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  obtained  a  single 
egg  from  a  nest  on  Prince  Patrick's  Island,  in  77"  25'  N.  lat., 
long.  116"  W.     Tho  parent  bird  was  thoroughly  identified, 
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and  the  egg,  which  is  of  a  pale  olive-coloar  blotched  with 
brown,  is  now  in  the  Maseum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Dnblin. 
It  is  figured  with  full  details  by  Dr.  Carte  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  57,  pi.  1),  and  measures 
2*6  by  1*7  in.  Major  Feilden  observed  the  Ivory  Gull 
frequently  in  Smith  Sound  up  to  lat.  82"  20'  N.,  and 
found  a  pair  nesting  in  a  lofty  and  inaccessible  cliff  near 
Cape  Hayes,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1875.  In  Baffin  Bay  it 
is  plentiful ;  and  both  adult  and  immature  birds  are  annnally 
obtained  in  Greenland.  In  livinter  it  straggles  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  as  far  as  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and 
New  Brunswick. 

The  natural  food  of  this  species  has  already  been  described 
by  Mr.  Eaton ;  and  in  addition  to  the  refuse  provided  by 
sealers  and  whalers,  it  has  been  observed  to  devour  the 
droppings  of  walruses  and  seals.  Malmgren  says  that  he 
has  often  seen  numbers  of  Ivory  Gulls  sitting  for  hours 
round  the  holes  in  the  ice  through  which  the  seals  come  up, 
and  looking  as  if  sitting  in  council  round  a  table  :  a  practice 
which  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  curious  name  used  by 
Martens  in  1G75  for  this  Gull,  viz.,  '  Rathsherr '  (coun- 
cillor), a  name  analogous  in  its  derivation  to  that  of 
*  BUrgermeister '  (mayor),  used  for  the  Glaucous  Gull. 
Major  Feilden  says  that  its  note  is  shrill,  and  not  unUke 
that  of  the  Arctic  Tern,  and  its  flight  is  more  like  that  of  a 
Tern  than  of  an  ordinary  Gull. 

The  adult  bird  in  summer  has  the  bill  greenish-grey  at 
the  base  and  about  the  nostrils,  the  anterior  portion  yellow  ; 
the  irides  dark  hair-brown,  eyelids  brick-red  at  the  edge; 
the  whole  of  the  plumage,  including  the  wing  and  the  tail- 
feathers,  a  pure  and  delicate  white,  slightly  rosy  in  life  ;  the 
legs  black.  The  whole  length  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  depending  on  age  and  sex ;  from  the  same  cause  the 
wing,  from  the  anterior  joint  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill- 
feather,  varies  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen  inches. 
Some  small,  long-winged  and  short-legged  examples,  were 
distinguished  by  Ilolboll  by  the  name  of  Larus  brachytaraua ; 
but  these  differences  do  not  seem  to  be  constant. 
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Bubiue  doBcribes  a  specimen  killed  during  the  first  week  iti 
June,  ut  Greenland,  appareutlj  a  bird  of  the  preceding  year, 
iiH  having  a  few  light  brown  feathers  about  the  bill,  exteuding 
towards  the  eyes ;  a  very  small  transverse  baud  of  brown 
spots  across  the  primary  wing-coverts,  thickest  at  the  point 
of  the  wing ;  the  primary  quill  and  the  tail-feathers  elightly 
tipped  vfhh  brown.  A  bird  still  younger  than  the  last  bad 
the  ends  of  the  primary  quill-featUers,  and  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  tipped  with  browTi. 

The  nearly  fledged  yonng  are  described  by  Richardson 
(Journal  of  a  Boat- voyage,  p.  281)  as  Laving  abh-grey  backs  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  Btagcs  of  plumage  there  is 
au  absence  of  satisfactory  details,  and  the  EiliLor  can  only 
place  the  following  facts  before  his  readers.  In  the  autumn 
of  1880,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  brought  back  from  Franz-Josef 
Land  a  bird  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  survivor  of  several 
young  taken  from  the  nest,  and  which  was  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Its  prevailing  tone  was  grey,  owing 
2>erhaps  to  the  saturation  of  the  plumage  with  grease  and 
dirt  acquired  on  board  the  steam-yacht,  where  the  bird  is 
Btttd  to  have  frequented  the  stoke-hole ;  but  after  constant 
wushiug  since  its  arrival  at  the  Gardens,  the  bird  still 
remained  of  a  smoke-grey,  nearly  aa  dark  as  a  Fulmar 
Petrel  on  Iho  upixjr  parts,  and  especially  so  on  the  tail- 
coverts,  the  fuathers  of  the  back  and  wing-coverta  having 
slightly  darker  shafts,  and  the  head  bearing  not  merely  a 
mask,  but  u  short  hood  of  a  darker  grey  than  the  neck  and 
the  under  parts.  The  tail  was  reduced  by  abrasion  to  a  mere 
stump.  Such  was  the  description  given  by  the  £ditor  when 
the  bird  was  supposed  to  bo  from  three  to  four  months  old 
(Zool.  1880,  p.  484),  and  its  correctness  can  be  corroborated 
by  other  observers.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  at  the 
next  moult  the  bird  would  pass  into  the  well-known  spotted 
plumage ;  but  nu  spots  made  their  appearance,  and  this 
example  at  once  assumed  the  pare  white  plumage  which  it 
now  (April,  1884)  displays.  This  omission  of  the  spotted 
stage  may  perhaps  bo  owing  to  captivity  in  a  comparatively 
warm  climate :  the  Kditor  is  unable  to  account  for  it. 
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been  separated  by  nntiiralists  from  the  true  (luUs,  from  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  differeDccs,  both  in  their  external 
characters,  aiid  alao  in  their  habits.  The  Skuas  may  be 
considcretl  as  forming  n  conspicuous  portion  of  the  pre- 
daceous  division  among  the  swimming  birds,  as  indicated  by 
their  powerful  and  hooked  beak  and  claws.  Their  food  is 
fish,  but  they  devour  also  the  smaller  water  birds  and  their 
eggs,  the  flesh  of  whales,  as  well  as  other  carrion,  and  are 
observed  to  tear  their  pray  to  pieces,  while  holding  it  under 
their  crooked  talons.  They  rarcdy  take  the  trouble  to  fish 
for  themselTes,  bat,  watching  the  smaller  Galls  and  Tems 
while  thus  employed,  they  no  sooner  observe  one  to  havo 
been  successful  than  they  immediately  give  chase,  pursuing 
it  with  fury ;  and  having  obliged  it  from  fright  to  disgorge 
the  recently- swallowed  fish,  they  descend  to  citch  it,  being 
frcc^uently  so  rapid  and  certain  in  their  movements  and 
aim  as  to  seize  their  prize  before  it  reaches  the  water.  On 
tliis  account  these  birds  have  been  called  Parasitic  Gulls, 
because  they  are  supported  by  the  labours  of  others.  With 
the  exception  of  two  species  closely  allied  to  the  Great  Skua, 
the  members  of  this  genus  have  their  breeding-places  in  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

As  regards  the  British  Islands,  the  only  breeding-places  of 
the  Great  Skua  are  in  the  Shetland  group.  One  of  these 
is  in  Unst,  where  the  bird  is  carefully  protected  by  Mr. 
Edmonston  ;  and  another  is  on  the  outlying  island  of  Foala, 
the  property  of  the  Scotts  of  Melby,  who  do  all  in  their 
power  to  maintain  the  scanty  race.  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, a  few  eggs  are  stolen  every  year  by  the  islanders  for 
sale  to  tourists  at  Lerwick,  and  any  deficiency  in  tlio  number 
of  genuine  specimens  is  made  up  by  the  substitution  of  care- 
fully-selected eggs  of  other  Galls.  This  fine  bird  formerly 
bred  on  Ilona's  (properly  Roeness)  Hill,  in  Mainland,  the 
highest  ground  in  Shetland,  where  it  was  said  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hewitson  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the  late  Bobert 
Dunn  of  Hull ;  but  from  evidence  obtained  on  the  spot,  the 
Editor  has  reason  to  believe  that,  to  some  extent,  Danu 
was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  others.     In  the 
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Orkneys  it  has  never  been  known  to  breed.  From  the  north 
this  species  comes  down  the  line  of  our  eastern  shore  in 
aatumn,  and  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  time  to 
time  on  that  side  of  Scotland,  bnt  on  the  west  coast  its 
occurrence  is  decidedly  uncommon.  In  England  it  has 
been  observed  off  the  coasts  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall;  and  occasionally, 
after  severe  weather,  in  some  of  the  inland  counties.  It  is 
more  rarely  obtained  on  its  migration  northwards  in  March 
and  April.  On  the  west  coast  it  occurs  sporadically.  Although 
never  numerically  abundant,  it  appears  to  be  rarer  than  it 
really  is,  its  conditions  of  existence  leading  it  to  frequent  the 
fishing-grounds  far  out  at  sea  where  the  Gulls  which  it  robs 
are  found  in  great  numbers  during  the  autumn  and  winter ; 
and  it  is  well  known  to  the  Yorkshire  fishermen  as  the 
'  Morrel  Hen.'  The  coast  of  Ireland  appears  to  be  seldom 
visited  by  it. 

The  Great  Skua  still  breeds  in  the  Fseroe  Islands;  bnt 
owing  to  the  fact  of  its  being  considered  a  rapacious  bird, 
and  as  such  subject  to  the  "  Neb-toll,"  its  numbers  are 
rapidly  diminishing,  as  shown  by  Major  H.  W.  Feilden  in 
an  excellent  account  of  the  'Birds  of  the  Fseroes'  (Zool. 
S.S.,  p.  8290).  On  the  coast  of  Norway  it  is  very  rare,  and 
Mr.  B.  CoUett  informs  the  Editor  that  there  is  no  recent 
confirmation  of  the  statement  that  it  breeds  on  the  Lofoten 
Islands.  Southwards  it  visits  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea, 
without  entering  the  Baltic;  and  its  winter  range  can  be 
traced  to  the  north-west  of  Morocco ;  but  it  has  never  been 
proved  to  go  any  distance  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  record 
of  its  occurrence  in  Malta  being  due  to  an  erroneous  identi- 
fication. Inland  it  is  said  to  have  straggled  to  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland,  and  to  Southern  Germany. 

In  Iceland  it  is  still  tolerably  abundant,  and  four  of  its 
principal  breeding-places  are  enumerated  by  Faber.  In  South 
Greenland  it  was  only  twice  observed  by  Holboll;  but  its  range 
appears  to  extend  throughout  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 
to  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver, 
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where  Mr.  Bernard  Boss  says  that  ho  found  it.  On  the 
east  sklo  of  North  America  it  wag  observed  in  some  numbers 
off  the  Grand  Banks  and  in  Ipswich  Bay,  in  the  autumn  of 
1879  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Clab,  187fJ,  p.  128);  bat  ou  the 
west  coast  it  is  only  known  to  have  occurred  once — oflF 
Monterey,  California- — probably  owing  to  insufficient  ex- 
ploration. The  fact  of  ita  being  found  there  at  all  is 
interesting,  because  in  South  America,  from  Callao,  in 
12"  S.  lat.,  down  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  through 
them,  along  the  cast  coast  as  far  as  Bio  do  Janeiro,  it  is 
represented  by  its  close  ally  Stercorarim  chilcnsis,  which 
has  a  slightly  weaker  bill,  and  bright  chestnut  nnderparts 
and  axillaries.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  latter  species  does 
not  visit  the  Falkland  Islands,  being  replaced  there  by 
S.  antarctkns,  which  is  found  on  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  aa  far  as  New  Zealand,  visiting  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Indian  Oc«an  up  to  about  10°  S.  lat. 
in  winter.  On  comparison  with  its  northern  congener,  the 
Antarctic  Skua  may  be  distinguished  by  its  stout  deep  bill, 
with  its  well-marked  angle  at  the  gonys,  larger  and  coarser 
feet,  and  by  its  nearly  uniform  sooty-brown  plumage,  the 
axillary  plumes  being  invariably  smoke-coloured.  Some 
of  the  examples  from  the  islands  between  New  Zealand 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  attain  great  size,  measuring 
upwards  of  seventeen  inches  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
tip  of  the  primaries ;  and  although  subject  to  some  varia- 
tions (ef.  P.  Z.  8.  187fi,  p.  822),  this  species  can  always  be 
separated,  even  from  the  melanic  varieties  occasionally  found 
in  our  northern  Skua. 

The  Great  Skua  arrives  in  the  Shetlanda  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  its  nest,  which  consists  of  a  neatly-rounded 
cavity  io  the  moss  and  heather  of  the  highest  moorlandti, 
is  prepared  in  the  latter  half  of  May.  According  to  Major 
Feilden,  the  birds  appear  to  prepare  several  nests  before  they 
decide  on  nsing  one.  Two  eggs  are  the  fall  complement, 
and  sometiiuos  there  is  only  one :  their  colour  is  an  olive- 
brown  with  darker  markings,  and  the  average  raeaBuremcuts 
are  2*8  by  2  in.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  nests, 
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as  the  parent  birds  at  once  attack  any  intmder  upon  their 
domain  with  fierce  and  repeated  swoops.  When  handling  the 
nestling,  the  Editor  foand  their  assaalts  were  unremitting : 
first  one  bird  and  then  the  other  wheeling  short,  and  coming 
down  at  full  speed,  almost  skimming  the  ground.  At  about 
fifteen  yards'  distance,  the  strong  clawed  feet  are  lowered  and 
held  stiffly  out,  producing  for  the  moment  a  very  ungainly 
appearance,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  bird  would  strike  the 
observer  full  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  but  on  quickly  raising 
the  hand  or  stick,  the  bird  rises  also,  the  whirr  and  vibration 
of  its  pinions  being  distinctly  heard  and  felt.  Its  ordinary 
flight  is  soaring  and  stately.  On  leaving  the  territory  of  one 
pair,  the  attack  is  taken  up  by  another,  and  so  on ;  for  the 
Great  Skuas  do  not  nest  in  close  proximity.  In  fearlessness 
this  fine  bird  is  unrivalled  ;  it  has  been  seen  to  beat  off  the 
Sea  Eagle,  and  no  Raven  stands  a  chance  against  it.  For 
this  reason  the  proprietors  of  the  land  protect  it;  Major 
Feilden  says  that  in  the  Fseroes  they  also  do  so  on  account 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  young  are  held  for  food ;  but 
the  fishermen  shoot  the  old  birds  for  the  sake  of  the  bill  (for 
the  neb-toll),  feathers,  and  flesh,  the  latter  making  excellent 
fishing  bait.  The  stomachs  of  a  pair  which  were  shot,  were 
full  of  the  flesh  of  the  Kittiwake,  and  the  castings  consisted 
of  the  bones  and  feathers  of  that  small  Gull.  Heysham  has 
noticed  an  adult  female  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  which 
allowed  herself  to  be  seized  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  killing 
a  Herring  Gull.  It  also  feeds  on  fish  offal,  and  the  Editor 
found  by  the  side  of  a  nestling  some  disgorged  but  otherwise 
uninjured  herrings  of  large  size. 

In  the  adult  of  this  species  the  bill  and  its  cere  are 
black  ;  irides  dark  brown ;  the  whole  of  the  head  and  neck 
dark  umber-brown,  slightly  varied  by  streaks  of  reddish- 
brown  ;  back,  wings,  and  tail-coverts  dark  brown,  streaked 
with  pale  reddish-brown ;  wing-primaries  blackish-brown, 
white  at  the  base,  forming  a  conspicuous  band ;  tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  the  two  middle  ones  a  little  longer 
than  the  others;  chin,  throat,  neck  in  front,  breast,  and 
under  surface   of  the    body,  uniform   clove-brown ;    under 
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wing-coverts  aud  axilluries  durk  browu ;  legs,  toes,  und  their 
membranes,  black ;  the  tarsi  scutellated  in  front,  reticulated 
behind;  the  inner  claw  the  strongest  aud  the  most  curved. 
In  many  examples  the  acuminate  feathers  of  the  napo,  aud 
the  centres  of  those  of  the  back,  arc  streaked  aud  margined 
with  greyish-white.  The  whole  length  is  twenty-four  to 
twenty-fire  inches  ;  the  wing  from  the  anterior  bend  aixteon 
inches. 

The  female  is  quite  as  large  as  the  male,  and  the  sexes  do 
not  differ  in  appearance  ;  nor  does  this  ppecics  assume  with 
age  the  lighter  colour  of  the  nnderporta  observed  in  some 
other  members  of  this  genus.  Mr.  G.  T.  Fox  says  of  one 
example  which  had  been  kept  alive  ten  years,  that  the 
plumage  had  undergone  no  change  of  colour  at  any  of  the 
annual  moultings.  A  specimen  brought  to  Dr.  Xeill  in  the 
summer  of  18'20,  when  a  nestling,  was  alive  at  the  Cannon- 
Milla  in  October,  1843,  being  then  in  its  twenty-fourth 
year,  bat  Dr.  Neill  sent  the  Author  word  at  that  time,  that 
he  feared  his  old  Skua  would  not  survive  the  winter.  The 
plumage  had  become  very  pale,  and  the  head  especially 
greyish-white.  Melanic  varieties  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  they  are  uncommon. 

The  nestling  is  covered  with  a  huffish -grey  down,  ruddier 
on  the  opper  parts. 
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having  been  "  killed  near  Liverpool,"  and  then  "in  tlie  col- 
lection of  Lord  Stanley."  This  species  had  already  been 
ohBracterizcd  by  Temminck  (Mtmael  d'oniithologie,  Ed.- 1, 
p.  514,  1815),  and  by  Brisaon  somo  fifty-five  years  earlier. 
Sinco  ita  recognition  as  a  visitor  to  our  Bhores  many  more 
examples,  most  of  them  young  birds,  have  been  obtained  ; 
and  tliia  species  is  now  known  to  be  of  tolerably  regular 
occurrence.  It  appears  to  come  down  the  lines  of  our 
eastern  and  western  coasts  in  autumn,  some  remaining  all 
tbo  winter  off  our  southeru  shores  ;  and  atragglora  have 
been  obtained  far  inland.  At  one  time  or  another  it  has 
been  obtained  ofl'  nearly  every  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  being  more  abundant  on  the  eastern  than 
on  the  western  side ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1879  it  appeared 
in  most  unusual  numbers.  The  pages  of  '  The  Zoologist  * 
and  other  periodicals  were  full  of  records  of  its  occurrence ; 
and  nowhere  was  it  noticed  in  such  profusion  as  off  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  where  it  was  literally  in  thousands,  especially 
on  the  14th  October,  during  a  gale  from  N.N.E.  On  tho 
28th  October,  1880,  during  a  severe  storm,  another  flight, 
small  only  by  comparison,  was  noticed  at  Kedcar.* 

In  Ireland  comparatively  few  examples,  principally  birds 
of  the  year,  have  been  obtained  at  irregular  intervals  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast.  On  the  2'2ud  of  October,  1862, 
Mr.  R.  Warren  witnessed  a  migration  of  this  species  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  at  the  Estuary  of  tho  Moy,  and 
obtained  two  nearly  adult  specimens.  The  return  migration 
in  spring  appears  to  pass  to  tho  eastward. 

In  the  Feeroo  Islands  this  Skua  has  occurred  in  consider- 
able nnmbers  of  late  years,  especially  between  August  and 
October,  1873,  as  well  as  in  1874  ;  it  also  visited  that  group 
on  the  spring  migration  of  1877,  the  fine  adult  now  figured 
at  the  head  of  this  article  having  been  obtained  on  the  20th 


*  See  T.  H.  Nelion  (Zool.  1880,  pp.  18  uid  611),  for  Yorkdhire  :  C<eil  Smith 
(torn.  cit.  p.  19),  for  BoineneUbii« ;  M.  A.  M«tbow,  and  J.  Gatoombc  {lorn.  eit. 
pp.  20,  21),  for  DtTon  »nd  Comwill ;  H.  StereiMon  (Tr.  Noni-.  Son.  IPSO,  p.  S>$1), 
for  Norfolk  ;  J.  J.  Dftlgletsh  (Pr.  N.  H.  Soe.  Qlugow,  ir.  pL  ii.  p.  S74),  for 
Scotland  ;  not  to  mutioR  olbera. 
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of  May.  Considerable  flocks  are  annually  observed  on  the 
coast  of  Nomray  in  antamn  and  as  late  as  Jane,  bat  Mr. 
Collett  has  recently  informed  the  Editor,  that  there  is  as  yet 
no  evidence  of  its  having  bred  in  any  part  of  Scandinavia. 
In  Spitsbergen  it  has  seldom  been  identified,  hot  the  Bev.  A. 
E.  Eaton  obtained  it  therein  August ;  and  on  Parry's  fourth 
voyage  a  bird  of  this  species  was  observed  by  Boss  flying  past 
the  boats  in  82°  N.  lat.  On  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts  and  islands  it  is  common ;  Dr.  O.  Finsch 
observed  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ob ;  and  it  doubtless 
occurs  along  the  entire  Arctic  shores  of  Siberia,  as  Von 
Middendorff  found  it  nesting  in  abundance  on  the  tundras 
of  the  Taimyr  in  74"  N.  lat.  The  '  Vega '  expedition  ob- 
tained it  at  Jinretlen  in  June,  1879,  and  from  the  description 
given  by  Pallas  it  is  evident  that  it  occurs  in  Kamtschatka. 
Mr.  Nelson  states  (Cruise  of  the  '  Corwin,'  p.  110)  that  it 
breeds  on  both  sides  of  Bering  Sea,  and  considerable  num« 
hers  were  seen  off  Point  Barrow.  Bernard  Boss  observed  it 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  its  range  appears 
to  extend  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  coast  of 
America,  although  it  was  not  observed  in  Smith  Sound  by 
Major  Feilden.  Sir  James  C.  Boss  mentions,  in  bis  last 
Appendix,  that  a  nest  with  two  eggs  was  found  near 
Fury  Point,  on  the  margin  of  a  small  lake.  Bichardson 
says  that  it  "is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  outlets 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  subsists  on  putrid  flesh  and 
other  animal  substances  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  also  on 
the  matters  which  the  Gulls  disgorge  when  pursued  by  it. 
It  retires  from  the  north  in  the  winter,  and  makes  its  first 
appearance  at  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  coming  in  from  sea- 
ward. The  Indians  abhor  it,  considering  it  to  be  a  companion 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  to  partake  of  their  evil  qualities." 

In  Greenland  it  is  said  to  breed  in  societies  from  BjomensBs, 
north  of  Egedesminde,  to  the  northward  (Newton,  B.  of 
Greenland) ;  and  Mr.  Ludwig  Kumlien  states  (Bull.  U.S. 
Nat.  Mus.  No.  15,  p.  94)  that  many  hundred  pairs  were 
nesting  on  an  inaccessible  cliff  on  Disco  Island ;  but  this 
assertion,  like  that  of  his  reported  discovery  of  the  eggs  of 
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the  Curlew  Sandpiper,  is  nncorroborated,  and  is  opposed 
to  what  we  know  of  tho  breeding  habils  of  this  and  other 
species  of  Skuas.  Jndffing  from  the  tiumbere  observed  on 
migration,  the  Pomatoi-hine  Skua  must  have  many  other 
breediDg-pIaces  within  the  Arctic  circle,  bnt  those  already 
mentioned  are  the  only  ones  which  can  as  yet  be  indicated 
with  certainty. 

Passing  along  the  coasts  of  Western  Enrope  on  its  regular 
migrations,  this  Skua  iu  an  occasional  strnggter  to  the  Baltic, 
the  interior  of  the  Continent,  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Sicily  and  IMatta,  and  the  Bosphoma;  and  its  coarse  can  be 
traced  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Walvisch  Bay, 
in  23*  S.  lat.  The  late  Major  Tickell  obtained  an  immature 
specimen  at  Moulmein,  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  and  a 
bird  of  the  year  was  procured  by  Mr.  Cockerell  oif  Capo 
York,  the  northern  extremity  of  Australia.  Both  adult  and 
young  birds  have  been  recorded  from  Japan  ;  also  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  ;  and  on  the  west  c^ast  of  America  two 
examples  were  obtained  in  Callao  Bay,  Peru,  by  Capt. 
A.  H.  Markham,  R.N.,  in  December,  1881  (P.  Z.  S,  1882, 
p.  627).  On  the  eastern  side  of  North  America  its 
migrations  extend  to  Pennsylvania,  and  stragglers  have 
visited  tho  elevated  inland  lakes  of  Mexico. 

The  Pomatorhine  Skua  is  said  by  Von  Middendorff  to 
deposit  two  eggs  in  a  mere  depression  of  the  moss  on  the 
tundras  of  the  Taimyr  in  the  month  of  July.  One  of 
the  eggs  taken  by  him  is  figured  in  his  '  Sibirische  Eeise,' 
pi.  xxiv.  Jig.  i.,  and  a  better  illustration  is  given  by  Prof. 
Newton  (P.  Z.  8,  1861,  pi.  xxiix.  fig.  8),  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  tho  colour  is  of  an  olive-brown  with  darker 
blotches,  and  tho  measurements  about  2-45  by  1-7  in.  Like 
tho  rest  of  the  group,  this  Skua  plunders  the  Terns  and 
Gulls ;  devours  any  animal  matter  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and 
the  '  krang '  of  seals  and  whales ;  and  also  preys  freely  upon 
lemmings.  Von  Henglin  describes  its  call-note  as  a  harsh 
crah  ;  and  he  says  that  ho  frequently  observed  it  swimming 
on  the  water. 

The  adult  bird  has  the  bill  dark  horn-colour,  black  at  tho 
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tip ;  iridefl  brown  ;  bead  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape, 
of  a  deep  blackish-brown  ;  chin  white  ;  the  acniniQate  feathers 
of  the  neck  white,  tinged  with  golden-yellow,  sometimes 
extending  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circlet ;  mantle,  mngs, 
and  tail  dark  brown  ;  the  two  central  tail-feathers  extending 
four  inches  beyond  the  others,  and  twisted  vertically  ;  shafts 
of  the  primaries  white  ;  underparts  white  in  very  old  birds, 
and  with  more  or  leas  of  a  striated  brown  chest-band  in 
others ;  under  wing-coverts,  lower  abdomen  and  under  tail- 
coverts  dark  brown  ;  legs  and  feet  black.  The  whole  length 
twenty-one  inches ;  wing  from  the  anterior  bend  fourteen 
inches  and  a  quarter. 

In  less  mature  birds  the  underparts  are  more  or  less 
striated  ;  and  examples  have  been  obtained  of  a  nearly 
uniform  sooty-brown,  with  a  yellow  tint  on  the  acuminate 
feathers  of  the  neck,  showing  that  they  could  not  be  verj 
young  birds.  Mr.  E.  Booth,  who  kept  one  of  these  mclanic 
forms  aiivo  for  some  time,  has  informed  the  Editor  that  it 
gradually  became  white  on  its  undoi'parts  ;  but  little  is  at 
present  definitely  known  of  the  progressive  stages  of  plnms 
in  this  species,  or  of  the  ago  at  which  it  commences  to  breed^^ 
There  is  no  external  difference  between  the  sexes. 

In  the  young  bird,  from  which  the  second  figure  is  taken, 
the  cere  and  base  of  the  bill  are  greenish-brown,  the  curved 
point  black ;  the  irides  vei7  dark  brown  ;  feathers  of  the 
head  and  neck  clove-brown,  with  narrow  margins  of  wood- 
I»rown  ;  back,  scapulars,  tertials,  and  upper  tail-coverta 
umber-brown,  each  feather  margined  with  wood-brown,  tbcsei 
margins  being  Ijroadest  on  the  tertials,  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  upper  tail-coverts ;  great  wing-coverts  nearly 
uniform  umber-brown ;  wing-primaries  blackish-brown,  the 
shafts  of  these  feathers  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inner  webs  white  •  tail-feathers  umber-brown,  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers  in  this  young  bird  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  longer  than  the  next  feather  on  each  side  ;  chin,  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  vent  mottled  with  buff-coloured  brown, 
produced  by  narrow  alternate  transverse  lines  of  clove-brown, 
uud  wood-brown  ;    under  tail-coverts  broadly  barred  across 
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found  it  breodiog  at  tbe  iBlands  of  Jura,  lalay,  and  Ram,  in 
tlxo  Hebrides;  and  at  tbo  present  day  there  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Gray,  soveral  colouieg,  some  of  them  consisting  of 
forty  or  fifty  pairs,  on  North  and  South  Uist,  Stuala  Ishind, 
Wiay,  Benbecuk,  and  one  or  two  in  Lewis.  In  the  Orkneys 
this  species  has  been  observed  on  almost  every  island,  but 
the  principal  breeding-places  are  in  Hoy  and  the  Holm  of 
Eddy,  or  Eday,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Dunn. 
In  tbe  Shetland  group,  where  this  species  is  known  as  the 
'  Shooi'  or'  Scoutie- Alien,'  it  breeds  in  considerable  although 
decreasing  numbers,  on  the  islands  of  Unst,  Yetl,  Fetlar, 
Noss,  and  Foulu ;  arriving  early  in  May,  and  leaving  in 
August,  or  at  latest  in  September.  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley  states 
(Pr.  N.  H.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1881,  p.  148)  that  he  understands, 
from  Mr.  Houston  of  KintradwcU,  that  a  pair  breed  regu- 
larly on  a  piece  of  very  boggy  ground  on  his  shooting  ;  but 
Mr.  Buckley  adds  that  he  has  never  personally  scon  the  birds 
in  Sutherland  during  tbe  breeding-season,  nor  does  be  know 
of  any  one  who  has,  except  in  tbo  above-mentioned  instance. 
Proof  is  wanting  as  regards  its  nesting  on  any  other  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  but  on  migration  it  is  not  unfre- 
quent  along  the  entire  coast. 

In  Ireland  it  has  been  stated,  although  on  insufficient 
evidence,  to  have  bred  near  Achil  Island ;  but  it  certainly 
occurs  on  migration,  an  exceptionally  large  flight  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  having  been  recorded  by  Mr.  R.  Warreu 
as  observed  at  the  estuary  of  the  Moy  in  October,  1851,  the 
majority  being  adults.  Some  of  them  appeared  fatigued, 
and  would  occasionally  rest  on  the  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
rising  after  a  short  intcr\'al  and  following  the  course  of  their 
companions.  Although  there  were  plenty  of  Gulls  flying 
about  while  the  Skuas  were  passing,  tbe  latter  were  not 
observed  to  chase  any  during  their  migration.  Mr.  Warreu 
has  also  obtained  specimens  on  the  return  passngo  in  May. 

On  the  coasts  of  England  the  Arctic  Skua  generally  makes 
itn  appearance  on  the  oast  coast  in  August,  and  is  not  un- 
common from  that  month  to  October.  It  was  unusually 
abundant  ofl*  Yorkshire  in  the  autumn  of  1871),  tbo  year 
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which  was  so  remarkable  for  the  yisitation  of  the  Pomator- 
hine  Skua,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Nelson  informs  the  Editor  that,  on 
the  12th  Jaly,  1881,  he  observed  a  flock  of  about  100  going 
north-west :  an  occarrence  remarkable  both  as  regards  date 
and  direction  of  flight.  A  few  birds  which  are  not  breeding 
may  from  time  to  time  be  observed  during  the  summer.  On 
the  south  coast  of  England  this  species  is  less  abundant, 
and  to  Cornwall  its  visits  appear  to  be  decidedly  rare,  nor  is 
it  of  regular  occurrence  on  the  western  side  of  our  island. 
■Stragglers,  chiefly  birds  of  the  year,  have  been  shot  in  several 
of  our  inland  counties,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  or 
sheets  of  water.  On  the  spring  migration  it  is  far  less 
numerous  than  in  autumn. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Arctic  Skua  occurs  under 
two  very  distinct  plumages,  even  in  the  same  breeding-places : 
one  form  being  entirely  sooty,  and  the  other  having  light 
nnderparts.  The  white-breasted  birds  pair  with  whole-coloured 
birds  as  well  as  with  those  of  their  own  variety,  the  dark- 
coloured  birds  also  pairing  together.  Both  the  extreme 
forms,  and  the  gradations  resulting  from  their  union,  are 
found  breeding  ou  our  northern  islands,  the  Faeroes,  Iceland, 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  and,  probably,  on 
Novaya  Zemlya  ;  but  on  Spitsbergen  neither  Dr.  Malmgren 
nor  Prof.  Newton  observed  a  single  specimen  of  the  dark 
whole-coloured  form,  and  all  those  which  Admiral  Gollinson's 
and  Dr.  Rae's  expeditions  brought  home  from  the  far  north 
of  Arctic  America  were  white-breasted  birds,  which  looks  as 
if  the  dark  variety  might  be  a  more  exclusively  sub-arctic 
one.  At  all  events,  it  seems  tolerably  well  proved  that 
whereas  towards  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding-range 
the  dark  form  predominates,  the  white-breasted  variety  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  northwards,  until  it  attains  the 
ascendency.  In  America,  below  the  Arctic  Circle,  both  forms 
are  met  with,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tory that  the  dark  specimen  was  obtained  on  which  Swainson 
bestowed  the  name  of  Lestris  richardsonii,  in  compliment 
to  Sir  John  Richardson.  As  a  breeding  species  the  Arctic 
Skim  may  be  broadly  described  as  sub-arctic  and  circumpolar; 


but  iiltLough  Parry  found  it  up  to  82"  N.  lat.,  Major  Feilden, 
of  H.M.S.  '  Alert,'  did  not  observe  it  in  Smith  Sound. 

On  migration  this  Skua  visits  the  coasts  of  Europe, 
stragf^ling  across  the  Continent  and  into  the  Mediterraneau, 
and  continuing  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  passes  the  months  of  our  winter, 
obtaining  its  living  by  robliing  the  Terns  aud  Gulls.  It  is 
of  annual  occurrence  in  the  cold  season  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
and  along  the  Mckran  coast,  and  the  Editor  believes  that  it 
is  this  species  of  Skua  which  has  been  obtained  on  several 
occasions  in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Buller.  On  (he  eastern 
side  of  America  it  has  occurred  as  far  south  as  Eio  de 
Janeiro  ;  and  ou  the  west  it  is  recorded  from  the  Prybilov 
Islands,  Alaska,  and  both  sides  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  down  to  the  Kuril  Islands. 

The  Arctic  Skua  makes  little  or  no  nest,  depositing  its 
eggs  in  a  hollow  of  the  moorland  mojss ;  they  are  two  in 
number,  of  a  greenish-olive,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and 
measure  about  2'3  by  1-G  in.  In  some  instances  the  birds 
frequent  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  breeding  in  societies 
of  many  pairs,  in  others  they  appear  to  prefer  those  nnfre- 
quented  heaths  which  are  low  and  marshy,  but  making  their 
Qest  upon  some  slight  but  dry  eminence.  Mr.  Salmon  says, 
"  When  the  female  left  her  nest,  we  observed  her  endeavour- 
ing to  decoy  us  away,  by  pretending  to  be  lame,  and  tumbling 
abont  as  if  her  wing  were  broken  ;  and  it  was  this  circam- 
stance  that  led  us  to  look  more  attentively."  In  Norway, 
Mr.  Hewitson  says,  these  birds  breed  most  commonly  apart 
from  each  other,  each  pair  taking  possession  of  its  separate 
island,  upon  the  highest  point  of  nearly  all  of  which  they  are 
constantly  to  be  seen  perched,  aud  upon  it  they  usually  lay 
their  eggs  ;  sometimes,  however,  choosing  the  lower  grounds. 
Here,  also,  they  are  the  persecutors  of  the  other  species  of 
sea-fowl,  even  to  sucking  their  eggs  whenever  their  owners 
leave  tbera  uncovered.  The  flight  of  this  species  is  rapid, 
although  somewhat  angular;  and  any  intrusion  upon  tho 
breeding-ground  is  resented  by  swoops,  directed  fronj  behind 
or  sideways ;  for  although  the  bird  will  actually  strike  with 
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its  wing,  the  Editor  has  never  seen  it  make  the  front-attack, 
so  cbaracteristic  of  the  Groat  Skua.  The  cry  ia  Rometimes  a 
plaiutiro  ince  ;  at  others  a  sharp  mce-divh.  This  species 
feeds  priucipally  upon  fish,  obtained  by  robbing  the  smaller 
Oulls,  but  it  preys  upon  any  wounded  or  disabled  birds 
which  are  not  too  big  for  it ;  and  Lord  Clermont  states  that 
an  adult  was  shot  on  the  6th  of  Juno  near  the  town  of 
Newry  when  following  a  plough  to  pick  up  the  worma.  It 
does  not  dive,  but  it  has  frequently  been  observed  to  settle 
on  the  water. 

The  nestlings,  which  are  covered  with  a  sooty-black  down, 
rather  lighter  on  the  underparts,  turn  on  their  backs  and 
fight  viciously  with  their  feet  when  handled.  When  fledged, 
the  offspring  of  two  white-breaated  birds  ia  wood-brown 
about  the  head  and  neck;  in  the  young  of  two  sooty-coloured 
parents  the  prevailing  hue  is  much  darker  j  and  where  one 
of  the  old  birds  ia  dark  and  the  other  is  light,  there  is  a 
gradation  of  colour.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  tho  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  general  description  : — 

The  young  bird  daring  its  first  antumn  and  winter  has  the 
base  of  the  beak  and  the  cere  brownish-grey ;  the  anterior 
portion  conspicuously  curved  and  black;  the  irides  dark 
brown  ;  the  head  and  neck  pale  brown,  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  the  back,  wiug-coverts,  and  teriiala  umber-brown, 
margined  with  wood-brown  ;  wing-primaries  brownish-black, 
tipped  with  pale  brown,  the  shafts  of  the  two  outer  feathers 
white,  of  tho  others  dusky;  tail-feathers  pale  brown  at  the 
base,  then  brownish-black  to  the  end ;  the  central  pair  half 
an  inch  longer  than  tho  others  ;  neck  in  front,  breast,  belly, 
and  under  tail-coverts  pale  yellowish  wood-brown,  mottled 
and  transversely  barred  with  umber-brown ;  legs  and  the 
base  of  the  toes  bluish  at  first,  afterwards  yellow,  the  ends 
of  the  toes  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  intervening  mem- 
branes black,  whence  the  name  of  Black-toed  Gull ;  but  this 
is  only  an  indication  of  youth,  for  as  the  bird  increases 
in  ago  the  yellow  colour  is  lost  by  degrees.  Later  ou  the 
light  brown  margins  to  tho  feathers  disappear.  When  the 
bird  has  acquired  its  full  size  it  measures  from  the  point  of 
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the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  long  feathers  of  the  tail  twenty 
inches,  the  central  pair  of  tail-featbers  being  three  inches 
longer  than  the  next  feather  on  each  sitlo  ;  the  wing,  from 
the  anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill -feather, 
thirteen  inches  and  three- quarters  ;  the  tarsus  one  inch  and 
three-quarters ;  the  middle  toe  and  claw  together  the  same 
length,  or  one  inch  and  three-quarters. 

After  this  stage  a  few  hair-like  yellow  streaks  appear 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  next,  the  sides  of  the  neck  be- 
come lighter  in  colour  j  and,  advancing  in  age,  the  neck, 
all  round,  becomes  white,  tinged  with  j-ellow,  the  head  re- 
maining of  the  same  colour  as  the  back.  In  the  pure  dark 
form  the  underparts  continue  to  be  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
back,  the  acuminate  feathers  of  the  neck  being  of  a  golden 
bronze  tint,  but  in  examples  of  mixed  parentage  some  lighter 
and  slightly  1>arrcd  feathers  are  visible  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  one  or 
more  white  feathers  on  the  cai'pal  joints. 
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Stercouabius  parasiticus  (LinntBUB*). 

THE  LONQ-TALLED  OR  BUFFON'S  SKUA. 

Lestris  Buffonii. 

This  smallest  Hpocies  of  tbe  genus  Stcravarins,  although 
much  more  rare  than  the  Arctic  Skua,  has  occasionally  been 
taken  in  this  country,  generally  in  autumn.  It  is  distinctly 
circumpolar  in  its  breeding-range,  and  although  it  has  been 
said  to  nest  sporadically  iu  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys, 
tbe  evidence  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive.  Mr.  R. 
Gray  states  that  in  tlie  summer  of  1863  he  examined  a  pair 
shot  on  tbo  island  of  Wiay  iu  the  Hebrides,  as  they  hovered 
over  a  marsh  where  there  were  nests  of  tbe  Arctic  Skua, 

*  Lnriu  parariticut,  Liaoivais,  Syst.  Nal.  Ed.  12,  i.  p.  226  (1760).  The 
Kditor  bclieres  that  he  liju  sfaown  (P.  Z.  S.  1876,  p.  327}  that  tbe  desaription 
giT«n  by  Liamuas  can  ont;  apply  to  this  sp«oi««,  altbongh  Ihc  nnme  mta  suhse- 
qaentlj  tranaferred,  moat  unfortuaatelj  Aod  inipropfrl/,  to  the  Arctic  Skok. 
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and  be  coueiders  it  probable  tbat  they  were  breediiip;  there. 
In  the  aatumn  stragglers  occur  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  but  not  in  any  uumberB.  On  the  east  side  of 
England  it  appears  at  irregular  intervals,  especially  between 
the  raouth  of  the  Tees  and  Flaraborough  Head  ;  and  during 
the  storms  of  the  autumn  of  1679,  already  noticed,  a  con- 
siderable numiier  were  obtained,  some  of  them  adults. 
Southwards  its  visits  become  rarer,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  can 
only  cite  two  instances  in  Somersetshire ;  Mr.  Gatcoml»e 
records  an  adult  obtained  at  Plymouth  some  years  ago*; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Rodd  was  only  aware  of  two  examples  being 
met  with  iu  Cornwall,  during  his  long  experience,  until  1877, 
when  an  adult  bird,  shot  near  the  Lizard,  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Viugoe  for  pieservation  on  the  4th  of  June — an  unusually 
late  date  (Zool.  1877,  p.  300).  The  western  side  of  England 
appears  to  be  seldom  visited  :  iu  Lancashire,  as  Mr.  F.  S. 
Mitchell  informs  the  Editor,  three  were  shot  on  Grange 
sands  the  day  the  '  Royal  Charter '  was  lost,  and  one  at 
Ribble  in  March  1877.  Occasionally  it  has  been  shot  in 
several  inland  conntics. 

In  Ireland  both  adults  and  immature  specimens  have 
been  obtained  on  the  autumn,  and  more  rarely  on  the  spring 
migrations,  in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Antrim,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Mayo  ;  in  the  latter  a  nearly  adult  example 
was  shot  on  a  gronse-mountain  as  it  rose  from  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  horse  on  which  it  had  been  feeding  (Zool,  1877, p.  331). 

The  Long-tailed  Skua  is  only  a  visitor  to  the  Faeroes, 
where  it  was  nnnsaally  numerous  in  the  autumn  of  1873  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  proved  to  breed  iu  Iceland,  although 
killed  there  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  A  few  pairs  nest 
on  the  DovreQeld,  in  62^°  N.  lat,,  and  Wolley,  Wheelwright 
and  others  found  it  breeding  in  considerable  numbers  far  in- 
land on  the  fells  of  Swedish  Lapland.  It  has  been  observed 
at  Spiiabergeo,  and.  on  his  boat  voyage,  Parry  remarked  it 
up  to  82' N.  lat, ;  Capt.  A.  H.  Mnrkham.R.N.,  fonnd  it  breed- 

*  Mr.  Qatcombe  informi  the  Kditor  ihBt  Mr.  OouIiI'n  »ut«m«nt,  purporting  lo 
li«  givrn  on  hit  authority  (B.  (it.  Brit,  v.),  M  to  th«  fniqarDt  o<?carrc>iKo  of 
imiiMtare  bird*  n«Ar  Plymonth  in  «iitninn,  miut  refer  lo  the  pre«e<iing  iiteeief. 
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ing  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  its  coarse  can  be  traced  along 
the  coasts  and  '  tnndras  '  of  Siberia,  where  Von  Middendorff 
obtained  the  first  aathenticated  eggs  on  the  Taimyr  and  the 
Boganida.  It  was  noticed  daring  the  drift  of  the  '  Jeannette ' 
in  the  ice  to  the  north  of  Wrangel  Island,  and,  sparingly, 
in  Bering  Sea ;  also  on  the  Prybilov  and  Karil  Islands.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Arctic 
regions  of  America,  having  been  foand  by  Dall  and  Bannister 
in  Alaska ;  by  Surgeon  Anderson,  of  H.M.S,  '  Enterprise,' 
at  Cambridge  Bay  ;  and  by  Bernard  Ross  on  the  Mackenzie 
River.  Numerous  specimens  were  brought  home  by  the 
various  Arctic  expeditions,  from  Melville  Peninsula,  the 
North  Georgian  Islands,  and  Baffin  Bay ;  and  Major  H.  W. 
Foildcn,  of  H.M.H.  '  Alert,'  found  it  in  considerable  nam> 
bora  in  Smith  Sound  in  June,  where  it  was  tbe  only  species 
of  Skua  o1)scrved.     It  also  breeds  in  Oreenland. 

On  migration  this  Skua  can  be  traced  along  the  coast  of 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  occasionally  strag- 
gling far  inland,  and  np  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Italy. 
On  the  cast  coast  of  America  its  range  extends  to  40°  N.  lat. ; 
and  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Berlin  Museum  said  to  have 
been  obtained  "  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the 
Diilippines." 

The  eggs,  usually  two  in  number,  are  laid  in  a  hollow  in 
the  fells,  and  arc  of  an  olive-green  colour,  blotched  and 
scrolled  towards  the  larger  end  with  several  shades  of 
brown ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller,  greener,  and  taper  more 
abruptly  towards  the  smaller  end  than  those  of  the  Arctic 
Skua;  average  measurements  2  by  1*4  in.  The  parents 
defend  their  nests  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  Major 
Feildcn  states  that  on  several  occasions  he  was  obliged 
to  protect  himself  from  their  attacks  by  striking  them  with 
his  gun-barrel.  Wheelwright,  who  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  the  nidification  and  habits  of  this  species  in  *  A 
Spring  and  Summer  in  Lapland,'  says  that  their  principal 
food  appeared  to  be  the  common  crowberry  (Kmpctnim 
iiiiinim),  a  large  kind  of  beetle,  and  small  crustaceans,  and 
he  never  found  anything  except  crowbcrries  in  the  young 
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ones.  In  one  adult  he  once  saw  the  remains  of  a  fell* 
lemming,  and  in  another  were  those  of  a  small  mouse ;  bat 
other  observers  have  seen  this  species  banting  systematically 
for  lemmings,  and  Mr.  Seebobm  saw  it  carry  ofif  a  wonnded 
Dunlin.  Its  cry  is  a  loud  shriek,  i-i-i-ah,  je-ah,  je-oh,  jc-oli ; 
and  its  flight  is  lighter  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  genus. 

In  the  adult  bird  the  base  of  the  bill,  including  the  cere, 
is  dark  bluish-brown,  the  homy,  curved  point,  black  ;  irides 
brown ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  black ;  sides  and 
back  of  the  neck  white,  tinged  with  straw-yellow,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  circlet ;  back,  tertials,  wing,  and  tail-coverts 
brownish-grey ;  primaries  and  tail- feathers  almost  black  ; 
chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  belly  white ;  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  the  vent,  and  under  tail-coverts,  light  brownish- 
grey  ;  legs  lead-colour ;  toes  and  their  membranes  black,  the 
colour  of  the  legs  and  feet  varying  with  the  age  of  the  bird, 
and  being  much  spotted  in  immature  specimens. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Hpecimen  described,  from  the 
point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail-feather  next  the 
central  pair,  is  thirteen  inches  and  a  half,  the  central 
feathers  extending  nine  inches  beyond ;  the  wing,  from  the 
anterior  bend  to  the  end  of  the  longest  quill-feather,  twelve 
inches  ;  the  tarsus  one  inch  and  a  half ;  the  middle  toe  and 
the  claw  rather  shorter,  or  one  inch  and  three-eighths.  It 
is  possible  that  the  central  rectrices  may  be  somewhat  longer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  otherwise  there  is  no 
difference  in  plumage  between  the  sexes.*  In  the  slightly 
immature  bird  there  is  an  irregular  chest-band  oj  dark 
brown  feathers  ;  there  are  some  grey-tipped  feathers  on  the 
hind  neck  and  mantle ;  the  flanks,  under  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  are  striated  with  brown  and  white  ,*  and  so  are,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  the  under  wing-coverts. 

Independently  of  the  diflcrence  in  measurements,  adult 

*  Both  niicciei  nf  i>oiiilcd-Uile<1  Sknaii,  and  io  facl  alinoRt  all  bird*  with  a 
Kimilar  deTclopment,  arc  called  '  Bo'rans '  b;  milom,  because  the;  carry  their 
*  marlin-apike,'  the  boathwain't  ciiiblem  of  office  in  the  merchant  service,  ••  ii  the 
whiktlc  in  the  a»rj. 
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birds  of  this  species,  compared  with  old  ones  of  the  Arctie 
Skna,  have  the  head  darker  in  coloor,  while  the  back  is 
lighter.  An  nnfailing  distinction  at  all  ages  is  to  be  found 
in  the  colour  of  the  shafts  of  the  primaries ;  in  the  Long- 
tailed  Skua  only  the  two  outer  ones  on  each  side  are  white, 
and  the  others  are  dusky  :  in  the  Arctic  Skua  all  the  shajfts 
are  white. 

.  The  bird  of  the  year  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  sooty-brown, 
lighter  on  the  underparts,  slightly  striated  on  the  flanks  and 
tail-coverts.  Some  examples  are  darker  than  others,  but  no 
variation  corresponding  to  that  observed  in  the  Arctic  Skua 
is  known  in  this  species. 

The  late  Mr.  Oould  states  (B.  of  Gt.  Brit,  v.)  that  he 
has  some  reason  to  believe  that  after  this  species  has  done 
breeding  it  is  rayed  with  brown  and  white  after  the  manner 
of,  but  more  conspicuously  than  in,  the  immature  state  ;  and 
he  mentions  a  Cornish-killed  example  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bond  as  bearing  out  these  remarks.  This  specimen, 
which  was  shot  at  Mevagissey,  has  been  kmdly  presented  by 
Mr.  Bond  to  the  £ditor,  who  has  no  doabt  whatever  that  it 
is  a  nearly  adult  bird  in  the  last  stage  before  assuming  its 
full  plumage.  Examples  in  this  state  are  very  rare  in  col- 
lections :  the  Editor  has  only  seen  the  above,  and  one  from 
the  Kuril  Islands,  shot  in  the  summer  preceding  its  moult 
into  fully  adult  plumage. 

A  nestling  in  half-down,  obtained  on  Novaya  Zemlya  by 
Capt.  A.  H.  Markham,  B.N.,  and  presented  to  the  Editor 
by  Major  Feildcn,  is  pale  smoke-browu  on  the  downy  head 
and  underparts,  with  very  dark  brown  feathers  tipped  with 
rufous  on  the  back  and  wings.  ^_ 
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